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A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 


Etaf  on  a  liUml  EdHtttitm.    KoadM:  SEKOiillm 

T^HIS  volume  is  one  of  a  claai  whioh  hna  bocomo  rathor  a  promi- 
•*■  nent  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  the  claw  of  which  the 
"•■isll-known  "  Ksaays  and  Reviews  "  wore  perhupen  the  earliest,  as 
liey  have  certainly  been  the  most  conspicuoua,  ftpeeimen.  The  type 
of  the  class  mny  be  deiienbed  as  a  aeries  of  esaaya  of  moderate  length, 
written  with  a  polemical  purpose  by  authors  whose  views  of  the 
general  sabjcct  treated  of  are  not  indeed  ncoessarlly  identical,  but 
at  any  rate  couvcrgcnt.  The  "  Kswiys  and  Revierrs  "  evokod  various 
replies  written  on  the  some  plan ;  the  RltualLitie  party  has  followed 
the  example  in  the  two  volumes  entitled  "  The  Church  ond  the 
World."  Within  the  present  year  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been 
extended  to  political  questions  ;  and  wo  now  see  it  applied  to  educa- 
tion. Like  other  literary  varieties,  it  has  it^s  advanta^  and  it« 
disadvantages.  Essays  by  various  writers  will,  of  course,  want  the 
imity,  the  compaetne<ts,  the  thoroughness  which  coiutitule  the  value 
of  a  systematic  treatise ;  but  they  are  more  easily  producefl,  they 
appeal  to  a  wider  if  a  more  desultory  circle  of  rcader^i,  they 
neutralizo  tbe  evil  of  individual  crotchetineAs,  they  give  play  to 
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fipecial  knowledge  aod  special  aptitude,  and  tbey  create  sometliing 
of  the  effect  in  literature  vliich  in  practical  Hie  is  obtained  by  a 
party  demomrtraficm. 

I  hope  in  the  foUowiog  pages  to  vketcb  very  briefly  the  ccntenta 
of  the  Tolume,  to  examine  agtae  of  tbe  particular  opioions  advanced, 
and  to  criticize  ita  general  object.  My  own  riews  differ  considerably 
from  many  of  those  expreesed  by  the  individual  writers,  nor  have  I 
XQoro  than  a  limited  sympathy  with  the  polemical  purpose  which 
the  book  is  intended  to  sub^erre ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
flhould  interfere  with  fair  and  candid  criticism,  with  the  respect 
which  the  character  and  position  of  the  esiaytets  demand,  or  the 
Tc^rd  wbioh  most  of  them  claim  frtnn  me  as  personal  frienda  or 
acquaintance. 

'Xlio  subjects  treated  of  in  the  ensay^  are  sufficiently  various.     Mr. 
Parker  takes  the  Iliston.'  of  Clabsieal  Education;  Mr.  Ilenr^'  Sidg- 
wick,  the  Theory  of  Cliuuical  Education  ;  Professor  Seeley,  Liberal 
education  in  Uuiveniitics ;  Mr,  Edward  Bowen,  Teaching  by  moons 
of  Grammar ;  Mr.  Farrar,  Greek  uud  I^atin  Verse  Composition  as  a 
general  branch  of  education ;    Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  the  Teaching  of 
Natural  Science  in  Schools ;  Mr.  Hale?,  the  Teaching  of  English ; 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Eton,  the  Education  of  the  Kcasoning  Faculties; 
Lord  Houghton,  ihc  present  Social  Results  of  Clusaieal  Education. 
Koch  writes  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  purpose  of  bringing  about 
some  practical  reform.     Mr.  Parker's  essay,  being  hiiitorical,  stands 
on  n  different  ground  from  the  rest ;  yet  he  wants  English  laugbt  in 
schools,  modem  languages  and  natural  scienoc  encouraged  in  the 
UnivoTsitics,  clrancntary  mathematics  made  compulsory,  the  educa- 
tion of  pu.Hsroen  improved,  and  the  study  of  Hebrew  introduced; 
Mr.  iSidgwick  wants  Latin  and  Greek  verse  and  Greek  prose  to  be 
abandBned  in  schools,  natural  science,  English,  and  French  enforced, 
and  the  study  of  Greek  doCenvd,  and  in  many  case.4  discontinued  ; 
Sir.  Seelcy  wants  to  abate  the  idolatry  of  the  Tripos  at  Canibridge ; 
Mr.  Bowen  w^ants  to  hove  boys  taught  language  without  systematic 
grammar;  Mr.  Farrnr  wants  to  abolish  Greek  and  Latin  verso  as  a 
general  engine  of  training;  Mr.  Wilson  wants  to  have  a  course  of 
natural  science  taught  compulnorily  at  school ;  Mr.  Flalcs  wants  to 
have  English  taught  at  acIiuoI  before  any  other  language  in  leanit ;  Mr. 
Johnson  wanta  to  have  the  subjects  now  taught  at  school  so  taught 
as  to  educate  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  in  particular  wants  to  have 
the  French  language  and  literature  studied  system atically ;   T^ord 
Iloughton's  wimt4  are  less  de^uite  and  detailed,  but  he  may  bo  said 
generally  to  want  a  modern  training  as  a  svupplenient  to,  If  not  as  a 
substitute  for,  un  ancient.     We  begin  to  see  iilrcady  some  of  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  publication.     The  mimber  of  reforms 
proposwl  would  overweight  a  single  e.'*say,  however  extensive,  and 
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injare  the  writer's  chance  of  SBcuring  a  hearing ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  repetition  of  Ihe  mme  denwiids  by  dUTerent  thinkers,  siioh 
as  those  for  the  ahandonment  of  verees,  the  leaching  r>f  nntural 
Kienoe,  and  the  teaching  of  English,  prodncen  an  cflcct  which  could 
hardly  be  produced,  nnless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  hy  the 
Toice  of  a  Bingln  pleader. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  that,  before  proceeding  farther,  T  ehoold 

mdicate  my  own  position  with  regard  to  the  whole  question.     My 

belief  then  19  thiit.  what  we  want  is  not  the  substitution  of  one  theory 

of  liberal   education   for  another,  but  an   armngcmpnt   by  which 

different  theories  shall   be  allowed   to  subsist  side  by  side.      The 

prejndicc  of  which  wo  require  to  be  disabused  is  not  faith  in  cInasJcs 

&5  BU  eiclusive   training,  but  faith   in   any  training  whatever  as 

PXcloaiTe.    It  is  the  growth  of  free  opinion  which  is  Tindermining  the 

BJpremacy  of  the  present  system  ;  it  is  only  by  the  suppression  of 

fimo  opinion  that  any  other  system  claiming  to  be  universal  can  be 

estuMished.    As  I  read  the  present  volume,  I  find  thot  when  the 

BMyiflta  advocate  their  favourite  branches  of  study,  T  can  po  along 

with  them  hearlily,  even  where  my  own  knowledge  is  not  sufficient 

to  nuke  my  sympathy  a  very  apprceiative  one.    When  they  de*ire 

tint  their  studies  shall  be  made  compulsory,  still  more  when  th*^ 

sttenipt  to  discredit  the  studies  advocated  by  others,  they  seem  to 

me  io  be  ventxiring  beyond  their  tether,  and  I  no  longer  listen  to 

tbem  with  sBtiBfaclion.     1  believe  that  there  are  many  minds  which 

Jft  not  require  the  training  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  force  them  : 

1  know  that  there  is   at   least  one  which  has  derived  great  and 

"hilling  profit  from  exercises  which  are  described  as  injurious  and 

ftitilc. 

this  premised,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  several  essays  in 
<lftatl. 

Mr.  Parfccr*8,  as  I  have  already  said,  stands  on  a  difleront  ground 
Inan  the  rest.  It  is  not  really  a  polemical  one,  though  a  few  ])agcs 
i(  polemical  matter  appear  at  the  end  as  the  practical  eonclusion  of 
*  tTBatitm  which  la  rcsilly  historicaL  Even  here  the  reforms  desired 
■n  registered  etatiaticatly,  rather  than  enforced  argnmcntativoly  : 
fliey  are  not  cxaininccl,  hut  prnposCTl  as  thingst  which  need  examina- 
tion no  as  to  fhmisb  a  programme,  more  or  less  esact,  of  the  di.?- 
fOAsinii  which  is  to  follow.  But  the  real  value  of  the  essay  is  as 
a  digp?t  iif  facts;  and  here  I  can  only  wish  that  it  had  been  longer 
and  fuller.  Eighty  page*  out  of  leas  than  four  hundred  are  certainly 
■s  maoh  as  could  fairly  be  allotted  to  one  essayist  out  of  nine  ;  hut 
eighty  pages  are  scarcely  Kiifflrirnt  for  a  hi--«tory  of  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  the  classical  languages  from  the  days  of  the  fathers  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  thia  brevity  that 
things  are  treated  conjointly  which  one  would  have  been  glad  to 
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OM  tewtod  sepazatoly ;  that  there  Ib  an  occasional  osciUalion  of  view 
betweon  tvo  aspi^cte  ni*  the  sitbjec-t.  The  history  ofclusHiual  teaching' 
may  be  uiid  to  have  two  portA,  intemul  luid  external, — Lhe  history  of 
its  own  developmeni,  of  the  chants  through  wliieh  it  htm  passed 
in  the  Kuecespive  attempts  to  work  it  cfl'ectively.  and  the  history  of 
its  foreign  relations,  of  the  extent  to  whieh  it  has  encroached  on  or 
been  cncroaclied  on  by  teaching  of  other  kinds.  Of  these  the  latter 
perhaps  bears  more  closely  on  the  g^cncral  object  of  the  present 
vohimc,  OS  it  has  undeniably  grown  in  in^portancc  during  the  last 
century  or  two,  and  most  markedly  during  the  last  forty  years.  It 
is  not  surprising  then  that  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
historical  sketch,  should  dwell  on  it  almoat  cxclusiTely,  feeling,  as 
he  doubtless  docs,  that  during  the  period  in  question  the  course  of 
home  administration  has  depended  a  good  deal,  though  perhaps  not 
09  much  as  it  might  have  done,  on  considerations  of  foreign  policy. 
Still,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  what  the  history  of 
classical  education  in  English  schools  and  universities  boa  actually 
been;  whether  Eton  hos  always  cultivated  Latin  verses  with 
success ;  how  Greek  scholarship  was  introduced  from  Cambridge  into 
Shrewsbury,  and  returned  with  interest  by  Shrewsburj-  to  Cambridge ; 
what  classical  teaching  in  the  Univcraitica  was  like  in  the  pre-examina- 
tion  period ;  and  a  number  of  other  particulars,  without  which  ■we 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  know  how  we  came  to  be  what  wo  are.  But 
the  question  after  all  is  not  whether  we  arc  told  as  much  as  we 
should  have  asked,  but  whether  the  narrator  has  told  us  what  could 
best  be  comprised  in  the  limited  space  assigned  to  biiu ;  and  on  this 
point  I  have  no  desire  to  break  a  lance  with  Jlr.  Parker.  Most 
readers,  I  believe,  will  find  much  that  he  tolls  tbem  both  new  and 
intcreeiting,  and  will  bo  grateful  to  him  for  the  clcai',  pleasant,  and 
xmafiected  style  in  which  his  facta  are  eommunicuted. 

There  is  more  true  discussion  in  Mr.  iSidgwick's  esauy  than  in  any 
of  the  others.     Uc  bos  decided  views,  but  on  the  whole  ho  eonnofif 
be  said  to  writo  like  an  advocate ;  and  he  is  always  thoughtful  and 
suggestive.     Tho  examination   to  whieh   he  subjecte   the  differeut 
defences  that  have  been  uel  up  for  the  present  classical  system  is 
Bearching,  and  rarely  unjust.     No  doubt    the  advantages  of  hatitt 
and  Greek,  as  at  present  studied,  have  frequently  been  represeniodj 
in  far  too  sweeping  language.     Yet,  if  the  derenders  of  ihe  elaHaic«^ 
would  amend  their  plea,  and  contend  not  that  theirs  is  the  only 
training  which  will  realize  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  but  that' 
it  will  realize  them  guiliciently,  1  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  still 
stond  their  ground.     And  I   think  Mr.  JSidgwick  iti  inclined  to  bo 
too  exacting  in  demanding  a  precise  apportionment  of  meam^to  ends. 
When  he  siiys,  "Teaching  tho  art  of  rhetoric  by  means  of  transla- 
tion only  is  like  teaching  a  man   to  climb  trcos  iu  order  that  he 
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nmj  be  on  elognnt  dancer,"  his  metaphor  soems  ta  mc  rather  to  nm 
away  vith  hitn.     Mental  training  is  not  likn  boflily  training :  the 
moBclos  of  the  mind  are  proinrntly  sympathetic,  nnd  care  bestowed 
on   one   will  oftt'n   net    immcdiut*:'!)-    upon   nnotlicr.      Besides,  no 
one   supposes  that  a  hoy  who  ir  taught  to  tmnxhito  will  have  bU 
rhetonVal  faculty  insulated  to  that  one  pf>int.     He  will  read  Ronio 
English  at  any  rate  for  himself,  (ind  the  shai-pening  of  his  p<'rception« 
by  translation  will  enable  him  to  read  it  profitably ;  and  his  tntor 
will  probably  advise  him,  even  for  the  siite  of  translation,  to  try  to 
«itrh  the  ijetuliaritics  of  different  English  styles.     So  again,  when 
Mr.   SidgpA-ick,    correcting    Dr.  Moberly,  says  tliat"ejich  language 
requirrs  its  own  art  of  rhetorie,"  he  says  what  Is  trne  in  itself,  but 
for  the  purpoAe  of  the  argument  is  only  a  refinement.     Dr,  Moberly 
probably  means  littlo  more  than  ]dr.  Sidgwick  has  just  admitted, 
that  to  master  one  style  is  a  very  great  help  to  m-iHtertng  another. 
It    lA  not  necemary  to  maintain  that  fjatin  is  a  unique  skeleton  key 
to  language  generally ;  all  that  reqiure«  to  be  shown  is  that  one  or 
two  languages  must  he  selected,  from  the  reat  to  act,  as  almost  any 
literurj'  langixage  may  act,  as  skeleton  keys,  and  that  there  are  siwcial 
reuons  for  choosing  l^atiu.     Generally,   I   suppose,  the  argtinicnt 
for    teiiching    the  classical   languages    may  be  said  to  stand    thus. 
It  may  be  eonsidored  as  gmnled — Mr.  Sidgwick,  at  any  rate,  gi-anta 
it — that  both  language  and  literature  are  important  studies.    To 
muter  either  Cfjmpleloly,  it  would   no  doubt  be  necessary  to  know 
many  languages  and  many  lit^initurps  ;  but,  praetically,  some  cfanjco 
must  be  made.     There  are  stiverul  eandidutea  awaiting  tho  Holeution  ; 
and  Hpi^iiking  ronghly,  any  one  of  th<?in  will  giro  the  linguistic  and 
litiiniry  tniiiiing  nt^uired.     ThuK  the  advantages  belonging  to  tho 
study  of  language  and  litei-ature  belong  implicitly  to  tho  Rtudy  of 
Ijifin  and   Oreek,  and  it  would  probably  bo  an  intcrminablo  busi- 
nt-ss  tn  diwuBs  the  question  of  more  or  les«.     What  then  aro  the 
reasons  for  preferring  the  closiriciil  laoguuges  where  so  many  are 
M|ual  P      Mainly  these  :  they  are  poHt,  and  they  have  oxoreifUid  an 
fonrmous  influence  on  the  present.    It  may  seem  a  jjaradox  to  prefer 
It  dead  to  a  living  Isngunge,  or  a  dead  to  a  living  Ut^imture,  eeterU 
parihtiJt ;  but  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.     I^iving  languages  tmd 
books  written  in  them  can  take  care  of  themselves  :  if  they  aro  worth 
•todying,  they  are  sure  to  be  studied  ."looner  or  lati^r.     Thoy  lie  about 
in  :  if  Wi?  leave  our  own  country,  we  come  .it  onco  into  contact  with 
them:  we  can  attain  them,  if  we  plefise,  without  schooling.     Itut 
dead  languages,  if  not  learnt  at  school,  will  not  be  learnt  at  all, 
except  bv  ii  mere  handful  of  studenta:  they  are  remote  from  ns,  and 
if  the  tradition  of  them  is  not  kept  up,  the  knowledge  of  them  will 
he  TirtimUy  extinguished.     This  is  a  ground  for  preference  whinh 
every  dead  language  has ;  but  Greek  and  Latin  have  mure.     They 
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are  tlo  ouly  two  languages  possewiug  ii  literature  which  i 
&cp«nibly  t'Utwiaed  wilb  uDi-Jvut  Iiiiitory,  Uie  Qiily  two  wliic 
profoundly  mfiut^uccd  the  lil'e  unci  geuiun  of  tiiufs  fur  distaut  from 
their  own.  Hebrew  ia  excluded  by  its  particular  olrcumstanues : 
SanKkrit,  the  ouly  other  oacicat  language  poewsfdng  &  great  litero- 
tuTp,  if  it  has  inHueuced  the  history  of  later  times,  has,  at  all  cveata, 
not  infiueniel  their  historical  oon^ousues».  The  student  of  Greek 
aud  Latin  gains,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  which  are 
goinnl  from  the  aludy  of  histor}' :  I  do  not  menu  that  he  ocquircB 
knowh^gc  of  OTont&j  though  ho  does  ineidc-n tally  pick  up  eoi 
knuwledgo  aven  of  them,  but  that  he  rcaliitcs  the  fact  that  there  in 
pa«t  to  tlio  world'a  hiHlcry,  that  there  have  beou  states  of  society 
cultivulud  us  uur  own,  but  osBonlially  dtfiercnt.  "I  know  not  bow 
it  is,**  wiyn  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  "hut  their  commerce  with  the 
ancients  u[>pcuni  14)  me  to  jiruiluce,  on  thubo  who  cunittaiitly  practise 
it,  a  Hteiidying  and  comjiosing  effout  on  thuir  judgment,  not  of  littirsry 
works  only,  hut  {>(  mc-u  and  eventa  iu  general."  And,  if  wo  may^ 
puM  for  a  moment  from  uchfiol,  there  c^an  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
fessed seholur'K  work  Ia  eHseniiidly  hJBtorieal:  in  dtHCOvering  the 
meaning  of  a  wuni,  or  approciating  the  genius  of  an  author,  he  haa  to 
go  through  pix'cisely  the  Mime  prooesHes  tluit  are  pnujtisod  by  the 
historian  who  wishes  to  a)M?>ertuiu  the  reulit-y  or  etilimate  the  signifi- 
cance of  an  event.  This  i^j  surely  a  great  coiubinati'jn  of  advantages, 
for  which  it  would  bo  diOicull  (I  do  not  tuiy  iirtpui^sible)  to  &nd  a 
parallel  iu  any  other  study.  "Tea,"  replies  Mr.  Sidgwiek,  "but 
though  your  tmiuiug  hit«  umny  elements,  each  element  m  not  (at 
any  rate,  taken  alonej  the  beet  thing  uf  it»  kind,  or  the  thing  we  most 
want."  liere,  a<  I  hare  said  before,  bo  seema  to  me  too  exuetiug, 
too  refining  :  besides,  the  wordit  included  iu  liis  pareuthesiv  open  a 
question  which  i»  too  importunt  to  be  paused  over  so  summarily. 
Thuae  elements  aro  not  alone ;  they  are  combined  in  one  and  thi 
same  study  ;  and  surely  that  18  auoLher  udvaiiluge.  Boys,  so  far  a« 
my  recollection  serves  me,  are  not  creatures  of  vei-y  iutelleclual 
interests :  tf  they  can  excel  iu  one  or  two  things,  it  is  about  us  mu 
a«  you  can  hope.  It  might  be  well  to  moke  them  encyelep^txUe  :  it 
is  more  pi-octicable,  as  it  seems  to  mo,  so  to  edui:ate  them  that  one 
study  shall  do  the  work  of  many. 

On  ftome  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's  special  points,  (ho  noceesity  of  a  know- 
ledge of  uaLural  science,  the  uscJcstaiesa  of  vcr»e  composition,  I  shall 
hav&a  word  to  say  when  I  come  to  other  essayists,  who  press  them 
more  at  length.  But  there  is  one  of  his  reforms  which  requires 
Bpeciul  notice — the  postponement  oi'  the  study  oi"  Ureek.  Jle  thinks 
that  "  if  Latin  (along  with  French  and  Englii^h)  was  carefully  taught 
up  to  the  age  of  aixtoca,  speaking  roughly,  a  gra£p  of  Grcck^  suffi-, 
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cicnt  for  literary  purposed,  might  be  attained  aftcrwarda  mucli  more 

lily  (bail  is  supposed."     Now  I  do   not  sny  that  there  may  uot  be 

irge  nnmlHT  of  boy«  who  had  better  not  Iwarn  Greek  at  all ;  all  I 

wImIi  in  to  guard  against  the  seductlro  proiui»e  o(  that  word  "  post- 

ponemeDt."     A  dead  language  which  is  not  learat  till  the  u^^  of 

8ixt«<Mi  will,  I  feftr,  as  a  general  rule,  uot  he  Ivtmil  nt  aU.     Tliere  is 

somrthing  in   the  mastering  of  gmmmar  nnd  dictionary  dilHculties 

which  nutuniUy  br-longs  to  the  enrlit«t  stag**  of  instruction,  whiiu 

learning  iit  more  or  less  compuUoiy.     A  boy  who  is  uonscious  of 

miiking  real  progress  in  one  or  two  langiMge^  (I  speuk  f:t>m  my  own 

achuol  ex|)ertenoe>)  will  be  the  very  person  to  ruseut  must  thu  drudgery 

of  having  to  carry  on,  p<mpauu,  the  low,  childish  lask-work  of  another 

tongue.     And  if  tbi»  i«  true  of  suy  Inuguitge,  it  id  true  of  Greek  in. 

a  Very  high  degi-i.«.      The   mere  straugeuesa  of  thu  character  has 

something  tf)>«Ilent  in  it, so  that  even  uuo  uhouiu  ruud  Oreek  pretty 

fliu-Qlly  (I  tiipeak  not  merely  of  what  X  felt  us  »  buy,  but  of  what  I 

feel  to  this  day)  will  often  prefer,  in  readiug  on  uufiuniiiur  author, 

to  read  him  with  the  help  of  a  Lutlu  trautdutiuu.     Then,  again,  the 

fact,  noticed  by  Mr.  Sidgutck  in  uuoliier  counexiou,  that  Ureek  bus 

influenoed  modern  languages  so  little,  reudera  it  mpeciully  difficult, 

and  by  cont^equence  specially  repulsive.  \\Tio  that  has  groiuu>d  under 

the  unfumiliurily  of  Uie  Genimii  prdlxcs  an  iiud  mU,  uUr  and  unter, 

Wr  and  zrr,  thu  force  uf  whieli  it  requires  such  an  effort  to  calculate 

befurehund,  can  doubt  what  annuj'aiice  a  dfver  boy  of  sixteen  would 

fod  iu  contfliuilly  harVtng  tu  turn  lo  his  lexicon  to  satitsfy  himself 

ahout  the  effect  of  ii-a^  xara,  fitra,  and  vapu  m  composition  ?    Alto* 

gether,  I  believe  that  there  are  few  studies  whiuh  it  would  be  so  easy 

to  lose  OS  that  of  Greek,  few  which  it  would  be  so  liard  to  regain. 

What  England  would  be  if  the  knowledge  uf  Oreek  were  to  fall  into 

comparative  desuetude,  those  whose  exporieiioe  has  familiarized  them 

from  boyhood  with  the  effect  of  the  two  studies  cumhiuod  can  scarcely 

undertake  to  prophesy.      PerhajM  those  who  know  lees  of  KugUnd 

and  more  of  Vronce  and  Italy  will  find  the  prediction  easier. 

In  what  I  have  Hoid,  as  iu  what  I  shall  say  hereal'ter,  I  am  anxious 
not  to  denote  in  any  way  from  the  advantages  of  other  studios  to 
those  whose  circtmisUncos  or  natural  betit  may  happen  to  point  in  a 
differeni  direction.  My  cose  is  simply  that  clxusics,  as  at  present 
taught,  hare  a  loco*  atanJi ;  and  that  case,  so  limited,  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  arguments  disprove. 

Professor  tSedey  is  less  suggcativc  and  less  judicial  than  Mr.  8idg- 
wick,  hut  he  is  very  interesting  nevertheless.  His  comploiDt  is  that 
Uuversityti'dueation  is  becoming  more  and  more  mere  training  for  cx- 
unimition  :  hHwittbe.'*  to  see  a  more  geuiulaud  natural  lovo  of  learning 
for  it0   own  sake.     This  he  thinks  might  exist  if  the  examination 
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vere  not  made,  as  it  is  now,  the  central  point  of  tho  Bystem.  A 
leampd  class,  lie  contends,  may  also  Imj  h  cliiss  of  teachers.  England. 
centurieH  ago,  was  known  as  llie  inothor  of  itloas,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  bo  so  again.  Many  University  men 
would  doiiblle'«  echo  his  aspirations,  if  only  they  could  see  any 
means  of  eonvertiug  them  into  rmlities.  His  own  supgcstions  are 
three,  though  he  intimates  ihut  they  do  not  pxhaust  the  reqiiiremcnta 
of  the  case :  the  opening  of  College  Fellowships  in  Cambridge  to  tho 
whole  University ;  the  re-orgnnizalton  of  the  teaidiing  sj-stcm  80  that 
tutors  should  lectore  not  to  men  of  their  own  wllogo  alone,  but  to  all 
comers,  and,  in  consequence,  should  be  able  toconcentrate  themselves 
on  some  particular  study ;  and  the  nmingemetiit  of  Ihe  names  in  caoh 
class  of  every  tripos,  not  by  merit,  but  alphahetieally.  Unfortunately 
we  in  Oxford  have  two  of  Mr.  Seeley's  remedies,  the  first  and  the 
thini,  in  full  work  as  part  of  our  institutions,  and  yot  we  uro  otill,  in 
the  main,  a  University  of  examiners  and  examinees.  The  second  is 
desired  by  many  of  ns,  and  may  not  improbably  Im3  eetabliKlied  before 
long  In  some  form  or  other,  if  indetnl  it  may  not  be  said  (o  bo  |)nr- 
tiully  existing  already ;  but  I  fear  that,  even  then,  we  shall  be  a  lung 
way  from  the  goal  to  which  Mr.  Seeley  looks  forwanl.  ftfnny  other 
things  would  have  to  be  brought  about  before  tbe  Universities  could 
become  re  illy  learned  bodica.  The  question  of  pasamen  is  academi- 
cally what  the  question  of  a  proleturiat  is  socially  and  politically  :  as 
long  as  it  is  left  unsolved,  it  is  an  open  wound.  The  college  system, 
valuable  if  not  invaluable  for  purpows  of  discipline,  tends  directly  to 
discourage  learning;  the  wealth  of  the  colleges  makes  them  impor- 
tant, so  that  their  heads  form  a  social  aristocracy  ;  and  yet  a  head  of 
a  college  is  not  nocetwarily  a  learned  raaii.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be 
aaid  thfit  the  Universities  in  this  respect  do  not  faithfully  represent 
the  feeling  of  the  country,  nor  does  it  «eem  likely  that  any  legislative 
reform  in  Parliament,  bo  it  what  it  may,  will  give  us  an  aristocracy 
of  teachers. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bowen's  es^ay,  the  dewirabilily  of  teaching 
language  to  boy«  without  grammar,  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer  which 
wotjd  be  of  any  value.  It  is  a  practical  question  to  be  solved  by 
those  who  have  had  practical  experience.  In  what  he  says  about 
grammar  itself,  his  assertions  seem  to  me  far  too  sweeping  and  nn- 
qualified.  Tbe  laws  of  language  are  not  fully  contained  in  grammor 
rule«,  but  grammar  rules  are  useful  nevertheless  to  give  form  and 
stability  to  knowledge  which  would  olherwiBo  be  vagiio  and  fluc- 
tuating. It  is  next  to  impoaaiblc  that  a  boy  should  read  enough  to 
make  his  feeling  for  language  a  sufficient  guide.  Nor  la  it,  T  ventui-e 
to  maintain,  any  impeachment  of  the  utility  of  grammar  (though 
Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  recent  Kdinburgh  addreas,  appears  to  agree  with 
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Mr.  Dovren  in  tbinking  mo),  that  it  was  uol  knonm  at  all  b;f  the  oldMt 
of  the  clussii'iil  writers,  and  only  imiterft-ctly  knoTrn  by  tbe  tater. 
I  Ao  not  see  why  u  gram ninr- writer  n«ed»  to  be  "  confouncleil  by  the 
circumstunce  that  Kuripidvs  wrote  exwllerit  Grwk  without  hariug 
heanl  of  an  optative  niooel,"  when  he  reflect*  thai  there  is  au  optative 
mood  II evert heletus  ami  tliat  tho»e  for  whom  he  writes  are  not,  like 
EuripifU*?,  unwnsciyusty  speaking  u  living  language,  but  consciouisly 
Ipamiiig  a  dead  one.     Here  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  I  may  cliiim 
the  piipporl  of  Mr.  Sjdgwiek.  who  evidently  thinks  it  unreasonable 
when  a  I'"renrb  writer  atturks  grummuriaus  for  introducing  refine- 
ments which  BoKfuct  ne>'er  knew,  "aaif  Virgil  ever  thought  of  b 
tertiary  predicate,  or  Thoeydides  of  the  peculiar  use  of  5)to!  ^^." 
Mr.  Bowen,  however,  is  disjKwtil  to  go  further,  and  to  question  the 
value  of  tboeie  qnalifieations  which  uiakc  up  what  JH  called  "  n  bean- 
tiful  scholar."     I  will  not  follow  bim  there:  the  paesagc  is  too  long 
to  quote,  and  it  is  eo  rhetorieally  and  (Mr.  Itowen  must  forgive  mo 
Then  I  say)  intemporately  written,  tiat  it  would  be  Bcoroely  just  to 
an  essny  which  is  in  many  rejects  an  intercslinj^  one    lo  bring  it 
into  prominent*.      I  will  only  notice  one  matter  of  fact  about  which 
Mr.  Bowen'a  language  might  lend  an  incautious  resder  to  form  a 
wrong  impression.     The  writer*!  of  dictionaries   and  grammars,  he 
■ayji,  are  sure  to  titt!  ck  n  man  of  ability  and  conviction  who,  in  ex- 
proampg  himwlf  on  fiuhjcicti  of  public  importance,  nhows  ignorance  of 
the  olossies.     "  A  man   of  clas.ti«d  education,  we  nball   hear,  would 
Ti^xcr  have  Apoken  of  the  '  works'  of  Thucydides."     The  allusion,  of 
course,  ta  to  a  Rpeecb  made  by  Mr.  Cobden  some  fifteen  or  nixteen 
yearn  ago,  in  which  ho  was  reported  to  hnro  «aid  that,  to  an  Engliah- 
man  of  the  prewnt  day,  there  was  more  to  he  gained  from  a  Mingle 
Dumber  of  the  Timft  than  from  the  whole  of  the  historjciil  worki  of 
TliucvdidM.     Probiibly  too  much  wa-t  made  of  this  lapie  at  the  time 
when  it  wbr  committed  ;  and  no  one.  of  course,  would  now  dream  of 
fjiiottng  it  disparagingly  agniuAt  a  grent  man.     But  the  point  was 
this  :  Mr.  Cobden  wa«  not  borrowing  an  illustration  from  the  claa^ics; 
he  was  depreciating  them,  as  many  thought,  nwhly  and  unjustly; 
and  therefore  it  waa  fair  argument,  aa  it  was  certainly  tempting,  to 
point  out  that  the  very  form  of  his  dejireciation  showed  that  he  could 
know  but  little  of  what  he  wa«  depreciating.     A  living  gre«t  man 
WM  made  the  object  of  criticii^m,  but  he  had  provoked  it  by  criticizing 
a  dead  one. 

It  ifl  not  easy  to  discover  whether  one  who,  like  myself,  believes 
in  Qret>k  and  Latin  verse  as  a  training  for  some  boys,  but  quite 
iulniil«  that  there  ace  other*  to  whom  it  i*  unsuitable,  ha«  any  ground 
of  controversy  with  Mr.  Farnir.  He  apologizes  to  tlassica!  scholars, 
vho  may  have  the  teiHure  uud  the  inclination  for  ttiieh  pursuits,  for 
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aay  strong  laDgn^«  wlitcb  hu  may  ut«  about  their  favourite  relaxa- 
tion, anil  (liHtiiiutly  tUM^rtJi  lliut  he  has  in  view  the  i^uHe  not  of  the 
briUiant  fuw,  but  of  the  modioL-re  multiuuie.  Yul,  uu  the  other  haiulr 
itappeairs  tu  me  that  inudi  that  he  says  is  irreownciluble  with  t 
limitaliou.  ami  c-aii  only  be  iiiterpriiteiL  on  the  ^uppodtiun  that 
hostility  to  ttie  pnuitice  is  iuterneuiue.  He  ooinpLuiiis  that  "  there 
aro  U<arneil  and  able  men  whn  otiU  eliug  tu  a  ftjmtem  of  renie-taaohiQ^ 
which  beara  to  so  many  luiudt*  the  stamp  of  ilemoniitrable absurdity;" 
asks  why  it  is  '*  that  no  one*,  either  in  or  out  of  hie  senses,  over  thinks 
of  learning  any  other  language  by  a  similar  pnH'fiss ;  "  "  numot  admit 
that  it  teaches  style  even  lo  a  handful  who  become  good  scholars;" 
"deliberately  and  detertainat^ly  repeals  that  in  this  elegant  tritliog 
success  is  often  more  ileplorable  than  failure;  "  appeals  to  periods  in 
historr  where  BUcce^fiil  cidtivation  of  style  produced  frivolity  and 
feebleness  of  intellect ;  and  end^  by  saying  that  **  we  require  the 
knowledge  of  things,  and  not  of  tronis;  of  the  truths  which  great  men 
have  to  tell  u^,  and  not  of  the  tricks  or  individualities  of  their  style; 
of  that  which  shall  add  to  the  treasures  of  human  knowledge,  not  of 
that  wLich  shall  flatter  its  fastidiousness  by  frivolous  attempts  at 
reproriucing  it.i  past  plcgaucies  of  speech;  of  that  which  is  best  for 
human  souls,  and  which  shall  make  them  greater,  wiser,  better,  not 
of  that  whicL  is  idly  suppo^  to  make  them  more  tasteful  and  nh 
fine^l."  Thesw  seutenoes  (and  no  one  who  has  read  the  eiWHy  will  aa; 
that  they  misrepreitent  its  »])irit)  surely  apply  not  t«  the  iudiBcrimi- 
nate  teaohing  of  I^tin  and  Greek  verses,  but  to  the  teaching  of  them 
at  aU.  To  attempt  to  quality  them  by  Interpolating  in  each  of  them, 
"except  in  the  ease  of  the  brilliant  few,"  would  be  not  to  explain, 
but  to  destroy  their  meaning,  lu  fact.  ^r.  Forrar  seems  to  have 
made  a  promise  which  he  has  found  himself  unable  to  keep  :  he  haa 
undertaken  lo  respect  tho  liberty  of  a  selected  few  ■  but  when  ha 
comes  to  introduce  \iU  remtouings,  he  linds  them  so  clamorous  and  so 
cogent,  that  he  is  compuUed  lo  ubaiulon  even  these  privileged  persons 
to  their  tender  mercies,  and  to  proi^laim  a  wai*  of  extenniuation. 

I  must  then  accept  Mr.  Farrar's  challenge,  which  has  indeed 
already  been  given  by  Mr.  SIdgwiek,  and  declare  that,  whethei'  in  or 
out  of  my  sensos,  I  should  be  prepared  to  recommend  the  practice  of 
verse-writing  as  a  moans  of  acquiring  other  languages,  il'  they  should 
have  to  he  taught  under  the  circumstances  under  which  Latin  and 
Greek  are  now  taught  at  schools.  We  take  Latin  and  Greek  (whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  is  not  now  the  question)  as  tj-pical  languages,  and 
apply  to  them  a  minuteness  of  study  which  wo  cannot  afford  to  apply 
to  others;  and  part  of  this  minute  study  is  the  practice  of  vei-sc- 
composition.  ^Uid  we  choose  Terse-coiu]>rM>iliou  in  partlcuEar,  bocauso 
OS  a  matter  of  fact  we  iind  that  Torse-cuinponition  is  suited  to  tha 
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capacities  of  yoriog  boyiu     ^kfr.  JohnAon,  in  a  later  Msay,  luis  done 
mp  the  honour  to  ret'or  with  approrol  to  nn  opinion  which  I  cxprciisod 
to  the  Public  School  CommiAsioaers,  to  the  effect  that  whereas  a  vgko 
is  within  the  gntsp  of  a  boy's  uniiorstaniling,  a  prase  aentctice  is  to 
him  an  impenetrable  mystery.     This  was  grounded  on  my  vivid 
isooUcction  of  my  own  school  days,  and  also  on  the  experience  of 
lo  yt'urs  at  Oxfoi-d,  during  which  pupil:^  were  constantly  bringing 
me  compoflition  in  vert*  nnd  prose.     I  have  often  mnuaed  mynelf  by 
panUteliug  indiridiial.>  with  nutions,  and  noticing  this  cumpiirativfly 
late  appreciation  of  the  cnpabilitics  of  prose  as  a  fact  in  literature,  ns 
1  had  already  oh«crred  it  as  a  fact  in  my  own  development.     Homer 
writes  poetical  nan-ative   when  history  is  still  unknown  in  Greece; 
lIt-*iod  Versifies  didactics  when  (hero  are  uu  proof  treatises  on  agri- 
culture.   Cut  further,  i  believv  that  a  mau  (under  favour  of  Mr.  MtU 
as  well  us  of  the  two  e«»tiyi&.ts)  will  appreciate  the  artistic  part  of 
poetn,'  better  if  he  wntcs  verses  hiuiM.'lf.     Here,  again,  I  am  stating 
what  seifuts  to  mo  to  be  u  couulusiuu  from  my  uwu  expurieuce  iu  the 
ludtter  of  English.     It  may  ur  may  uu(   be  worth  while  to  cultivate 
tbt)  habit,  hut  I  euuuut  admit   that  it  (ails  of  its  object.     As  to  the 
ettreme  cases  which  Mr.  Farrur  mentions,  hoys  saturuliug  thumsflves 
"itli  Ovid  iu  order  to  write  elegiacs,  no  one  is  coucurued  lo  defend 
tlw3U.      It  is  nut  dvsinible  Iu  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  Latin  erotic 
poetry ;  but  nuither  m  it  necessary.  A  literary  police,  I  retidUy  grant, 
is  needed  for  scholars  mi  it  is  fur  other  people.     Uut  to  talk  broadly 
about  "u  iiuical  Uue-ludytsm  of  the  iuteUcct  ...  an  exotic  wliicli 
flourishes   most  luxuriautly  in  tho  thin  artificial  soil  of  vnJn  and 
sfjcond-rate  minds  .  .  .  the  cntbroncmmt   of  conventionality,    the 
apotheosis  of  self-satisfaction,"  as  the  kind  of  tasto  which  (ireek  and 
I^tin  v^^c-writing  tends  to  fost4>r,  is  to  talk  unwarrautjkbly  and 
uxtravagantly.     Huch  denunciations  aggravate  the  mischief  against 
which  they  are  directed ;  they  drive  opponent*  into  a  defying  and 
polemical  attitude,  and  prevent  them  ivam  candidly  admitting  that 
there  arc  dangers  in  their  study  agamst  which  they,  ussunsiblo  mea, 
would  wish  to  bo  on  their  guard. 

I  havo  not  grappled  with  ilr.  Farrar's  argument  from  authority. 
My  deeiro  has  been  to  record  my  own  individual  conviction,  and  so 
I  have  brought  no  compurgators  with  mo,  past  or  present.  Yet  I 
tannot  help  hoping  that  I  might  iind  some  if  it  wero  necessary^ 
though  of  course  it  is  true  that  there  are  great  names  on  the  other 
ado.  Meanwhile,  I  think  the  moderate  advnc:a1fs  of  vcrsc<conipo- 
(ition  may  Bnd  aomo  reason  for  reai>HuKng  themselvos  in  the  very 
viiJence  of  the  storm  which  seems  now  to  be  setting  in  agaimtt  them. 
Doubtless  their  psrty  has  in  its  time  u»ed  expressions  of  unwariiuilcd 
contempt  in  speaking  of  studies  of  a  different  kind;  and  it  is  no 
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more  than  retribution  that  they  slionld  "  hpar  themselves  as  mnny 
thing^A  as  they  have  snid  of  others."  But  Nemesis  is  just,  and  a 
limit  must  exist  somewhere.  There  rannot  bo  much  more  to  be 
said  against  their  study,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  tide  will  turn. 

I  now  come  to  an  essay  which  T  have  rend  in  »omo  rctpcets  with 
more  interest  than  any  other  in  the  volume,  I  mean  Mr.  Wilson's. 
It  may  not  be  as  thonghtfiil  n-s  one  or  two  others,  but  it  is  decidedly 
the  most  inspiring.  The  gem  of  the  whole  paper  i8  contained  in  a 
few  pages,  where  he  givca  an  account  of  his  own  method  of  teaching 
botany  to  a  class  of  boys  by  what  he  truly  calls  a  fwiieniic  proce«e, 
drawing  out  iutcUigonce  before  commuuicating  knowledge,  and  only 
imparting  fcrmtilus  where  the  pupil's  mind  has  come  absolutely  to 
yearn  for  some  priucipk'  imder  which  to  combine  it«  facts.  Bven 
those  who  are  ignorant  uf  natural  science  must  feel,  on  reading  these 
pagCH,  thot  they  are  in  the  presence  of  u  really  eminent  teacher,  who 
could  hunlly  fail  to  cjtervtBC  a  pawerful  iuIlucDce  on  any  mind  ef 
dect5i)t  capacity  with  which  he  might  bu  brought  into  contact. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  the  effect  which  their  perusal 
had  ou  myself.  It  did  not  make  me  iwl  fhut  nuturiU  science  ought 
to  be  taught  in  sehouU  less  restrictedly  than  it  is  ;  that  I  was  already 
prepared  to  concede.  It  did  not  make  me  feel  that  nuturul  science 
ought  to  be  made  a  port  of  every  hoy's  education  ;  that  I  fejir  I  shall 
always  be  disposed  to  question.  But  it  sot  me  thinking  whether  the 
method  employed  so  successfully  in  teiiching  natural  science  might 
not  he  applied  to  other  things  in  which  1  happen  to  he  more  in- 
terested— whether  Mr.  Bowcn's  view  of  toaching  language  without 
grammar,  to  which  I  was  not  previously  inclined,  might  not  have 
some  portion  of  truth  in  it. 

What  more  I  have  to  say  must,  unhappily,  be  confined  to  the 
point  on  which  I  differ  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  neccasity  of  compelling 
all  boys  to  undergo  a  course  of  scientific  instruction.  1  believe  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  what  Mr.  Wilson  "  holds  to  be  a  pestilent 
heresy," — **  a  theory  of  education  in  M-hich  bnys  should  Icam  nothing 
hut  whatthty  show  a  taste  for."  I  should  not  myself  put  it  quite  so 
nakedly;  and  I  should  be  ready  to  have  my  theory  modified  (which 
does  not  mean  set  aside)  by  tho  praetica]  esj>ericnce  of  school- 
masters. What  I  think  then  is,  that  boys  who  have  a  decided  tnsto 
for  any  intellectual  study  recognised  as  forming  a  part  of  school 
education  ought  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  it,  to  the  total  neglect  of 
some  studies,  and  the  partial  neglect  of  others.  The  IMntonic 
Socrates  lays  down  f  whether  he  is  always  consistent  with  himself  on 
this,  any  more  than  on  other  subjectfl,  I  really  do  not  know)  that 
"  no  trace  of  slavcrj-  ought  to  mi'x  with  the  studies  of  the  free-bom 
man ;  for  the  continual  performance  of  bodily  labour  docs,  it  is  true, 
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CExert  no  evil  influeacc  opon  the  body  ;  but,  in  the  ca&o  of  tbe  iniiid, 
no  etudy,  pursDcd  under  compukion,  rcnialus  rooted  lu  the 
memory."  *  Probably  many  instances  might  bo  quoted  to  (luipruve 
this  ht£t  statement ;  but  I  am  gui-o  thcro  ie  a  great  doal  of  truth  tu 
it.  "Mule  porta  male  dllabiintur:"  what  wo  take  tio  iittiTcst  iu 
lesming  wc  aro  commonly  glad  to  forget.  Tho  real  thing,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  etrcngthcn  the  lovo  of  knowlcdgo  whcru  it  exiHla,  and 
lead  it  on  continually  to  frosh  acquirciticutfl,  £eokiiig  corrections  for 
one-sidednc»ia  whrrc  I  believe  they  may  generally  bo  found,  in  ever 
widening  and  deepening  Wowh  of  tho  nludy  itself.  There  will 
always  be  out-lying  subjects  to  which  the  student  will  have  some 
afliniiy,  and  tbcKe  he  iimy  easily  Iw  led  to  pick  up;  u  boy  with 
claitsir^  tastes,  e.g.f  will,  as  a  general  i-ulo,  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment, take  kindly  tu  English  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
will  be  studies  to  which  a  boy  of  this  kind  will  be  apt  to  feel  a  natural 
repugnance ;  witness  what  I  may  almost  call  the  hereditary  feud 
between  cla-ssic^  and  mathematics.  I  do  not  nay  that  it  may  not  be 
possible,  by  a  long  and  elaborate  course  of  training,  to  soften  these 
antipathies;  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  in  some  eases  desirable 
to  do  BO ;  but  afl^r  all,  some  choice  must  be  mode,  and  there  arc  many 
things  of  which  tho  majority  of  cultivated  men  must,  each  in  his 
ovn  tuphcro,  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance.  I  am  rcody  to  in- 
clude Latin  and  Oreek  among  these,  as  regards  one  type  of  men, 
destined  to  one  course  in  life.  I  do  not  see  why  I  may  not  include 
natural  science  as  regards  another.  One  class  need  not  know  the 
Greek  name  for  the  liver,  or  the  Latin  fur  the  spletn ;  another  class 
seed  not  know  where  the  liver  or  the  spleen  in,  unlc»e,  unhappily, 
the  iiUbrmation  should  be  brought  home  to  (hem  ia  a  practical  shape. 
Some  ph}»ical  facts  tbe  literary  man  will  re(|uire  for  the  conduct  of 
ordinary  life,  !xn*L  he  will  get  them  ;  some  facts  about  antiquity  the 
•cientific  man  will  require  in  order  to  understand  the  condition  of 
things  about  him,  and  he  also  will  get  them.  For  these  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse,  the  broad  sheet  of  the 
TimcK  newspaper  will  supply  sufficient  common  ground.  Kor  pur- 
poses of  mental  culture,  apart  from  professional  exigences,  each  will 
find  ample  moans  of  refreshment  in  his  ow'n  and  cognate  fitudics. 

HuL  it  is  said  that  classical  men  need  a  scientific  education.  Mr. 
Parker  tolls  us  that  men  of  science  make  the  complaint  which  ErQ.smus 
mode  of  the  scholars  of  his  day  :  "  Incrcdibilo  quam  nihil  iatclligot 
hUf-ratorum  vulgus."  Mr.  famday,  to  a.  paper  of  whose  he  refers, 
Bpoke  strongly  to  the  Public  School  Commissioners  of  the  delusions 
entertained  by  cultivated  persons  on  matters  of  whieh  no  one  can  be 
II  judge  without  having  hod  a  scientific  training.  "  Up  lo  this  very 
*  Plato,  "  Republic,"  book  rii.  p.  ^36  (DiLric*  and  Vanghu'i  Lroiutatioo). 
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day  there  come  to  mo  persons  of  good  education,  men  and  women 
quite  fit  for  all  that  you  expect  from  education ;  they  come  to  me, 
and  they  talk  to  me  about  things  thai  Wlon;*  to  natural  scionc^, 
about  racMnerism,  table-tuming,  flying  through  the  air,  about  the 
laws  of  gi-avity ;  they  como  to  me  to  ask  lue  questions,  aad  they 
insist  again»t  me,  who  think  I  know  a  little  of  thutie  Ibwk,  that  I  am 
wrong  and  thej-  are  right,  in  a  maimer  which  shows  how  little  the 
ordinary  ccurBO  of  education  has  taught  such  minda."  No  one  will 
defend  these  injudicious  querists,  who  go  to  consult  the  oracle  and 
then  argue  ugainst  the  response  given  ;  though  I  suppose  it  might 
be  asked  whether  their  belief  in  their  illusions  is  likely  to  have  done 
them  much  harm,  apart  from  leading  them,  an  it  apparently  did,  to 
violate  good  taste.  But  I  m-IU  meet  the  complaint  with  a  counter  bit  of 
oxpcrieiice.  In  1853,  not  long  after  tuhle-tumiug  came  into  vo^Pj 
I  was  acquainted  with  u  perattn  who  had  no  KcientiHc  knowledge,  but 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  study  of  Greek  plays.  lie  beard  of 
table-taming,  und  became  rather  interested  in  it.  He  tried  it  him- 
self in  a  miniature  form,  which  at  that  time  was  fashionable  among 
beginners,  thu  turning  of  a  hat.  The  hat  turned  readily.  IIo  hod 
endeoTOurcd  to  observe  his  own  movements  while  the  process  was 
going  on,  hut  found  that  the  very  act  of  thinking  of  his  fingers'  ends 
gave  him  a  sensation  as  if  his  fingers*  ends  did  not  belong  to  him,  ao 
that  ho  could  not  tcU  whether  they  wcro  imparting  any  motion  to  the 
hat,  mnch  leas  whether  the  fingers'  ends  of  hia  neighbours  were  im- 
porting any.  Ho  resolved  to  snspond  his  judgment  until  flome 
physical  philosopher  should  •tpcak.  In  two  or  three  weeks  one  did 
sponk,  and  that  was  Mr.  Faraday  himself,  in  a  well-known  letter  to 
the  7V/«M.  My  friejid  was  satisfied,  and  troubled  hira^lfver)*  little 
about  table-tnming  afterwards.  What  led  him  to  .-"O  sane  a  conclu- 
sion? Tt  was  simply  that  he  was  just  tlien  begintiing  to  take  a  firm 
hold  of  his  own  suhjef;t,  and,  in  consequence,  to  understand  the 
authority  which  special  knowledgo  imparl.s  to  its  possessor. 

Tint,  granting  that  tt  is  possible  for  non-scientific  persons  to  avoid 
forming  or  propounding  rush  judgments  on  scientific  subjects  by 
attending  to  the  simple  rule  of  minding  one's  own  buisiness,  is  there 
nothing  of  importance  to  all  edutate<l  men,  to  appreciate  which  a 
knowledge  of  science  is  absolutely  noeea'<ary?  My  readers  will  have 
anticipated  that  I  am  going  to  speak  ef  a  matter  far  graver  than 
any  I  have  touched  on  yet,  the  issue  now  pending  between  science 
and  i-evelation.  Mr.  Parker  presses  this  point  iu  a  few  words  ;  ilr. 
Wilson  more  at  length.  The  latter  thinks  that  uu  one  can  meet  the 
question  properly  in  whose  mi'jid  religious  and  scieiitilic  ideas  have 
not  been  allowed  to  grow  up  side  by  iside.  Now,  it  is  important  at 
starting  to  ascertain  to  whom  or  what  the  duty  of  coming  to  a  von- 
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elusion  qn  tiis  quustion  is  owing.     Is  it  io  religion  or  to  science? 
Clearly  to  the  former.      I  do  not  say  that  M-e  bare  no  duties  to 
Science  :  we  all  of  us  have  duties  to  it ;  those  who  are  led  to  it  by 
nataral  beat  or  circumstances  are  bound  to  cultivate  it;  those  who 
are  not  so  led  nre  bound  lo  treat  it  with   respect,  and  to  refratn  from 
rash  and  ignorant  comments  on  it.     Dut  that  belong  to  the  part  of 
the  argoment  with  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  page  or 
two,  not  to  the  part  which  we  are  now  coneiderJng.     The  new  claim 
advanced  for  science  rests  on  another  duty,  our  duty  to  religion. 
Science  and  religion  are  in  apparent  conflict,  and  therefore  it  con- 
cerns all  religious  men  to  entertain  some  opinion  on  a  struggle  which 
may  aScet  religion.     It  is  a  question  whether  we  are  all  bound  to  be 
Bcientifie ;  there  is  no  question,  among  those  with  whom  I  desire  to 
claAS  myself,  that  wo  arc  nil  bound  to  be  religious.      I  am  not  advo- 
cating any  sectarian  view ;    I  admit   freely  that   all    truth    comes 
from  God,  and  that  reh'gion  may  be  injured,  not  merely  by  questioncrfi 
who  start  difficulties,  but  by  answerers  who  ignore  them.     I  am  only 
anxious  to  put  the  matter,  as  regards  those  who  recognise  religion, 
on  ita  tme  basis.      What  wc  have  to  inquire,  then,  is,  how  moy  our 
duty  to  religion  in  this  matter  bo  satisfiod  P    Is  it  due  to  religion 
that  all  those  of  us  who  are  capable  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
scientific  truth  should  try  to  do  so  ?   Lot  as  consider  whnt  the  points  at 
iflsiie  between  seience  and  religion  are.     Two  of  those  -moit  promi- 
laotitly  canvnssed  nre  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
ojld  the  crctlibility  of  the  Oospcl   miracles.     Would  the  breach  that 
eiistfl  with  regard  to  matters  like  these  be  hralpd  by  a  general  diffmion 
of  scientific   knowledge?      Some  hove  thought  that  a  profmindcr 
investigation  of  science  would  remove  tho  apparent  eontradietions 
"which  now  trouble  so  many  minds.     It  may  be  so ;  but  is  this  likely 
to  result  from  a  more  geneml  difliurion  of  scientific  cduration  ?    If  it 
5s  necessary  to  dig  deeper  than  the  science  of  the  present  day,  will 
■not  such  digging  be  carried  on  by  the  few  rather  than  by  the  many? 
On  the  other  hand,  might  not  there  be  a  danger,  if  science  were  more 
«iiflrusrd  among  educatcifl  men,  thot  those  who  are  zealous  for  ri>ljgi(>ti 
'Would  broach  superficial    theories  of  reoonciliation  or  confutation, 
as  readily  commend   themselves  to  partial  knowledge,  while 
key  could    not   have    occurred  to  honest    ignorance?      Surely  the 
present  aspect  of  the  controversy  tends  to  show  that  men  require,  for 
"llieir  own  peace,  at  any  rate,  not  instruction  in  natural  science,  but 
"views  drawn  from  a  philosophy  of  another  kind  ;  news  which,  while 
fttcepting  the  statements  of  science,  if  need  he,  at  its  own  ustimate, 
Aall  suggest  other  considerations  unknown  to  science,  and  produce 
in  the  mind,  not,  perhaps,  iutellc-ctual  wilisfaction,  but  at  any  rate  u 
contented  acquiescence  in  imperfeet  lights,  as  a  condition  at  once 
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warranted  by  tad  aad  n^otunitmdod  by  oiiaLog^'.  If,  aa  I  bcIicTC, 
our  conclusion  must  be,  &a  rcligioua  men  ulivu  to  Ihu  controversies  of 
our  time,  tliat  while,  on  tbu  ouc  bund,  tiicrc  ure  iimiiy  unsulvbd  difG- 
cultius,  on  the  other  thoro  aro  realities  lying  beyond  the  range  of 
Ibose  difHcultics,  wliy  are  wc  bound  tu  eii^nivc  the  difficulties  deeply 
on  our  minds,  so  that,  turn  wlien*  wu  wilt,  they  may  always  confrcmt 
usP  Why  is  it  noceasar}'  tbaL  every  cultiratcd  man  should  be  able 
to  appreciate  from  his  ovcti  exjierienco  the  full  strength  of  the 
reaistauDe  which  tH;ieiitiric  babils  of  nuiid  oppiisc  to  the  reception  of  a 
theory  of  supernatural  interferem.-c?  No  one  pretends  that  tho  dis- 
pute is  really  to  be  decided  un  that,  i^^ue  ;  !t  itt  merely  one  of  various 
elements  in  the  question  ;  and  till  idl  cultivated  men  are  so  educated  us 
to  appreciate  all  tho  elements  of  the  question  thoroughly,  it  is  worse 
thiui  vain,  it  U  mischievous,  to  press  on  religious  groumls  tho  claims 
of  any  single  element  to  special  study.  Xo  dimbt  the  study  of  evi- 
dences is  the  proper  work  of  the  ablest  of  the  clergj',  and  of  such  of 
the  hiity  who  fwl  tbul  from  cirtTunistances  they  are  best  ablo  in  (bat 
way  to  stir\-e  tlieir  generation ;  but  it  should  be  a  really  thorough 
study,  neither  one-sided  nor  superBcial.  'Uliat  others  hava  to  do  is, 
not  to  solve  the  problem  for  the  wurUl,  but  to  appreciate  its  condi- 
tions, which  will  be  ouc  way  of  wjlving  it  for  thomselvea. 

After  all,  I  fear  Mr.  Wilson  will  still  be  unconvinced.  He  will 
not  allow  literary  men  to  argue  from  tbcir  own  mental  experience 
that  they  do  not  need  a  scientific  training ;  and  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  at 
bottom  the  argument  which  is  really  powerful  with  aU  of  xm.  I  will 
only  entreat  him  to  believe  that,  though  a  lltcrai-y  student  may  not 
use  his  faculty  of  natural  obwrvatiou  wb^^^n  be  is  out  of  doors,  hia 
mind  is  not  necessarily  idle  or  unoccupied ;  he  may  have  thoughts 
which  are  worth  having  in  tliemselves,  and  which  be  could  not  have 
if  hist  attention  were  otUeririse  engaged. 

The  three  remaining  essays  need  not  detain  us  so  long.  The 
matters  for  controversy  which  they  open  hiiVL-  been  partially  antici- 
pated ;  and  generally  they  may  be  limid  to  bo  lostt  controversial  than 
most  of  their  predecessors.  Two  of  them,  moreover,  are  compara* 
lively  short,  those  by  Mr.  Hales  and  Lord  Houghton.  Lord 
Houghton's  acts  as  u  sort  of  Cfiiroif,  nut  going  into  detail,  but 
enforcing  the  general  doctrine  of  making  education  more  modem  on 
social  grounds.  Like  everything  wbicb  comes  frum  him,  it  is 
elegantly  and  gracefully  written,  and,  standing  us  it  does  at  tho  end 
of  the  list,  it  enables  us  to  closo  tho  volume  with  a  sense  of  artUtic 
finish.  Mr.  Hales,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes  himself  to  a  special 
point,  the  teaching  of  English  in  schools,  which  Le  tlunks  ought  to 
be  made  the  basis  of  all  other  linguistic  and  literary  training.  Mr. 
Sidgwick  had  already  pressed  the  same  thing,  though  Z  urn  not  sure 
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wbotier  he  would  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Ilulea  on  all  matters  of 

detail.     Their  view  would  have  my  warm  sympathy  if  I  could  bo 

quite  sure  of  its  feasibility.      No  one  will  deny  that  u  knowledge  of 

tho   English   language  and  litcrataro  i^  an   essential  purl  of  the 

literary  training  uf  an  Englishman.     Other  modoni  languages  he 

may  neglect  with  moro  or  less  of  impunity  ;  but  to  nogloct  his  owa 

would  be  absolutely  suicidal    Tho  only  question  is  whether  room  eaa 

he  found  for  it  in  tho  olaasiiral  part  of  tho  preiienc  school  rurriculum. 

I  ain  assuming  that  Greek  and  l^atin  arc  to  bo  retained  utt  purttons 

of  tho  early  training  of  hoys  edufiated  in  that  department ;  and  I 

should  be  inclined  to  add  to  them  Gorman,  for  the  reason  which  I 

bintctl  in  a  fonner  pagi:,  that,  while  it  is  ull-important  an  a  key  ti> 

modem  learning,  it  is  comjiuratjvoly  difficult  to  pick  up  later,  and 

therefore  ought,  I  think,  to  ho  mastered  in  tho»o  early  years  which 

ure  naturally  associatetl  with   Jntelloetuol  drudgery.      With  three 

languages  on  hand,  T  confess  I  doubt  whether  oven  a  clever  Ixiy 

vould  tind  room  for  the  Rystematic  study  of  a  fourth,  even  though 

that  fourth  be  his  own.     On  tho  othor  hand,  knowledge  of  English 

can  always  be  picked  up :  a  boy's  ignoraneo  of  his  own  language  la 

not  that  kind  of  ignorance  which  offers  resistance  to  the  acquirement 

of  knowledge,  and  much  may  bo  done  without  direct  teaching  to 

make  a  clever  boy  a  good  Knglinh  scholnr.    Let  me  nay,  by  the  way, 

that  I  scarcely  agree  with    Mr.  Sidgwick  when  he  doclnrefl  that  he 

wishes  the  "occa-sional  and  irregular  training"  which  boya  now  get 

"to   be  made  an  general  and  systomalic  as  possible."     One  of  the 

complaints  againnt  tho  increasing  exactingnos^  of  modem  education 

ia,  that  it  allows  hoys  no  time  for  reading.     Bouhtle&s  "o^  that 

athletic  taatpfl  have  become  so  absorbing,  musters  may  be  jcalnun  of 

leaving  more  leisure  than  necejisary  at  a  boy's  disposal ;  yet  I  think 

noet  would  feci  it  to  he  a  pity  thnt  a  pupil  should  receive  the  whole 

of  his  intellwitual  impressions  through  tho  medium  of  bis  form- 

xnoater  or  his  private  tutor.    That  Kngli»h  should  be  taught  to  those 

"whnso  training  is  not  intended  to  be  classical,  I  readily  admit ;  and 

if  in  a  bifurcated  school  any  crumbs  from  tho  wcll-fumished  table  in 

the  modem  department  could  be  made  to  full  to  the  closstcol  boyii 

■without  entailing  the  necessity  of  their  sitting  through  every  meal. 

it  would  be  a  real  point  gained.    "While  I  am  on  the  subject  I  may 

ziolc  that  the  absence  of  any  Professor  of  Kngliah  is  one  of  the  moAt 

patent  wants  of  the  Knglish  Univeraities.     An  Anglo-Saxon  chair 

may  throw  light  on  the  "diviuc  fore-time"   of  tho  language;  a 

Poetry  chair  may  do  something  for  part^  of  the  literature;  hut  a 

more  systematic  cultivation  of  the  subject  i«  needed,  and  it  is  a 

discredit  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  make  no  attempt  to 

BTippIy  it. 
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ilr.  Joliuson's  cstiuy  oomci  uoar  Mr.  Sidgwick's  for  suggcstivcnc 
and  thought,  ii'  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  it.     Perhaps  iu  i-flt:ot  la 
injured  to  some  extent  by  the  form  into  which  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
thionn.     There  is  uu  uutobiugraphical  clement  in  it ;  it  jirufesiHw  to 
record  the  writer's  experiences  as  a  schoolmaster ;  and  this  is  not 
unljrequc-ntly  done  in  a  tone  of  cynical  beU'-depreci»tiou.     The  rcKuIt 
ia  (hat,  though  wc  have  much  light,  the  light  i»  not  always  quite  dr}'. 
The  same  vein  of  individuality  appears  occasionally  in  the  iUu&tni- 
tions  with  which  he  sots  forth  his  arguments.     Like  motit  of  his 
coileagaes  in  this  volume,  ho  pleads  for  pliysicul  science;  and  oiio  of 
the  considerutians  he  advances  is  the  value  which  the  clas&ical  wn'toTs 
whom  we  admire  attached  to  the  study.    "  It  in  piiinful  to  miiunci'al 
uU  that  we  leave  tmuoticed  ;  the  *  natural  questions  '  which  a  Seiu 
woidd  have  asked,  which  we,  the  distant  heirs  of  Seneca,  eit 
■light  or  dread.     We  furoc  our  pupils  to  say  in  Latin  verse,  thj 
■ciuuda  to  me  almoflt  as  the  voice  of  the  Fairy  Queen  summoning 
rhymer,  'Happy  is  he  who  hath  been  able  to  learn  the  cau&ea 
things,  why  (he  earth  Irumbles,  uud  the  deep  seas  gape  ;'  and  vet 
are  not  to  tell  them.     Virgil  humbly  grieved,  but  we  grieve  m 
that  we  cannot  rt'uuh  those  reuinu  of  wonder.    .     .     .    What  wot 
Lucretiua  have  thought  of  men  who  knew,  or  might  know,  sucli* 
lbiug(>,  und  were  iifniid  to  tell  the  young  of  tht-iii,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
their  perception  of  his  peculiarities  V    How  would  0\-id  flout  at  u» 
if  he  heard  that  we  c^uld  unfold  the  boiindloi^  mysteries  contuimnl 
in.  his  germinal  saying,  'All  things  change,  nothing  perishes*  auJ 
paiwud  them  by  tu  potter  over  his  little  ingenuities ! "     Surely  U 
IB  misleading  to  talk  in  this  wa.y  of  the  ancients,  as  though  thc-ir 
circumslancea  were  precisely  the  same  as  our  own.      Know]f<Igc  was 
in  their  days  &r  Ioh»  extensive  and  multitarious  thon  it  is  now,  and 
the  pnuctplo  of  a  division  of  studies  was  in  conatx^uence  mut-h  leea 
ruMguibcd.    An  ancient  student  wus  necessarily  more  ambiliouft  in  his 
nuige  of  inquii-y  than  u  modern  Htudeut  either  can  or  ought  to  be. 
Then  there  are  special  circuinhlauues  allac}iiug  to  each  of  the  (Hflcreut 
writers  named.     It  i.s  diflieult  to  understand  why  wc  arc  hound  to 
loUow  in  tho  »t«p8  of  Sonoca ;  he  in  not  one  of  the  authors  who  have 
made  our  knowledge  of  t^Ia^icul  littirature  what  it  in  to  us;  and  tho 
mere  fuet  that  be  writes  in  Latin  and  was  cncyelnpardic  is  hardly 
a  reason  why  those  M*ho  reud    Latin  should  be  cncj'cloptcdio  alto. 
Virgil,  if  I  rea<l  him  rightly,  did  not  so  much  wish  to  be  n  natural 
philosopher,  winch  be  niij^ht  have  beeii,  as  to  be  the  poet  of  natural 
philosoptiy  ;  nor  is  it  cleorj  even  ao,  what  his  wish  means.  Il  uiuy  h» 
&  graceful  way  of  deprecating  companHon  with  Lucretiu):,  to  whom 
the  whole  pauHUge  Iti  an  allusion ;  it  may  be  a  despairing  aspiralitOL 
(liter  tlie  iuwnnl  satisfootion  supposed  to  be  given  by  Epicurean  belief 
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cr  disbelief.   As  for  Lacrotius,  the  "  nature  of  thtnga  "  had  a  terrible 
jeality  to  him  ;  his  croed  was  bound  up  with  his  phyiiit.'al  theurj'. 
It  would  certainly  be  strange  if  any  one  should  read  Ihmugb  his 
poem  for  tho  aako  of  notiug  his  pcculiaritieb  without  attempting  to 
understand  bis  philosophy;  but  is  this  often  doncF    My  own  experi- 
ence would  lead  mc  to  think  that  haixlly  any  who  arc  not  pre|iared 
to    enter   into   his    philosophy  read    blm  continuously,   und   that 
those  who  wi^  to  observo  his  peculiarities  as  a  writer  read  only 
certain   ports  of   his  poem,  those,  namely,  which  contain    Icaal   of 
oatural  scienoe.      Ovid's  case  is  diumetricaily  opposite :    whotoTor 
he  may  hare  thought  of  his  "  germinal  Baji-ing,"  it  la  in  no  senae  a 
•ample  of  his  poetry ;  and  those  who,  instead  of  tr^'iog  to  develop 
it6  meaning,  devote  their  time  to  his  prettineeeoe  of  expression,  do 
no  more  than  he  appurently  wished  them  to  do.     Is  a  reader  of 
Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man "  bound   to  study  the  philosophy,  which 
is  probably  secoad-band  as  well  as   second-rate,   rather  than    the 
<lictioa  and  vertuii cation,  which  arc  really  what  give  the  poem  its 
character  f    But  I  must  not  follow  Mr.  Johnson  further  into  details, 
though  I  should  have   liked   tu   put  him   on   his  defenoe  for   his 
atatement  that  "  the  monstrous  fuluities  which  disfigure  .^cbylus 
are  coudemued.  by  the  clMir  hood  of  ou  AristcphuncB,  and  con  be 
proved  to  be  bod ;  "  un  unmeasured  way  of  talking,  from  which  even 
!2Lr.  Sidgwick  is  not  quite  free.      A  disaectiou   of  un   illustration. 
^akes  up  more  room  than  the  iJluntnLtioii  ilftplf:  slid  the  more  iin 
essayist  hoB  to  say,  the  mure  a  reviewer  is  obligtxl  to  euy  in  anawer- 
ug  him.     I  wilt  only  add,  then,  briefly,  that  I  cordially  agree  with 
Sir.  Jobnmo's  object,  tlie  education  of  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
Iwys,  and  think  that  he  has  been  ver^'  succcs^ul  in  showing  in  how 
xnany  vay%  it  may  be  done  without  outstepping  tho  ordinary  limits 
of  a  classical  and  literary  training.     To  hitt  plaii  of  leaching  French 
Byttematically  to  his  cloKsicol   pupila   I    incline  to  demur,  for  the 
Ttascm  I  gave  a  page  or  two  back  in  speaking  of  Mr.  ilalcs's  essay. 
Throe  languages  seem  to  mo  tho  utmo&t  that  a  boy  con  profitably 
pursue  at  once  ;  and  Frcnuh  te  not,  like  Gcnuau,  a  language  which 
it  is  difficult  to  acquire  at  a  later  period. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  supposed  that  I  wished  the  foregoing 
pages  to  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  examination  of  tho  contents 
of  this  volume.  To  examine  it  thoroughly  would  require  a  volume 
if  at  loast  twice  ita  bulk,  and  a  writer  far  more  versed  in  educational 
^Mstions  than  I  am.  All  that  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  follow 
t!ie  example  of  the  Parliamentary  orator  (was  it  Mr.  CobdonP)  who 
uid  it  was  his  habit  to  step  out  and  join  the  debate  when  he  saw  it 
og  by  his  door.  The  thread  which  runs  through  my  criticism 
1 1  have  said  already,  a  belief  that  the  question  before  ua  is  not 
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how  to  &ame  a  new  theory  of  liberal  education  which  shall  supersede 
the  old,  but  how  to  construct  a  Systran  which  shall  give  scope  for 
different  theories,  adapted  to  different  circumstances.  We  are  not 
likely  to  conTince  each  other ;  we  have  no  right  to  silence  or  ignore 
each  other ;  it  remains  that  we  should  tolerate  each  other.  How  a 
toleration  may  best  be  organized  is  a  question  which  I  leave  to  those 
who  are  more  accustomed  to  grapple  with  details.  The  adoption  of 
bifurcation  in  all  our  larger  schools  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
way  of  meeting  the  want  in  its  earlier  stages  :  to  satisfy  it  in  a 
later  period  it  would  probably  be  necessary  that  the  TTniTersities 
should  recognise  from  the  first  that  distinction  of  studies  which  is 
now  conceded,  sparingly  and  with  hesitation,  in  the  latter  part  of 
an  academical  career. 

John  Cosington. 
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NOTES  FBOM  WITIUN  THE  OITV. 


T)  03IE  is  tranquil.    The  Holy  Father,  with  the  aid  of  the  Chusse- 
•^*'    pot  rifle,  has  "made  o  solitude  aad  calls  it    peace."      The 
galea  of  the  city  arc  still  barricaded  by  earthworks  and  Btagnant 
ditches.      The  Piazza  del  Popoio  ia  encumbered  with  that  ulli/na 
rafio  trfft/m,  the    black -throated    cannon.      The    parapets    of     the 
Piiiciti   aro   surmounted  by  hcavj'  earth-bags,  with  loop-holes  for 
rifles,  and  Rcli^on  is  cvcrj-wherc  armed  and  in  uniform.   The  people 
uv  cnishcti  and  the  priests  triumpli.     The  strocta  aro  thronged  by 
wltliers,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  foreigners,  and  the  Zouave^  aro 
(Specially  conspicuous,  not  only  by  their  dress,  but  by  their  strutting 
and  imperious  airs  of  ownership.     Never,  within  my  knowledge,  did 
tti&  city  look  so  sad  and  depressed.     There  is  no  life  or  movement 
anywhere,  and  even  on  festal  days  the  (Torso  is  comparatively  empty. 
-Iltere  scema  to  be  a  diiierent  population  in  the  alrceta,  and  tho  focoB 
one  sees  are  dull  and  dispirited.    And  no  wonder  it  is  so,  for  tho 
Pupnlini  arc  chiefly  risible.     The  flower  of  the  Roman  people  Ian- 
^iahes  in  prison,  or  has  hwn  dri*-en  beyond  the    gates.     Besides 
^c  prisoners  of  war  and  the  wounded,  no  leas  than  2,000  men  are 
under  arrest,  imprisoned,  aiid  awaiting  process.     How  long  they  will 
Wait  no  one  knows,  for  suspicion  u  in  thia  place  ample  wurruut  for 
wteation,  and  trial  comes  on  according  1o  tho  whim  of  the  authori- 
al at  any  time,  or  at  no  time ;    and,  worse  than  this,  when  trial 
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takes  place  it  ie  little  better  than  a  farce.  The  priBoiio  in  Home  are 
now  so  crowded,  thtit  there  is  no  space  to  lodge  any  raore  peraons; 
and  it  is  nocee&ary,  when  now  orrcets  are  mode,  to  send  the  prisoners 
into  the  adjacent  toims. 

It  is  iniposaiblc  to  obtain  any  exact  or  tmstworthy  information 
from  the  public  proes  as  to  tho  real  history  of  the  late  rerolution. 
The  Osscrvaiore  Romano  and  the  Giornale  di  lioma  do  not  scruple  to 
lalsiiy  tho  known  facts,  and  to  miflrcpresent  in  the  groeseet  manner 
tiio  nishes  of  the  people  and  tho  conduct  of  the  I*apiJ  troops.  There 
BoemB  however  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Zouuves  behaved  very 
badly  during  the  invasion  of  the  Garibaldi (ms,  and  that  the  state  of 
siego  in  tho  city  was  a  reign  of  terror.  Kvcn  during  the  day  it  was 
unsafe  to  walk  the  streets,  which  were  thronged  by  parties  of  cioldien 
who,  on  the  8lif»ht*et  pretext,  and  often  with  no  pretext  at  all,  shot 
and  huyoneted  innocent  persona.  In  repeated  inetanoes  single  men 
were  aet  upon  by  «]uads  of  Zouaves,  who,  innteiid  of  arresting  them 
for  esaminaiion,  barbarously  wounded  or  murdered  them,  upon  mere 
BQgpioion  that  they  might  bo  connected  with  revolutionary  incidents. 
If  a  bomb  was  exploded  in  any  piazza,  all  persons  seen  neor  the  spot, 
whether  drawn  by  curioeity  to  a  door  or  window,  or  seeking  shelter 
onywhere,  were  at  onco  fired  at.  In  the  attack  made  upon  one  houso 
where  arras  were  discovered  on  one  of  the  floors,  and  a  defence  was 
attempted  by  the  band  of  revoliitionistawho  were  gathered  thMv,  the 
whole  house  was  rovaged,  tho  ftimituro  of  tho  occupants  of  all  the 
floon  destroyed,  and  every  article  of  any  value  was  stolm.  One 
pcrsc»i,  well-known  to  the  attacking  party  as  a  peaceable  man, 
entirely  unconnected  with  any  revolutionary  designs,  had  the  inis- 
forture  to  Indge  in  on  tipper  floor  ;  tho  soldiers  broke  into  his  npnrt- 
mont ;  he  and  his  family  were  protected,  and  no  outrage  was  com- 
mitted on  them,  except  that  ho  was  placed  under  arrest ;  but  big 
rooms  wore  plundered,  all  his  money  ond  silver  plate,  and  nil  the 
jeweller}'  of  his  wife,  were  taken  ;  ond  the  savings  of  a  life  of  iru- 
golity  and  toil  were  lost  in  an  hour.  Ho  returned  from  prison  in  a 
few  days  to  find  himself  utterly  ruined.  Another  rase  wan  that  of 
u  servant  of  the  Barberini  fiimily,  who  had  the  misfortrino  to  be 
passing  down  a  streot  near  by  a  piaun  when  a  bomb  exploded. 
Alarmed  by  the  noise,  besought  the  nearest  refugp,  bnt  being  seen  by 
a  party  of  Zouovcs,  he  was  shot  down,  and  then  Hurrounded  and 
bayoneted  ob  he  lay  on  the  ground.  Fortunately,  dei^pite  his 
woonds,  he  eaeaped  with  his  life;  but  although  there  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  he  wa>i  in  any  way  connected  with  the  expIo«on,  hewaa 
aentcnc^cd  to  death,  and  only  saved  by  the  earnest  remonsti-ances  of 
Prince  Bnrbrrini. 

In  still  another  case,  a  Zouave  having  been  shot  by  au  uaknown 
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person  at  one  of  the  casinos  near  the  Vntican,  0  party  of  suWictb 
immediately  issued  in  search  of  the  a^iassin.  The  street  was  cmjity. 
Olid  finding  no  one  opon  whom  they  eonld  wreak  thc^i^  Tengeonco, 
Ihcy  entered  an  osteria  called  tho  "  Cecchino,"  whoro  soTcral  pcrwins 
wore  quietly  seated,  among  whom  were  three  ur  four  old  men  (two  of 
whom  wore  "  vocea  morti  "  employed  to  corry  bodiea  to  the  griiTc),  u 
woman,  and  two  or  three  children ;  and  though  thero  were  no  gromidft 
to  inspect  those  persons  of  any  kind  of  implication  in  tho  crime,  or 
even  of  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  although  no  rGsiatance  was  made, 
they  immediately  rilauglitered  the  whole  of  them  in  cold  Wood. 
T>uring  this  period  the  Zimavrs  thronged  tho  stroet  with  thmr  gnns 
loaded  and  swung  on  their  shoulders  ready  for  instant  use,  and  enrry- 
ing  loaded  and  cochpd  revolvers  in  their  hnndi«,  which  they  nsed  on 
the  rtlightetir  pretenec  againut  innocent  persons. 

Incidents  like  this  were  of  constant  oeenr.'pnce,  and  tho  result  was, 

of  counw,  A  unlvenuil  state  of  terror  among  the  poople.     Shops  were 

partially   opened,  and   wore   closed   long  hofore  mnfiot ;  the 

treclii  were  deserted  ;  no  one  could  piuw  out  of  tho  gates ;  and  tho 

•flenee  of  tho  ppopin  was  pme.laimed  by  thn  nowspapern  of  Rome  as 

n  proof  of  their  nfTection  for  the  Pupal  GoTemmenl.    Puiihi-lfss  there 

19  a  largo  class  of  persons  in  Rome  whose  sympathie^nro  for  the 

*op^.     Tlie   greiit  proportion  of  tho  nnhility  adhere  tf>  him   nnl] 

'ttphold  the  present  stAto  of  things.     Besides  theao  aro  the  employ^K 

of  the  rfovemmont,  who  depend  upon  it  for  their  means  of  s'ihnnu 

enee,  and  all  thoae  who  are  connected  with  the  churches  and  con- 

wuts,  or  ore  priesU  or  fmli  by  profession.     But  the  great  mas-* 

of  tho  intelligent  citizens  of  the  middle  and  lower  class  are  not  only 

'rtppfwcd  to  tho  Papal  Goremmi>nt,  hot  despi*e  it.    They  long  (or  the 

•^"tiiue  when  the  temp«)nil   power   shall   be  OTCrthrown,   and    Rome 

lecoine  tho  eapftil  of  Italy,  and  the  power  of  the  priest'*  be  cast 

Those  who  know  not  tho  terrorism  of  these  latter  days  in 

jme  may  wonder,  if  such  be  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  tho 

people,  why  it  was  that  a  revolution  did  not  take  place  when  the 

(liirihildians  were  almost  at  the  gates.     But  when  it  is  remambpred 

that  the  people  were  almost  entirely  without  fire-arms,  that  the  city 

wm  6lled  with  soldiers  and  sjpies,  that  every  movement  was  watched, 

O&t  orery  person  n^n  whom  a  shadow  of  smpiciou  lay  was  either 

triested  or  undur  surveiUance,  that  tho^te  who  had  the  energy  and 

uliilily  Ir)  orgiiiiize  and  lead  u  revolution  were  in  prison  ur  L>.\ile,  that 

nn  Di>ws  was  allowed  to  come  in,  and  that  the  threats  uf  Franco 

ilflrkeni-d  oU  hopra  of  ultimate  success,  the  apparent  tranquillity  of 

tW  i»Kiple,  interpreted  by  foreigners  into  apjithy,  and  proclaimed 

tij'  tho  Pnp-tl  Government  aa  a  proof  of  afltvtion,  wiU  be  aeon  to 

indicate  anything  ratber  than  acquiescence  in  tho  continuance  of  the 
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Papal  rule,  or  indifference  to  Italy,  Besides  this,  it  must  not  be 
forggtten  tliitt  tlie  policy  oi*  Rome  siuce  1848  bos  been  one  of 
proscription,  exile,  uiid  impriaonmcut  of  uU  who  were  suspected  of 
liberal  views,  so  us  to  deprive  the  reroluttun  of  its  most  energetic 
leaders  and  foUowem.  Other  influences  are  also  to  bo  considered-  , 
Desiroits  as  the  people  were  that  Italy  should  enter  and  take  posaei||^H 
sion  of  Rome,  they  feared  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  ft^H 
sudden  revolution  when  the  city  was  taken  by  tlie  Ganbaldians. 
These  fears  were  not  oti  account  of  the  Oaribaldiaus  themselves,  bnt 
of  the  bunds  of  robbers,  the  refuse  of  uU  Italy,  which,  driren  from 
every  quarter,  thronged  the  city,  and  were  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  confuiiioD  to  commit  any  kiud  of  outrage,  All  accounts  seem 
to  agree  that  during  those  daye  u  largo  number  of  persons  were  seen 
in  the  streets  entirely  uiiluiuwu  to  the  Romans,  and  of  an  appear- 
ance which  was  not  calcuUted  to  inspire  conhdeuce.  Still  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Romans  was  only  apparent.  A  revolution  was  prepared, 
fire-arms  had  been  secretly  obtained  and  hidden,  and  the  day  vas 
appointed  for  the  ritsiug.  But  when  the  moment  came  fur  the  out- 
breuk,  aud  the  Romans  went  iu  take  posseiision  of  the  arms  they  had 
secreted,  every  place  where  ihey  had  been  deposited  was  found  to 
be  in  pos&e|eioii  of  the  I'apal  troops.  The  whole  plan  of  operations 
had  been  betrayed  by  some  traitor,  or  discovered  by  eome  epy  and 
reveuled  tu  the  Govemmcnt.  Nutwithstaudiug  this,  risiugti  took 
place  in  viirious  paria  cf  the  city.  The  Romans,  unarmed  as  they 
were,  threw  themselves  upon  the  patrols,  and  after  drawing  their 
fire,  fought  hand  to  hand  with  them  and  put  them  to  flight.  At 
Ara  Coeli  a  tierce  encounter  look  place;  and  one  band  of  unarmed 
dtizciis  took  possession  of  the  Porta  San  Paolo  and  routed  the 
Zouaves  wLo  guarded  it.  When,  however,  it  was  found  that  these 
bands  were  unarmed,  strong  detachments  of  troops  were  cvcrywhoro 
brought  up  in  numbers  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  and  thus 
the  revolution  was  crushed.  Who  the  traitor  waa  who  revealed  ihc 
plan  of  operations  and  pointed  out  the  place*  where  the  arms  were 
Becretly  deposited,  is  not  surely  known,  but  suspicion  strongly  points 
to  a  certain  advocate,  13e  Domcnicis,  who  was  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  P'rench  Legation,  and  was  one  of  tho  "  Comitnto  Romano," 
and  in  the  secret  counsels  of  tho  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  sought  safety  by  an  immediate 
flight. 

'ITits  attempt  at  revolution  it  serves  tho  purpose  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  gloss  over,  in  order  to  support  the  pretence  tbat  tho  Roman 
people  were  opposed  to  the  entry  of  the  Garihaldians,  and  supported 
the  Pope.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  wan  a  vcr}'  i^erious  rising,  and 
nothing  but  tho  absolute  want  of  arms  and  the  overwhelming  force 
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>f  the  Papal  troops  prevented  it  from  being  Hucccssful.  Aa  it  was, 
for  a  lime  ibo  greatest  alarm  was  felt,  and  some  of  tiie  geadormes 
li.(;eitated  whether  they  ahould  not  take  the  part  of  the  iusurreL-tlon. 
The  plau  bud  been  well-arranged,  at  least  six  or  scTcn  thousand  penions 
rere  pledged  to  ita  support,  and  had  it  not  been  betrayed  to  the  Papal 
Luthorittes,  so  that  the  iasurgenta  found  themselves  unarmed,  there 
LcwemH  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  succeeded.  Such,  at  uU 
Its,  u  Jat  as  I  can  gather,  is  the  general  opioioa  of  both  parties 

It  is  extremely  difficult  is  Koue  to  obtain  any  exact  information 

[of   tlie  real  facts  which  have  occurred,  or  to  determine  which  of 

I'VoriouB  versions  of  any  incident  is  the  most  trustworthy ;   but  there 

'  is  certainly  u  strong  impresbion  here  among  some  of  the  Liberal 

p&rty,  that  there  was  a  moment  when  the  Pope,  threatened  by  the 

Garibaldtuns   from  without,   fearful   of  the  ap'tationa  within,  and 

doubtful  of  the  vacillating  purposes  of  France,  hesitated  in  his  policy, 

and  was  on   the  point  of  calling   for  the  support  of  Italy.     At 

all   events,  it  was  currently  reported  hoi-e  and  believed — and  the 

information  came   straight    from   the   Yaticim   and   from    persons 

■surrounding  the  Pope — that  orders  were  sent  one  morning  to  suspend 

the  Works  of  defence  at  the  gates,  and  that  it  was  determined  to 

call  in  the  Italian  troops  to  preserve  order.     It  is  certain  that  all 

labour  on  the  earthworks  was  for  several  hoiir^  abandoned,  and  that 

'there  was  a  general  rejoicing  in  the  city.     Later  in  the  day  it  is 

aald  that   this  retiolutian  was  overcome  by  the   iuHi-steuce  of  the 

"foreigners"  in  command  of  the  Papal  army,  who  declared  that 

they  camo  there  to  »h(xl   their  blood  in  defence  of  the  Pope,  and 

"Vlio  so  earnestly  opposed  this  dcterminatifin  that  it  was  revoked, 

aad  the  work  on  the  fortifications  was  resumed.     On  the  other  band 

it  is  stated  that  subsequently  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by  the  munici- 

J^Klity,  urging  an  acoommodation  with  Italy,  which  wojt  carried  to  the 

Holy  Father  by  the  secretary,  to   whit!h   ho  Tcsjjondcd  curtly — 

"  ImbeciUi !  "  (fools),  and  exiled  the  unfortunate  bearer.     To  any 

one  who  knows  the  impulsive   character  of  the  Pope,  these  two 

upparcntly  contradictoiy  stories  are  perfectly  rocorieilcBblc.     It  is 

lot  the  hrst  time  that  the  order  of  one  day  has  l>ccn  forgotten  and 

(lenicd  on  tlie  next.     Still  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Pius  IX., 

whose  ambition  rather  points  in  the  way  of  mortyrdom,  and  really 

Wieves  himself  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  (jod  on  earth,  and  specially 

QU^ired  in  all  his  acts,  and  who  is  a-s  vain  and  unreasonable  as  he 

^  obstinate,  could  have  yielded  to  any  pressure  of  circuinstancca ; 

•ad  ihe  only  explanation  of  such  a  determination  would  bo  one  of 

liuM  sudden  changes  of  opinion  and  returns  upon  himself  and  bis 

°l^  ideas,  which  occasionally  a»tonish  his  counsellors  and  friends ; 
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tfT  perliaps  one  of  those  revelations  from  Sta  Filomena  wWch  at 
times  rule  hia  conduct.  If,  in  fact,  be  eveo  for  a  moment  bad  an 
idea  of  compromising  with  Italy,  it  waa  diaaipat^d  at  once  by  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  whoso  assiatanoe,  as  he  satd,  he  had  never 
iittlcMl,  Ht)d  whoBc  presence  he  looked  upon  as  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence.  There  is  no  doabt  that  the  Papal  Goremnient  did 
not  make  a  demand  on  the  Emperor  for  nid,  and  the  Ilomans  them- 
Hclves  were  ao  fixed  in  the  idea  that  the  French  would  not  interfere, 
that  they  refiised  to  believe  in  their  coming  until  they  saw  the 
Mjldicrs  niBrcliinj*  into  the  strceia  of  Home.  So  far  from  their  being 
received  with  enthuaiaam  by  the  people,  as  was  stoted  by  the  French 
journals,  (hey  were  met  by  a  anllen  silence  on  all  sides ;  and  though 
the  Papal  party  wos  strengtbened  and  established  by  their  assist- 
ance, it  was  only  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  which  made  them 
welcome.  The  Emperor  baa  no  Iriends  here  on  cither  side ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pny  whether  he  were  most  disliked  by  the  Papal 
party  or  by  the  people  of  Home. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Menlana  the  day  would  hove  been  gained 
by  Garibaldi ;  and,  despite  the  Chassepot  rifie,  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict was  undecided  at  nightfall.  Later  in  the  evening,  orders  were 
Bent  to  Rome  for  fresh  detachments  of  troops,  who  were  immediately 
marched  otit  to  reinforce  the  Papal  array,  while  the  Oaribaldians 
through  the  night  maintained  their  pomtton  at  Mentana,  fighting 
having  ceaand  at  fmir  o'clftck  in  the  aftrmoon.  Nothing  but  the 
advance  of  the  French  wived  the  troops  of  the  Pope  from  utter 
defeat.  This  is  universally  admitted  here  in  private,  and  clearly 
ahown  by  the  public  reports  of  Fnilly  and  Knnxlcr.  The  statement 
aa  to  the  snpcrior  number  of  soldiers  led  by  Oaribaldi  over  those  on. 
the  (ode  of  the  T'ope  at  the  battle  of  IVfentana  is  entirely  false. 
"^'hfltcvcr  mar  have  been  the  entire  force  under  Garihaldi,  there  were 
under  Ji.tKXl  of  his  men  in  action  on  that  dav.  Garibaldi,  not  anti- 
eiputing  an  attack,  was  moving  a  division  of  some  2,500  men  from 
Wonte  Rotondo  to  join  \ieotera  at  TivoH,  when  hp  was  attacked  by 
Papal  troops  numbering,  by  their  own  account,  over  .3,000,  and  Bup- 
ported  by  at  least  2,000  French  ;  and  it  was  with  this  division  that 
the  butclp  was  fought.  The  French  officers  frankly  admit  that  the 
G]inl)iildinns  fougbt  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  and  heroism.  Though 
half-armed,  and  very  acautily  supplied  with  ammunition,  many  of 
thi"m  carrying  only  shot-guns  of  the  most  primitive  and  inpfficieni; 
chfiracter,  and  wmo  of  them  liaving  only  sticks,  they  fought  with 
desperate  ferocity,  never  breaking  when  overcome  and  pressed  back, 
but  retreating  slowly,  and  rushing  ccmstyntlv  on  to  the  well-drJlltfd 
and  well-armed  battalions  of  their  enemies,  engaging  with  thorn  in 
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I-to-hanfl  conflict^,  and,  when  their  powder  was  exhausted,  OBing 

their  giins  as  clubs  agoinet  the  bayonets  of  their  adTcrsariea.     An 

e^re-witnesB,  who  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  tells 

me  that  the  Oaribnldiaiia  were  never  routed  or  thrown  into  confusion 

for  a  moment ;  on  the  contrar}',  that,  until  the  advuncoof  the  French, 

they  had  the  decided  advanta^.     From  the  position  he  occupied  the 

bttttle-Held  lay  h'ke  a  mup  before  him.     The  Zouavcrs  had  couie  \jO  a 

Bftand'Still  in  a  hollow.     The  Garibaldiana  were  moving  forward  to 

encloM*  them.     Garibaldi  bimseli',  mounted  on  a  white  horae,  under 

rover  of  a  hill,  was  bringin;?  round  a  detachment  to  attiick  them  in 

^nnk,  when  the  French  seeing  that  the  Papal  troops  were  in  a  mftst 

dangerons  position,  advanced  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  right  and 

one  on  the  left,  to  save  them.    Gnrihaldi,  aa  he  moved  round  the  hill, 

camesaddenly  upon  the  column  on  the  right,  and  then  the  nipid  firing 

of  the  Cbouepot  ritio  woa  heard  for  the  first  time  like  the  fierce  con- 

tinnoaa  roll  of  a  drum.     The  fighting  was  despenile,  but  vain,  and 

aficr    a    short  conflict    the    QanhaUlions     begun    slowly    to   retreat 

bpfoTO  the  terrible  fire,  in  perfect  order,  no  one  ninning.     This 

gentleman  aUo  statM  that   a-t  he  advanced  he  found  the  ground 

strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  Ganbaldians  so  thickly,  that  he  could 

only  compare  it  to  pigeona  af^r  a  number  of  guns  had  been  fired 

into  u  flock,  only  the  horror  of  it  wa.s  that  the  pigeons  were  human 

beings  in  thim  case.     Everywhere  the  guns  of  the  GoriboldianB  were 

KSttered.  about,  and  be  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them 

were  snuishrd  at  the  breech,  showing  that  Uicy  had  bocu  used  as  cluba 

in  hand-tO'hnQd  lighting.     As  evidence  of  the  want  of  ammunition, 

one  fact  may  be  stated,  coming  to  mc  directly  from  a  Goribaldian 

captain,  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  who  lies  wounded  in 

<mr>  of  the  huspituU  In  Rome.     He  says  that  in  his  company  of  ono 

hundred  and  fifty  lucn,  ho  had,  towards  the  clo&o  of  the  battle,  only 

three  cart  ridges,     Wlicn,  thei-cftire,  wo  take  into  consideration  that 

the    Quribaldians  were    t-^nKiderably  outnuni1>orcd    by  thu    Papal 

tnopfl  alone,  without  the  French,  that  they  were  very  inofTicicntly 

■Tueil,  very  «c:in(  of  ammunition,  and   many  of  them   mere  boys  of 

fifteen  and  aisteen  yearn  of  age.  I   think  the  notion  that  volunteers 

no  never  be  op]Kisvd  Ui  regular  troo[]M  with   any  chance  of  success 

toar  W  fairly  considered  as  iliispaHed  of.     Despite  the  disadvantages, 

die  (iuribiildianH,  aa  I  have  Huid,  would  have  carried  the  day  hod  it 

iwt  been   for  the  French,  and  oven  the  Chnasepot  rifle  failed  to  do 

■Wb  tlian  bring  the  battle  ti)  a  Htaiid-still.     If  this  be  not  the  case, 

■<*  happent'd  it  ihat  the  Papw!  and  French  timi-a,  inKti!ad  of  pur- 

""Dg  Ihe  tJaribulrlians,  remained  on  the  gnmnd  nil  night,  and  sent 

*'  Hdw  rt'inforcemenifl  to  Rome  ?     In  the  h<j«pita!H  a  fair  idea  may 

^ibrucd  of  the  men  who  eompoeed  the  Guribaldian  bands.     There 


are  to  be  1601  a  number  of  hoja  of  SfteeE  or  "Trfiff^  jears  of  agc^ 
ud  ■  fair  proportion  of  men  whose  appearance  and  oonTemtion 
ly  ■bow  them  U>  be  gentlenKn.  Ic  texre^  tbe  parpose  of  thia 
lOoTertUDcnt  to  dadan  that  ther  are  nkprdv  brigaada  and  Uack- 
I  guard*,  but  there  ii  00  fiMndotion  for  «Kh  a  statement.  Undoubtedly 
anoDg  thrto  then  were  ill-conditioned  men,  aooie  of  whom  wsrt 
guilty  In  the  country  townn  of  ooirage  and  robbery.  Bat  the  cues 
wliere  outrage*  were  committed  or  robbery  took  place  were  rare  and 
exoeptiuiial,  and  tbey  were  at  onee  and  eererely  pont^od.  As  a 
general  rule,  nothing  was  taken  except  what  wan  afatolately  nec«- 
aary,  and  ia  aucb  c««e«  a  Umu*  wa*  given  to  the  perecn*  from  whom 
Anything  was  taken.  The  Gariba1dian«  were  everywhere  received 
with  enlhovia^m  by  tbe  pevpU^  and  the  plebi«ate«  were  unanimoiu 
&D  &Tonr  of  Italy.  Eren  over  the  I'apol  palace  at  Castel  GandoLfo 
the  tricolor  wa«  rsiaed,  ^H 

The  conduct  of  the  Zouave*  when  they  again  took  powession^P 
■ome  of  lliu  tovriis  i«ccupicd  by  the  Garitaldiuu*  was  character!  seed  by 
a  most  ill-judged  and  unnece^ttaiy  ferocity.  For  instance,  in  retam-' 
ing  to  ^Vllnino,  though  no  attempt  at  resistance  wa«  made,  they  chal> 
loDg«d  and  fired  at  ttingle  persons  in  the  street,  and  those  who^ 
•Uractcd  by  the  Tioii^e.came  to  the  windows  to  see  what  wa«  going  on, 
were  immediately  shot  at,  and  some  of  them  killed.  The  same  thing 
also  took  place  at  Home  ;  and  in  one  case  where  a  houM  was  attacked 
coiituiniag  arms,  an  order  wan  given  to  the  Zouaves  Ihat  tho  windows 
and  blinds  of  ull  Ihu  houscv  udjuccnL  should  he  immediately  clusod  by 
the  occupants.  Thoso  who,  In  obodiencu  to  this  loudly-tilioutod  order, 
came  to  the  windows  to  cIoho  them,  were  immediately  fired  at ;  soTcral 
wuri'  wounded,  and  oiiu  youug  man  who  had  lately  been  married,  and 
wan  thi]  tioh;  sujiporl  of  his  fumily,  was  shut  through  the  head  and 
killMl  uu  the  s|)ol. 

Wc  huvc  beou  told  by  tlic  French  pEipcr^  In  the  official  report  that 
only  one  French  soldier  was  killed  ut  Mtiiilaiiu,  But  none  tho  loss 
buvo  seen  in  tho  church  of  St.  John  Lutcrau,  mlemu  ohscquios 
id  a  grand  funeral  ceremony  and  mass  fur  tliu  souls  of  French  and 
i'lipul  troo]>s  who  perished  there.  Over  the  prinuipul  cutxiwcu,  as  wc 
cntL-red,  wo  read  :— 

Mi  I  itibas,— d  uctoriliUB — ordinnm — 
I'uuU'fici — fit — C^rt// i'i:*—exBrcitiia — 
Qui — pro^apuBtoUco — aede — oecubuere. 
Ordo— Ciumii— c  t— KleniB — ^Eccles — Latfiron — 
Piolalis — -Koiiorisquo — CaUBa— 

JtiRta — Fuucbrift— - 

Adostt'^Cives — ■Advenir  que — 

Paeem — Adpn^raminor— Viris — Fortiss — 

Quibaa— Kt'Uigio — I>ebet — et — Putrift. 
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In  the  middle  of  tlie  naro  of  the  diurclt  was  a  grcnt  cutafulque. 
with  8t«p8  and  pedcstaU  aurmouuted  by  liun«,  uud  adorned  by 
four  elaborate  inscriptions.  On  tbo  top  was  a  co1o»ri1  figure  of  the 
archangel  Michael,  traiuplingSatau  (the  ItulianGoverumi-'Ut)  under  bis 
feet,  und  embracing  a  shit-ld  on  which  was  written,  "  Q.ui«  est  Doiw," 
and  waving  a  sword,  and  below  was  this  in&oriplioQ,  "  Sancto  Michael 
archangclc  defendc  nos  in  praclio." 

"  Tht'  injpreB»ion."  says  the  fhvnnlor^  Htmauu,  speaking  of  these  ob- 
Beqaitfs.  "  upon  all  wlio  w*ri3  present  wa^  profound,  ami  the  spirit  of  piety, 
love,  gratitude,  and  holybopemiuhlbe  rend  in  all  their  fucetf.  MHiite  praying 
for  the  eternal  peace  of  the  just,  for  the  brave  defenders  of  the  holy  rights  of 
Ihe  church,  Lhey  courted  the  prize  that  everj-  one  felt  in  his  heart  liad  already 
been  given  to  Ihetn  in  heaven." 

Though  tho  Papal  perty  havo  for  tho  momcut  conquered  and 
enforced  a  peace,  they  are  far  from  buing  reasKured  or  confident  of 
the  future  The  people  of  Home  are  sullen  uud  indignant,  and  the 
prieeta  know  that  the  snako  is  only  scotched,  not  killed.  Nothing 
can  now  support  Rome  but  the  hayoneta  of  the  French,  A  throuo 
of  peace  cKtablished  un  bayonets !  The  "  holiueaa  of  our  Lord  "  pro- 
tected by  cannon !  The  '*  vicegerent  of  God  "  on  earth  shedding 
blood  to  support  his  claims  for  temporal  power!  Is  all  this,  ask  the 
people,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Christ  f  is  this  religion 
in  practice?  Though  the  priests  love  not  the  French,  they  feci  that 
tho  safety  of  the  city  depends  on  their  presence.  When  they  go, 
ebaoe  will  come  again.  Tbo  universal  question  is,  What  will  tho 
Emperor  do  I'  how  will  he  solve  tho  problem  P  This  problem  is, 
first,  how  to  sustain  Home  against  Italy  and  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  armed  occupation. 
Beoondly,  how  in  such  case  to  provide  for  tbo  financial  necessities  of  a 
Oovenuncnt  which  cannot  sustain  itself  by  its  own  revenues  and  tha 
paltry  contributions  of  Peter's  peace,  and  which  is  growing  bankrupt 
ttnory  day.  The  intervention  of  France  may  prop  up  the  temporal 
'power,  but  bow  is  it  to  pay  the  exp?nseii  of  tbe  Papal  Qovemmeut!* 
The  solution  new  ufferud  by  the  Kmperor  is,  a  conferonce  of  the 
European  Powers — a  confcrenue  to  settle  a  question  between  two 
parties  who  will  agree  to  no  common  ba.sis  of  compromise,  and  whoso 
cliums  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Happy  thought  1 
What  arc  tbe  views  of  tho  Papal  Oovernment  on  this  point,  may  be 
Mon  from  the  following  extract  from  the  (hwreaiore  Mom^tao  of 
Korember  27 : — 

"A  confareneo  relative  to  the  itituaUoD  of  the  States  of  tho  Pope  can  only 
vie  one  point  of  departure  ;  tre.itieii  can  only  huvc  one  object,— the  guaranty 
r  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Scat.  If  from  this  tho  movement 
loes  not  begin,  whore  will  s  solid  base  of  diHcnssion  bo  found  f  Will  it  be 
found  upon  accomplished  fact,  npon  spoliation,  apoo  acts  of  force  and 
fraud?  " 
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The  f«elbgii  towards  luty  may  bo  swn  from  the  following  extract 
from  Ihtf  same  paper  :^"  The  annals  of  this  Government  (of  Italy) 
may  be  re«uin«l  iii  those  few  word)* — War  to  God,  war  to  the  Church, 
war  to  property,  war  to  liberty  ;  war,  in  fine,  to  all  persona,  things, 
except  to  demagogic  suets  and  to  infidel  freemasonry."  With  these 
feeling)*  and  these  ideas,  what  hope  can  there  ho  of  agreeincnl? 
Still,  the  one  fixed  idea  of  Louis  Kapoloou  is  a  conference.  When  he 
has  gut  hiuutelf  into  an  cnluaglcment  from  which  he  sees  no  outlet,  he 
calU  u  conference  which  cuu  Mettle  uothiug,  and  to  which  not  evvu  a 
hasia  of  ugrectueul  can  be  otfercd.  lie  hits  by  his  blundering  thiu 
far  thoroughly  compromised  Italy,  and  done  all  that  lay  in  bis  power 
to  crush  couBtit  utiuual  government  between  the  revolution  on  one  side 
and  war  on  the  other.  It  itt  now  believed  that  ho  connived  ut  the 
attack  of  the  Qaribaldians,  and  the  polities  of  RataKzi ;  that  he 
desired  a  revolution  in  the  Papal  States,  and  counted  upon  it,  and 
alluwfd  it  to  be  understood  that  in  such  case,  if  the  Italian  troops 
entered  the  dominions  of  the  Pope,  he  would  accept  the  position  us  a 
/ait  accompli,  and  threaten,  but  never  act  against  Italy.  This,  it 
is  said,  accounts  for  bis  vacillation,  for  the  strengl-h  of  his  language 
to  Italy,  and  the  delay  of  his  action  for  the  grand  preparations  to 
send  ti-oop;*  to  Rome, — for  the  orders  and  countermanding  of  oMers  to 
mil.  Tt  wnuld  even  appear  that  an  order  not  to  embark  the  trmipa 
arrived  at  Toulon  only  a  few  houm  al^r  the  firat  tnui»port  hod 
quit  tud  the  {>ort  on  its  way  to  Rome,  r<i  that  even  at  the  Ituit  he  was 
uudetormined  how  to  act,  or  wua  playing  a  game.  The  difficulty 
wuM,  and  it  is  this  which  annoyn  the  Italians,  that  the  King  did  not 
uudert^tand  ull  thi»  trickery,  anil  watt  himself  duped  by  his  purtuvr, 
and  w&K  VAi  much  the  huiiiLih;  acrvaiit  iif  the  "  nephew  of  his  uncle," 
that  he  rcfuacd  to  uUuw  RuLazzi  to  go  on  with  the  game,  and  thus 
lost  an  opportunity  which  will  not  cosily  recur.  IVhether  this  read- 
ing is  cori-eet,  who  knows  P  It  is  certainly  not  on  um-eaaonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  Emperor's  conduct.  It  is  quite  inconceirable  that 
Ratazzi  and  Gaiibaldi  should  have  enlercd  upon  the  plan  of  the  iu- 
Tasion  of  Rome,  aroused  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Italy,  compromised  the 
hopes  of  the  Komans.  sacrificed  so  many  lives,  and  placed  the  country 
between  the  danger  of  revolution  at  home  and  of  war  with  France, 
without  some  kind  of  secret  understanding  with  Louis  Na|>(>leou. 
Italy  knew  that  she  could  not  compete  with  France  in  arms,  aud  she 
knew  that  an  attack  on  Rome,  unless  supported  by  her,  would  shake 
the  Oovermncnt  to  its  foimdation.  Yet,  instead  of  crushing  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  when  it  began,  she  encouraged  it,  njlowed  Gari- 
baldi to  enter  the  Roman  provinces,  threatened  to  follow  him  herself^ 
and  placed  hcreelf  at  last  betiveen  (wo  fires.  Had  the  King  taken 
pOHeesion  of  the  provinces  while  Franco  was  shilly-shallying  and 
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i  licailatiog,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Emperor  would  have 
acksowlfKlged  the  force  of  accompUMheil  facts,  aa  he  did  after  the 
Uttlc  of  Ciialcl  Fidardo.  Indeed,  it  u'ould  have  seemed  that  the 
cJd  jtaiuo  was  to  have  been  played  out  again,  but  tbut  the  King  wa3 
too  dull  to  make  the  move  that  wa»  eixpected.  Aft«r  France  had  in- 
tervojied,  it  was  t>jo  lato. 

ill.  if  Italy  would  boldly  take  iho  gi-ound  that  tho  interventiou 
ranee  has  set  aside  the  convention,  and  Ixoed  her  Irum  all  her 
igements  us  to  the  Uuly  See,  her  position  would  be  betler  tliuu  it 
while  she  wax  luuupvied  with  vain  proiuiae«  and  btipuhitioua, 
iid  pledged   to  a  diihcult   and    almost   imposttible  duty.      Louia 
upoleon,  by  the  iufraction  of  the   conveutiou,  had  aguiu   placed 
jX.im6(.-U'  iu  ihe  dileuimu  t'mm  which  he  re^j^uired  vightevu  ycuru  to 
extricate    hiuuK-li'   after  hi»  previous    int«rveulioa  in   1849.     ^0 
change  of  feeling  wa*  effected  by  those  eighteen  years  of  oupprea- 
a;uu  of  thu  iioiuau  people.     They  were  the  same  on  the  oxiL  uf  the 
^rciwh  troops  in  i8t>6  that  the^'  were  on  their  entrance  iu  I84S,  and 
the  abandonment  of  Home  was  iho  signal  for  a  revival  of  ruvolution. 
Ju  fai^t,  hoivover,  the  withdrawal  of  tbe  French  was  merely  nominal. 
They  wera  still  represented  by  the  Antibes  Legion,  and  still  ruled 
Bume.      The   only  difference  was   tbat   Itily  assumed   obligutiuus 
ich  it  wafl  iiii[K>.sHiltk-  for  her  to  perform,  and  which  buvu  ended 
lireateutug  ^ciiouKly  bor  oxlstencc.      When  it  is  stated  that 
iribaldi  bad  nu  right  to  enter  thu  Roman  ti;rr!tory,  it  is  forgutk'U 
tbat  by  the  clearly  cipreswd  will  of  the  Kuiuuu  people,  freely  de- 
clared, he  was  created  eoimmtnder>in-chief  of  the  Republic  of  Rume ; 
that   the   Roman   Republic,  though  o\erthrowii  by  Freneli   uraiB, 
never  abdiuuted  it«  powora,  never  Hurrcndcrod  thoso  rights  which 
weiL-e  ooiiferred  by  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power,  Uio  Roman 
people,  and  tbat   the   Parliament  merely  adjoumod   and   did    not 
l^iaudou  its  jKiwers.     Duriug  eighteen  years  the  Republic  wua  held 
in  abcyauce  by  the  French  arms,  but  as  the  will  of  the  French 
]KKiplu  created  the  Empire,  io  the  will  oi'  the  Roman  people  crouled 
tbc  Republic.      If  ihe  Pope  protends  that  he  holds  his  temporal 
power  by  the  will  of  the  people,  let  htm  prove  it  by  "a  plobiacite." 
The  undoubted  fact  is  that  he  only  maintains  that  power  by  force  of 
foreign  armfl. 

Thu  only  solution  of  the  Roman  question  which  seems  practicable 
\a  the  union  of  Rome  to  Italy,  the  indeiHindenoe  of  the  Pope  guaran- 
teed by  the  Catholic  Powers,  and  upheld  by  on  amplo  revenue  fur- 
niahed  by  them,  and  his  dominions  reduced  to  the  Lcouino  city.  No 
oth^T  solutinn  iu  cunsiateut  with  tbc  now  universally  rocugnised 
doctrine,  that  the  right  of  kings  is  founded  on  the  will  of  the  jicuple^ 
and  cannot  supe^odo  thair  just  demands.     At  present  the  main 
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elements  upon  which  a  State  can  bo  properly  ostabtishcd  are  want- 
ing  here.  There  is  no  civil  cofle  of  Inir,  Ihero  is  no  decent  adminufl 
tration  of  juslice,  there  are  no  public  trialu,  no  public  examinations 
of  witnesftes,  and  no  sufficient  guarantor  of  the  righta  and  libortiefl' 
of  the  people.  The  pleadings  of  the  higher  courts  are  still  in  I*tin.! 
The  judgpK  are  priests.  Tlie  aigtnuent  of  counsel  is  made  to  them, 
separately,  and  in  pri^-ate  in  their  own  apartnienla;  the  testimony  ia 
purely  by  eT  parte  affidavits,  the  witnesses  never  personally  Bp]>eariiig 
bctbre  fhe  emirt,  and  no  cross-examination  heJng  allowed.  There  ia 
no  trial  by  jurj- ;  there  is  nnlhing  corresponding  to  the  Habeaa' 
Corpus  Act.  Arrests  take  place  upon  mere  suspicion,  and  the 
suspected  persons  often  limgiiish  for  years  in  prison  with  no  meana 
of  obtaining  a  trial,  and  often  with  no  idea  of  the  cause  of  their 
orreat.  And  all  this  is  forced  upon  the  Roman  people  bocaum 
France  ehocjses  to  maintain  fhe  doctrine  that  thry  have  no  rights 
which  interfere  with  the  arbitrary*  domination  of  the  Pope  as  a' 
temiHiral  sovcreigii,  and  that  ho  boing  the  head  of  the  Catholio 
Church,  ia  authorized  to  oppress  as  ho  chonaea  thai  fraction  of 
CjitholicA  which  reaidca  in  his  dominiona.  And  the  ground  upon 
which  France  founds  her  right  of  interference  in  the  afiaira  of 
another  pfMjpIo  is  that  she  must  maintain  "her legitimate  influenoe,"' 
whatever  that  may  happen  to  be. 

Scarcely,  however,  have  the  French  arrived  here  than  there  seems 
to  be  annthcr  change  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  and  they  are  now 
rapidly  being  withdrawn.  Whether  it  ia  his  intention  absolutely  to 
abandon  Rome,  or  merely  to  withdraw  the  greater  portion,  leering! 
only  a  garrison  at  Civita  Vecchi'a,  is  not  tnown  to  the  world,  to  hia 
officers,  or  perhap-s  even  to  himself.  Probably,  as  usual,  the  political 
Micawber  is  waiting  for  what  "will  turn  up,"  and  has  no  definit« 
idea  of  what  he  is  about.  This  great  state-tmnn,  ihis  estrnordiuary 
political  genius,  has  managed  of  late  to  flounder  from  one  cmbroil- 
jncnt  into  another  with  wonderful  dexterity,  and  has  generally  no 
other  solution  for  the  entanglements  he  makes  than  a  conference  of 
European  Powers.  If  he  continue  to  make  for  the  future  as  eminent 
blunders  as  those  of  Ucxico  and  Venctia,  and  to  miscalculate  eventa 
as  ndmirnhlj-  as  he  did  during  the  late  war  in  Germnay,  perhaps  the 
world  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  man  of  whims  and. 
notions  rather  than  of  ideas  and  capacity,  and  instead  of  being  a 
great  politicnl  Dnd  administrative  genius,  is  a  very  ordinary  person. 
His  sudden  resoluticn  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Rome  has  taken 
the  army  here  by  surprise,  for  they  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  to  remain  here  for  months  at  Ifnst,  and  the  ofiiceni  bod 
taken  their  lodgings  for  that  period.  If  other  evidence  of  his 
intention  to  occupy  Rome  fbr  a  longer  time  be  needed,  it  niuy  be 
found  in  the  great  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  scut  here  for 
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the  DM  of  the  Frotich  troops.  But  probably  he  sees  that  the  game 
he  w  playing  i«  dangprous,  and  rory  unpoptilar  in  France,  and  is 
4le«iroiis  of  withdrnwing  from  tt  a.<t  .toon  n.*)  he  ean.  Ry  his  inter- 
vention in  Rome  he  has  wtrlod  nothing,  and  mndn  an  enemy  of  Ttaly 
withont  snti«ifjring  the  Pojie.  Whether  he  keep  his  army  at  Rome 
or  withdraw  it  to  Fmnop,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
result  is  the  8ame.  So  long  as  any  nnmber  of  French  soldiers  are  at 
Civito  Veccliia,  or  so  long  as  he  holds  orer  Italy  and  Rome  a  threat 
of  intervention  in  case  of  a  movement  in  favour  of  liberty,  so  long  be 
Veep*  the  people  iu  subjection  to  a  foreign  domination.  If  be  abso- 
lutely abandon  Rome,  he  stultifiee  his  late  enterprise.  Either  way 
he  has  burnt  hi^  fingen. 

Though  the  public  press  of  France  has  been  very  loud  in  pmso 
of  the  Chowepot  rifle,  the  real  fact  is  that  it  haa  proved  defective  in 
many  essential  qualities,  and  the  greater  portiuu  of  the  guns  ujfcd  at 
Hentana  hare  since  required  to  be  put  in  order.  It  vas  found  that 
the  French  troops  fired  too  nipidly,  that  (ho  guns  in  consequence 
became  over- heated,  and  after  a  short  time  not  only  wtmld  not  work 
well,  but  were  too  hot  to  bo  used.  In  some  cases  ihu  bullets  were 
found  wedged,  half  way  up  the  barrel :  and  hud  ttie  contest  been 
pruIongiiKl,  tt  i»  doubtful  whether  the  guns  would  not  have  become 
comparatively  useless. 

It  is  to  the  crwlit  of  the  Roman  (kivemment  that  the  Garibaldian 

prisoners  have  been  well  cared   for  and  troiited  with  kindness.     The 

hospitals  where  they  are  lodged  are  clean,  and  their  needs  have  been 

attendorf  to.     A  large  number  of  them  woi-o  sent  over  the  frontier  a 

few  days  ago  ;   and  the  moment  they  were  within   the  boundaries  of 

Italy,  tliey  cried  "  Viva  Italia,"  and  "  Morle  ai  Papa,"  and  avowed 

thnir  intention  of  returning  as  soon  aa  possible  to  renew  the  attach  on 

Rome.      Release  from  impri^nnment  was  i-ejieutt.'^lly  olfered  to  them 

OR  condition  that  they  would  pledge  thoraselvca  not  to  take  up  arms 

k^gntn  against  the  Roman  Oovernment.     But  no  one  was  found  to 

Plbcept  the  offer.    They  look  ui>rm  their  dt-feat  as  u  dt-feat  by  the 

French,  and  they  only  await  the  retirement  of  the  French  army  to 

reorganize  for  a  new  attack.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 

ti*is  can  jKirisihIy  take  place  before  the  spring.     At  pivsont  all  arc 

WTBiting  for  the  opening  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  when  we  shall 

prxibably  bear  hot  discuaatons,  and  a  new  and  more  resolute  attitude 

w^ill  be  forecd  on  the  Governments 

UTic  Republican  party  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few 
tQcnths  in  Italy,  but  this  is  pmbahly  more  the  re^Tiult  of  a  strong 
roaction  aguinst  the  King,  nnd  of  the  inetficiency  of  the  Government, 
tfetn  of  any  real  desire  to  subptitute  a  republic  for  a  monarchy,  Mr. 
nTwrini  has  little  influence  and  few  admirers.  A  man  who  has  never 
VOI_  VII.  i> 
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been  under  fire  Liraselt',  and  who  has  huil  ii  givat  regard  for  his  own 
personal  soti'ty,  wLUe  urging  others  into  posts  of  diinger,  is  not  of  the 
oaKbrc  to  make  a  popuhir  hero.  Howoror  Uarihaldi  may  bsvo  been 
wanting  in  Judgment,  he  bns  biiuked  up  hiR  principles  wilh  deoda  ; 
he  bQ3  taken  his  place  as  leader,  and  conirtiutcd  danger,  and  csposod 
his  life  in  the  moat  heroic  manner,  and  therefore  ho  ia  a  great  power, 
though  his  efibrts  have  rosultod  in  dc-tcat.  But  Mr.  Muzzini  ia  only 
a  hero  on  jjopor ;  and,  himself  in  perfect  securily  oi'  life  and  limb,  he 
mert-ly  iseuos  iuflnnimutory  prooUmations  from  afar,  and  urges  a  revo- 
lution which  he  does  not  personally  join  in.  He  standa  on  the  hill 
out  of  ahot,  and  blows  the  trumpet  for  othcnii  to  advance. 

The  nobility  of  Rome  as  n  body  is  Papal.  It  has  been  too  long  in 
the  leading-brings  of  the  ChurrJi  to  have  any  enlarged  ricw.  Ita 
«lucation  is  prie«tly.  Its  only  t-nrcer  is  the  Cliurch  and  tlie  Guardia 
KobiU,  if  the  latt«r  poaition  can  be  colled  a  career,  and  it  d(X« 
not  belong  by  it»  idean  to  this  century.  It  won  this  body,  united  to 
the  cmptojfin  of  the  Gnvotnimcnt,  who  wi-leometl  hack  the  French  and 
Papal  troops  with  rejoicings  when  thoy  returned  from  the  battle  of 
Mentana.  The  masa  of  the  people  th^^jimelveji  took  no  part  in  the 
domonatration,  but  itubmittod  to  it  sullenly.  The  noblcH  liave  since 
outdone  thonificlvos  in  baiiquetti  and  receptions  of  the  French  officers 
nnd  the  Papal  troop!*.  At  tlie  Rarberini  palace  a  dinner  was  given 
in  the  great  hall  to  the  prisoners  relumed  from  Uoute  Hotondo,  iu 
which  gpcechofi  wore  made  in  honour  of  the  heroes  who  fought  for  the 
principlce  of  the  llurtcouth  century,  the  nobles  thcmselyes  waiting  on 
the  guests.  And  subsequently  in  the  sumo  pntocc  there  was  a  gnuid 
I'ceeptiou  with  a  suppei'  given  to  tlioFreiu>h  officers  in  recognition  of 
their  Ht'rvii:eo.  Otherdomonstrutionsof  a  somowbat  similar  kind  were 
held  at  the  Borghoso  ])ahic.u  and  at  the  Frt>n(;Ii  cobino.  But  tbu  ]>eople 
were  indignant,  and  it  wafi  found  neucusary  stj-ictly  to  guard  t^otie 
palaces  for  days,  uiid  to  chuUengc  every  oub  wlio  entered,  iMt  bonibs 
should  be  exploded  in  the  couii.  There  \»  soai'coly  a  day  passea  that 
reports  aro  not  current  that  this  ur  that  palace  hue  been  mined,  or 
that  anus  and  ainiiiunitimi  or  linmbH  have  not  been  found  under  some 
building,  but  uU  these  are  ajipiixcntly  mere  "  itiveutiou»  of  the 
enemy,"  without  any  foundation,  and  liegottim  by  fear.  Still  this 
nlunrH  how  very  alight  is  the  conlidonco  of  the  ruling  party  in  the 
present  calm.  Meantime  the  triumvirate  of  Pius  IX.,  Cordiuai  Aa- 
tonelli,  and  the  Koman  Bank  niles  as  usual.  How  long  it  will  etm- 
tinnn  to  nilo  is  a  quMtion  that  is  difficult  to  answer.  The  (Horualf 
Hi  lionw  and  th<'  O^^erraforp  Romano  "rage  and  imagine  a  vein 
thing."  They  arc  imbedded  in  ideas  of  the  post,  and  cannot  under- 
stand the  present  century.  They  are  filled  with  loud  aascrtionsof 
facta  which  do  not  exist,  nnd  with  violent  attacks  upon  all  who  differ 
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from  their  ideus.  "  Lord  Qludiitone,"  as  he  is  called,  came  ui  the  other 
day  br  his  share  of  abuse  in  a  leader  from  which  I  tnuiBlate  the  fol- 
lowing extract ;  it  is  from  the  Ossfrtxifore  of  Nov.  25 : — 

"  Lea  Lord  Gladstone,  who,  in  order  to  promote  the  guilty  projccta 
of  rcToLutioo,  has  lied  as  no  others  ever  did  (hu  mcntito  quant'  altn 
mai),  now  travetttyuif^  the  truth,  now  inrcutini^  that  which  has  not 
even  the  appearance  of  truth,  contemplafe  the  present  condition  of 
Kngland,  and  perhaps  he  will  hear  sounding  in  his  ear  like  an  accusa- 
tion from  conRpirators  at  home,  that  motto  as  fomoua  as  it  is  falla- 
cious, launched  by  him  against  n  peaceful  state,  of  *a  Government 
which  is  tho  negation  of  Qod.*  This  is  the  phrase  which  the  agita- 
tors who  seek  to  disturb  order  in  England  will  have  learned  from 
Lord  Gladstone.  He  employed  it  as  on  incendiary  torch  against  a 
foreign  and  friendly  Government,  now  internal  enemies  use  it  against 
the  authority  of  his  ow-n  conntry."  Again,  in  the  Oss^rraloiv  of 
Nov.  22,  wc  read : — 

"Lord  Gladstone  is  too  well  known,  and  from  him  nothing  excites 
surprisD.  After  having  co-operottyl  in  destroying  the  legitimate  mo- 
narchies in  Italy,  after  having  pubtinhed,  in  favour  of  revolution,  lios 
(tuensogne)  which  have  becomo  famous,  ho  would  not  reason  dif- 
ferently." "  The  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope  subsists,  and  will 
contiiiuo  to  subsist,  and  neither  tho  bitt«r  political  discourses  of  Lord 
i'almerstoa,  nor  the  virulent  declamations  of  Lord  Gladstone,  nor  the 
ire  of  Lord  Rassclt,  have  overthrown  it,,  nor  will  it  be  overthrown  by 
the  refusal  professed  yesterday  by  Lord  Htanlcy  to  the  House  of 
Ctjmmona  to  associate  himself  with  the  maintenance  of  tho  temporal 
power." 

The  more  the  priosta  tremble,  tho  louder  thoy  talk.  They  profess 
to  believo  that  tho  power  of  tho  Pope  can  never  bo  overthrown. 
"  No ! "  soya  tho  Oiomale  di  Roma,  "  tho  Pope  knows  how  to  spend 
to  tho  last  coin  his  money,  knows  how  to  toko  the  road  to  exile, 
knows  even  how  to  die ;  but  his  supremo  authority,  but  his  venerable 
Bccptro,  shall  never  owe  its  sxisttmcc  to  the  tiiiscncs  of  this  earth,  bat 
only  to  tho  onmipotoncc  of  that  God  who  demands  it  with  an  ira- 
mortal  power,  of  a  power  that  coiiqucm  its  most  rabid  enemies,  and 
Bgunst  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail." 
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ilUSIC  IN  ENGLAND. 


I. 

ENGI-jVND  is  not  a  musical  country — England  is  not  an  arliatic 
country.  But  the  English  ore  more  artistic  than  musical ;  thai 
is  to  say,  they  havo  produced  bettor  artists  than  mu&icians.  A  country 
16  not  mu-sical  or  artistic  when  you  can  get  its  people  to  look  at 
pictures  or  Ite^u^ii  tu  mudic,  hut  when  its  people  arc  themselves  musi- 
cians Slid  arlisi*.  It  csuinot  ho  affiniied  that  Engliahmcnare.orever 
were,  cither  one  or  the  ofhcr. 

Puiniing  i»  older,  iind  lias  had  a  lunger  time  to  develop,  than 
music  Thei-e  have  beou  grout  English  painters,  who  have  painted 
in  the  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  stylps — there  lias  even  been  a 
really  original  who<jI  of  English  laadncajie  poiutors — and  tjiese  later 
years  have  witneniseii  fiome  very  rernarkablo  and  original  develop- 
ments of  the  art-  in  England ;  but  the  spirit  of  it  is  not  iu  tlio  people 
for  all  that.  The  art  of  onr  common  workmen  is  8terenl)^d,  not 
R|Kmtaneous,  When  our  architects  cease  to  copy  they  become  dulL 
Our  houses  are  all  under  an  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Music  in  England  has  always  been  an  csotic,  and  whenever  the 
exotic  seed  has  escaped  and  grown  wild  on  English  soil,  the  result 
has  been  weeds,  not  flowers.  The  Elizabethan  music  (1550)  was  all 
Italian;  the  Restoration  music  (1650),  half  French  ond  half  German. 
No  one  will  deny  that  Tallis,  Farrant,  Byrd,  "  in  tho  service  high  and 
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utbcnn  clear," — Morlcy,  'NV'ai'd,  Wflhyc,  in  the  niadrignl,  made  n  most 
flrigmal  ufo  of  tUcir  materials ;  but  the  materials  irere  forfigri,  for  all 
that.  At  thu  Restoration,  Pclliaiii  Hnmplireys,  vhIIehI  by  Pepys  "an 
■faaoluto  monsieur,"  in  as  really  Frt'iioli  as  T)r.  Stemdale  Bennett  is 

Ily  German.      Purcpll,  a   verj*  Mtwnrt  of  liU  time,  was  largely 

sncb.  allhougli  hpHei'mi'd  to  Htriku  groat  tap-roots  into  the  older 
KlixalK-tiuin  jii-rioil,  just  a;;  Mrmlelssohn  stnirk  thpm  deep  into 
S.  Bacb.  IJiit  all  these  men  have  one  thing  in  common,— 'they  were 
oompositn  in  Eiighmd,  they  were  not  English  composcrR.  Tboy  did 
not  write  for  the  people,  the  people  did  not  care  for  their  music. 
The  music  of  the  people  was  Iott  ballads — the  music  of  the  people  ia 
still  low  balhuls.  Our  highest  national  music  vibrates  between 
"Whon  other  lips"  and  "  Champagne  Charley." 

The!*?  ballads  of  nil  kinds  are  not  exotic :  they  represent  tlic 
nnttonnl  miisic  of  the  Knglish  people.  The  people  understand  music 
to  be  a  pleasant  noise  and  a  jingling  rhythm  ;  hence  their  passion  for 
londnesB  and  for  the  most  vulgar  and  pronounced  melody.  That 
music  should  be  to  language  what  laugTiage  is  to  thought,  a  kind  of 
subtle  expression  and  counterpart  of  it ;  that  it  should  range  over 
the  wordless  region  of  the  emotions,  and  b&oome  in  turn  the  lord  and 
minister  of  feeling — sometimes  calling  up  images  of  beauty  and 
newer,  at  others  giving  an  inexpressible  relief  to  the  heart,  by 
dotbing  it«  aitpirattons  with  a  certain  barmonious  form ; — of  all 
this  the  Knglish  people  know  nothing.  And  os  English  music  is 
jingle  and  noise,  so  the  musician  i«  the  noisemakcr  for  the  people, 
nod  nothing  more.  Eren  amongst  the  upper  classes,  except  in  some 
ft'W  cases,  it  has  boeu  too  much  the  fashion  tu  regard  the  mu-sician  as 
a  kind  of  servilo  appendage  to  polito  society- ;  and  no  doubt  this 
treatment  has  reacted  disastrously  upon  musicians  in  England,  so 
that  many  of  them  are  or  become  what  society  assumes  them  to  be — 
Uncultivated  men,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  And  this  will  be  so 
Until  music  is  felt  here,  as  it  is  felt  in  Qcrmany,  to  be  a  kind  of 
OeceBBitT — to  be  a  thing  without  which  the  heart  pines  and  the 
CRBOtions  wither — a  need,  as  of  light,  and  air,  and  fire. 

Things  are  improring,  no  doubt.  When  genius,  both  erealive  and 
executive,  has  been  recognised  over  and  over  again  as  devoted  to 
Bousic,  even  ii  llritish  public  has  had  thoughts  of  patting  the  gods  on 
tlie  back.  There  is  u  growing  tendency  to  glvp  illustrious  muaioians 
the  same  position  which  has  been  granted  in  almoflt  every  age  and 
country  to  illustrious  poets  and  painters.  J/pt  us  hope  that  refined 
musicians,  even  thongh  not  of  the  highest  genius,  may  ere  long  raoet 
with  a  like  honourable  reception.  "Why  has  this  not  been  the  cjiso 
hitherto  ?  We  reply,  because  England  is  not  a  miisieal  country. 
The  first  step  is  to  aiiaken  in  her,  or  force  upon  her,  the  appreciation 
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o£  mu&ic  as  an  art.    That  is  the  stage  wo  am  now  at.     The  second 
stage  is  to  create  a  national  scbool  of  coniposera — tliik  ia  whaG 
hope  to  arrivo  nL 

TIu]  oontraat  bctvoca  indigenous  art  and  exotic  art  is  aluray 
mKrkod.  When  Lba  peoplo  !ovo  spoutauoously,  there  is  entfausiaan 
aw  revorenoe  for  the  artist  and  bis  work.  Where  or  when  in  this 
country  will  ever  be  scon  a  multitude  liko  the  crowd  which  followed 
Cimubue's  picturo  of  the  Mudunuu  thruugb  Lhc  btrect«  of  Kloruncc. 
or  the  luouriiful  pruccMJou  IbuL  iiocoiupiuiied.  MeudolBsobn  to  hia 
grave P 

"Wlien  art  has  to  be  gmfled  on  toEDfttioD,  it  is  received  fostjiiiously 
at  finil — thu  old  tree  Ukc»  not  the  taste  of  the  new  itap.  WUt-'n  the 
graft  succcedfi,  and  the  tree  Ijrings  forth  good  fniil,  the  peotde 
pluL-k  it  and  eat  it  admiringly,  but  ages  Huinetimcb  cdapae  before  it 
bi?coines  a  stuff  of  life  to  thnrii.  But  let  urL  be  indigenous,  us  in 
Qreece  of  old,  in  modem  Italy,  in  Germany,  even  in  France,  and 
every  mechanic  wiU  carve  and  sculpt,  every  bonr  will  Htng  and 
listen  to  real  music,  every  shopman  will  Luvu  an  iniuittve  taete  and 
arrange  liis  wares  to  tlie  best  possiblo  advuntuge.  ^ii  India  ike 
oommone'it  workman  will  aet  colours  for  the  loom  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  ravish  the  eye  of  the  most  cultivated  Kuropcon  artist.  In  the 
German  refreshment  rooms  of  the  recent  Paris  Exhibition,  there 
w«ro  rough  bands  workiug  steadily  through  thu  symphoniee  of 
Mozurt  aud  Caydii,  whiUt  the  public  w^ro  never  fuimd  so  iut«nt  on 
saner  kraut  and  sau&ages  as  not  to  applaud  vociferously  at  the  end, 
and  sometimes  even  eucore  an  adagio.  Fancy  the  freq^ueuten*  of 
Cremome  encoring  Mozart's  Symphony,  No.      Op.     ! 

However,  the  people  have  their  music,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  deny 
it;  and  the  marks  of  patronage  bei>towed  Qpou  boUad-mongera,, 
oue-e^'ed  harp&r«,  luitbrnatic  Euies,  grinders  and  bunds  &om  "  Vatci> 
land,"  are  BulHcient  to  inspire  the  sanguine  observer  with,  bopei 
for  the  future. 

When  a  man  cannot  feed  hiraself,  tho  next  best  thing  is  to  gei  a 
friend  to  do  it  for  him.  It  oanoot  be  denied  that  the  English  of  oU. 
CJaBaoB  hdve  shown  great  Kbcrality  in  importing  and  paying  for  all 
kiada  of  foreign  miuuc  as  well  as  in  cherishing  Buch  scanty  germs  ai 
thero  happen  to  be  around  tbem.  A  luusician  uf  any  kind  is  less 
likely  to  starve  in  England  than  in  any  ctlh(T  cjimitrj',  from  the 
organ-griader  who  loungc-ti  with  hia  lazy  imi>erturbiiblti  smile  before 
the  area  railings,  ss  who  should  say,  "  If  I  dun'c  get  a  ooppcr  hero 
I  ohall  round  the  comer,  and  no  mutter,"  to  tho  euhlimo  maestro 
(Beethoven)  who,  abandoned  in  tho  hour  of  turkuesa  aud  ptnurt^'  by 
his  own  countrymen,  received  upon  his  death-bod  an  honorarium  of 
i!200  from  the  London  Fliilharniunic  Society. 
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English  maDBgera  «'era  the  first  vho  introduoed  the  scale  of 
exorbitant  sBlariun  uuw  paid  1o  opera  siugera  aud  a  lew  of  the  host 
instrumentiilists.  We  believe  the  systeia  began  with  Malibran,  but 
Pugniiint  was  m  well  awuro  of  our  extruvagaut  fuible,  that  he 
doubled  the  prices  of  admiesion  whenever  h<>  ptayed  at  the  Opera 
Hmwe.  Jt  is  t:fae  old  story — humming  birds  at  the  North  Pole  and 
iee  in  the  tropics  will  be  found  equally  expensive. 

We  have  uuw  said  tho  worst  that  can  be  said  about  tnnsio  in 
£ngWul ;  all  thu  T^ai  shall  be  in  uiiligation  of  the  above  criticiiim. 
'•  May  U  please  vour  bigbness,"  soys  Cjrifiith,  in  Jlnnrif  VJJJ.,  '■  to 
bear  HID  sp«ak  bLst  good  now." 

u. 

^^b  It  it  oertainly  true  that  if  we  do  not  sow  the  teed  we  prorido  aa 

^^tdmirable  soiL     I^t  the  EngliAli  ponpio  onoe  receive  an  imprewion, 

and   it  will  be  held  with  u  surpriaiing   t4>iiacity.     Wlien   Madame 

Grid,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred — beautiful  for  ever  but  perfectly 

inaudible — cihaU  advance  to  the  footligbtntotalcehcr  furewoU  benefit, 

thow  of  ua  who  are  still  alive  will  flock  to  we  her,  and  strew  her 

path  with  flowers  as  fadeless  aa  herself-  But  let  a  muuiciil  seed  of  any 

kind  but  once  take  root,  and  it  will  spread  with  an  amazing  mpidiiy. 

Firty-five  years  ago  the  old  PhiUianncnic  was  without  a  rival. 

Every  year  some  new  ch*ifti' autre  was  produced,  and  at  each  con- 

oert  the  EnglutK  public  wiis  taught  tu  expect  two  long  ftyniphuoiee, 

besidfv  classical  tnnoertnfi,  relieved  only  by  a  bong  or  Iwo  as  a  kind 

of  inuaiuol  salts  to  prevent  downright   collupso.       This  diAtipline 

VIS   thought  by  sornu  to  K-  Uiu  Hrvore ;   but  a  little  knot  of  oon- 

umseurs  maintained  that  in  the  K^mpbuuira  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 

vera  to  be  found  the  mofit   precious  trea.sures  nf  music,  sud  peoplu 

hitherto  only  HcruKtutned  to    iustrumontal  music  us  an  ucuoinpuni- 

mcnl  to  voml,  Itpgnn  to  listen  with  a  growing  interest  to  purely 

orohestral  |)crfurmance».     Haydn  and  Mozart  suou  became  poi>ulBr, 

1mi(  Bnoihovan  wss  lim^*  u  Htunibling-blook,  and  although  held  in  greot 

veneration,  and  ut  all  tiau»  most  liberally  treated  by  the  Pbilhur- 

xnonio  Sm^irtyt  yet  even   that  udvunoed   body    took  sorae  time  to 

unnivol  the  myBterius  of  the  greati  C  minor,  and  for  years  after 

Acethuven's  death  his  greatest  orchostnil  worki^  were   tu   a  large 

xnsjority  of  English  ears  us  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  eymbal. 

It  is  impossible  to  ovfrmte  tho  influence  of  the  old  Philliannonio 

vpon   musical  taste  in    England,  but   it  did  not  long  stand  alone. 

A.  gold  mine  may  bo  opened  by  a  solitary  band  of  diggers,  but  the 

TtMid  Imding  to  it  soon  becomas  crowded  ;  a  ihouiiand  other  breaohea 

ore  speodily  made.     We  have  Men  during  thn  latt  it  w  years  the 

swarms  oS  daily  papers  which  have  sprung  up  round  the  Timt% ;  the 
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Bune  remark  applies  to  the  crop  of  quarterlies  Brouud  the  E<iiMhurgh  ; 
the  cheap  magtizines  rouud  the  ConihiU ;  ejthibitions  pound  that  of 
18i)l ;  and,  we  may  add,  orchestral  societies  lonnd  the  old  Phil- 
hiumonic. 

We  niay  fairly  dato  the  present  wave  of  juiwical  progress  vu  this 
country  from  the  advent  of  Mendflissohu.  It  is  now  more  ihmi  thirty  i| 
years  ago  since  he  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic,  naxA,  both  9A  \ 
condactor  aud  pia:iift,  Utvrally  carriwl  all  hefore  him.  Tie  braught  I 
trith  him  that  reverence  for  art,  luid  that  high  eteuse  of  the  ariiist'^3=^ 
calling,  ivithcut  which  art  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  uttn>  I 
pastime,  and  the  arti»t  himself  into  a  charlatan.  The  young  ccna- 
poser  read  our  native  bands  some  useful  teesoiis.  Himself  the  che- 
valier of  muoic, — sans  pciir  cl  sant  repnche, — sensiUvo  indeed,  to- 
criticism,  hut  etill  more  olive  to  the  honour  of  his  art,  be  coidd  not. 
brook  the  elighteat  inKult  or  slur  put  upon  music.  Gifted  with  a  raro- 
breadth  and  awectncss  of  disposition,  his  iro  began  to  be  dreaded  as. 
much  as  ho  himself  wa.s  admired  and  beloved. 

At  a  time  when  Schubert  was  known  hero  only  by  a  few  scmgs, 
Alendelssohu  brouglit  over  tbc  magnificent  symphony  in  C  (lately  per* 
formed  at  the  Crj'Mal  I'alaceJ,  together  with  his  own  Iln'jlilaa  overture 
in  31S.  The  parts  of  iSchuhort's  sjinphony  were  distributed  to  the 
bond.  MendeLjBohn  was  ready  at  his  desk,- — the  b&ton  rose, — the 
romantic  opening  was  taken, — but  ai^er  tlie  first  few  lines,  signs  of 
levity  caught  the  master's  eye.  He  closed  tho  score  ; — the  gentlemen 
of  the  bond  evidently  cmisidorcd  the  music  rubbish,  and,  amidst  some 
tittering,  collected  the  parts,  which  were  again  deposited  in  tho 
portfolio. 

"  Now  for  your  overture,  Ilerr  SlendelsRohn  \"  was  the  cry. 

"Pardon  mo!"  replied  the  indignant  composer,  with  all  calm; 
and  taking  up  his  hat,  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

RtHj  Bha  went  back  to  Gcmmny,  but  the  lesson  was  not  soon 
forgotten. 

AfU'r  living  amongst  us  just  long  enough  to  complete  and  produce 
his  master-piece,  the  UHjnh,  at  liirmingham,  he  died  (1847),  leaving 
behind  him  nn  illuatriouH  school  of  disciples,  of  whom  l)r.  Stcmdald 
Bennett  may  be  nomed  chief,  and  to  that  new  school,  as  well  as  to 
the  old-e»tftblisbf<l  Philharmonic  Society,  may  be  traced  the  rapid 
increase  of  orchestral  societies  aud  orchestral  concerts  in  I'lnglaud. 
In  looking  back  through  tho  last  Qfteeu  years,  the  difficulty  is  to 
choote  one's  examplea. 

The  growing  jwpidarity  of  the  orchestra  is  a  sure  sign  of  the 
popular  progi*ess  in  music.  Ballad  singing  mid  solo  playing,  in 
dealing  with  distinct  ideas  and  UL-centtnl  melodies  and  by  infusing 
into  the  subject  a  kind  of  personal  interest  iu  the   performutoe. 


depend  upon  many  quite  unmusical  adjuncts  for  tbeir  success ;  but 
orchestral  plaving,  in  deiiliug  chiefly  with  hanuony,  brings  us 
directly  into  (he  abstract  region  of  musical  idetie.  The  applause 
which  follows  "  Coming  through  tho  Kye,"  is  just  us  often  given  to 
a  pretty  face  or  a  graceful  tigure  as  to  the  music  itself;  and  when 
people  encore  Bottesini  or  Wicniawski,  it  is  often  only  to  have 
another  stare  at  the  big  fiddle,  the  romantic  locks,  or  the  dramatic 
sang-froid  of  these  incomparable  artists;  hut  the  man  who  applauds 
a  sjTuphony,  applauds  no  words  or  individuals, — he  is  come  into  tho 
region  of  abstract  emotion,  and  if  ho  docs  not  understand  its  eovo- 
rcigu  hmguage,  he  will  hear  about  as  much  as  a  colour-biind  man 
will  see  hy  looking  into  n  prism.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  tho 
people  listen  to  German  bands  in  the  strcots.  A  taste  for  penny  k-gs 
proTce  that  the  common  people  have  a  glimmering  of  tho  straw- 
ry  creams  which  Sir.  Ountcr  prepare*  for  sixpence;  anil  the 
uent  consumption  of  gingiT-pop  and  calves'  head  broth,  indicate 
a  confinntMl,  though  it  may  be  hupoli^K,  pastjioiL  for  chumpaguo  and 
turtle-soup.  No  one  will  say  that  the  old  Philharmonic  in  any  sense 
sopplicd  music  for  the  people^  but  the  people  heard  of  it  and  cltimoured 
for  it,  and  in  obedieiicn  to  tho  spirit  of  the  age  the  man  arose  who 
was  able  to  give  them  aa  near  an  approach  1o  the  loftier  dejiart- 
menta  of  mutiio  as  tlie  muHHes  could  appnHn'ate. 

The  immortal  Mons.  Jvixntit,  who  certainly  wielded  a  most 
magical  white  btLioii,  and  was  generally  understoud  to  wear  the 
hrgost  white  waistt^^it  ever  won,  attracted  immense,  eut-biisia^lic, 
lud  truly  popuhir  crowds  to  bis  truly  popular  concerts.  Knowing 
le  about  the  science  of  music,  and  glad,  says  rumour,  to  avail  him- 
of  more  learned  scrihes  in  arranging  his  own  malcbless  polkas 
and  quadrtllen,  he  had  the  siiignlar  merit  of  finding  himself  on 
all  occasions  insj>ired  with  the  most  uppro]jriHt4?  emotions.  From 
the  instant  he  appeared  before  a  grateful  pul>lic  to  the  moment 
•when,  exhausted  by  more  than  human  efforU,  bo  sank  into  hJs 
golden  fauteuil,  Monn.  Jullien  wax  a  sight !  The  very  drops  upon 
iis  Parian  brow  were  eo  many  tributary'  gems  of  eutliURiHsm  to 
"the  cause  «f  art.  Not  that  Mons.  JulUeu  ever  lost  Ium  person- 
ality,  or  forgot  himself  in  that  great  cause.  The  wave  of  his  silken 
yocket -handkerchief,  with  the  glittering  diamond  rings,  seemed  to 
eay,  "There,  there,  iny  public  !  the  fire  of  genius  consumes  me — ^but 
1  am  yours ! " 

But  without  further  pleasantry,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
irresistible  Jullien  took  the  Knglish  public  by  storm,  and  baring  won, 
he  mode  an  admirable  nee  of  his  victor}-.  Besides  hiii  baud  in 
London,  detachments  travelled  all  over  the  country,  and  spread  far 
Bad  wide  currents  of  the  greot  control  fire  that  blazod  iu  the 
^^^tetropolis. 
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ThooB  grnml  triumphs  at  the  Surrer  Gardeas,  wh«i  the  JnOien 
onheatra,  ovorlooking  the  artificial  lake,  nm^  throagh  the  Bummer 
oTftnin^  and  si'iit  its GchoettroTcrbcraling  through  the  mimic  foi 
of  Gibraltar,  iirtbonia^iti  i-avea  prosriitly  to  bt  lit  upbv  forty  thoi 
additional  lamps  !  Hapjiy  huum !  we  remnnher  thetu  iu  the  days  of 
onr  early  youtb !  No  Biimmrr  <>Tpning8  in  tbo  iipcn  air  eccm  now  so  full' 
ofeoHtasy;  no  firvworks  explode  wiili  such  repal  and  unpreoedcttted' 
splendour ;  must  it  be  confessed  ?  no  music  ran  oomo  again  wit& 
such  a  weird  charm  as  that  which  filled  the  chiW*e  ear  and  ravished 
the  child's  heart  irith  a  new  and  ineffable  tremor  of  delight.  But  it 
was  the  music,  not  the  aoenory,  not  the  tireworks  alone^  It  «m- 
hardlr  a  displnr  of  tirevorks,  assisted  by  Mon?.  Jullien'n  band, — ft 
was  Mon5.  Jullien'a  band  oecompanicd  by  fireworks!  It  would  bi* 
wrong,  liowcver,  to  imply  that  these  concerts  were  !*upported  merely 
by  big  drumti  and  skyrockets, 

Wo  do  not  think  Mons.  JuUien  cTcr  got  dne  credit  for  the  large 
mass  of  good  elasicieal  rontic  he  was  tn  the  habit  of  introdnemgji 
Itesidcs  the  fine^  German  oTei-ture,--,  we  have  heard  movcinents  frof 
Haydn,  Mozarl.  and  Beethoven's  sviuphonics  admirably  executed  by 
him ;  of  eourse  without  tho  repose  and  intellect  of  a  classical  con- 
ductor, but  without  ofiensivQ  j«nsationalism,  m\A  with  perfe 
accuracy. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Meu.os  deacended 
tho  mantle  of  Mon<!.  JuUien.  If  McUou's  concerts  lacked  the  romi 
aad  unapproauhubk"  fir*'  that  went  out  with  the  brilliant  Frenchman^ 
thoy  retained  all  that  (rould  bo  retained  of  his  sy&tem,  and  gave  it 
addititms  whicli  his  iKTsevcranw  had  made  possible,  but  which  he- 
bod  prifbobly  never  cunltfiapluted.  We  notice  tho  Niuie  care  m 
providing  the  fir«t  *oloiiitH. 

BorrEsRsi,  whose  mdodiea  floated  in  the  (jpeii  air  over  the  Surrey 
Oardone,  and  UUcd  the  ivurld  with  a  new  wonder  uud  delight,  wa*' 
again  heard  ujider  the  dome  of  Cowiil  Garden. 

M.  SrvoRr — the  favourite  pupil  of  Paganini,  who  aeeias  to  have 
iuhcritMl  all  ih.v  flowing  Kwoetnera  of  the  great  magician  without  a 
spark  uf  biH  demoniac  fury — apjK^red,  and  filled  those  who  Temcin- 
berod  the  muster  with  ti  utrange  feeling,  as  though  at  length, 
■'  Above  oU  pain,  vet  pityinji  nil  ilisti-i'As," 

the  master's  nouI  Ktill  flung  to  eurtb  iuiut  frugtnenU  from  tho  choira.^ 
thttt  (iliiiue 

"  After  the  ctuming  of  tJio  otomat  spheres." 


Mona.  Levt,  on  the  cornet,  and  Mons.  Wienhwski,  on  tho  vioHn* 
are  the  only  other  real  instrumental  sensations  that  hove  boea  pro-t 
duood  at  these  concertsj 


^STlnne  uistnimenlul  genius  is  rare,  uxtd  of  the  numbers  who  are 
£rst-rute,oal}r  a  few  feel  equal  to  stilling  the  noisy,  haU'-tr&iued  audi- 
eooes  asuoily  found  at  promenade  concerts.  When  we  hava  numtionod 
Chopin,  Liaziy  Thalberg,  Mendebtwhn,  Madame  Schumoun,  Madame 
Qoddard,  itubinatein,  and  liall^.  on  tho  piano  ;  Do  Iki-iot,  P&f^aniiu, 
Knut,  Vieaxtemps,  Wieniawski,  and  Joftchim,  on  the  violin  ;  Linlcy - 
and  Piatti  on  the  vioUncello ;  X)ragt>netti  and  13ott«sini  ou  the  contra- 
loKO  ;  Konig  and  Levy  on  thecoruct,  thondlof  soIo-ijutrumeutuUats. 
during  the  lost  liily  years  nmy  very  nearly  be  cloaed.  And  of  Ihft 
above  men,  Mimo,  IJko  Chopin,  Ilitlli:,  and  Joachim,  uover  cared  to 
faoo,  strictly  speakings  populur  amlumccs ;  but  tlioao  who  did  wcra 
tunally  soonrod.  by  tho  popular  orchcitraa  of  Jullion  und  Mellon,  and 
by  tho  givers  of  those  intoloruhle  horaa  called  moioitcr  concerlK. — 
we  need  only  Biiecify  Lbc  annual  concerts  of  !lteBsr».  liunedict  und 
Qlover. 

ui. 
Tho  inunomiti  advance  of  tho  pojHilur  mind  is  remarkably  illua- 
Iratetl  by  lh«  change  in  tho  ordinary  ori:ho8trul  programme.  Wo 
have  now  SXozurt  nights,  und  Bet'th^nuu  nights,  and  Mendelssohn 
nights.  24^ot  bits  of  symphonn.'!!,  but  entire  works  are  now  IJi^tmied 
to.  and  movementa  of  them  acv  tmcurcd  by  audiences  at  Covont 
Garden.  We  have  heard  the  Scotch  sj'mphony  and  the  "  I'ower  of 
Sound"  received  with  diBnriminaiion  and  applause.  A  certain  critical 
^lirit  is  creeping-  into  those  andiouccs,  oning  to  tho  large  infusion  of 
retilly  musical  people  who  are  on  the  look-out  ibr  good  prograinmeB, 
and  invariably  support  them. 

The  old  and  new  I'hilharmonioe,  the  London    Mnsienl  Society, 

JuUien.  M<?llon,  Arditi,  and  last — und  gi-eotest  of  all — tho  Crystal 

Palace  bond,  have  no  doubt  supplied  a  wont,  but  they  have  also  created 

ona     They  have  taught  tliout^atids  to  core  about  g(x>d  music.    They 

have  taught  those  who  did  care  to  be  more  oriticul.      Ilic  time  is 

gme  by  when  the  Philharmonio  biul  it  all  its  own  way,  or  when 

only  the  wealtliy  could  hear  Bno  music,  or  whon  tlie  public  generally 

was  thankful  for  imiall  merciea.    The  uant  of  tho  public  have  grown 

ahari>.     Allien  musii'al  amateurs  now  go  to  hear  a  sjTnphony,  thoy 

luiow  what  they  go  for,  and  they  know,  too,  whether  they  get  it. 

They  hear  the  Italian  Symphony  by  the  Crystal  Palace  hand  on 

Saturday   afternoon,    and    on    the    following    Monday  ercning   at 

^Ufillon's,  and  by-aud-by  at  tho  Philhiirmonic,  and  tiiere  is  no  possi- 

liUity  of  evading  a  damaging  compariMn.      The  members  of  tho 

Crystal  Piilace  band,   from  plaj-ing  every  day  all  the  year  round 

together  uiuler  the  same  admirablo  conductor,  havo   achieved   an 

caullence  hitherto  unknown  in  England. 

Tht>  office  of  conductor  is  no  sinecure.     The  position  of  the  four  - 
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Those  j^rand  triumphs  at  the  Surrey  Gnnleno,  when  the  Julliwi 
orchsstra,  ovorlooking  the  artificial  lake,  rnn^  through  tlie  Bomnier 
ovriiinpfl,  and  stiit  itsochoce  roTerhurntiiig  tlirongh  Ihe  niiniic  forlreflB 
of  Gibraltar,  or  ihfmiigic  ruves  presently  tu  he  lit  up  by  forty  thoiwaDii 
aHditioTiftl  lampa !  Happy  boura !  wo  remnnbor  tiiem  in  the  days  of 
our  enrlv  vouth !  ?fo  summer  ovcnings  in  the  open  air  seem  now  so  full 
(rfecstaay;  nn  fireworks  eiplodc  with  suoh  refpil  niid  unprpccdmlod 
splendour;  must  it  be  oonfMocd?  no  munic  i*an  come  agaia  with 
such  a  weird  chami  as  that  which  fillofl  thf  child's  ear  nnd  ravj-.hHl 
the  vhild's  heart:  with  a  new  and  tnetfal)!*"  tremor  of  delight.  Itut  it 
\rvi»  tho  iuuj»c,  not  the  ecwiier)',  not  the  fireworks  uliine.  It  wa« 
hardlv  a  display  of  tirewoi-kn,  assisted  by  Mons.  Jttllien's  band, — it 
vrvas  Moos.  Jullieu's  band  autompiiuiod  by  fireworks!  It  woiJd  be 
wrrjujf,  however,  to  imply  tliot  thew,-  cuncerta  wer«  supported  merely 
bv  big  drums  and  Kkyrmdcota. 

Wo  do  not  think  Mons.  JulUen  erer  got  duo  eredit  for  the  b^e 
maait  of  good  el:ii<L<rieal  music  he  was  in  the  habit  of  introdticing. 
Besides  the  finest  Gennan  oTertures,  we  have  heanl  movcmenls  from 
llajdn,  Mozart,  and  Ilcetlioven's  srinpbonies  admirably  executed  by 
him;  of  course  without  tho  repoao  nnd  intellect  of  a  cloMieal  con- 
duclor,  hut  without  oflensivo  sensation alt»n),  and  with  perfect 
accuracy. 

Upon  the  ohonldors  of  tho  late  lamented  Mr.  Mki.i.on  dMerndcd 
the  mantle  of  ATons.  JuUieo.  If  JfoHou's  concerts  lacked  the  romnnoe 
and  unapproachable  fire  that  went  out  n-ith  the  briUisnt  frenchman, 
they  retained  all  that  ctmld  be  retained  of  his  syBtem,  and  gavo  W" 
additions  which  his  perseverance  had  made  poMible,  but  which  h» 
had  probably  never  contemplated.  Wo  notice  tho  same  care  m 
providing  the  first  soloists. 

BoiTEsiNl.  whose  melodies  floalod  in  the  open  air  over  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  and  tilled  tho  world  with  ii  new  wonder  and  delight,  wa* 
again  heard  uiidor  the  domo  of  Coveut  Garden. 

M.  SivoRT — tlie  favonrit*!  pupil  of  Paganiiii,  who  seems  tw  haw 
inherited  all  the  flowing  Kwcetnesa  of  (he  great  magician  without  a 
spark  of  his  demoniac  fury — appeared,  and  tilled  tliofio  who  remem- 
bored  the  master  with  a  strange  feeling,  a«  though  at  length, 

"  AboYu  oU  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distrLiM," 
the  master's  soul  still  flung  to  earth  faiut  friigincnts  from  the  olu 
that  chime 

"  After  tho  chiniuig  of  tiio  ctonuil  q>hci'3>i." 

Mons.  LuvT,  on  the  comet,  and  Muna.  WiKNt.v^^'SKi,  on  fho 
are  tho  only  other  real  iu^trumeutul  aeosaiions  that  have  b 
dooed  at  these  concorti?.  ■ 


fttsic  in  Engiand, 
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ly  time  uutnunentel  geoius  is  rare,  and  of  the  numbers  who  aro 
j.only  a  (ovi  foel  equal  to  stilling  the  ruiisy,  half-traincil  uu<li-. 
kdually  ibund  at  promenwio  concerts.  When  webnTenioutioned 
I.iiazt,  Tbalbcrg,  MondclMohn,  Madame  ScbumaQn,  Madame ' 
1,  Kubinsteiu,  and  TIalle.  on  the  piano  ;  De  Boriot,  Paguniui, 
'  Vieuj,t«uip»,  Wicniaw^ki,  and  Joachim,  on  the  violin  ;  Liiiley 
iatii  un  the  vioUncello ;  Dragonetti  and  Bott««ini  on  th«  voutra- 
Konig  (Uid  Levy  on  tho  cornet,  the  roU  of  ftolo-instrumeutulista 
I  tiie  la^at  tifty  ycarii  may  very  nearly  be  vluft«l.  And  ot  tin 
icn,  eomc,  like  Chopin,  Uullc,  uad  Joachim,  never  cared  to 
ly  spcakiug,  jjopuliu-  nudit-ucM ;  but  thoao  who  did  were 
'80crorod  by  the  pupulur  urcUc-i^tru  of  Jullieo  and  Altdlon,  and 
^  givers  oS  thoau  iutolorublt*  hores  called  moiuUrr  conoerte, — 
only  fpecily  thu  aiiuuul  euiicerta  of  lUecrs.  Benedict  oiul 


ui. 

immense  adTance  of  the  popular  mind  is  rem&rkably  illus- 
,  by  the  i^hange  in  the  ordinary  cdrcheitral  prognuume.  We 
>w  Mozurt  nightA,  and  Beethoven  nighta,  and  Mendelssohn 
Kot  bita  of  symphonic^,  hut  entire  worka  arc  now  listened 
muvumenta  of  them  arc  encored  by  audiences  at  Covent 
m.  We  bare  heard  tbe  Scotch  aymphony  and  the  "  Power  of 
r  roceived  vith  dianriminntion  and  appluoBc.  A  certain  critical 
k  eneping  into  theoe  uudinuces,  on-iiig  to  the  lai^  inlwoB  of 
i>wi»<»Mi  people  who  are  on  the  hwk-out  for  good  progiammesj 
l^anably  :nipport  them. 

\  old  and  new  Vhilhamioniiy,  tbo  London   Mtiaical  Sociely 
D,  MpUou,  Arditi,  and  last — and  gnntest  vt  til — £fa«  Csjvk^ 
fband,  have  no  donbt  aapplied  a  want,  hm  they  IiAVe  aiao-cnaftW 
ley  hare  tuught  thotuands  to  care  about  good  tauulr.    Tlioy 
jhl   thodo   who  did  care  lobe  more  cnlimt     The  timn  ig 
when  tJie  PbiUuurnwnic  had  tt  aU  il»  tmn  way,  or  vhra 
veahhy  could  hear  fincmunc,  or  wlim  tAr  ptblic  g«ti«raHr 
ful  for  email  mercka.    The  aan  </  tJwpabfa'o  hire  groira 
Wben  musioaJ  amat«ur«  now  go  to  htar it  tynphoDy,  ther 
rhat  th«y  go  for,  and  they  hww,  U)0,  iriiatlwr  licy  ^-^1  il 
tlie  Italian  Sj-mphooy  by  tJic  Crytl^  Palace  band  m 
mttenooa,   and   oo   (he  foUtmof  Hoaiay  ereu'me  ^ 
"  by-and-by  at  the  I^hiihaaaun  wd  t/jurp  is  un  va^ 
ig  a  damaging  eonip«HBiL     The  mt-mbcTs  o(* 
Palace  baod,  from  playit^  way  day  ell  the  voar  j^ 
I'        "mam  Mdminbte  amdmtor,  have  ai-hiev^^ 

C       aaiflBMu    Thajumtion  of  If^ 
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should  be  guarded  agniust.  Mendt^lssohn  uwd  to  suy,  "  I  inaice  a  point 
of  writing  cyery  diiv,  whellier  I  have  any  ideas  or  not."  but  his  cnrc 
to  write  ofton  was  fiurpseeod  by  bis  enre  to  withhold  trhnt  hn  had 
written.  A  clever  caTr;io8cr  cim  tilways  turn  out  f^ilt  g-ingcr-brpjid 
to  order,  and  soino  wUl  take  tho  glittor  for  golj  ,  d  the  cake  for 
wholcsMnnc  food  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  bo  ■  ")  to  seem.  As  a 
com'pofler,  Mr.  Hulliran  can  be  almost  whate^c..'  no  chooscfl  to  bo;  u 
a  conductor  ho  ou^ht  to  bL>comc  the  first  in  Enghind. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Ci-5(Ns  Qt  the  Philharmonic  iron  great  favour  last 
wasoii  with  thftt  critiosl  audience.  The  care  which  He  bestowod 
on  rehparaaUt,  tho  careftil  Ihouph  quaint  selection  of  hia' programmes, 
tiie  noble  soloirtfi  {^-fj.,  Herrcn  Jitochim  and  llubinatein,  and  Madume 
Schumann),  and  tho  new  ehef-H'teuem  which  he  produced,  made  but 
«en0on  altogether  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  mom}'  brilliimt  prede- 
oeewrfl. 

We  hare  reserved  the  name  of  M.  Oosta  iinttl  now,  that  we  might 
«peak  of  him  in  conneetirm  with  iht^  opera  and  omtorif).  Abont  the 
progresa  or  decadence  of  the  opera  we  Khnll  say  but  little.  We  regard 
it,  musically,  philoHnphically,  and  ethi<*al1y,  f^  (in  almost  unmixed  evil. 
It«  very  constitiftion  sepm-i  to  mh  ftilne,  and  in  Germany,  cither  tacitly 
or  avowediv,  it  has  always  been  fflt  to  be  «o. 

HoKArt  no  doubt  wrote  oppran,  but  the  influence  of  Ttaly  was  then 
domiiuuit  in  music,  and  determined  its  form  even  in  Germany.  The 
CHntettta  Ui  Tito  in  its  feebleness  is  a  better  illuatiation  of  thiK  than  Ihn 
•/nan  in  its  groat  might.  Sohubcrt  in  Affmwo  nnd  Es/retia  broke  donii, 
bopole»8ly  humpured  by  stage  requirements.  Spohr's  Jrxmniia  was 
Aover  successful,  and  lie  abundonud  opera  wi-iting.  Weber  singularly 
AOmbinud  tho  lyric  and  dnimutio  elements,  and  succeeded  in  mutdng 
his  opems  of  Obrrmi  and  Drr  hyritrhufz  almost  philosophical  without 
being  dull.  Mendelssohn  avoided  cqieni  with  a  koou  instinct,  and 
ibuleciod  the  truer  forms  of  oratorio,  cantata,  and  occasional  miisic^ 
iif  which  take  bb  Bupr(-*me  csanipleR,  tlu-  Jifijrrh,  Wnipiirgix  Narht, 
.Inligonr,  and  Miiisuvtinvr  N^ujIiCn  Dnum.  Wugncr  in  despair  has 
Ijocu  du^tm,  ill  TtmnhdN^r  and  Lofuntyrin,  into  wild  (hiwries  of  opem, 
devoid,  as  it  ecenis  to  as,  both  of  Ilalinn  naivrff  iind  sound  Oerman 
philosophy.  Schumann,  avoiding  all  scenic  effect,  found  in  Para/liae 
iiiui  the  Peri  a  form  as  charming  and  appropriate  aa  it  is  true  to  the 
tirat  principles  of  art. 

lleethoven  wrote  the  best  opera  in  the  wtirW  simply  to  prove  that 
Ire  could  do  everj'thing,  but  the  form  was  even  then  a  concession  to 
what  was  least  commendable  in  Germnn  taste ;  and  the  overture  was 
written  four  times  over,  with  the  colossal  irony  of  one  who,  although 
he  would  not  stoop  to  win,  yet  knew  how  to  compel  the  admiraiiyn 
of  the  world. 


The  tnilU  is  simple.  Tho  opera  is  a  mixture  of  two  things  which 
ought  always  to  bo  kB{jt  disttnct — the  sphere  of  musical  emotion  ami 
the  sphere  of  drumatic  action.  It  is  not  true,  under  auy  circum- 
stances, that  people  niag  songs  with  n  knife  through  them.  The 
war  between  the  stage  and  uiuslc  is  intemocinc.  Wo  havo  oiJy  to 
glance  ut  a  lirs' '  ^  librello.  c.ff.,  that  of  Clounod's  Faiisf,  to  see  that 
the  play  is  mi»o.  j  Bpoiled  for  the  music.  Wc  have  only  lo  Uiink 
of  any  stock  opem  (o'^  that  tho  music  is  hampcrod  and  iiTijUKlcd  iu 
its  development  by  the  play.  Controvcrsj-  upon  this  aubjcct  will,  of 
aourw.%  nigc  fiercely.  Meanwhile  irrcvcnible  ju-iuciplch  uf  art  must 
be  noted. 

Music  expresses  the  emotions  which  attend  certain  characteia  and 
situations,  but  not  the  characters  and  situutionK  thomaelvos;  and  the 
two  schools  of  opera  have  arisen  out  of  this  distinction.  The  Italian 
ficbool  wrongly  assumes  that  music  can  exprosA  situatinns,  and  thus 
gifCB  promiuencc  to  the  situations.  Thn  tionnaii  Holiool,  when 
opera  bos  been  forced  ui»n  it,  has  titriveii  with  the  fallaoy  inTolvod 
in  its  constitution  by  maintaining  that  the  situation  must  bo  reduced 
and  made  Bubordinute  to  the  emotion  which  uroompanies  it,  and 
which  it  is  tho  business  of  music  to  cxproHs.  Thus  the  tendency  of 
tho  Gcmian  opera  ii*  to  muko  the  scene  us  ideal  ua  possible.  'Xlic 
more  unreal  tlio  sccuo,  the  mure  phiI(xsoj)hical,  because  the  contradic- 
tion to  common-sense  is  less  allocking  in  what  is  professedly  urmial 
tlian  in  what  professes  to  reprtmint  rcnl  things,  but  docs  so  in  an 
unnatural  manner.  Weber  was  impelled  by  a  true  instioct  to  select 
Ml  unreal  mue-en-tcinc,  in  connection  with  which  \w  was  not  able  to 
express  roal  emotions.  Oberoti  aud  Dcr  JPreixchufz  arc  examples  of 
this. 

la  ever^-  drama  there  is  a  progressive  history  of  omotioa.  This, 
and  not  the  uulward  event,  is  what  muiiic  is  fitted  to  e-^press,  and 
this  truth  hav  been  seized  by  Germany,  although  iu  u  spirit  of  com- 
promiAO.  In  tiie  Italian  school  tlie  music  is  nothing  but  a  series  of 
situations  strung  together  by  fJIom'  orchestration  and  coaventioual 
tvcitatives,  as  iu  (he  Sonnambuia. 

In  tho  Oerman  and  l<'ranco- German  schools  of  Weber,  Meyer- 
beer, unil  Gounod  the  orchestra  is  busy  throughout  developing  the 
history  of  the  emotions.  The  recitatives  are  as  important  as  the 
irias,  and  the  orchestral  interludcss  as  important  as  the  recitatives. 
Wagner,  in  his  anxiety  to  reduce  the  importance  of  situations  and 
exult  (hat  of  emotions,  borcaTOM  us  of  almost  all  rounded  melody  in 
the  iMhtHgrin.  Wober  in  Obcron  works  out  hts  chorusos  liko 
liassiial  movemcntB,  almuNt  indi-']>ciulcnlly  of  situations.  Meyerbeer 
greatly  reduces  the  iiriporluucc  of  his  arias  in  thii  Prophile ;  and 
bounod  in  fhuti  runs  such  a  power  of  orchestration  through  the 
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Tlitwe  gTftnd  triutnphA  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  whto  the  Jallicn 
orchestra,  overlooking  tho  nrtificinl  lake,  rnng  throagh  the  8nram< 
ovenin^  and  Brntitsochftea  rererbfimting  through  theiuimio  fortreiB" 
<rfGJbraltar,orthcmagiocaTc«pre*wnt]_vtobrIit npby  forty  thouHund 
additional  lamps  1  Hnppy  hour?  !  we  retnpmb*>r  tliem  iu  the  days  of 
OUT  early  youth !  No  siimmor  ovrnin^  in  the  opon  air  srctn  now  so  full 
of  eeetAsy  ;  no  fireworks  oxplodc  with  such  regal  and  unproiCcdentMi 
splendoar ;  must  it  be  confeeeod  ?  no  muaic  can  come  ngutn  with 
such  a  wuird  charm  as  that  which  filled  the  child's  ear  and  ravi^heJ 
the  cfcild'a  hwirt  »-ilh  a  uvw  imd  iui.'fluble  irtmior  of  delight.  Hut  il 
WU8  thu  muMC,  not  thu  wener}',  not  the  fireworks  atone.  Tt  vu 
hardly  a  display  of  lirtnvorfcs,  assisted  by  Mous.  Jullien's  band, — it 
vnas  MuQ«.  Julliuu's  baud  uccompainL-d  by  firewoi'ks !  It  would  br 
irrong,  however,  to  imt^y  thai  thew  concerts  were  supported  tDerely 
by  big  drunitt  and  ^kyrofkt>t«. 

Wo  do  not  think  Mons.  Jullien  ever  got  due  credit  for  the  large 
mufis  of  good  clasML-al  muaic  he  wae  in  the  hulnt  of  intTodurtng- 
fiesides  thu  fiuyst  Ourman  ov^rtTirec,  we  iiave  heani  inovemenl^  frtun 
Unydn,  Uozart,  and  Keethovt-n's  sviiiphonies  adminibly  ejtecutwl  by 
him ;  of  eourw  without  the  repose  and  intellect  of  a  elansical  cod* 
ductor,  but  without  offensive  jfensationalism,  and  with  perfect 
accuracy. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  late  luinentod  Mr.  Mru/>n  descended 
the  mantle  of  Modb.  Jullien.  If  MeUon'a  eoncf^rtB  locked  the  romonor 
and  imapproa«hublo  tire  that  went  out  with  the  brilliant  Krcnehmsn, 
they  retained  alt  that  oonld  bo  retained  of  his  flyntem,  and  gave  it 
additions  which  his  perspvornnee  had  made  pnssiWe,  but  which  he 
bad  probably  ncvL*r  contemplated.  We  notice  tho  same  care  in 
providing  the  first  soloistx. 

BoTiKSiNi,  whose  nM^odies  ffnut^  in  the  open  air  over  the  Surrev 
Gardens,  and  tilled  the  world  with  n  new  wonder  and  delight,  was 
again  heard  under  the  dome  of  Covent  Garden. 

M.  SivoRi — the  favourite  pupil  of  Paganini,  who  seems  io  how 
inherited  nil  the  Bowing  swootness  of  the  great  magician  without  a 
spark  of  his  demoniac  fury — appeared,  and  filled  those  who  mncm 
bered  the  master  with  a  strange  feeling,  as  though  at  length, 

'  ■  Abuvtt  Jill  pain,  yet  Jiityiug  till  lUetrcsa," 

the  master's  sout  still  flung  to  earth  fiiiut  fragments  from  tbo  chairs 
thai  ohimo 

"  AIUt  tbo  cluioint;  uf  Uio  stomal  aphiei:o»." 

VoOft.  T'KVT.  on  the  comet,  and  Mone.  Wikmiawski,  ou  thv  -naftii^ 
aio  tlM  only  other  r^al  innlriiDioutul  seiuoliuus  that  have  been  pnH 
doood  at  tbeae  conont*.' 
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At  any  tnno  mstnuneutiU.  genius  ia  rare,  aticl  of  the  numbcTA  who  lire 
first- rato, only  a  few  I'cel  cqiuU  to  stUling-  the  noisy,  hBlf-trainwl  audi- 
ences usiiitUy  found  at  promenade  concerts.  When  we  have  mentioned 
Chopin,  Lifizt,  Thalberg,  McndoIaAohu,  Ibtodnme  Schumann,  Madame 
Qoddnrd,  Rubinstein,  and  Halle,  on  the  piano  ;  De  Betiot,  Paganini, 
Brntt,  Vicnxt<*inps,  Wicninwski,  and  Joachim,  on  tlie  vtolio  ;  Linley 
and  Piatti  on  the  rioLincello;  Dragonetti  and  Botleeini  on  the  contra' 
bas9o  ;  Konig  and  Levy  on  the  cornet,  the  rollof  8olo-in«trumentaltBt9 
doriiig  ibe  last  filly  year«  may  very  nearly  be  closed.  And  of  the 
aboT«  men,  some,  like  Chopin,  Utdle,  and  JoacUiui,  never  cured  to 
face,  strictly  sj^akiug,  popular  audi^ice^ ;  but  tboM)  who  did  wore 
uvually  secured  by  the  popular  orchestras  of  Jullieu  and  Mellon,  and 
by  thv  givers  of  thoM>  iutolorable  bores  calle<l  moufiter  coucerte,— 
wa  B«ed  only  specify  the  EumuuJ  cuncorta  of  jklessrb.  I^euvdict  and 
GloTcr. 

ui. 
The  immenao  adranco  of  tho  popular  mind  is  Temarkably  illus- 
trated by  the  chanfi;©  in  the  ordinary  orchestral  programme.  Wo 
have  now  Jlozart  nights,  and  Bot-thoven  nights,  and  Hendelssohn 
nil^ta.  Not  bits,  of  symphonies,  but  entire  works  are  now  listened 
to,  and  movements  of  them  are  encored  by  audiences  at.  Covent 
Qardes.  We  havo  heard  the  Scotth  6)mphony  aad  tho  "  Power  of 
Sound  "  received  with  discrimination  imd  applause.  A  certain  critical 
spirit  is  crc(>ping  into  thoite  ^Ludiences.  on'iug  to  the  largo  infusion  of 
really  mu^^ivul  people  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  good  progrumiues, 
aad  inTuriably  support  them. 

The  old  and  new  Phiilmn^onic^,  the  I*«ndon    Musical  Societj', 

Jullieu,  Hullon,  Arditi.  and  lost — and  greatest  of  all — tho  Crystal 

Pklaeo  band,  have  no  doubt  eupphod  a  want,  but  the}'  have  also  created 

QUO.     They  hare  taught  thoiuands  to  care  about  good  music.     They 

bave  taught  thoao  who  did  uaro  In  be*  more  eriticul.      The  time  is 

gma  by  when  the  Philhannonio  hud  it  all  its  own  way,  or  when 

only  the  wealthy  couhl  huar  iinti  niusii?,  or  when  the  public  generally 

froB  thankful  for  ainolL  inunues.     The  ears  of  the  public  have  grown 

aliorp.     When  musical  amateurs  uow  go  to  hcor  a  8}'mphony,  they 

kjiow  what  tJiey  gf>   for.  and  they  know,  loo,  whftber  tht-y  get  it. 

Tlicy  hear  the  Italian  SjTnphony  by  llu;  Crystul  Palat*  band  on 

^viLurday    aftemo«m,    and   on   the    fiillnwing    Monday  oTcning  at 

QkXuHon'fi,  and  by-"nd-by  at  the  Pliilhiinnniiir,  and   them  is  \w  poasi- 

■->Aiity  <jl'  evuiliug  a  diituiiging  comparimn.      T})n  in(*mlwn<  of  tho 

ICJiyRtal  Palace  band,  from  plajnng  every  day  all  ilie  year  round 

t^»gether  under  the  same  udniinible  conductor,  ha.\t   achieved   on 

3uellenoe  hitherto  uuknowa  in  Kngland. 

Tile  c^u:e  of  oanductor  is  no  sinecure.     The  position  of  tho  four 
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There  is  one  other  branch  of  strictlr  popuJar  music  which  jswids  to 
be  (!on(4idered  beneath  the  ottcntion  oi'  serious  critics;  but  uotbing 
populnr  should  be  held  beneath  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people — 
we  ulludo  to  the  Xegro  Melodiirts  oow  represented  by  the  Christy 
Miniitrele.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  huad  of  cnihusinats,  aome 
bloek  by  uature,  others  by  art,  iuTodod  our  shores,  bringing  with 
them  what  certainly  were  nigger  bonca  and  banjos,  and  what  pro- 
fessed to  be  negro  melodies.  The  sensation  which  they  produecd 
wiis  legitimate,  and  their  sucoefis  was  well  dcAerrod.  The  first 
tneJodioA  were  no  doubt  curious  and  original ;  they  were  tho  ofispring 
of  the  naturally  musical  organisation  of  the  negro  as  it.  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  forms  of  ^Kjncrico-Kuropcan  meJody.  The  negro  mind,  at 
work  upon  civilizod  mu-iic,  produc&n  the  si\mQ  kind  of  thing  as  the 
negro  mind  at  work  upon  Chri*itian  tbeologj'.  The  product  ia  not 
to  be  despised.  The  negro's  religion  is  singularly  childlike,  plain- 
tive,  and  emotional.  It  is  also  singularly  dlKtinct  and  cliarocleriMie. 
Both  his  religiou  and  his  music  arise  partly  from  bis  impuluve 
nature,  and  partly  from  his  servile  condition.  The  negro  is  more 
really  musical  than  the  Rnglishman.  If  h«  has  a  nation  emerging 
into  ctvilizution,  his  music  is  national.  Until  venr  latdy,  as  bis 
people  arc  one  in  colour,  so  wore  they  one  in  calamity,  and  singing 
often  m«rrily  with  the  tears  wet  upon  bis  obouy  cheek,  no  record  of 
his  joy  or  sorrow  is  unnccompanied  by  a  cry  of  melody  or  a  wail 
ol'  plaintiTo  and  harmonious  mclaucholy.  If  wc  could  divest  our- 
seWes  of  prejudice,  the  songs  that  float  down  tho  Ohio  i-ivor  are 
one  in  feohiig  and  character  with  tho  songs  of  tho  Hobi-ew  cap- 
tives by  the  wotera  of  Babylon.  We  find  in  them  the  Hame 
tale  of  bereavement  and  separation,  tho  same  irrcfparablo  sorrow, 
the  some  simple  faith  and  childlike  adoration,  tho  same  |)a&- 
BJonato  sweetness,  Likn  music  in  the  night.  As  might  have  been 
supposed,  thcparody  of  all  thii^,  gone  through  at  St.  James's  Hull,  do«H 
not  convey  much  rif  the  spirit  of  genuine  negro  melody,  and  thnmann- 
facturc  of  natitmal  music  carricrl  on  briskly  by  sham  niggers  in  Eng- 
land is  as  much  like  the  original  arHdc  as  a  penny  woodcut  10  like  a 
liuL*  engraving.  Still,  such  us  it  is,  the  entertainment  is  popular,  and 
yet,  beam  some  impress  of  its  peculiar  and  romantic  origin.  The 
scent  of  the  roses  may  be  said  to  hang  round  it  still,  ^^'e  cherish 
no  malignant  fer^Ung  towards  those  amiable  gentlemen  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  whose  ingemtius  fancy  has  jminted  them  so  much  blacker  than 
they  really  arc,  and  who  not  unJrequently  betray  their  lily-whit« 
Dationnlity  through  a  thin  though  midorific  disguise ;  wc  adtoil 
both  their  popularity  and  thr-ir  idctll  ;  but  we  are  boimd  to  say 
that  wo  miss  even  in  such  prf^tty  tunes  as  "  Beautiful  Star," 
and  such  tremendous  auccosaee  m  "Sally,  come  up,"  tho  distine- 
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tive  tharm  and  original  pathos  which  chnracterised  "  Mary  Blane  " 
and  "  T4ucy  Neal." 

V. 

tWe  ciintiot  rinse  without  aHuding  to  one  other  chws  of  TDU-sic. 
Aa  opera  ia  tKo  most  irrationnl  and  unintt-llcctiml  form  of  mnsic, 
w>  that  oloM  of  cabinet  mnsic  callwl  stringod  qimrtott-j  is  tho  most 
intellpctnal.  The  tnio  mnsician  ontprs  as  it  wer**  the  rlomestic 
auictunrv  of  music,  when  he  sits  down  to  listen  t<»,  or  to  take  part 
in,  A  stringed  quartett.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  men  like 
Lord  Chesterfield  could  Hpeak  of  a  fiddler  with  contempt.  Few 
people  would  now  inquire  with  the  languid  fop,  "what  fiin 
there  is  in  four  fellows  sitting  opposite  each  other  for  hours  and 
Bcmping  t.'atgut ; "  most  people  imderstand  that  in  this  same  process 
the  cultivafod  musician  Uuds  the  most  precious  opportunities  for 
quiet  mental  analysis  and  subtle  contemplation. 

The  greatest  masters  wrote  their  choicest  thoughts  in  this  form — "it 
is  uuc  so  eitaily  cuiumanded  and  so  satisfying.  The  three  varieties 
of  tho  same  instrumeat—- violin,  viola,  and  violinceUo — all  possessing 
comniou  properties  of  sound,  but  each  with  its  oVn  peculiar  quality, 
embruct!  an  almost  unlimited  compass,  and  an  equally  wide  sphere  of 
musical  expression. 

The  quartett  is  a  musical   microcosm,  and  is  to  the   sjTnphony 

what  a  vignette  in  water-colours  is  to  a   largo  oil-painting.     The 

greut  quartett  writers  are  ooiteinly  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Haydn  is  tho  true  model.     He  attempts  nothing  which  four  violins 

cannot  do  ;  the  parts  uro  exquisitely  distributed,  scrupulous  justice  is 

done  to  each  instrument,  and  the  form  is  perfect.     Mozart's  qoartett 

ill  equally  perfect,  as  such,  but  much  bolder  and  mure  spontaneous. 

Beethoven  carried  quartett  writing,  as  he  did  eveiy  other  branch 

of  mutde,  into  hitherto  untrodden  regions,  but,  with  the  sure  instinct 

of  the  most   balanced  of  all  geniuses,  never  into  inappropriate  ones. 

Fnacinating  as  arc    the  quartetts  of  Spohr  aud  Meudeissohn,  as 

quutetts  wo  ore  bound  to  place  them  below  tho  above  great  models. 

Spohr  jwldom  distributed  his  parts  fairly ;  it  is  usually  first  violin 

ititU  titringed  accompaniment.     Mendelssohn  constantly  forgets  the 

iiraits  of  the  legitimate  quartett ;  orchestral  efi'ects  are  constantly 

bring  attempted,  and  wo  pine  at  intervals  for  a  note  on  the  bom, 

irhiUt  the  kcttledrmn  is  not  unfrcquently  suggested.     Schubert  can 

Wander  on  for  ever  with  four  instruments,  or  with  anything  else — 

meJJilluous,  light-hearted,  melancholy,  fanciful  by  turns.     When  he 

ifjta  half-way  through,  there  is  no  reason  why  ho  should  not  leave 

"IC  and  when  he  gets  to  the  end  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 

'"''  So  on.     But  in  this  process  form  and  unity  are  often  both  lost. 
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The  charHcU'ri'stice  of  Si-.hutnami  ri'i|uii'«  wi'iKirate  atteutioii.  TTnder 
the  general  liciuliiig  of  quartult  niuflir  wuuld  be  comprised  llie  adiU- 
tion  of  the  piuiioforte  iu  trioe,  quartette,  und  quintette ;  us  also  Uie 
addiltuit  of  a  lioni,  a  fliitf,  or  clarioin't,  iu  sestetts  and  octetts. 
Variety  is  iilwHyh  ploaHaiit,  but  uuiio  uf  these  cumbintitioii^  equal  tlii.> 
slriiigcd  quartett  in  beauty  of  form  or  real  power  and  luUiuive  of 
lexpreKiion.  The  piuiiu  in  u  (riu  will  eke  out  a  good  deal,  but  il 
TiMially  re^ullH  iti  tlie  islriiigH  act^onipanyiDg  the  piuiio,  or  llie  piano 
sccomputiying  ihe  etringa.  Mendelssohn's  two  trios  are  amull  urchmtntl 
whirlwinds,  and  quite  itnic|ue,  but  the  form  might  he  sei'ioasly 
qucstionod. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  feels  the  pianoforte  in  a  quartett,  or  even  a 
quintctt,  lis  u  kind  of  interloper— a  sort  of  wasp  in  a  bee-hive — 
u  sort  of  cuckoo  in  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest.  Ouo  would  rather  sec 
the  natural  bird  there  j  one  woidd  rather  have  the  second  riolin  in 
its  place.  Again,  in  OL-tetta  and  Bcsfetts,  splendid  as  are  some  of  lliese 
compositions,  we  feel  the  ortbcstrnl  form  ia  the  one  aimed  iit,  and 
consequently  the  poverty  of  the  adopted  one  is  constantly  making 
itself  felt.  Space  compels  us  to  speak  most  generally  and  without 
even  neccssanr'  qnaliticaiion  on  theac  points,  and  we  (wss  on  to  the 
qiiartctl  playing  that  has  of  lute  years  como  hcfoi-o  the  publie. 

Mysterious  quartetts  in  hack  rooms  and  retired  countrj'- houses 
becuming  more  and  more  frequent,  the  exijerimeut  of  pnbtic 
quartetts  was  at  last  made;  but  they  were  to  be  for  the  few.  The 
lliusival  Union  under  Mr.  Ella  was  the  first  society  which  providt-d 
this  luxur}'  e^ery  seaijon.  It  »uon  met  with  a  formidable  liral  in 
the  quartett  concerts  at  Willis's  Rooms,  imder  Messrs.  Linton,  IliU, 
Piatti, .and  Cooper.  But  the  man  und  the  hour  were  still  to  come. 
The  concerts  were  too  select  and  too  eipensive.  Mr.  Ohapptdl  ilew  to 
the  rescue  with  a  chosen  band  of  heroes,  foienioet  amongst  whom  must 
ulwuys  stand  M.  Joai'him. 

M.  Joachim  is  the  greatci^t  living  WoUuist;  no  man  is  so  nearly 
to  tbo  execution  of  musio  what  Beethoven  was  to  ita  com- 
position. There  is  something  massive,  complete,  and  unen-ing 
about  M.  Joachim  that  lilts  him  out  of  the  liut  of  great  living  players, 
and  plact^  him  on  a  pcdc&tal  apart.  Other  men  have  their  speciali- 
ties ;  he  bus  none.  Otliers  rise  above  or  full  U'low  thcniKelve.s ;  he  is 
always  himself,  neither  less  nor  more.  Ho  wields  the  sceptre  of  hiM 
bow  witli  the  eaiy  royalty  of  one  bom  to  reign  ;  ho  plays  Bt>ctli(iven's 
concerto  with  the  rapt  infallible  power  of  »  seer  delivering  biii 
oracle,  and  ho  takes  his  seat  at  a  quartett  veiy  much  like  A|>oUo 
entering  his  chariot  to  drive  the  horse»  of  the  aun. 

The  second  violin  of  the  usual  Munday  Popuhn-  quarlett  is  Hetr 
KieSf  masterly  and    unobtrusive.      The  tenoi',  Mr.  Blagrove,  wh(/. 
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though  an  niimtrablc  &rst  violin  aud  a  great  orche»tnil  leader,  Iciiown 
liow  to  »(hino  anywhere,  adorns  llie  post  of  prima  tmorc  ovcupied 
hy  the  Into  lamented  Kr.  Hill.  Sigtior  PiHtli,  ihp  <jiily  vio!<jiicello 
iho  puhlio  can  Iwar  lo  liM«n  to  ua  long;  aa  he  lives,  completes  the  best 
catit  ever  heard  iu  England. 

Oilier  player*  corwlaiitly  appwir  of  various  merits.  Lotto,  Wil- 
helinjj,  aud  StrausH  are  the  beat  siibotttutes  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  great  Wieniawski.  "Why  Mr.  Carrodua  has  never  been 
"elected  w©  are  at  a  loss  to  coiijofture.  His  late  peri'ormances  have 
been  c]uitf  rt-markable  euouirh  to  justify  u  trial. 

Mr.  Charles  IIull^  is  UHUuUy  seated  at  the  piano,  aud  us  long  as  he 
is  there  the  presence  nf  a  muster  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

For  one  shilling  any  one  can  get  a  seat  at  l]ic»e  concerts,  wliere 
be  can  hear  perfectly,  and  enjoy  the  finest  classical  muidu  played 
in  the  finest  style. 

The  crowde*!  and  attentive  audience  which  assembles  every  Slouday 
night  throughout  the  season  at  8t.  James's  Hall  is  the  latest  and  most 
det'iFive  pnmf  of  the  progress  of  music  in  England.  When  an 
audience  numbering  some  thousands  is  so  easily  imd  frequently  found, 
it  matters  little  where  it  comes  from.  No  doubt  many  connoissoura 
are  there,  but  many  others  also  attend  who  have  cultivated,  and  are 
cultivating,  a  general  taatc  for  certain  higher  forms  of  music, 
hitherto  almost  unknown  in  England. 

We  hail  the  omen.  Wo  believe  that  even,'  branch  of  art  has  a 
high  mission  of  ilit  own  in  the  constant  regeneration  of  society.  We 
believe  that  so  great  a  power  as  music  cannot  remain  for  any  length 
of  time  inactive — must  either  become  the  minister  of  degraded  tasto 
and  feeling,  or  a  lamp  of  life  and  tho  pure  recroator  of  the  liuman 
heart. 

H.  R.  Hawrts. 
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rpiTERE  aro  many  objections  to  the  title  which  I  hav«  placed  at 
-*-  the  head  of  this  estiay*  I  ^"i^h  I  could  Irnvi?  found  a  better. 
But  the  phraito  Iri^h  Church  is  ambiguous.  You  ivould  all  uuJer- 
stsnd  me  to  mean  the  Church  which  is  in  comuiuuiou  with  tho 
Church  of  Eughuid.  But  you  might  not  like  to  think  that  that 
OhuiX'h,  by  it*  very  nature,  excluded  the  Irish  Romanists.  Ycm 
miffht  not  like  me  to  uuy  that  thin  Anglo-Irish  Church,  being  Pro- 
testant, is  not  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  You  might  not  like 
Xne  to  say  tliat,  if  It  {«  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  votes  of  the  British  Parliament-  At  all  etreata,  I 
should  not  Like  lo  maintain  any  of  these  propositions.  1  therefore 
resort  to  the  phraw  Iritih  Church-  or  Irudi  Prote^it-iint-l^tablishmeut. 
The  words  are  familiar  to  us.  They  are  used  by  atatesmea  and. 
writers  of  newspapci-s  of  all  schools — by  men  who  scarcely  agree  on 
any  poHtical  or  religious  quuation.  If  Home  coutusiuna  utUich  to 
them,  wo  may  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  their  meaning 
may  becumc  clearer. 

One  xjoqilosity  does  attach  to  the  phrase  Kstabliahmeut  or  Esta- 

*  This  OMuy  wua  read  |o  ■aociet}' oFclnrgymiin  in  Noniintmr,  1865.  Th»  nUnaioiiS 
in  R  tu  tine  (ivenU  of  liikt  yosr  luro  ituL  Iicipti  altervil,  nur  Imw  1  sdd  ud  any  ntetvact  to 
iba«U['){ul  i>pintoi»  of  Uvu  Imh  Kinltopi  on  Uiq  anhjoot  of  cndowmanU.  Ku  roceot 
flTnts  or  cDOtroTenuiB  Lure,  I  think,  ^IFcclod  tho  ^inaciplce  irhiah  1  hnve  ondcarxmnxl 
iaaaaeii. 
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blisbed  Church,  wTiioh,  I  think,  tliiH  application  of  it  will  help  to 
removp.  It  is  ofton  suppo.'ied  to  bo  sjTionyiiions  Tpith  the  phm»e 
Kntionitl  Church.  "  Tlie  Catholic  Church,"  wc  are  ol'ttn  told,  "  has 
a  diviuc  fuuiulai  ion.  It  fitsnda  od  nD  iuiperishRble  rock.  The  moment 
the  id(yi  of  a  Nation  mingle*  with  it,  wo  find  our»e!v<«  in  the  uiidBt 
of  toniponil  armngemcuift,  ptcuuiarj'  provisions,  claiiDS  of  dominion 
by  srculnr  rulors."  I  hold  thin  opinion  to  bo  utterly  at  vmianco 
with  historical  evidence.  But  it  has  taken  such  root,  even  in  the 
mitubi  of  tUuughtl'uI  Mud  curious  men,  thut  I  could  not  hope  to  shake 
it  merely  by  prwluciug  this  evidence.  AVe  need  some  striking,  pal- 
poble  iustuuee  in  vrliiub  it  ici  impossible  to  treat  thette  two  expix-issioas 
a«  ideuttcol,  before-  we  eau  bopu  c&'utunlly  tu  exhibit  the  difference 
between  them.  Such  au  iustuuue  In.>laud  ofl'ers.  Seurcb  the  world 
m-er,  and  you  will  scarcely  lind  au  i-xample  of  a  more  splendid 
MlablJEluueiit  thau  the  one  which  the  English  SuTOreign  and  Parlia- 
xueut  set  up  for  tbu  iurtberauec  of  the  FruLe«taut  religion  in  that 
country.  It  is  an  estublishinenl  which  appeals  to  our  sympathies  as 
supporters  of  tlic  reformed  fuitli,  as  metuben  of  the  Sojlou  race,  aa 
2ealoacr  for  the  conversion  and  ciTiHxulion  uf  a  race  which  we  con- 
sider inferior  to  ours.  But  will  any  one  renturo  to  hpetik  of  this 
establishment  an  a  National  Chuiuh  'f  Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is 
not  that.  Whatever  titles  it  nuiy  have  to  our  reverence,  whatever 
gnat  work  it  may  bo  doing,  wc  cannot  bestow  that  name  upon  it 
without  being  conacioua  of  un  absurdity  and  a  contradiction. 

If  wo  clear  ourselves  of  this  impi-ession,  wc  shall,  1  think,  do  muoh 
greater  justice  to  the  Protestantism  which  we  profess,  and  be  mm 
hotter  able  to  judge  whether  the  machinery  of  tho  Irish  Establiah-' 
mcnt  U  likely  to  aid  it  or  to  injure  it. 

Tho  Protest  of  the  nisteonth  century  was  against  a  hierarchy  which 
profcnsc^  to  bind  alt  Christendom  in  one;  which  really  trampled  upon 
dw  existence  of  each  di<ttinet  nation  of  (^hri^tendoin.  It  was  a 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  sacredness  of  tlio  national  languages  aguinai 
that  whi<;h  assumed  to  be  the  proper  language  of  worship,  and  of  tho 
divine  oracles.  It  was  a  protect  for  German  life,  Rwim  life,  Nether- 
land  life,  English  life,  Scotch  life,  against  a  universal  system  whic 
was  crushing  life  iu  every  one  of  its  manifestations.  It  was  no  pre 
ftgnittst  divine  gorernmeut  or  order,  but  for  divine  goTommcnt  and 
order.  It  said,  *'  The  divine  government  has  been  superseded  by  the 
government  of  priests.  We  appeal  from  them  to  the  righteous  Lord 
whom  lUey  profess  to  serve,  and  who  they  pretend  has  let^  the  Cliurch 
and  the  universe  lo  their  keeping."  The  lleforniers  were  not  setting 
np  secular  rule ;  they  conceived  that  no  rule  was  so  utterly  and 
emphatically  secular  as  the  PapaL  In  attaching  Iheuiselve))  to  thoir 
own  sovereigns  when  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
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Climl's  Vicor,  tbey  w<ro  rolurning  to  tlie  uiitliority  of  Christ  Him- 
wlf ;  (lioy  wcro  rt'CGg»i»iijg  Him  as  Uie  King  i>f  kings  and  Loixl  of 
lunis.  So  far  as  secularity  is  aswicialcd,  not  witli  doinitiion,  but  witU 
inowy,  tliey  "Wtre  uven  nmre  conscinuAly  and  directly  at  war  with 
eeculnrity.  TheRefuruiattoiiljeg-auwiiLdcuoiiiiuing  thciiKJMtborriblo 
of  all  )Sii(iriiiL-4tf  that  hiid  bu-n  made,  ur  coiJd  be  mude,at  tli(>  t>briuo  of 
Muinnioii;  uud  the  tcsllmuny  n^inst  the  ti^c  of  indulgi'iices  woa 
only  an  example  and  pmijbec.y  of  the  warfare  with  the  m-potisiii, 
flimony,  practicul  vmhelicf  in  any  power  hut  gold,  which  bud  its 
oentro  in  tbe  Court  of  Komc,  and  which  had  infected  the  occleBiasUcal 
(gralt>m  of  every  counfTy. 

This  figlit  for  the  existence  of  nations,  for  the  actual  dominion 
of  Ood,  for  spiritual  forco  against  tho  force  of  money,  was  earned  ou 
succc.MfulIy  or  un sue ccs?^ full v  in  nil  the  nations  of  Kurope.  Il  ia 
the  struggle  of  CoUgny  against  the  power  of  tho  truif^c  faction  and 
the  French  Court,  of  William  of  Orange  against  Philip  li.,  of  John 
Knox  against  JUary  Stuart.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  it  is  the 
conflict  of  weakness  ngninst  phy^iical  sircngtb.  When  the  weakness  is 
gi-catcst,  aa  in  Holland  and  Scotland,  the  victory  ia  most  decisive. 
In  Fngland  the  circumstances  are  different.  The  monarch  ultimately 
letids  tho  buttle  ng(iinr.t  the  I'ope.  lint  he  learlti  because  he  repre- 
sents tho  nation.  His  protect,  more  strictly  than  that  of  the  Qerman 
princv5  after  the  Diet  of  tSpiers.  is  a  national  protest.  When  under 
]idwnrd  VI.  I'lotcstantism  assiunca  a  dogmatic  shape,  it  lows  its 
moral  st  reugth  and  vitality.  They  can  only  be  recovered  by  a  period  of 
downfall  and  persecution.  Protestantism  reappears  under  a  soVEreign 
who  cares  little  about  opiiiitinti,  who  rather  dislikes  the  opiuioua 
which  bear  the  IVotcstant  stamp,  but  who  is  determined  to  pivt««t 
ou  bybalfofherowa  authority,  and  i«  obliged  to  make  that  protest  one 
ou  bthulf  of  her  people.  Protestantism  under  KHzabeth  was  in  tbe 
stricte»t  wnse  English^ — a  struggle  for  England  against  the  CathoUo 
league  and  the  Society  of  Jesus,  The  arguments  of  divines  against 
Papal  doctrines  went  for  very  little,  except  so  far  as  they  appcaliKl 
to  the  heart  of  the  people  against  what  they  felt  to  he  a  system  of 
foreign  tyranny — a  tjTanny  which  kept  them  from  trusting  in  the 
Qod  of  their  fathers. 

Thai  being  thceasc  in  this  age,  ono  fe^ls  what  an  enormous  change 
il:  xnudc  in  the  substance  of  PrntctitAnfiNin,  \\n  aceidcntti  remaiuing 
tile  Bame,  when  it  is  used  a&  an  intitruiitciLt  for  mibjccting  the  Irieli 
to  the  joke  of  England. 

I  would  not  speak  lightly  of  tbe  many  arguments  which  may  have 
induced  the  statesmen  uiid  the  ilivini.-»  in  the  age  of  ElLiiabelh  to  hiok 
upon  this  work  both  as  a  political  necessity  and  hs  a  moral  and  religious 
duty.    There  were  tribes  in  Ireland  which  England  through  the 
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whole  l*loataj5onet  period  Imd  been  seeking  to  bring  into  some  order — 
whieh  were  »tiU  turbulent,  Tbey  were  evidently  open  to  spiritual 
influenecs.  Learning  bad  tlourished  among  tkciu.  It  was  Low  that 
tbey  rcaifitcd ;  tho  worth  of  ibat  they  appeared  unable  to  appreciate. 
Kouio  had  ollcn  interfered  to  bring  their  clerg}'  into  ccclesiatrtical 
order  and  something  b'ke  moral  discipline,  apparently  with  littlu 
mc<:es>>.  But  Ireloiul  might  bo  used  as  oiio  of  the  Jesuit  inBtruinnitA 
for  disturbing  or  recovering  England.  Wliat  phm  eo  plausible  as 
to  establish  tho  Anglican  reh'gion  by  the  sid«  of  ihe  Anglican. 
Gorernmunt,  1o  irouiilenirl  the  iiilliionoes  of  the  nativo  rnltit;  pHeet- 
tiiood  by  men  who  would  preach  obeilience  lo  Ijaw  and  Qovemmeiit^ 
to  countortrnt  the  effects  of  the  Romish  hierorehy  by  a  more  wealthy 
hicrurchy  wortiitg  in  hnrinony  with  thi*  Court  and  Parliaineut  of 
Westmiustrr?  What  conversions  might  not  be  wrought  by  the 
,  splendour  of  Ruch  iiu  eHtnbliflhmcnt  \  It  must  have  neemed  to  prudent 
'  and  practical  people  a  nimph',  or  perhaps  a  double^  rule  of  three  num. 
If  fjoutlaiid  had  been  revolution  ixnl  in  (he  course  of  a  few  years  by 
the  efforta  of  a  few  poor  men.  in  what  spju-e  of  time  might  Ireland 
be  ix^voluttuniKCfl  it'  the  force  of  England  were  devottxi  to  the  tjwk 
of  giving  it  a  Protestant  character!'  At  tho  beginning  of  the 
.oentnry  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  of  Scotland  were  in  the  hunds 
[of  ecck-jjiasties.  All  their  power  was  gone.  The  country  wos  now 
governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers ;  the  nobleti 
bowed  to  their  yoke  if  they  demaudccl  a  portion  of  the  spoils  M'hich 
had  been  torn  from  the  old  hierarchy.  The  CVlt  had  a  less  stubborn, 
more  impressible  nature  than  the  Lfowlaud  Scot.  He  was  not  at 
an  less  open  to  arguments  from  self-interest.  If  he  percoived 
that  Protest3uti<im  was  reiilly  in  ihe  at»c«ndHut,  if  it  look  an 
imposing  form,  one  appealing  to  both  his  imagination  and  bia 
COTetOusness,  why  should  he  not  accept  it,  and  so  become  a  dutiftd 
Bemuit  of  the  Duglish  Crown  i*  Why  should  not  the  settlers  and 
the  natives  under  this  fusing  power  become  really  one  people  'i 

Beautiful  calculations!  In-e^istiblc  aiitbmctie !  How  puzzling 
to  all  wise  men  who  bclievo  in  Money  as  the  Lord  of  tho  Universe 
that  they  should  have  been  utterly  disappointed  for  three  centuries! 
The  Celtic  race  has  not  fallen  ;  Protoiitantism  has  not  triumphed. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  just  as  men  asked 
Uiemselvca  in  tho  reign  of  Klizabeth,  If  the  tiiumph  is  desirable, 
how  is  it  to  be  achieved  t  How  can  tho  faith  which  has  done  so 
much  to  make  us  u  nation  ever  become  tho  faith  of  Ireland  f  Or 
supposing  the  object  bo  not  the  religious  ono  of  conversion,  but  the 
political  one  of  attaching  to  I'^gland  tho  inhabitants  of  a  country 
which  is  in  elosfst  proximity  to  it,  by  wliicb  it  is  atfoeted  for  weal 
or  woe  in  so  many  points,  how  may  that  attachment  bo  secured  ^ 
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In  trying  to  answer  these  questions,  or  rather  to  find  out  how  they 
are  likely  to  be  answered  for  ue>  I  would  speak  first  of  the  experi- 
ment of  these  three  centuries  in  Ireland  itself;  then  of  the  illustra- 
tion which  the  subject  receives  from  the  circumstances  of  Scotland  ; 
then  of  the  degree  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  English  Church  is 
linked  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment  ; 
finally,  of  the  probable  efiects  on  Protestantism,  and  on  the  Church 
generally,  if  that  Establishment  shall  cease  to  exist. 

I.  In  reference  to  the  first  point,  we  cannot  say  that  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  a  religion  in  a  country  which  professes  one  that 
is  hostile  to  it  has  not^been  fairly  made.  There  has  been  a  succession 
of  Anglo-Irish  rulers,  each  of  whom  has  brought  some  wisdom  of  his 
own  to  the  solution  of  the  problem — each  of  whom  has  had'  some 
lessons  from  the  failure  of  his  predecessors.  If  there  has  been  a 
sad  monotony  in  the  story,  there  is  also  a  variety  in  the  schemes 
which  have  been  tried  and  in  the  instruments  which  have  worked 
them.  There  has  been  coercion,  there  has  been  conciliation ;  bishops 
have  been  sent  over  who  have  devoted  themselves  ably  and  un- 
scrupulously to  the  English  interest ;  bishops  have  been  sent  over 
who  merely  cared  about  their  own  interests  ;  bishops  have  been  sent 
over  who  had  deeply  at  heai-t  the  interest  of  the  Irish  people  and 
of  the  Church  of  God.  If  Protestant  Ireland  has  had  some  of  the 
worst  bishops  to  be  found  in  any  country,  it  has  also  had  some  of 
the  best ;  names  that  are  dear  to  English  theology,  to  English 
literature,  to  English  philosophy,  stand  out  in  the  list.  Usher, 
Taylor,  Berkeley — can  one  easily  find  parallels  to  these  in  our  own 
episcopacy,  or  in  any  episcopacy  of  the  world  P  The  succession  is 
not  broken ;  the  Ireland  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  had  its  full 
share  of  accomplished,  generous,  devout  fathers  in  God.  And  the 
result  is,  what?  If  next  to  nothing  for  the  Celtic  popidation,  for 
the  Irish  as  such,  something  surely,  it  will  be  said,  for  the  English 
settlers.  Unfortunately,  if  you  find  them  at  the  moment  when  their 
Protestant  zeal  and  courage  are  at  the  highest  pitch,  it  will  be  of 
Cromwell  and  his  sweeping  measures  that  they  wiU  speak ;  it  will 
be  the  immortal  memory  of  the  Dutch  Calvinist  that  they  will  toast. 
To  these,  and  not  to  the  establishment  with  which  neither  of  them 
was  surely  in  much  sympathy,  the  Orangeman  traces  his  descent. 
The  utmost  which  that  establishment  can  boast  is  that  it  has  done  a 
little  at  certain  times  to  curb  his  fury,  to  keep  him  from  darting 
with  sharpened  teeth  and  claws  against  the  foes  of  his  holy  religion. 
And  yet  how  questionable  is  even  this  boast  I  How  many  of  the 
clergy  have  whetted  rather  than  soothed  this  fierceness !  What 
denunciations  there  have  been  against  the  want  of  heart,  the  cowardly 
compromises,  of  those  who  have  interfered  to  abate  it !  The  examples 
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of  meekness  and  charity  which  have  been  presented  by  some  on  the 
bench  have  seemed  to  be — of  course  they  have  not  really  been — 
thrown  away ;  every  word  which  has  gone  forth  from  it  against  the 
doctrines  that  are  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  land  has  been  a 
warrant  for  doing  some  violent  deeds  in  defence  of  our  own.  I  do 
not  undervalue  the  real  strengfh  and  energy  of  the  Orangeman ;  I 
am  sure  he  has  qualities  which  might  bo  directed  to  noble  ends. 
I  only  lament  that  he  has  not  found  the  director ;  that  he  has  to  be 
restrained  by  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate  from  hurting  his 
fellows;  that  the  parsons  have  no  voice  to  keep  him  from  falling 
into  the  barbarities  of  the  race  which  he  scorns,  and  which  it  is  his 
business  to  elevate.  There  are  some  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
Romanists  are  to  be  put  down  by  violence — who  are  eager  by  all 
means  to  convert  them.  On  such  men  one  might  hope  that  the 
influences  of  the  Establishment  would  operate  beneficially.  If 
Hume's  pica  for  religious  establishments  has  any  weight  whatever, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  proselytizer  more  calm  and  wise,  less 
fanatical,  in  a  countrj'  where  ho  has  a  great  force  of  material  wealth 
on  his  side  than  where  he  goes  forth  unprotected  to  defy  an  advcr- 
sarj'  in  high  places.  I  believe  the  experience  of  every  person  who 
walks  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  will  overthrow  that  anticipation. 
He  will  read  placards  on  the  walls  challenging  Koman  Catholics  to 
come  forward  to  prove  the  truth  of  such  or  such  an  ecclesiastical 
miracle ;  offering  rewards  of  ten  or  twenty  pomids  if  they  can  con- 
vince a  meeting  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  into 
ridicule.  There  may  be  numbers  of  the  proselj-tizing  clergy  and 
laity  who  would  disclaim  sucli  brutal  appeals  to  the  worst  tempers  of 
a  people  as  these — such  attempts  to  build  up  Protestantism  on  the 
destruction  of  reverence  ;  but  they  illustrate  a  habit  and  tone  of 
feeling  which  a  learned  Christian  establishment  that  has  lasted  three 
hundred  years  has  not  availed  to  cure.  And  till  it  is  cured,  while  Pro- 
testantism goes  forth  with  such  weapons,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
wish  it  success.  It  is  not  that  one  laments  the  use  of  bad  means 
for  a  good  end ;  the  end  must  be  as  bad  as  the  means.  A  conversion 
80  effected  is  a  conversion  to  the  devil,  and  not  to  God. 

That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  the  substance  of  Protest- 
antism is  changed  when  it  takes  the  form  which  it  has  taken  in  Ireland. 
From  being  national,  it  becomes  anti-national ;  from  being  a  witness 
against  secularity,  it  learns  to  rest  upon  wholly  secular  influences — 
that  of  money  thrusting  itself  in  even  unconsciously,  even  ridiculously, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  offer  about  the  miracle,  because  the  reve- 
rence for  it  is  so  profound,  because  no  other  power  is  felt  to  be  so 
effectual  for  spiritual  objects.  Finally  (which  is  the  root  of  all  the 
other  mischiefs),  instead  of  being  a   witness   for  God  against   all 
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reli'gio^is  iwhemci  and  drviccs  of  men,  Pmtest«nti«m  bocornca  a  rival 
religion  to  »  morft  popular  rclijjion,  with  whirh  it  is  to  stniErglo  Trith 
lair  nrmrt  or  foul  till  one  destroyo  the  otlier,  or  only  tho  BmsllcRt 
remnant  i«  left  of  Dithrr. 

Tho  quotient,  then,  from  the  rule  of  thmcv  sum  htts  turned  out  to 
1)0  nil.  How  has  that  bappenod  •'  Since  it  i-ested  <m  tho  results  of 
tho  Scotch  Ilefovmntion,  let  ub  next  turn  to  thofip. 

II.  Prot^'stnntism  in  Sofltliind  was  a  dircet  nppcal  to  the  national 
heart ;  a  direct  assertion  that  tho  nation  is  not  n  secular  body,  as  the 
Koiiiiitii.'<t  ufliiined  it  to  be,  bnt  a  body  formed  by  God,  and  npholdea 
by  Him.     There  was  its  strength  from  the  beginning ;  this  hiis  beea 
the  secret  of  its  Birengtb  in  all  generation)*  since.     Tt  held  much 
moi'O  t<p  the  Old  Testament  than  to  tlie  Xew,  becaiwe  the  Old  Testa- 
ment i(t  occupied  with  the  history  and  bte  of  a  nation.     Tt  was,  to  a 
degree  ia  which  Knglish  Protestant  ism  never  was,  anti-Calbolic.     A 
universal  Church  might  souiftinies  occur  to  John  Kiiox  or  to  the 
Oovcuwutcr  of  the  next  century  as  a  possible  dix'uin ;  it  never  waa 
])nrt  of  his  actual  conscious  faith.      Scotland  was  to  be  a  godly 
Xalion.     It  lived  to  denounce  Po[KTy  and  Prelacy.     It  lived  t«  pro- 
claim a  Kirk  of  which  Christ  was  the  only  ICing.     Of  course  thafr 
ivirk,  with  its  machinery,  soon  becjimo  the  most  sacred  of  all  thing* 
in  the  eyes  of  Ihow?  that  In-longed  to  it.    To  rMahltsh  the  Kirk  in 
Kngland,  to  reduce  that  country  to  tho  Presbytorlau  model,  was  the 
^jTcat,  duty  of  godly  men.     A  time  came  when  there  swrnwl  to  be  a 
poBsibilily  of  fidtilliiig  that  duty.    Tho  Westminster  Assembly,  having 
the  grouiui  well  desired  of  bishops,  could  set  up  the  Scotch  eystenii 
U  was  a  wonderfully  Pi-otestant  system,  but  it  had  milbrtiinately  nO' 
hold  upon  the  lULtional  mind  of  England.     The  Independent  rebelled 
ngainfitit;  t'romwell   saw  in  it  n  miscnible  attempt  to  realize  the 
Covenant  by  dci^troyiug  the  very  principle  of  tho  Covenant :  Milton 
found  it  mliouB  tj-ramiy.     The  Iie*tiiration  came.     One  test  had  been 
afforded  of  the  fotisibility  of  any  experiment  to  establish  a  systeni 
which  does  not  appeal  to  the  national  feeling  hut  seta  it  at  nought. 
Charles  II.  was  to   supply  another.     Acting  on   the  maxims  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  ho  would  establish  EpiBcopacy  in  Scotland. 
He  wonlfi,  hut  he  could  not.    He,  too,  sent  able,  even  saintly,  binhops 
to  the  reluctant  land.     He  had  the  armies  of  Claverhouse.     The  one 
were  as  ineifectual  as  the  other.    \\'hv  they  should  fail  woj*  a  problem 
which  neither  the  wits  nor  tho  divines  of  the  Court  coidd  solve,    That 
they  did  tail  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be  gainsaid  by  either.  When 
the  Revolution  came,  that  fact  and  many  other  facts  were  recognised. 
The  recognition  might,  perhaps,  have  l>cfn  a  more  frank  one.     The 
old  Camoronians  protested  against  all  compromise.      Tho  principle 
for  which  they  bod  fought,   they  Miid,  forbade   any  aecepttinee  of 
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graiite  from  the  State — everything  that  made  their  direct  ullegianw 
to  Christ  anihiguoiiK.  Such  a  position  Mnifk  the  statesmen  oh  dan- 
gerous. Oiif?  cjiiiiiut  lihimu-  Ihwij  for  tliiiikiaj;;  it  bo,  or  for  trj'ing  to 
te  a  Concordat  with  the  eccIeHiaRtics.  NeverLfaelesB.  I  think  they 
Itmight  havi'  Im-hii  wi!«'r  if  they  had  suflered  the  Scotch  people  to  work 
'oat  the  pmhU?in  for  themselve*).  interfering  with  ihem  no  further 
thttn  to  Becuro  the  toKTHtioii  of  uU  EpitMropuliaiin  nnd  others  who 
difwnted  from  their  ciMuinmiiiMi.  liy  Mich  a  course  they  might  have 
avoided  some  later  i-oiilmverwies,  espetMiilly  the  one  which  has  bo 
much  puzzled  and  tormented  them  in  our  days.  Thc^'  wotdd  have 
left  the  consicionces  of  the  Scofrh  a  grenfcr  freeilora ;  they  wonld  have 
avoided  certain  perplexilicj<  and  anomalies  which  oKivw  disturb  the 
minds  of  Knglishmeu.  However,  it  is  eas}'  to  make  theite  remarks 
alter  the  events.  The  course  actually  taken,  if  not  the  best  possible, 
at  least  hod  the  great  merit  of  tenniniLting  a  course  of  policy  which 
wa:i  vuiti  and  hopeless ;  the  union  of  legislatures,  accepted  by  the 
last  of  the  Si  unrfr*,  was  n  confession  that  the  efforts  of  her  predecessors 
to  form  a  united  Cliurch  had  been  abortive ;  that  bishops  und  o  litwg}" 
could  not  bo]  thrust  upon  a  nation  which  saw  no  meaning  in  them, 
bv  »  l«_'{»i-'l«ture.  With  all  the  defects  of  that  union  in  its»?]f,  and  in 
the  ran'tUods  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  it  ccrtJiinly  had  the  cft'oct, 
by  it«  omissions  even  more  than  by  ita  enactments,  of  preserving 
Scotland  through  t«'o  rebeUions.  One  can  hardly  imagine  how  much 
the  opposition  to  the  i'ret^uder  would  Iiave  been  weakened  if  there 
had  been  an  alien  estubliahmeut  in  the  mJdat  of  the  land.  The  X*ro- 
testaiits  would  then  have  been  divided  ;  the  attachment  of  the  High- 
lander to  his  Prince  und  his  on'u  religioux  traditions  woidd  have 
OTcrborno  their  feeble  i-esistance ;  English,  anuiea  might  have  been 
sent  in  vain. 

Such  are  the  lessens  which  I  derive  from  Scottish  hiHtory.  If 
they  ore  fairly  deduced,  they  corrobate  very  decidedly  the  evidence 
which  arises  from  our  Irish  experience. 

III.  iJut  if  wo  give  lull  weight  to  this  evidence,  are  we  not 
ondangering  the  KnglisU  KstabUshDient  ?  Ib  there  any  logiciil  di»- 
tinetiou  between  our  circumstances  aud  those  of  our  brcthr^'n  on  the 
other  Bide  of  JSt,  George's  Channel  t  If  their  edifice  falls,  can  ours 
Ktand  ?    This  is  the  next  point  which  1  propose  to  consider. 

We  arc  assni'edlv  to  apply  no  maxim  to  our  neighbours  of  which 
we  will  not  ctidnrc  the  full  opplieutiou  ourselves.  iUI  I  have  said 
ifl  not  a  condemnation  of  our  neighbours,  but  of  ourselves.  The  Irish 
KHlJiMiMhincnt  is  an  English  work.  It  is  an  attempt  of  the  English 
SalJoiuil  Church  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  Uniila  of  England,  to 
impose  itself  upon  another  race.  That  attempt,  I  thinks  bos  failed 
in  Ireland  aK  it.  failed  in  Scotland.     It  has  failed  bceause  the  Xutionul 
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Churcb  has  ammied  u  position  vliich  is  itot  national.  Say.  if  yrtu 
pipasc,  that  you  cannot  di^iccm  &  nution  in  Tit^Iuntl,  that  the  Cells 
never  faave  been  one,  that  the  Saxona  never  have  been  one;  that 
they  cannot,  then-fore,  make  one  together.  Ton  may  Iw  Hfjht;  but 
that  [iroves,  1  think,  that  the  Anglo-IriHh  Esfablinhment  has  accom- 
pliflhwl  nocnd  wliiyh  jiiHlifies  itH  existence.  If  it  has  not  etilled  forth 
u  nation  out  of  thcw  element^),  if  they  are  atill  disitracted,  warring- 
elements,  if  secret  sooieties  of  Kibhuiimen  and  Oraiigi-men  have  pnc- 
ccedrd  to  the  clanB  and  septa  of  other  days,  what  has  the  Chnrch 
done,  vhat  proof  has  it  given  that  it  pa't^esses  the  functions  and 
power*  of  a  Church  ? 

Tn  this  reappot  it  stands  in  the  most  direct  contmst  to  the  bod^ 
■with  which  it  is  in  fnllowship.  The  English  Church  ha*  passed 
throuj>h  many  Ticissitude-i,  h)ia  fallen  imder  many  tyrannies,  hna 
been  giiiltr  of  many  crime.'*.  Hut  from  the  {lay  that  the  Roman 
monk*  first  wing  their  litanies  in  the  Isle  of  Thanot,  there  grew 
up  in  our  country  a  spiritnal  force  which  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
domestic  order  and  of  royal  authority,  that  had  dwelt  beside  the  moat 
turbulent  passions  in  the  mind  of  the  Saxon.  It  went  on  to  fiue 
the  different  warring  tribea  into  a  common  England.  The  Church 
having  become  weak  and  enrnipt  in  the  eleventh  ecninry,  felt 
the  oriiahing  power  of  the  Norman  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  of  the 
Jforman  princes.  But  the  better  ecclesiastics  of  the  conquering 
race  became  themselves  helpers  in  the  elevation  of  the  lower  race; 
by  degrees  the  iSaxon  life  came  forth  tu  new  vigour  ;  the  secular 
clergj',  the  jNirsons  of  the  towm>,  representing  it,  as  the  dignifiedj 
clergy  repre;^ented  the  Normnn  asecndeDcy.  as  the  monks  and  friars] 
reprcaenlcd  the  Latin  Bishop.  Those  opposing  influences  worked 
together  for  the  formation  of  ii  people.  At  tho  Kcformation  it  come 
forth  asserting  through  tho  sovereign  its  own  dignity,  disclaiming 
any  foreign  jurisdiction,  vindicating  lay  tribunals  and  lay  legislM 
tion,  not  as  the  concession  of  a  religious  principle,  but  as  neeeasftryl 
to  the  support  of  it.  Tho  Puritan  elemcut,  tho  Roman  Calholici 
oiement,  working  in  the  midst  of  the  nation,  each  on  ditferent 
grounds  suspected  the  Church  so  far  as  it  was  national;  each  in 
dift'crent  waye  contributed  (o  make  it  mere  national;  ciieh  in  dif- 
ferent ways  testified  that  besides  being  national,  it  must  be  a  [lortiou 
of  a  larger  society.  Whenever  it  has  given  iliielf  the  air«  of  au 
earthly  e>lahli(*hmont,  standing  upon  iti*  wealth  and  il.s  fashionublo 
supporters,  it  Iioii  been  reminded  by  some  givat  movement  like  that 
of  Wesley  and  AVlutefield  how  feeble  theiio  sujUMtrls  are,  how  neccs- 
snry  a  (umdition  of  a  ehnrch  it  i.s  that  it  shall  have  a  voice  which 
shall  roach  the  lea^  wealthy,  the  least;  (hshionuhle.  Whenever  ii 
has  assumed  to  bo  an  exclusive  society,  the  champion  of  n  rival  rcli- 
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gion  to  tbf  rrliginn  of  the  Fitntana  or  the  Rnnwtimts,  it  hns  huil  to 
bear  (ihocfcs  from  both,  to  find  JUel.'"  weaker  than  hoUi.  Here  ore 
toketifl,  it  fiPcmA  to  me,  of  a  society  which  Go<l  has  cstabtiFihrd,  anH 
not'  man,  which  is  alwaytt  liable  to  forget  the  gr'>un(l  of  its  own 
8trcnf*tli,  the  bond  which  unites  it  to  tho  wholo  land,  hut  which  hns 
been  again  and  again  brought  to  repent,  imd  to  claim  its  true  pa<«ition 
«ad  difrnity. 

rV.  So  I  poM  from  consriderations  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
past  to  the  poesibililios  of  the  future.  There  I,  of  course,  am  bound 
to  speak  wi»h  much  more  hesitation.  If  I  were  forced,  in  ray  igno- 
rance of  Ireland,  to  ofter  any  plans  for  the  cure  of  it^  anomalies,  my 
presumptioQ  would  eoou  be  exposed  by  th<5«e  who  have  h've'l  in  il,  and 
who  know  how  coraplicjited  and  deeply  sealed  those  anomalies  an: 
Ko  plaus  that  I  havo  heard  of  ooiomend  themselves  to  my  coiucioiu!« 
or  juilgmeut,  though  I  am  satisfied  that  we  learn  aomethiug  fipom 
ereiy  sogg^istion  proceeding  from  any  honest  or  able  man.  Tho 
jira|iOBal  to  use  the  funds  ot  the  Church  for  purposes  of  education 
ehanges  tho  name  uf  tho  diSiculty — does  not  lessen,  the  reality  of  it. 
Education  \a  just  now  the  battle-Held  between  the  two  purtiw.     Tho 

,  pnipOBul  to  ondow  the  Irish  priest,  i.e.  1o  have  two  estabUshnieutu 

^insleiid  of  one,  seems  to  me  nut  more  saiisfuctory.  It  is  defended 
on  the  ground  of  juatice  to  a  majority.  It  could  not  be  accepted 
i^  the  majority  119  jui^tiee.     It  is  defended  on  the  plea  that  it  will 

'nake  the  prients  loyal.  Tlie  lUsloyid  priests  would  probably  find 
their  interest  in  declining  it,  and  appealing  to  thoir  tlm^ka  ag;iinHt  it. 
Xlifwe  irho  became  the  >S(ate  penHiimern  would  be  those  upon  whose 
allngiancc  you  could  depend  iilr(!.-i(ly.  1  nppn-heud  this  scheme  would 
shock  the  consciences  of  English  and  IriHh  Prolestaiits ;  would  not  at 
all  conciliate  Hnplish  or  Irish  Romunistit.  I  may  be  quite  wrong ;  hut 
while  I  hold  thi-t  opinion, ,Riul  tbl^  also  which  I  have  idready 
expressed  respecting  the  precedent  in  Hootlaud,  I  certainly  could 
never  urge  this  as  a  way  of  breakuig  tho  fall  of  the  l*rote8tant 
J^ablifthment.  I  look  upon  that  fall  as  iuevitahle.  How  it  will 
take  place  I  can  as  little  divine  as  any  one  of  us  could  buve  divined 
six  Dionrh^  a^  how  Yraiice  wua  to  break  loose  from  Austria,  how 
^e  amazing  physi<Md  force  of  tlie  Q^utdrilateral  waa  to  coUapee.    The 

\mQiMBMt^m  ad  homiftem,  "  You  do  not  see  your  way,"  ia  not  an  arffu- 
tnfuhirtt  ad  Deum.  This  is  not  a  year  in  which  we  can  snfclv  venture 
predictions  about  events.  Jiut  it  is  a  year  in  which  one  may  affirm, 
with  more  than  usual  resolution  and  constancy,  that  what  has  not  a 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  thiugs  and  the  order  of  God,  by  whatever 
power  it  it*  iipht4d,  wbat^^ver  plausible  reasons  may  he  alleged  for  its 

I  continuance,  will  come  to  nouf^bt.  It  is  a  year  in  which,  more  than 
in  most  years,  one  is  led  to  meditate  on.  the  divine  vitaUly  of  nations. 
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antJ  the  poril  of  using  auy  plea,  ecclesiastical  or  otlicr,  for  ki?oping 
tliomin  (leatli.  Tt  is  a  y«ir  in  which  Protestants  should  feci  a  |xir- 
ticular  drcnd  of  leaving  Bounnist-s  a  pretext  for  the  chargi?  that  we 
only  talk  abont  the  «aci-c<lncj«  of  national  life,  when  we  waut  to  liiidi 
opportuiiilies  for  nltacking  it,  1  am  not  sony,  certainly,  that  thoir 
logic  should  ho  spoiled,  and  thoir  htsirts  wanned,  by  their  interest  for 
Poland  and  Trtluiid ;  I  am  not  sorry  that  those  of  tlieui  who  hate 
nationality,  act  most.  Roiutrth  prelates  do,  should  bo  obliged  iu  these 
exceptional  case's  to  become  champions  of  it.  But  I  am  Borry  whea 
Itomunists  like  Moutuk-nibLTt,  who  do  not  hate  nalionul  liberty- 
nay,  who  even  lovt*  Jiiigland  for  the  uiko  of  its  imfiunuL  liberty — 
should  be  strengthened  by  one  uf  tlicso  iiisluuces  iu  llieir  eouvictioa 
that  we  owe  it  to  anything  except  our  Protestantism.  Theae  luri 
bewildering  results  of  the  Irish  Establishment.  They  may  not  he' 
reasons  why  wc  tdiould  lift  a  hand  tu  throw  it  down;  but  they  nniy 
bo  very  good  reasons  for  not  iniLulging  iu  bitter  himentation,  for  not 
fancying  that  a  cause  which  is  dear  to  us  will  sutler  for  the  change, 
when  the  decree  of  the  watchers  and  1  he  holy  ones  goes  forth,  "  Hew 
down  the  tree  and  cut  off  its  branches — scatter  its  leeres."  There 
may  be,  there  must  be,  something  Tcr}'  awful  in  that  decree,  whcn- 
i>Ter  it  sounds  in  our  ears,  by  whatever  instruments  it  is  executed. 
lint  it  need  not  awaken  in  us  any  desi>ondenc\-.  The  stump  will 
n*iurcdly  remain  in  the  ground ;  that  which  God  IHmaelf  has  put 
thei-c  will  abide,  and  will  germinate  again.  Protestantism,  ceasing  to 
put  on  its  falfio  aspect  of  a  rivat  religion  to  Catholiciem,  may  become 
in  Ireland,  i\»  it  hn.'^  been  in  KnglonH,  the  witness  against  that  which 
has  dcfltroynd  Catholicism.  Tlie  Anglo-Irish  minister  of  the  Qoapel 
may  remind  the  Pomanist  that  his  Credo  and  hia  Paternoster  ore 
tnie  and  living  words  ;  that  they  iLisert  a  real  fcdiowsbip  for  him  -with 
the  Chureh  in  I'jirlh  and  in  Heaven  :#Thnt  the  City  of  the  Unseen 
Father  is  not  afar  off,  like  the  City  of  the  viftiblo  Father ;  that  there 
is  B  real  entrance  into  it  for  the  pooi-cst  peammt.  Without  nrtificinl 
effort*  to  keep  alive  the  old  harhiLrnus  s])eoch, — whatever  may  be  the 
t«nporarj*  value  of  it,  and  the  wisdom  of  using  it  among  those  to 
whom  no  other  is  equally  deJ»r,- — this  common  human "  language  wiU 
make  itself  intelligible  to  the  hnman  beings  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Stripped  nf  the  accessories  which  have  caused  them  to  be  regarded  a« 
the  emifl-iaries  of  foreigners,  the  signs  of  subjection,  the  Pishopfl  of 
the  reformed  failh  may  do  more  than  civil  magistrates  to  cultivate  the 
sense  of  order  in  a  race  disposed  to  reverence  priests;  they  may 
have  a  moral  influence  over  the  Waxon  layman  which  ihny  have 
never  had  while  they  have  been  chiefly  regarded  as  witnesses  of 
his  superiority  to  those  who  frc-queut  the  Mass.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  example  of  bcotland,  the  union  between  the  countries  will 
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be  more  real,  loss  pKcarions,  when  tho  effort  to  compel  a  rolij^ous 
union,  or  tho  nppcanmec  of  one,  has  bocn  jriveii  up  aa  hopeIa». 
Nay,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  Church,  coming;  iw  a  messeuKor  of 
peace  and  health,  not  of  strife,  may  fulfil  the  idea  of  those  who  said 
that  a  mcro  union  of  Irginlaturcs  could  never  be  satisfactory,  ibac 
there  must  bo  one  of  n-ills  and  offectionH  ?  There  has  Iwen  much  talk 
of  our  continuing  the  Churrh  of  St.  Patrick.  We  «ny  do  that  if 
wo  continue  thr  works  which  tradition  ascribes  to  St.  Pntricfc.  A 
church  which  goes  forth  healing  and  bWting,  driving  venomous 
eerpentA  out  of  the  land,  changing  hrute«  into  men,  will  be  recogiiitiM 
as  working  miraclet,  the  namo  in  kind  as  those  with  which  the  early 
erangelizers  and  civilizers  yf  ihe  Isle  of  Saints  are  credited-  They 
will  bo  miracles  which  will  not  glorify  the  men  who  perform  them  ; 
they  will  not  appeal  to  that  belief  in  luck  wbich  is  fostered  as  much 
by  the  money  charms  of  tbe  nineteenth  century  as  by  tho  araulet-* 
and  holy  wells  of  the  eighth.  They  will  bu  received  as  signs  from 
Him  who  is  constant  in  His  purposes  and  wondorful  in  His  opera- 
tiows  Vr\xQ  is  the  some  in  every  uge. 

F.  D.  Haurice. 
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MAX  MULLER  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION. 


(faffnm  a  Ctrmn*  n'onUb^/-.    Bjr  Max  Mifu.rn.  U.A..  Fellow 
dl  AUSaaUCidlegr.OxforJ.    Uavlati  Loaipaaam.    IMI. 


'^piIEUE  is  0  strange  atlractiou,  one  might  almost  say  a  strange' 
^  foscinaiion,  in  the  idea  of  a  Science  of  Religion.  It  secuis  to 
offiT  to  iLo  perplexed  inquirer  a  solution  of  the  darkest  and  most 
difficult  i)roblcm  presented  hy  the  history  of  mankind.  And  yet 
it  i«,  I  believe,  open  to  question  whether  the  religions  of  the  world 
lire  capahie,  In  the  strict  sensy  of  the  word,  of  becoming  the  sub- 
jact-matter  of  a  scieuce.  The  work  of  Bcience  ia  to  classify  phe- 
nomena according  to  their  true  af&jiities;  to  uvcerttun  by  oWr- 
yation,  if  possible,  by  exporimynt  also,  excluding  or  importing 
condltion&  the  absence  or  the  preiseuee  of  which  helps  u3  to  check 
the  concluftions  draM'n  from  phenouieua  us  (hey  commonly  occur, 
th«  laws  of  sequence :  to  refer  theso  laws  of  sequence,  when  so 
a«oeilainc<],  to  some  higher  genei'alization.  Wlieu  it*  victorj-  baa 
thus  been  won  by  submission,  and  it  presents  itself  as  the  minUtrr 
rt  iuUr/»\«  luiftirfT,  it  assumes  a  twofold  prophetic  office.  It  sets 
before  meu  the  primal  Luws  which  huve  httlicrlo  been  as  mysteries 
"  hid  from  nge^i  and  generations,"  and  points  to  u  Diriue  order  iu 
the  midst  of  what  hud  seemed  casual  uiid  chaotic.  It  looks  into  tho 
fului'o  OS  with  the  upon  vision  of  a  seer,  and  prt'dicts,  eitlior,  us  in 
BStionomy,  the  actual  succession  of  phenomena  in  the  years  to  come, 
nr,  as  with  most  other  ]}hysical  sciences,  the  rcsiilts  of  this  or  that 
combination  of  them.   As  yet,  it  ia  only  as  regards  the  great  cosmical 
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toA&t  whicli  sun'ountlfl  as  that  the  higher  knowledge  hna  been 
attftinefl.  "Wo  sopm  Aomrtimcs  on  the  verge  of  rcnching  it  in 
meteorologr,  and  Tall  Iiack  batfled  by  tho  infinite  complication  of 
the  conditions  with  which  we  hare  to  donl,  compelled  to  be  content 
with  a  fenblo  prognoftticaiion  within  the  narrow  range  of  a  Tow  hoora 
and  a  few  degrees  of  latitwle. 

Bnt  alike  in  the  higherand  in  the  lower  stages  of  scientific  knowl^ge 
we  pattulate  or  we  nscertJiin  this  nniform  suocesuion  of  j>henomena. 
"We  do  not  believe  in  any  disturbing  forces  beyond  those  which  we 
ean  elituinnto  or  calculate,  and  in  either  case  this  diMtarbanco  ceuaeii 
\\o  affect  the  certainty  of  our  laws  or  ihe  truth  of  our  predictions. 
'le  it  w  likewise  with  the  pheuomeua  nhich  have  thuir  uourtje  in  the 
thought  and  will  of  man  't  Do  these  too  run  in  grooves  and  obey 
^iftws,  80  that  here,  tw  well  as  in  Nature,  there  is  an  iurariablu  suoces- 
?  Here  also,  [roni  diffoi'ent  <juarter»>  an  anitwer  i»  given  in 
the  aflirmatire.  Observers  of  the  school  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  point 
to  statistics  of  crime,  marriage,  population,  the  price  of  food,  as  ehow- 
iug  with  what  constaucy  even  l-he  impulses  that  eeem  uiottt  cupricious 
ftre  conditioned  by  surrounding  circuiuetances.  The  gi'eat  prophet  of 
the  newest  philosophical  religion  asserts,  as  the  rei*ult  of  a  method 
of  inquiry  that  excludes  all  d/>norf  assumjitiou,  that  iho  nations  of  the 
world  have  passed,  ore  passing,  and  must  of  necess^ity  pass  through 
the  throe  stagtJS  of  bnowUMlge,  theological,  inclapliyKiwil,  poKitive, 
which  havf)  become  the  catch-words  of  hia  BVsteiu.  The  school 
of  which  Mr.  Max  MuIIht  ih  a  distinguished  represi-ntativc  points 
tvith  a  legitiinatp  jpride  (o  wliat  has  been  achievinl  witLiu  the  laat 

f-oeuturj'  in  liugiiistii'  Kludies.  "Here,"  they  say,  "the  tusk 
of  Science  has  been  uccomplishod.  It  has  detected  the  latent  afBui- 
ties  of  langaagCH  that  seeniE^l  Mtpamtod  from  each  other  by  im- 
paaettblo  barriers.  U  hiis  tmctnl  the  rtvors  to  their  suurcii,  has 
led  the  long-divided  sisters  lo  reeogniso  a  common  [larentugo.  U 
has  aacertained,  uh  in  the  ca^)  of  Grimm's  rule  of  the  changes  of 
conaonunts,  and  in  thoHc  which  guvcni  the  growth  and  dogeaera- 
tion  of  inflections,  that  variations  that  scented  nrbttrary  und  unac- 
countable are  goTcrued  by  u  law  which  acts  uniformly.  Languages 
which  cannot  even  he  referred  to  a  common  btock  arc  seen  to 
ortoh  at  the  same  processes  of  abbreviating  the  expression  of  their 
thodghts,  at  the  name  analogies  lM>twecii  the  acts  and  sensations  of 
man's  body  and  those  of  his  spiritual  con^iou&nesB.  If  it  has  done 
this  with  what  is  the  utterance  of  man's  thoughts  in  their  most 
shifting  and  variable  form,  why  should  Science  heaitate  to  ehwn 
that  other  region  in  which  man's  thoughts  are  clothed  partly  in 
•words,  partlj*  also  in  acts,  in  the  euUm  of  sacrifice,  procession,  dance, 
colours,  dresB,  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  prayer,  the  hymn,  the 
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legend?  Does  not  the  study  of  language  lead  the  inquirer  of 
necessity  to  those  inner  depths  of  man's  liie  out  of  which  speech 
and  niftu*  have  alike  flowed  Y  Does  not  one  supply  the  key  to  the 
other  ?  Does  not  philology  show  that  mi/lhs  the  most  groteaque  or 
repulsive  origiuuted  in  the  free  action  of  man's  imagination  upon  the 
facts  that  impressed  themselves  on  his  senses,  the  whiteness  of  dawn, 
the  glow  of  sunset,  the  dew,  the  clouds,  the  ahowersP  Doeo  not  the 
study  of  the  religions  of  the  world  show  that  thetse  myths,  which  wo 
find  in  their  primittvo  form  in  the  Vedas  of  our  Aryan  forefathers, 
tend,  olikc  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  and  in  the  /end- AvestA,  to  lose 
their  rapport  to  tho  facte  from  which  they  start{K^l,  to  assume  new 
forms,  to  become  the  sport  of  fancy,  playful  or  prurient — ^tho  hoBea 
fimt  of  imaginative  epics,  and  then  of  imaginary  history?  May  wo 
not  hope  to  trace  in  like  manner  the  ffpitms  of  nil  religions,  the  laws 
of  their  growth  and  development-,  the  laws  also  of  the  corruption  and 
decay  which  are  not  less  inevitable  ?  " 

In  this  spirit  Mr.  Max  Miiller  lookit  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
a  Bcionco  of  religions.  lie  reminds  us  of  the  extraordinary  accumu- 
lations during  the  last  fifty  years,  of  "  new  and  authentic  tmitcrJalH 
for  the  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world,"  the  opening  to  tho 
scholars  of  Europe  of  the  Vedas,  the  Zcnd-Avcstii,  the  Tripitokn,  the 
"canonical  book^  of  the  Itrahmins,  the  Zoroaetrians,  the  Huddbi«ts;" 
the  fuller  knowledge  which  has  been  gainwl  during  the  same  periods 
nf  the  old  TeligiouH  aystema  of  rhopnicin  and  Carthage,  aTul  Rabylon 
and  Nineveh  ;  of  the  religions  of  Confucius,  Laot-sc,  and  Tiuddha 
(under  the  scarcely  rpcogntsablo  form  of  I-'o)  in  China.  He  speaks, 
indeed,  an  a  true  scholar  would  do,  with  a  diffidence  which  contrast* 
strikingly  with  the  dogmatism  of  Comte  and  llcgcl.  He  doubts 
*'  whfther  the  time  has  yet  come  for  attempting  to  trace,  after  tho 
model  of  tho  science  of  language,  the  dettnitc  ontllnca  of  the  ncience 
of  religion."  (I.  xi.)  Rut  he  in  not  Ihe  less  enthusiastic  in  his 
belief  that  such  a  scieneo  will  come,  and  is  glad  to  be  among  those 
who  prepare  the  way  for  it.  He  chiims  for  it,  with  all  the  fervour 
whicli  omediiEvnl  thinker  would  have  Invisbwl  on  the  Theology  of  his 
period  as  the  "queen  of  sciences,"  a  high  prerogative: 

*'  The  science  of  relif^ioa  may  he  the  Inst  of  the  sciences  which  man  la 
defltinciT  tn  elaborate  ;  but  when  it  ip  elnhornted.  it  will  change  the  aspect 
of  the  world,  and  will  give  a  new  life  to  Chriatiauity  itself." 

*  4>  *  «  A  « 

"It  will,  for  the  first  Ume,  Msign  to  Christiftnity  its  right  place  iUQO::t' 
tlio  rclipons  nf  tlie  world  ;  it  will  show,  for  the  tirat  time,  fuUy  what  wiw 
meant  by  the  falness  of  time ;  it  will  restore  to  the  whole  history  of  tbu 
world,  in  its  uncoDHcieiis  progress  towards  Christiauily.  its  tiuc  uiid  sacred 
character." — (I.  xix.,  xx.) 

Mr.  Max  MiJlIcr  enters  on  his  work,  aa  those  worda  will  show*  ia  a 
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spirit  of  profound  earnestness  and  rcTorencc.  Ho  beliovos  that  to 
help  men  of  other  roUgiona  to  see  in  their  otph  luicicnt  records  tho 
truths  whifb  Chriatianity  recog^iiaca  and  embodies  will  muko  the 
*'  choice  between  Chriat  and  other  maatcrs  far  more  easy  to  many  a 
truth-seeking  bohI."  From  the  tendcney  of  other  religions  to 
degenerate,  as  by  q  natural  law,  ho  warns  tho  Chriatian  teacher  in 
noble  worda  that  he,  too,  must  go  back  to  the  fountain-head  of  the 
troth  which  ho  professofl;  that — 

"The  C'hri^tiftnity  of  the  nint>t«entJi  contnry  is  not  the  Chmtiaiiily  of 
the  Middle  Ageti,  that  the  Chriatianity  of  ths  Middle  Ages  was  uot  that  of 
ibc  fiirly  Councils,  thnt  Hit-  ('hrintianily  of  tW  early  C'onncil>t  wati  not  thftt 
of  the  ApoHtlds,  aiid  that  what  has  b«eu  said  by  Christ,  that  alone  was 

Well  SlWll." (I,   XXTl.) 

Ho  appeals  to  the  boldness  with  which  Clement  of  Aleaandria 
Bcknowled^-d  that  philo)4ophv  had  been  to  the  Greek  tifi  a  "  school- 
'nuiBter,"  as  tho  Law  had  bceu  to  Israel;  and  Augu»^tiue  assorted  that 
Plftto  had  been  a  witness  of  the  truth,*  as  recognising  his  position 
that  there  had  been  a  IHvino  work  of  edueation  going  on  outside  tho 
limits  of  Israel.  He  has  learnt  to  count  no  roli^on,  whatever  may 
have  bean  its  con'uptiona,  as,  from  tho  first  and  altogether,  "common 
and  unclean." 

There  in  much  in  all  this  with  which,  I  need  not  nay,  many  Chrif^ian 
thinkers  must  profoimdly  nympathtze.  But  it  holds  good,  T  believe, 
of  these  genPTali7fltinna,  os  of  othera  that  are  more  hasty  and  super- 
ficial, that  while  they  arc  applicable,  more  or  leas,  to  the  genem  of  a 
religion  as  the  result,  in  act  or  language,  of  the  feelings  which 
pervade  a  nation,  and  are  modified  by  tho  influence  of  race,  climate, 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  while  they  hold  good  also  of  the  reaction 
of  those  feeling*  and  influences  on  systems  that  hare  had  another 
birth,  and  so  help  us  to  understand  their  develojmient  and  their 
corruption,  they  fail  to  take  into  account  two  elements  which  wo 
have  not  yet  brought  in  any  degree  within  the  limits  of  ascertained 
laws.  They  leave  out  of  eight  (1 )  the  influence  of  great  men,  and 
(2)  the  actual  apocalypse  of  truth  by  the  will  of  God  to  the  mind- 
of  the  seeker.f  'ITie  religion  of  the  Tedas  and  of  the  Greeks  is  trace- 
able to  no  one  prophetic  or  philosophic  mind  as  it^  creator.  Tt 
seems  to  spring  up,  as  language  sprang,  a>s  by  a  spoDttmeous  action 
and  reaction  of  nature  on  mind,  and  mind  on  nature.  It  expands 
into  an  endless  series  of  myths  of  which  we  know  not  the  inventor. 

'  )Ir-  SIjix  Miilltr  mi^ht  have  included  JuJtin'ii  recognition  of  Soorates  and  Tlem- 
datoa,  and  men  WVc  tlum,  as  *■  Chriatlana,  theogh  they  won  collod  alheiatoi"  nn'l  uvua 
ToloUian'M  "  loiUiai'utiua  auiinie  Mtwra'i'f/p  CbriaUaniu  "  amon^hta  ^toeoaoa. 

t  It  wQl  ^e  seen  ftirthor  on  tlint  Mr,  Max  MiiUei  doai  in  on«,  and  tbatacrnutal 
incUnov,  iw!ogiii«B  both  of  thme  furr's.  But  Um  c^urkUciii  whether  tbat  recognition  is 
compatiblfl  with  a  perfect  Kiouco  of  rcligiotui  is  alilL  opca  to  discuuioD. 
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It  VM  not  primarily  the  "  rcligiou  of  A  1>ook,"  as  recording  a  real  or , 
profeosed  revelation.  KreQ  lionier  and  Hesiod,  tliough  iii  one  senso! 
the  former  became  almost  an  the  Bible  of  the  Oi-eek«,  wi-Te  but  the 
late  collectors  of  legends  Uut  had  hwt  their  life  aitd  ttigniiicance,  and 
were  tending  to  depravity.  The  religion  of  the  Papuus  and  other 
fetiche  worshippers,  in  like  manner,  may  be  explained  from  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  terror  and  the  wonder  of  tbe  wivuge  before 
the  iinknowa  lbrce»  of  the  tiniver»e.  But  with  the  greater,  nobler 
rolif^ions  of  the  world,  which  have  come  acrops  tlicse  »ycl*ms,  modi- 
fying or  sweeping  them  away,  or  have  run  their  courBe  indejieiideutly, 
the  case  has  been  otherwise.  They  havo  had  their  stiirting-point  in  the 
thoughts  and  struggles,  often  in  tho  sutferings  and  death,  of  iiidi- 
vidual  men.  Abraham,  Moses,  Mohnraiiicd.  Sakyu  Mouni, Confucius, — 
from  the  inquirer's  point  of  view,  we  need  not  shrink  from  adding 
the  Name  which  we  hold  oa  greater  than  them  all, — -these  have  been 
new  elements,  new  ibroes  in  the  world,  whoso  rise  eould  not  have 
been  foreseen,  whose  orbit  could  not  have  been  calculated.  And 
within  the  limits  of  the  religions  n'stemn  whieh  they  severally  repre- 
sent, personal  intlueiiee,  as  little  within  the  gcnomliziitions  of  science, 
though  less  startling  in  its  results,  bus  been  mighty  also  in  chang- 
ing and  expanding.  Preaehej-s,  interiireiers,  prf»pheta,  a]K)Btles,  each, 
in  like  manner,  with  hiR  onu  incommunicable  peraonality,  unlike  all 
others,  huve  brought  about  revolntions  that  have  afiert«d  the  creed 
and  tho  lite  of  millions  through  a  long  succenKion  of  ages.  What 
science  of  religion  can  aecount  for  David  or  Isaiah,  for  Vanl  or  John, 
for  AthanasiuB  or  Luther  P 

And  yet  further,  it  must  be  added,  if  there  be  in  the  history  of 
the  world's  religions  more  than  the  record  of  the  attempts  of  men 
to  *'  aoeli  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Bim  and  find 
Him  ; "  if,  over  and  above  nil  the  many  voJee*  with  whieh  men  hare 
mode  answer  to  themselves,  the  (_hje  Voice  has  B|>oken  "at  sundry 
times,  in  divers  manners,  to  the  fathers  by  tbe  prophets,"  and  to  ns 
"  by  his  Son  ;  "  if  through  the  darknew  in  which  men  grope  their 
way  up  the  "world's  great  altar-stairs "  a  hand  is  stretched  forth 
to  guide  the  aeekers,  and  bring  them  under  tho  wings  of  God—' 
then  wo  have  a  series  of  facts  so  exceplioual  that  wo  need  more  than 
the  study  of  the  records  of  one  world  to  bring  them  at  ull  within  tho 
region  of  ascertained  law.  "  Nothing  but  the  histonr  of  another 
worhl,  seemingly  in  like  circoimstances  with  our  own,"  would,  as 
Butler  says,*  "  be  a  parullel  case."  A  complete  inductive  basis  for 
the  scieueo  of  religion  in  this  its  higher  aspect  would  r<<(|uire  the 
histoiy  of  many  euuh  worlds,  as  ttithin  iln  narrowest  limits  it  requires 
the  study  of  the  religions  of  many  races.  Without  this,  it  muat 
*  Analoxy,  part  ti.  cb.  iL 
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eontent  itself  with  acknowledging  ihat  theee  two  elements,  tht' 
greutoess  of  individual  minds,  and  the  Divine  will  a«  the  giver  u'* 
that  greattieM,  lie  hoyond  its  ken,  are  foives  which  it  can  trace  in 
their  working,  but  cannot  rt'fer  to  any  higher  causation ;  or  else  it 
muirt  end  h^  denying  the  existence  of  the  latter,  and  representing 
tho  former  as  tho  creatures  of  the  conditions  and  circumstance*  which 
they  have  changed  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  or  swept  utterly  away. 

Mr.  Max  Miiller,  as  we  hove  fleon,  docs  not  profess  to  lay  down  the 
DUtlincs  of  ?m'h  a  Bcicnce.  He  is  eonBcious  that  to  make  the  atti-mpt 
now  would  he  to  inrur  an  ahnost  inevitable  failure.  lie  docs  what  is 
for  better,  and  gives  us  aomo  of  the  results  which  have  been  attained 
by  one  who  ha>!  ntudicd  tho  rclifrionfi  of  mankind  in  tho  sjHrit  of  a 
pcientifip,  and  therefore  dcrout,  inquirer.  Wo  may  regret  that  the 
work  (u  collection  of  oaaayH  and  rcviowH  priiilod  at  intovvala  sinoo 
1R5^  shoidd  at  mice  attrju^t  us  by  tlio  writi-r's  mar\'i'llouB  extent  of 
knowlcilgo,  keen  iuRight,  and  reverential  syitipathy,  and  disappoint  tig 
Ijy  the  fragmentary  form,  and  oft<^n  fantalizingbrevity  of  the  articloa. 
Aa  n  rule,  such  mlh-j-tinns  need  a  carrfVil  sifting  rmd  revision,  and  the 
■bsencc  of  such  a  process  is  sure  to  lead  sometimes  to  a  needless 
repetition,  mmetimes  to  seeming  inconsistonc}'.  In  the  first  volume 
nt  theee  essayfi,  eg.,  the  Tcligioas  statistics  of  mniikiiid  are  given  no 
I«M  than  three  times  (pp.  IZ,  100,  S15),  and  the  olemoniary  facta 
connected  with  the  iD}*thology  of  the  Yediw  meet  us  again  and  again^ 
vstil  they  become  as  familiar  friends.  But  when  we  recollect  what 
has  been  the  writer's  main  employment,  that  these  "  Chips  of  a 
G«rman  Workshop  '*  represent  the  leisure  half-hours  of  one  who«o 
dsT-work  huB  l)een  to  edit  and  translate  the  Ve<laa,  we  can  but  look 
on  them  with  ever- increasing  admiration.  As  "tho  gleaning  of  the 
grapes  of  Ephraim"  was  to  "  the  vintago  of  Abiczer,"  so  are  these 
"  Chips"  to  the  whole  stoek-in-frade  of  many  a  timber  firm  enjoying- 
B  high  reputation  in  Knghmd,  France,  or  Germany. 

The  inquiries  of  which  wc  have  tho  result  in  tlicsc  volumes  carry 
as  over  tho  same  ground  as  Mr.  Maurice's  noble  and  suggcgtive 
lectures  on  the  Religions  of  the  World,  as  the  more  elaborate  work  of 
ArcKdettoon  Hardwick, "  Christ  and  other  Mastors."  They  will  remind 
some  reaiicrs  also  of  im  able  Borien  of  papers  by  M.  Emile  Ilurnouf 
on  "  I^a  Scienri!  den  Religious,"  in  the  Hrrnp  de^t  Vt-ux  Mondet  for 
1864.  It  is  in  some  degree  less  complete  than  these  in  form.  That 
defect  is  tnorp  than  coinilorbnltmced,  hon'cver,  by  the  authority  which 
tho  writer  may  well  claim  whcnc\'(>r  he  speaks,  as  in  the  paporon  Com- 
parative Mythology  (reprinted  from  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1 8-56),  tho 
litetun*  on  the  Vcdas,  and  the  Kssay  on  Caste,  frnm  the  fulness  of  his 
knowli-dgo  in  the  region  which  he  has  made  prc-omincntly  his  own, 
and  by  tlic  wide  mngc  of  reading  in  other  kindred  studies  which 
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Mwblaa  Kim  to  pkco  the  inquirer  au  courant  of  tho  very  latest 
researches,  and  of  tho  results  to  which  they  huvo  led.  Tlicro  i&,  too, 
we  TnU8t  notft  in  parsing,  a  refrcnhing  contnist  to  the  tone  in.  which 
workers  in  the  tuune  field  of  Hcholartthip  too  o&jpn  speak  of  cuch  othor 
in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Max  MiiUer  i-ecogniscs  tho  lahoiira  of  those 
who  get  commonly  but  little  recognition  from  the  wide  common- 
wealth of  readers.  When  he  dwells  on  the  process  by  which  31. 
Stanislas  Jullien  succeeded,  after  sixteen  years  of  labour,  in  identi- 
(ying  the  Sanskrit  oi-iginaU  of  Buddhist  names  and  phra«e8  under 
the  strange  disguises  which  Ihey  had  assumed  as  manipulated 
by  Chineee  tramlators  (Buddha  appoarlng  as  Foto,  Nirvana  o« 
Niepan,  Brahma  a«  Fanloumo),  or  that  by  which  Qrotefend,  Bumouf, 
Ijasaeu,  and  Bawlinsou  have  interpreted  the  cuneiform  iu^riptione 
of  tho  AchaHueniaji  dynasty,  he  suyii,  wilh  all  the  glow  of  euthu- 
uastic  sympathy,  that  they  "  deserve  to  be  clas^^od  witb  the 
diflODveric»  of  u  Kepler,  a  Nowtou,  and  a  Faraday."  Ho  in  hardly 
lu8ti  warm  iu  his  acknuwLedgmout  of  the  meritK  of  the  great  Zend- 
AveatS  echolartj,  Spiegel,  Westerguurd,  and  Haug.  This  id,  of 
Course,  quitu  compatible  with  tho  free  utturuucu  uf  hits  own  judg- 
lueut  uu  points  ou  which  be  huds  him»clf  at  issue  with  other  schohirs, 
and  some  of  tho  must  interesting  papers  iu  these  vulumuii  are  those 
iu  which  he  diaciwsefi  such  poiut^s  of  controversy.  Hi&  historical 
instinct,  r.tf.,  leads  liini  to  protest  aguiust  the  hasty  gimeralizatiou 
witli  which  M.  Kenan  speaks  of  the  Hcmitio  race  as  essentially 
juonotheistic  (I.  341);  against  the  fantastic  conjectural  combiuiitiou 
by  means  of  which  Spiegel,  identifying  Arraa,  tho  name  which 
appears  in.  the  Zoud-Avesti  as  tho  home  of  Zoroaster,  with  the  Haran, 
or  Charmii  of  Abraham's  jouxno}',  asaumett  tLo  Father  of  tho 
Faithful  and  the  servant  of  Ormuni  to  have  met  thoro^  ond  so 
csplaiiis  iheiwiutswhich  the  two  systems  have  in  common. — fl.  150.) 

The  relations  in  which  tho  great  religions  of  tho  East  stand  to  each 
other,  aud  the  characteristic  feoturea  of  each  of  them,  are  bi-ought 
before  us  by  Mr.  Max  Miillor  in  somewhat  of  tho  following  order  : — 

I.  The  Vedic  hymns  present  tho  earliest  records  of  the  worship  of 
tho  Aryan  race.  The  date  which  is  assigned  to  these  is  from  1500 
to  1200  B.V.  Tliey  indicate  primarily  an  elemental  worship. 
Agni,  the  lord  of  fire  (Ignis)  ;  Suiya,  th<'  mm  ;  Miii-ul.s,  the  atonus  ; 
rrithivi,  the  earth ;  Ap,  the  waters ;  Ushas,  the  dawn  ;  Varuna,  the 
heaven  (nvpavtn), — these  are  the  (/cm*,  the  bright,  the  divine  ones  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  Below  this  seeming  polythei-sra  there  is  ft 
sense  of  unitj-.  "  That  which  is  One,  the  wise  coll  in  divers  manners." 
"  Wise  poets  make  the  beautil'ul  ^viuged,  though  ho  is  One,  manifold 
by  words." — (I.  29.)  The  hynms  themselves  are  for  the  most  part 
prayers  for  earthly  blessings,  for  rain, .  siukshino,  harvest,  wealth, 
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ccnqaest,  often  wcaribomo  iu  their  niouotocoua  ra]>clitioD.  SomotimM 
Uiey  expand  in   glowing  adomtiou  of  tho  attributcB  of  the  Qod 

iToknL,  tho  "Ouo  King  of  the  ljrfiiiliin;>  out!  uwiikoDing  world," 
'**'vkoAe  greatiietw  the  sno^ry  muuntainit  and  the  t>oa  proclaim," 
"  wboee  fihudow  i&  immortality."  [I.  p.  29.)  Soniotiinos  they  embody 
.the  oonfcsHioiiB  of  tho  jitmiUMit  crnviiig  for  forf^ivcncHa.  "Through 
want  of  strength,  thou  atron^'-  and  bright  (iod,  have  I  gone  wrong ; 
have  meny,  Almighty,  have  moroy."  (I.  p.  30.)  "Whenever  we 
men,  O  Varuna,  commit  an  offi-nce  before  the  heavenly  host,  when- 
erer  we  break  tlie  law  throngh  thongfatleBsness,  have  meroy. 
Almighty,  have  mercy."  Now,  they  utter  (on  in  the  OAifatrt,  used  by 
every  Brahmin  for  more  than  3,000  years  as  his  pniyer  uii  waking) 
the  prayer  that  the  "  adorable  light  of  the  Divine  Creator  may 
Ulumine  (or  rouse)  the  spirit  of  the  worshipper."  Now,  they 
recognise  n  Power  from  whom  no  secrets  are  liid.  "  If  a  man 
ftandd,  or  walkti,  or  hides ;  if  he  goes  to  lie  down  or  to  get  np,  what 
two  people  sitting  together  whisper,  King  Varuna  knows  it ;  he  in 
there  as  the  third."  (I,  41.)  Now,  with  no  trace  of  tho  me- 
tempsyehoais  which  we  associate  with  later  IJiudoo  religion,  lliey 
express  a  hope  of  immortality.  "  Where  life  is  free,  where  the  worlds 
are  radiant,  there  make  mo  immortal."  Now,  they  sow  the  seeds  of 
a  mythology  yet  in  the  future  by  fanciful  playing  with  tlie  phenomena 
of  nature.  The  dawn  is  a  young  bride,  g<dd- coloured,  daughter 
ofthenkj',  ujotier  of  the  cows  (x)ifs  morningji),  leading  the  white 
and    lovely    steed    (the    sunj.       bometimea    their    thoughts   on    the 

iTBtery  of  the  universe  clothe  themselves  in  words  which  sound  like 
the  utierances  of  a  later  I'uulhetvm,  us  in  the  hymn  which  Mr. 
Colebrooke  bai  translate<l : — 

"  Kor  A<iKl>t  tior  Nought  exiat«d :  yon  bright  nkj 
WiM  not,  uor  hcarvn'i  lavnd  work*  oiiMr^chnl  .t1»T«. 
What  cuvtrod  all  i*    What  ohcltcKxi  ■•     What  cuinL-eiilod  i 
Ww it  thd  irntcTH  fhthooUi'ws  nhyuf 
There  wna  oot  death. — yel  ihtim  iru  noufcht  [mmgitikl, 
Th«n;  wiu  nu  ccdAiio  botwoan  iuy  mud  night, 
'rh«  only  Une  brAathii)  bt«aihl«a)  by  itoclf, 
OUior  than  IT  tlwre  nothing  linoa  hu  boon, 
I^arkoAM  tlwra  mw,  and  nl!  nt  first  wiut  rtaM 
In  gloom  profotuid,  no  oce&a  without  light ; 

•  •  •  a  • 

Than  fiirt  catno  Lan>  upcm  it. " 
Mr.  Max3[uller  dwelltiem])hatically  on  ihe  purity  of  Yediutliought 
as  cooitnistcd  with  tho  nio.ttstniuK  and  ilebaMC^l  nii/tiH  of  later  liin- 
dooiain.  It  is  free  from  i<Iol  worHhip  and  the  dream  of  tmiismigru- 
tion.  Tlio  Triad  of  Ilnihiuii,  Vishnu.  Si\ii,  is  but  a  secoiidury 
fomuition.  The  abominutimiM  nf  Kali-worship  and  Sutlec'tsnt  arc 
unknown.     It  would  bo  the  wiwlom  of  tho  Christian  miiwionary,  ho 
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Qgain  teaA  a^in  urges,  to  appml  to  tlicin  as  witnesses,  as  St.  Paul 
flppealKl  to  Cleanthes  or  Aratan,  and  to  the  altar  of  the  Unknovn 
God.  He  in  .languine  enough  to  think  that  if  an  ofFccrivo  asnault  is 
OTCr  to  be  made  on  the  worst  evils  of  the  caste  nystcra  which  has 
been  the  cnrse  of  India  for  3,000  vpam,  it  mast  be  made  by  preming 
upon  the  Brahmins'  mind  the  reverenw  which  thrj-  owe  to  the 
supremo  nuthorily  of  the  Vedai,  which  give  no  sanction  to  it,  as  over- 
riding that  of  the  Institute*  of  Mann,  where  it  appears  in  fall  opera- 
tion. On  the  strength  of  that  appeal,  he  would  haxe  the  Indian 
Government  ignore  casto  diitliaction^  in  all  contracts  for  work,  in  nil 
uulitar)*  service,  iu  all  public  institutions,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
priijons.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  because  the  four  great  castes 
are  iTcogni^x!  us  cxisttug,  iu  the  well-known  vor»e  of  the  Veda 
("the  Bdlhniaua  was  his  (Brahman's)  mouth,  the  Biganya  was 
made  his  unnw,  the  Vaisya  became  his  thighs,  the  Sudra  was  bom 
from  his  foet"),  he  urges  on  the  missionary  the  duty  of  respecting 
these  diatinetious,  nnd  looks  on  tliis  jirimttivo  caste,  the  caste  of  the 
Vedas,  as  diKtiuguished  from  that  of  Manu,  us  fit  for  the  life  of  the 
Clirintiau  Church  aud  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
(TI.  pp.  352 — 356.)  I  own,  with  all  diffidence,  that  I  cannot  follow 
him  in  ihie  instunco.  The  Vedic  verne  (which  ib  admittiMl,  (hough 
comparatively  late,  not  to  bo  an  interpolation),*  coupled  with  the 
aooni  with  which  the  Sudra  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  aa  one  **  whoao 
contact  defiles  the  Arjnin  worshipper,"  little  better  than  an  evil 
spirit  (11.  3!7),  surely  breathca  the  whole  spirit  of  a  conquering 
towards  a  eonqtiered  race,  and  though  not  worked  into  a  code  of  laws, 
juRtifies  the  eodc  that  followed  as  hardly  more  than  a  legitimate 
development.  ?«orea,n  1  think  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  ChristiHn 
Church  to  be  slower  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  on 
its  true  ground  than  the  civil  govemmont  is  expeetod  to  he  in  making 
religious  convictions  yield  to  mere  convenience  or  economy.  If 
it  is  found,  ae  Indian  railways  have  shown,  that  the  dilforenco 
between  6rst  and  third  class  fare  is  more  tfl  the  Brahmin  than  the 
aacrcdneas  of  his  caato,  it  may  be  u  reason  for  keeping  to  our  Kuro^jcan 
cloasifieaf  ion  of  carriagts ;  but  the  Brahmin  is  the  worse,  and  not 
the  better,  for  thus  i>i>cketing  his  scruples.  Government,  again, 
is  more  or  less  under  a  covenant  to  respect  even  the  religioua 
beliefs  which  it  does  not  recognise.  If  it  outrages  those  beliefs, 
it  does  so  (even  (hough  tliey  be  "traditions  of  the  elders,"  and 
not  primitive  and  VcdieJ,  as  the  "  greased  carliidges  "  showed,  at  an 
enormous  risk.    But  the  Christian  Church  is  under  no  such  eovo- 

*  tiuttociua,  sir.  Max  UuIKt  informa  m  (II.  311),  m«(lH«nd«d  by  tho  BnlnnmSi 
whon  they  Hero  ■slcnl  to  produL«  tm  *ut)toiil5  Tur  it  Jrura  lbs  Vedn^  bjr  a  kw  bLud  rtmwi, 
whi^  the  publicAtioD  of  Oio  Vithd  luu  ehonn  tube*  jklBificatioo  of  the  text. 
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tf  is  bound  by  no  such  restriction.  She  is  faithless  to  her  calling 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America  if  sho  rcfiuc  to  admit  the  ne^^ 
the  wbito  at  the  eamo  Inble  of  the  Lord.  Sho  would  be  equally 
lithli-'^ss  if  in  India  she  allowed  Ibo  Brahmin  to  hold  uloof  from  the 
Sudra  or  the  Poriah.  llcr  vratchword  (whatuvor  concessions  she  may 
ike  to  social  cusIoioh  of  lon|^  Htaudingl  must  be,  as  of  old,  "Neither 
treok  Dor  Jen',  cirtmiiiciiinn  nitr  unciruuntcisioii,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bcmd  nor  free." 

li  falls  within  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  mope  t/t  present  the  fftnumui  of 

wligirtiirt  niihcr  tliao  to  trace  oiit  their  ili-velopnjcnt  and  corrnption ; 

and  we  have  in  those  volumra  but  comparatively  scanty  notices  of  the 

inter  ritnal  liooks,  and  the  mo(ai>hysira.l  systems  which  followed  upon 

Jit!  VmIus,     Thi't>e  indceil  he  had  nlready  analyzed  ehiboratelj  in  his 

"History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature"    One  of  those  systems, 

iwever,  he  notions  more  than  once  as  standing  in  clooc  connection 

^with  the  tisiciiing  of  Snkva  Monni,  and  therefore  with  the  faith  of 

the  dO<),000,OOD  of  Bnddfaists  who  form  about  oofvthird  of  the  whole 

koman  raee.     (Jne  looks  out  ca^rly  for  anvthinf*  that  promises  to 

irow  light  on  questions  of  such  colossal  magnitude,  and  if  the 

:hing  of  Kapila  he  in  any  sense  the  fonntoin-bcad  out  of  which 

Idhinn  flowed  (1. 327),  the  desire  to  know  what  he  actually  taught 

164  proportioDably  strong.    And  here  the  reader  ii  fain  to  own 

that  the  guidance  (it  may  well  be  from  the  ineradicable  difficulties 

irhich  KuropeauH  feel  of  looking  at  questions  of  ontology  from  the 

latoMii-jfoinl   of  Hindoo  metaphysics)  seems   to  fail,      ^ow,  Kapilu 

(the  "an-umra,"  "lordless  one,"  as   his    controversial  opponents 

joalled  him)  is  represented  as  teaching  an  ab»)lutcly  atheistic  nihilism. 

*•  an  atheistic  philosopher  of  the  purest  water  "  (11.  304).     Now,  he 

■ppears  as  acknowledging  the  inspiration  of  the  Vodas,  recognised 

I  unimpeachubly  orth-jdox.  "  not  denying  the  existence  of  an  Abeohito 

iug,"  maintaining  only  that  neither  man's  sensos,  not:  his  oonoep- 

tiona,  nor  his  ecstatic  visions,  enable  him  to  apprehend  the  Absolute 

— tlw  "  Lord,"  whom  his  oppoueiifa  claimed  t«  know  by  (heir  in- 

luttitais — }iot  more  atheistic,  i>.  (it  is  Mr.  Mux  Muller's  illustration), 

than  "  a  well-known  llampton  lectui-er,"  with  his  theory  of  rcgulatiro 

tMtliH  fl.  228). 

II.  Of  tho  three  great  eystems  which  are  referred  to  these  originea 
of  our  Art'an  forefathers,  one,  that  of  the  Hellemc  and  T^itin  racett, 
■oems  to  have  bfH'ii  the  iincheckcd  growth  of  the  seeds  Then  town, 
raodific<l  (Uily  by  diuiigi!  of  climate,  uew  geugnipliitiil  conditions,  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  activities  of  a  life  in  frequent  contaet  with 
!i  I^  of  ihp  sna.     The  other  two,  the  religions  of  Zoroaster  and 

>  ii'iini,  bear  in  them  the  traces  of  "harp  antagonism  and  pro- 

tracted conflict.  The  nfRuities  of  langungo  show  (as  is  now  established 
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by  the  concurronco  of  all  pliilologists  after  half  a  century  and  more 
of  unrcmiittiug  lubuur^  tkatGrufk  and  Latin  stand  in  tho  relation 
of  eistor,  rather  than  daughter,  languagoti  to  Sanskrit.  'Hie  oiBuitioa 
of  tbuir  mytbtilugy  to  thut  of  tbe  Vcilas,  an  brought  out  in  Mr.  Max 
UtUlor'rt  ino&t  intcrcfitiiig  cwuiy  (vol.  ii.),  weem  to  prove  that  tbey 
startc-d  nn  their  uiignition  vpstwurd  beforQ  tho  Yodic  byiniia  had 
bet>n  c^iloctvd  und  hcc-ntnu  autburitutive.  The  )t>ligii>n  of  tbe  Griteka 
never  rested  ou  tho  groundwork  of  a  canonical  book.  AVbat  they 
did  was  to  carry  ivirh  them  tho  names  and  tlioughtH  to  which  the 
snuset  and  the  dawn,  the  rain  and  tlio  wind,  the  lightning  and  the 
thnndor,  had  given  birth.  To  theeo,  in  striking  and  rcfreHbinj 
oontrarit  to  the  Kuhemorism  •  which  prevailed  in  the  Furnpcan 
Bcholurship  of  the  hist  centurj*,  Mr.  Max  Miiller  refers  all  the  more 
striking  mythd  of  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod.  With  a  subtle  skill 
which  we  cannot  help  ntlmiring,  oven  where  it  fails  to  convince  ns, 
he  Hniily^es  the  names  of  Greek  divinities  and  heroes,  and  the  legends 
that  gTLther  round  them.  Tbe  Dyans  (sky)  of  the  Vedas  appears  as  the 
Zeus  and  Jupiter  (Diespiter)  ofclasaica!  antiquity ;  Varunaistriu-eablo 
in  OurunoH  ;  Ushas  (the  dawn),  in  Eos  and  Aurora  ;  Surj-a  in  ILelios ; 
the  Hurits  (the  horsos  of  tbe  sun),  in  tbeCharites  or  Graces.  Krery- 
where  we  are  led  to  rpcogniso  what  were  originally  parables  from 
nature.  8okr  phenomena  arc  traced  out  as  the  fonndation  of  legends 
like  those  of  Apwlly  and  Daphne,  Kephalos  andProcris,  Heraklee  and 
Dcianetra. 

ItVbetber  the  same  procesB  applies  to  tbe  cycle  of  heroic  legends 
upon  which  the  epic  and  druoiatic  poetn.'  of  Greece  was  bused,  and 
which  seems  at  finst  to  have  sprung  out  of  tales  of  human  passioi 
and  guiit  thut  have  analogues  enough  iu  later  history — like  thow' 
of  Troy,  of  Argus,  of  Thebes — may,  perhaps,  admit  of  question.  If 
wc  can  think  of  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera — incestuous,  as 
measured  by  a  liuman  standard — ^as  the  bridal  of  tho  earth  and  sky, 
and  see  in  the  war  of  the  Titans  tbe  couflict  of  the  elemental  forces 
of  nature,  or  tho  imssionate  wills  of  men  with  the  supreme  law  that 

*  Jt  is  wortii  while  to  look  back  on  vltat  mu  not  lon^  Rinco  Lhr  titAniln.nl  of  knov- 
lodBio  io  tlv-iMi  inattttn,  «ul  n  niuasutv  tbs  dubuiDo  va  hare  tiuveUied  aioco.    I  quoto 
tb«  foUowini;  tmm  Dufitacoy's  "  C7hrciiiolo)(y,"  1702 : — 
B.C.  1904. — Jupitor  l)om. 
a.c.  1860.^ JopiUir,  at  \hn  nj(ii  of  aiit;^--!*!^  bcgRS  Yiu  nHgn  in  llieMttlin,  which  hn  ooa«i 
tiiiued  aixtj- yean.    HuubUiint-dUiucrumiliyilntltruniiiff  lui  fntliurtialuni, 
Mbi-  ii!fo  hiul  hy  (Icpuing  his&tlior  UriLnui.  'J^iaTitnu^tniriilc  vnir  against 
him,  tint  were  defcAtod,  and  obliged  to  loavf-  Ht«i>at^    Pluto  |iosf!cascd  thut 
port  of  li)4i  country  Uint  lay  weA  of  his  brotbei'B  kingdom. 
AX.  1773. — JiipiUr  <mA,  agvd  122  y«an. 

And  fur  thi'sn  dx\x*  itIiilM>nit<i  nnitoas  &K  gircn,  with  what  now  eeemiK  vtrnngoly^ 
'  ■mimu^  j<rufity.   TIio  nttor  oltlivJou  into  wHch  all  Ihi*  hiu  rullni  mi^tiL  ahinint  jiiNtif 
Uiep«TplRxo>l  tmnalatorofM.  KcDiKD'a"Ka1ntb«ui  AtpioulLuii:"  inroniiorius  "uaMprif 
DYhinxftrlt^n "  na  "an  tpAmtenl a^aiix." 
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shouM  hold  them  in  cnnfml,  U  iJor*  not  follow  Ihnt  tlio  "  mtelHgont 
jurr"  to  wTiom  i[r.  Jinx  M\il!cr  (I.  143)  apj>eflls  as  apainst  Spiogd'a 
Zoroastrian  theories,  wo«I<l  lioW  (hat  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
lead  us  to  see  in  the  iuXn  of  fEdipiw  only  a  symbol  of  the  Sun  which 
itunies  daily  from  the  womb  of  its  mother  Nijjht,  and  relunis  to 
dmubor  in  the  orma  of  her  to  whom  ho  owed  his  birth.  Such  an 
mterpretation,  stripping;  them,  as  it  docs,  of  the  hu^an  Interest 
which  made  them  6t  eobjectft  for  the  groat  dramatists  of  Greece,  was 
clearly  far  enough  from  their  thoughts.  No  trac-cablo  analogue  to 
theM>  m}'ths  ha«  na  yet  been  brought  before  us  from  the  Vedos ;  no 
Greek  mind,  even  of  thofie  who  HUe[K.>cted  a  mythical  eymbulismof 
uaturul  phtiuomena  ol»ewhcre,  had  a  glmipeo  of  its  ejustvuee;  and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  it  was  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
either  that  some  such  tragedies  hud  ]>ii^».'d  bcfuro  men's  eyes,  or 
that  the  imagination  of  Greek  poets  was  fertile  eiiougb,  without  the 
aid  of  a  mythological  starting- point,  to  invent  them  us  tales  of  human 
crime  and  suffering. 

III.  The  religion  of  the  secliyn  of  the  Aryan  race  who  spoko  what 
we  have  leurut  to  call  Zend,  and  wliOBe  cuUu*  and  creed  are  embodied 
in  the  Zeud-Avesti  or  Avesta-Zeud  (Avestil  meant  tbe  sacred 
"  text ;"  Zend,  from  kliumUnt,  a  "  njetricjil  paraphrase"  or  interpreta- 
tion), bears,  as  has  been  tiaid,  dintitict  murks  of  untogonism.  It 
has  wparated  from  the  parent  stock,  under  the  influence,  it  may 
be,  of  some  powerful  mind,  at  a  time  when  the  polytheism  of  the 
latter  had  become  more  prominent ;  and  it  throws  scorn  upon  it  by 
giving  to  its  very  name  for  the  Gods  an  entirely  new  significance. 
As  the  ialfunt^  of  the  Greeks  pass  into  the  demons  of  later  Judaism 
and  Christendom,  so  the  Decai  of  tlie  Vedic  h}'mns,  Indni  and 
others,  become,  one  might  almost  say,  the  devils  of  the  Zend- 
Avesti.  Every  follower  of  Zoroaster  has  oolomiily  to  renounce 
them.  By  a  yet  stranger  transfnnnaiion  which  Mr.  Max  Miiller, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Buruouf,  traces  with  a  fascinating  skill,  the 
mythical  names,  which  appear  in  the  Vctlas  a^t  representing  elemental 
phenomena,  became  clothed  in  the  Persian  system  with  an  historical 
persotullity,  and  become,  at  a  later  period,  the  groundwork  first  of 
an  epic,  and  then  of  pseudo-history.  Jemtthid,  Feridun,  and 
Garshasp,  the  three  heroes  of  the  *'  ShahnameK  "  of  Ferdusi  (a.d. 
1000),  are  identified  with  the  three  representatives  of  the  earliest 
generations  of  mankind  in  the  Zend-Avesid,  and  these  again  shown 
to  coincide  with  the  Yama,  Trita,  and  Kriiuwva  of  the  Vedas.  But 
with  the  change  from  polytheism  1o  a  belief  in  the  One  Supreme, 
the  *'  solemn  protest  against  the  whole  worship  of  the  powers  of 
nature  involved  in  the  Vedas,"  which  was  the  vital  principle  of  the 
Zoroostrion  religion,  there  came  that  which  is  its  almost  invariable 
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oonoomitant,   a  profatinfler   wmiro  of  gin,   a  clearor  rlHicm   of  tho' 
mystery  of  evil  in  the  lieari  uf  tii'tu,  and  in  the  wurld.     Ttiia  in  tta 
tuni  vexed  tho  suul  with  thought-s  of  a  oonfiict  betweeu  tiro  hostile 
piiwerH.  all  l>ut  fqiuilly  omnipotent,  iind  thvatonwl  to  tranifurra  th»' 
moiiotheiHtic  onH>d  into  Dualinm.     Oruiuzd  awl  Abrimim,  Li^bt  iiod'J 
Darkness,  were  urrayod  one  aguinst  anotlier,  and  tlie  work  of  the' 
devout  worshipper,  even  in  whiit  seorus  to  ns  moat  trivial  and  rovolt--] 
ing,  was  to  attain  the  purity  which  belonged  to  a  servant  of  thff' 
former.  *] 

Of  ibo  marked  points  of  paralleliwn  btitwecn  tTie  religion  of  Zoro-* 
aster  and  thnt  of  larnol,  rocogiiiwd   to  tho   full   by  Spiegel   am 
Kaug,  as  well  as  by  older  scbolars,  Mr.  Max  Miiller  speaks  with  thtf  j 
rescrro  of  n  true  historical  investigator.     ITioy  are  indeed  striking' 
enough.     The  btlief  in  a  mighty  Lord,  the  "  I  am  that  I  am,**' 
supremely  wise  and  good,  in  an  evil  spirit  tempting  and  aocuaingjJJ 
in  myriad  angels  who  form  tUo  armies  and  do  the  pleasure  of  th»l 
great  King,  in  a  tree  of  life  and  a  tree  of  knowledge,  and  a  serpent, 
the  enemy  of  man,  the  ioonoelaatic  hatred   of  the  common  forma 
of  polytheism  whieb  chamcterized  the  more  ;!ealous  worshippers  in 
either   ^stcra,    tlic   hope  of  a    eoming  Deliverer,   the    belief  in    a 
panidiao  for  tho  souU  of  the  righteous,  these  are  far  from  exhausting 
the  rewmblaiieos,     Thev  nnturally  enough  tempt  men  to  conjeetures. 
Scholars  of  a  past  period,  who  lie  almost    beyond   tlic  horizon  uf 
^.  Max  Mullev's  vision,  identified  ^roaster  with  Gehazi  or  ivitfa 
Uamch.      Spiegt*],   as  we   hnve   seen   (and    he   occupies,  we  murt 
remember,  all  but  the  highest  place  among  Zend-AvestA  scholaiv), 
asBtunes  a  conference  between  Abraham  and  Zoroaater,  to  settle, 
it  wore,  the  articles  of  n  primeval  creed.      Many    biblic!il    critics, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  assumed  that  Israel  hud  no  belief  in  ISatan, 
nor  in  angels,  nor  in   immortality,  till  it  derived  it  from  IVrsia, 
that  Sudduceeism  wa<*  in  fact  purely  conservative,  witueBsing  fur  the 
unconlaniiuatcd  faith  of  Abraham  and  Hoses. 

Mr.  Max  MtiUer  wiwly  avoids  these  Buai*ce  and  pitfalls.  He 
aokaowledgetitheevidenceof  seemingly  Semitic  elements  in  theZcnd> 
AvestA  itself,  but  so  far  as  he  offers  an  account  of  them,  he  assigns 
them,  not  to  intercommunion  or  derivation,  but  to  tho  primary 
religiouB  intuitions  which  ho  holds  (ditfering  herein  from  Kenan 
and  many  othei-a)  to  have  been  God's  gift,  the  primitive  revelation, 
the  common  ioheritonco  of  mankind. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  identity  myself,  wholly  or  in  part,  with 
the  crazes,  dream.s,  and  phantoiiii-'S,  the  "delirontium  eomnia  "  with- 
out number,  which  liave  gathered  round  tho  Ten  Tribes,  I  venture 
to  think  that  we  mny  see  some  of  the  eausos  of  this  parallelism  iOi 
tho  ovcoittf  that   preceded   the  appearance  of  Zoroast nanism,  as 
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living-  nnd  enorpetic  erpotl  undor  Ornis.*  Wo  ntay  reason  fmm  iho 
analog}'  ol'  tin.'  history  of  thr  swtion  of  Ismcl  which  wu«  Ic<l  caj»tive 
to  Btthylon,  from  that  of  tho  later  "  disporsion,"  to  what,  would  at  I«u«t 
K'  prohoWp  with  thoso  who  were  earned  to  the  cilit'4  of  the  MwIl-s. 
If  Jiidiih  nnct  lir-njamin  have  all  along  exercistrd  a  titraiigo  yower 
tiTtfT  tho  minrU  of  thow  with  whom  they  cwno  iu  contact,  wtju  the 
hnmflgf  (^ren  if  they  alf^o  iron  tho  hatred  of  iholr  counuerons  horno 
their  witness,  transiiiittwl  their  thoujfhts,  prejiarwl  the  way  for  a 
faith  higher  than  their  own,  may  we  not  thiuk  that  u  pt-oplc  of  the 
same  race,  carrj-iiig  with  them  the  sumc  faith,  iii  u  form,  from  the 
nntiire  of  the  carte,  more  prophetic  uud  leifs  e>acenIoUil  than  that  of 
Judah,  might  carry  with  them  seedii  of  now  thought,  and  find  iu 
the  Persiims  iu  the  glow  of  thuir  religious  euthusiasra  for  Ormiuid, 
their  prt»l-e»t  against  m»ture-wonship,  their  vehement  iconoclosm,  the 
good  ftoit  which  wa«  needed  for  Ibcir  growth  ?  Certain  it  is  that 
OS  Boou  as  the  parent  Ari'an  and  the  parent  Semitic  fuitliH  come 
wilhiu  Btght  of  each  other,  their  attitodcis  one  of  profound  sympathy 
and  mutual  honour.  Itwiah  (I  am  disposed  to  think  the  proto-^  not 
■jfiftrrn-  Isaiah)  points  to  tho  Koresh  (Cyrus)  of  Iho  distant  tribo  aa 
"aervaut  of  the  Lord,"  tho  "rightoouB  man  from  the  Eaat,"  tho 
Anointed,  the  "  Messiah"  of  Jehovah  (xliv.  38,  xlviL).  Bantel  is  at 
once  honoureii  by"  Dariua  the  Metle,"  and  becomes  the  "  Uab-mag/' 
or  Chief  of  tho  Kagi.  Cj-nis  issues  liis  pr<»chimntion  aa  ono  who  hod 
reoigtuiwl  a  common  ground  Wtwvpn  himself  and  Imtol  in  the 
wiir^hip  of  tho  '*  G<m1  of  TTenven."  During  the  two  renttiriw  in 
which  in  Itnbylon,  Kusn,  Jerunalem  it-self,  the  Jow«  lired  under 
Pcrnan  wtrnps,  or  in  the  court  of  tho  Kmpt'ror,  the  rolalioud  of 
the  two  meen  were,  with  hardly  an  rxccption,  thoM  of  friendly 
protection  on  the  one  side,  and  lo5'nl  ol)odicnce  on  tho  other. 

IT.  When  the  next  great  religion  of  tho  world  started  on  itA 
cfturse,  in  the  sixth  centurv  before  Cliri'^t,  tho  s\-stem  of  tho  Vcdas 
had  suifiTed  n  more  iwrrading  corruption.  Ita  polytheism  hud 
uMnmed  a  more  rerolting  chaiTtcter.  Ttn  oasto  difilinctions  had  led 
ui  an  intolerahio  tyranny.  The  dontrino  of  metempsychoaia  hod 
a^sum'-d  a  prominent  position  in  nil  speculations  as  to  the  "  before  " 
A»d  "  nl\er  "  of  this  earthly  state.  To  the  common  people  it  nffiired 
the  gpoctacle  of  a  ruling  order,  a  eanred  ari-^tocracy,  with  no  t-ynipiilhy 
for  them.  The  minds  of  thiukers  wore  led  to  look  on  liie,  with  all 
itfl  svUBntions  and  en«rgie»,  a«  a  delusion  to  which  thoy  were  in 
bondage,  and  were  yet  offered  no  ready  and  eas3-  proi>'S5i  of  eman- 
cipation.    Wg  may  not  be  able  to  follow  Mr.  Max  iliiller  in  the 

*  Tb*  mhiitrftlHRi  of  XomutriAiiuin  fa  r«m«d  liuilc  bj  rcomt  aoholfin  to  a  mora 
lODOta  p«rio>l.  lint  the  nftnift  of  C^rns  (tmloH  wt  nnin  hi*  history  miao  iaw  m  Kikr 
MyfA)  rlouiv  roprMfTDta  «  aew,  asd,  u  it  wen,  cnuodfaig  eoBrgy. 
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belief  that  the  "  natund  "  ouicomo  of  surh  a  state  of  things,  hy  o 
■acQcssary  law  of  evolution,  "with  the  suiiie  necessity  with  which, 
roodiiDval  Romiinisin  led  to  IVotesfautisni"  (I.  12-'3J,  wjis  what  wc 
know  a»  Buddhism,  AV'o  may  claim  a  hir^T  tthfire  thaa  tlm 
longnngc  seems  to  hIIow  for  the  power  of  individual  ehariicter  us  an 
element  of  eaitsatioD  in  the  reli^ous  hislory  of  tlie  world,  hut  it  is  clear 
that  it  offered  ohundant  materials  for  such  a  pereuiuil  elenieut  to  work 
upon.  To  those  who  look  upon  the  story  of  Sukya  Mouni  as  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  touching  iu  the  history  of  muiiJdnd,  it  will  bo 
a  witiiifaction  that  Mr.  Miix  Miillerdoeanot  follow  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson 
in  the  ftcopticism  which,  applying  a  Straussiau  method  of  cj-iticinn 
(Kapilavastu,  e.g.,  the  cit)-  where  Sakya  Mouni  was  bom,  ia  only  a 
symhol  of  the  fact  that  ho  reproduced  the  nikilism  of  Kapila),  would 
relegate  it  entirely  to  tho  regions  of  the  ntyfhs  which  are  the  aftcr- 
gTcwt.h  of  o  religion,  but  sees  in  it  the  history  of  u  human  life. 
And  accepting  it  as  history,  he  is  not  slow  to  acknowledge  its  beauty 
and  its  greutness.  If  be  docs  not  follow  tho  language  in  which  Ilenon 
gpetiks  of  Buddha  as  perhaps  greater  than  the  Lord  whom  Christians 
worship,  he  reproduces,  without  protest,  M.  St.  Hilairc's  more  reveren- 
tial wordji,*  that  next  to  the  story  of  the  Gospels  there  is  no  record 
of  Helf-deniol  m  marrcllous  as  that  of  the  king's  son  who  laid  aside 
the  greatncAs  to  which  he  linJ  been  bom,  and  when  he  had  found 
the  secret  of  emancipation  from  the  misery  of  existence,  gave  himself 
to  a  life  of  suficring,  hardship,  meudicuncy.  to  extend  it  to  tho 
poorest  and  the  mcaaest. 

I  cannot  blame  tho  glow  of  admii-ation  which  that  story  kindlc« 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  true  analogue  to  it  in  Christiun 
history  is  found,  not  in  the  life  or  teaching  of  the  Prophet  of 
Kaxareth,  but  in  that  of  Antony  of  ligypt,  and  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Tho  lessons  of  the  former  point  to  a  lil'o  unworldly,  indeed^  and 
regardless  of  wealth  and  honour,  but  active  and  cheerful,  luingliug 
with  the  daily  lilo  of  working  men,  sanctioning  their  industry, 
blessing  tho  tics  of  kindred  and  aU'eefion.  Men  are  taught  to  fed 
the  misery  of  sin  ;  they  aro  not  led  to  look  on  existence  as  a  curse. 
The  teaching  of  the  latter,  noble  as  the  spiiit  of  self-sacrifice  was 
there  also,  tended  to  a  Manichajao  disregard  of  the  common  work 
and  natural  tics  of  man,  and,  as  has  been  said  a  thousand  times, 
it  threatened  Kuropc  with  a  Christian  Uuddhism,  and  ran  its  course 
with  a  singular  parallelism  of  organization,  ritual,  asceticism.  Ilad 
the  (In-ftms  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  thirteenth  centurj'  been  roolizodi 
had  the  story  of  the  Siirjmufa,  and  the  "  Kverlasting  GoajMjl "  been' 

*  U.  It«aiu3*i  woH*,  Hpwkinf^  of  our  Lord,  sre,  "  II  n'y  paa  en  d'hummo,  fftlym 
JfoMtf  pntt-SIrt  txttpW,  qui  nit  a  («  point  foul^  mix  piota  U  famills,  et  let  joiM  d«  ga 
motidO|"citc.— (I'M^yr^M,  p.  469).  M.  St.  Uilairo  sayH,  "Je  n'hteite  pu  ft  &Joi]t«r  qne 
t«uf  U  Chriit  leal  n-al,  U  n'cst  point  ponni  Ids  fumlAltura  da  rali^Lon  de  Aguro  plus 
pun  nt  pluj  tcudhontu  que  colli!  du  Boudha."— (^vhc/'MiI  tt  to  RtUyka,  p,  5.) 
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incopporatcd  into  the  crcod  of  Christondom,  tbe  pornllol  would  hove 
been  yet  more  compktc,  and  wo  should  have  had  nn  apolhtosis 
like  that  which  Buddhism,  in  spito  of  the  Rtheistic  tendency  with 
which  it  Bccnu  to  hare  started,  has  lavished  on  its  founder,-— like 
that  which  tho  more  portcntr>ns  developnioTits  of  Latin  Chriatianitv 
in  our  own  time  liavc  bestowed  on  the  mother  of  our  Loi-d. 

On  tho  qaeetion  what  it  was  that  Snkya  Monni  offered  to  liis  fol- 
lowers  ail  tho  prize  for  which  they  were  to  strire,  for  which  oU- 
laboor  and  toil,  and  fastings  and  praj-ers,  might  wtil  bo  home,  Mr. 
Max  MUller  follows  M.  St  UUaire    and   "H,  Eugene  Burnouf  in 
identifying  tbe  Nirmm  with,  absolute  annihilation,  Iho  pure  not- 
being  in  which  there  is  no  absoi-ption  into  the  higher  life  of  tho 
Uncreated  Essence,  no  consciousness  of  peace  and  fn.>edom  of  ovil. 
but  the  loss  of  being  and  consciousness  at  once.*     That  thero  oro' 
■states  of  mind,  and  those  of  no   rare  occurrence,  in  which  such 
annihilation  seems  a  thing  to  bo  desired  above  all  Joj's,  or  because 
all  joy  is  thought  impossible,  is  obvious  enough.     It  utti'm  ituclf 
in  the  despair  of  Job  and  Juremiuh,  and  in  the  deep  mcluachoU-  of 
BodesiHtee;  it  breathes  its  "pathetic  minor"  in  the  choruses  of 
BupLocles,  it  clouds  the  brighter  hopes  of  imiaortality  in  the  Ajyohgia 
of  Plato,  wo  hear  its  voicu  iu   tho  soliloquy  of  Ilumlet,  it  appears 
in  a  commoner  and  coarser  form  in  every  suicide.      The  marvel 
of  Buddhism  is  that  it  appenls,   and  appni-ently  with   snccesa,  to 
this  fooling,   not  as  csccptional,  but  as  universal ;  that  it  ignores 
altogether  that  dread  of  annihilation  which  some  have  looked  on 
on  instinct  of  man's  nature  and  a   proof  of    his  immt^ality.  ■ 
ttrt.  the  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  nature  in  stronger  tlian 
mutaphysii'ol  definitions.      Even,   it  may  be,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Bnddha  himflclf,  certainly  in  that  of  the  millions  who  revere  him, 
Nirvana  is  a  deliverance  from  misery  (I.  233.  250J,  and  this  thoy 
identifp  with  the  oon.tcimiwieM,  at  least,  of  peace.      It  becomes  to' 
ithem   what  Heaven,    Paradise,   Elysium,   have  been   to   others,   a 
'ittgue  (gnonym   for  a  blcsBcdnGsa  which,  as  yet,  they  know  not,* 
Vot  of  which  they  dream  according  to  each  man's  temperament  and 
feney.     What  mav  well  surpmc  us  yet  more  is  that  this  weariness 
of  existence,  instead  of  leading  to  almsgiTing,  fasting,  prayer,  sclf- 
aarriflco.  as  the  path  to  Jiirvana,  has  not  prompted  men  to  suicide. 
But  the  explanation  here,  too,  is  uot  far  to  seek.     Tho  strength  of 
Buddhism  lay  in  the  tiniversal  acceptance  among  the  populations  to 
which  it  offered  itwlf  of  the  doctrines  of  a  natural  immortality  and 
meteuipsvcho^'is.     To  one  who  held  that  belief  dralh  brought  no  sure 

^  I  mii;r  ODntwt  line  n  phnum  ojirai  to  miHConueptlon  In  n  nolo  to  the  titio  of  n  vhart 
ponn  in  wbicb  (CW/mt/iwary  Eeritw  for  ftlay,  18S7)  I  tin%'o  attrinptntl  to  omttMlj  the 
Boddliiiil  ruuUng.  I  h>VDuU<;<l  it  "Snlcyti  Muuni  id  Botlhimnnilit,"  btcaux  itwu  thcro 
Uwt  thti  ulcft  of  ATri'diM  first  eaiue  upon  lilm  in  its  clearuesa.  Ilo  had  UiMi  a  [orctMto  of 
it  'Hm  •oono  or  hi*  (leatlt,  «h«n,  in  Itaddhiat  phrade,  h«  caiterod  on  it,  wu  Eu^luugiLn. 
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dcUvcnmcQ.     It  mi^Ul  lead  ouLy  to  "ilia  meu  knuw  not  of 
thun  those   they  know,  new  furms  of  human  or  brute   lifu   iito 
miitcrable  thou  tbcir  own,  torturoa  lU  the  bimilB  of  avenging  duniu 
in  tiio  unsocB.  norld.     In  order  to  escape  Drom  sutTering,  it  )iad  tor' 
Toiso  itfi  moral  being  to  the  highest.  {loiJit  ai  it8  perfection,  and  tUi 
and  tJion  only,  subject  no  lonnror  to  the  law  lliat  beJd  it  in  hon 
it  attained  its  irucdom,  could  "shuiHe  off  its  mortal  ooil,"  and  be  at 
peace,  i.e.,  when  men  came  Lo  analyze  tlicir  hopes,  oea^  to  be. 

But  neither  tho  wearineaa  of  life  nor  the  belief  in  transmigrut 
CAD  accouuc  for  the  rapid  progreu  and  the  permanence  of  Buddhiai 
For  tliat  wc  must  look  to  tbe  faet  that  it  presented  to  men  in  tho.' 
Itfoofita  founder  n-hat  has  never  failed  to  toiioh  their  hcarta — thfl' 
spectacle  of  a  life  of  fielf-sacritloe  and  voluntary  poverty,  the  sym- 
pathy which   "county  nothing  human  alien  from    iteelf,"  that   i 
proclaimed   the  trutli  of  a  TJnivcrsal   lirotlierhood.     It  modjc  w. 
upon  the  coftte  ^yAtem,  which  muiit  have  been   felt  l>y  the  inferioi 
ca«tos  08  a  cru»hi]ig  tyranny.     Sakya  Mouni  htimself,  belonging 
the  Warrior   (E&h»triya)  ca«te,  fratonii^ed   with  llic  Sudroa. 
welcomed  the  older  non-Aryan  races  that  Burviv«cL  in   IndiOt  ani 
tho  more  remote  countries  to  which  it  afterwards  spread,  as  standi 
on.  the  same  footing,  eutangled  in  tho  same  misery,  capable  of  th 
SKxnei  emancipatt<ni.     Of  the  history  of  Buddhism,  how,  afler  acorn, 
desertions^  gtruggloe,  succueti,  it  found  its  Con&taiitiue  in  Asoka,  Ih 
contemporary  of  Soleucue  Nicutor,  and  hud  it«  guueral  councils  aa 
ita  monastic  orders ;  how  it  had  also  \U  suored  books  and  ila  countless 
prayers,  its  ineeoec,  and  ruF<aritts,  and  images,  and  praying  wheel 
and  wor8hi]>  in  a  "  tongue  not  underBtiinded  of  the  jjeoplc;"  hn 
Brohmiuiiim  roso  up  again  and  drove  it  forth,  as  Pagfuiism  might 
have  done  in  the  Wobt  bad  Julian  been  suut'essful ;  how,  in  its  exile, 
it  found  a  hoiiiuuveu  iu  a  country  which  eieemtid  given  up  lo  a  system 
so  alien  from  it  as  that  of  Confucius ;  how  the  ragioa  of  ISuk; 
Mouai's  birth  and  labours  became  a  Holy  Land^  and  drew  thouHaadAt? 
of  pilgrims  from  tlie  farther  liust — for  all  this  we  must  reliir  thsr 
reader  to  the  papers  in  which  Mr.  Max  MiUlor  mokes  the  rotiulbs 
tho  labours  of  MM.  St.  Ililaire  and  Stanislas  JuUion  accessible  to  the 
Kngli^  public     For  simple  perttotial  interest,  apart  from  that  oC 
philology  or  religious  ^uculation,  there  is  hardly  any  paper  iu  the 
two  volumea  to  be  compared  with  the  reautiU  of  tho  pilgrimage  of 
Uiouen  ThMurig,  who  in  tho  sixth  century  of  our  era  started  from^ 
I'ekiu,  uud  made  his  way,  amid  hnrdehipa  and  obstacles,  throng 
the  regions  which  MM.  Hue  and  Gabot  have  made  familiar  to 
until  hi«  fw't  had  trodden  on  the  sacred  ground  and  bis  lips  kissed 
tho  SBcrod  relies. 

V.  Of  tiie  religious  history  of  th©  other  great  divisions  of 
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bmnan  raoe  Mr.  Max  HiiUer  saj'S  lesti ;  but  tlie  paper  on  "  Semitio 
MouDtlieiiim."  with  >rlticU  the  finit  voluiae  ends.  In  in  many  ways  of 
greut  iutertnit.  3f.  Ttenaa,  in  hi»  "  Biiatuire  des  Lan^at  SemiUi^ueis" 
bad  reproduced  tlic  old  familiar  generalization  which  uwi^ed  to  the 
Semitic  races  a  "  monotliei»tic  instinct,"  and  whicli  saw  in  that  state- 
loent  of  ou  uUtniato  fact  for  wliich  no  cauae  could  be  unsigned,  a 
saflScient  explanation  of  the  part  which  Judai^in,  Cliristiaaity, 
Mohammedanism,  the  three  "religions  of  the  book,"  have  played  in 
thu  history  of  mankind.  Against  this  generalization  Mr.  Max  Mi'illor 
protests  as  hasty  and  supprficial.  He  points  to  the  wider  extent  which 
recent  philological  research  has  giTcu  to  the  term  "  Semitic,"  and 
to  the  ftict  that  rauuy  nations  (*t>  included — Phamicians,  ('artha- 
gioians,  Syrians,  AwKvrians — present  forms  of  idolalrous  religions  os 
g^mas  and  ncnsuous  a&  those  of  Grce<%  or  India ;  that  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  (ill  the  return  from  Babylon,  presents  no  trace  of  such  an 
instinct  115  common  among  the  people,  but  mucli  rather  a  constant 
tendency,  against  whioh  the  loftier  minds  of  individual  thinkers 
straggled  in  vain,  to  degenerate  into  the  worship  of  "gods  many  and 
lords  many,"  like  thut of  thcnationsroiond them;  thjitwhcnMohammcd 
oppeared  us  the  prophet  of  a  more  rigorous,  exclusive  monotheism 
than  the  world  had  witnessed,*  it  was  because  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  tribes,  as  Semitic  as  himself,  who  had  sunk  into  polj-thcism 
and  fetiche- worship.  ITo  nssortB,  in  words  that  wo  are  glad  to  t^notc, 
that  here  the  whole  course  of  the  history  has  bocn  determined,  not  by 
the  laws  of  naturul  development  and  necessary  soqnoncc,  which  seem 
in  his  Introduction  to  Iw  dominant  In  his  conceptions  of  religious 
history,  hut  by  the  influence  of  individual  teachers,  of  one  colossal 
per&ouality.  If  Moharamed  proclaimed  that  jVllah  was  but  One,  he 
did  so  OS  the  revival  of  the  faith  of  Abraham.     If  <7hrist  and  his 

LApofltles  prmilaimed  that  there  was  One  God  and  Father  of  ua  nil, 
iey  too  did  it  as  a  truth  which  hod  been  committed  to  Abraham 
I  the  Father  of  thr;  Faithful,  in  whoae  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 

"^"WPTe  to  be  blcsicd.  The  following  passage  will  .-^how  in  what  way 
he  holds  that  Abraham  hlmsrlf  was  led  to  the  truth  which  so  many 
miilion.H  have  inherited  from  htm  : — 

''And  if  wo  arc  ntikcd  Uow  tbia  one  Abraliam  posseSHod  not  only  the 
primitive  iutiiilions  of  trod  as  Wo  had  ruvcolml  UiiuKclf  to  nil  mankinu,  but 
L'J  tbrotif^li  Lhc  deiriitl  of  nil  other  gods  to  the  kiio\T!cdgc  of  tbe  One 
We  aru  i!tiuUnit  tti  answer  that  it  was  hy  a  Bpeeiul  Diviac!  rcvciatioa. 
We  do  not  iadulgo  iu  UicologiosJ  phraseology,  but  wo  ludaa  avury  word  to 
its  falloEt  oxteDt.  The  Father  of  Truth  chouses  Uii  own  prophiits,  and  Uo 
i^tks  to  tbein  iu  a  voico  strou^^ur  than  that  of  Lbuudur.     R  is  the  same 


*  Tbe  bans  of  J(«wiah  brli^f.  u  Mr.  MMtrioA  hu  imintad  out,  iraa  not  mmothdMi, 
ths  belief  io  a  D«i|.y  nnmmcalljr  tniK,  bttt  in  a  lirin^  Ond,  Un  Fuher  and  tfai  Kiiig 
bt  men. 
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inner  voice  thzough  wluflli  Ood  Bpo»kt<  U>  nil  of  us,  Tbat  voice  may 
dwindle  away  and  bftoome  liudly  uuditk- ;  i[  mny  lose  iU  Bivinc  accent, 
and  sink  into  the  language  of  worldly  prudence  ;  bat  it  mity  also,  from  tiuio 
to  time,  aBname  its  real  nature  with  the  cbosen  of  God,  and  Honud  into 
their  ears  na  a  voice  trom  benven.  A  '  Divine  instinct '  may  soiuid  mo» 
scientific  and  less  theologionl ;  but  in  truth  it  would  neither  be  au  appro- 
priate name  for  what  is  a  gift  of  grace  ac<:orded  lo  but  few,  nor  would  it  ha 
s  more  eeioutifiu,  i.e.  a  more  intelligible,  m-ord  thou  '  special  rovolatiou.'  " — 
(I.  373.) 

On  ihin  point,  therefore,  wo  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  ambigaous 
nttenmws.  Tn  market!  conlrust  to  many  temleiicies  of  the  age,  Mr.  Stnx 
Miiller  proft'sses  his  belief  in  the  possibility,  in  the  historical  reality, 
of  a  revelation  maile  by  Goil  to  the  mind  of  one  man  chotien  from 
out  his  fellows.  He  sees  in  that  revelation  a  power  that  helped  to 
raise  the  Semitic  rncis,  in  part  at  least,  above  tendencies  which  were 
just  as  much  natural  to  them  as  to  ^Vr)'a3.s  or  Turanians.  He  beb'eves 
that  when  Christ  came  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  that  had  been  "  preached 
before  to  Abraham,"  He  too  came  aa  "  a  teacher  sent  from  God,"  and 
revealed  Jlis  leather's  will.  AVelcoming  this  confession,  there  are, 
however,  minor  points  in  his  view  of  Jewish  religions  history  in 
which  I  am  not  able  to  look  on  his  reasoning  us  equully  conclusive. 
It  may  be  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  very  name  of  God,  LWhira,  showed, 
in  its  plural  form,  that  the  monotheism  of  Abraham  "  rose  upoa 
the  ruins  of  a  polytheistic  faith."  It  may  be  pozisible  even,  though 
not,  I  think,  probable,  that  Abraham  chose  this  as  the  Divine  Kame 
in  a  spirit  like  that  of  St.  Paul  ut  Athenv,  or  Pope'^  Universal 
Prayer — as  a  recognition  that  ever}'  name  which  the  nations  had  given, 
their  gods  as  expressing  some  attribute  of  might,  wisilom,  goodncM, 
bdonged  to  Une  in  whom  they  all  centred.  But  when  the  other 
Kame,  which  witnessed  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  Being,  came  into 
MM  (whether  through  Abraham,  first  receiving  u  now  significance, 
but  not  first  uttered,  on  Uoreb,  or  through  Closes,  or  through  Samuel), 

^ilaurely  brought  with  it  a  witnetw,  distinct  and  true,  that  Jehovah 
not  only  the  supreme,  but  the  One  Elohim.  Commandiacuts 
like  that  which  says,  "  Thou  ehalt  have  no  other  goda  before  me," 
phrflaes  like  those  which  speak  of  Him  "  as  above  nil  gods,  God  of 
gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,"  instead  of  showing,  as  Mr.  Max  Miiller 

r-aeems  to  say,  that  those  who  used  them  thought  only  of  a  mUional 
Jehovah  Klohim  superior  to  the  Kluhim  of  the  nations,  aud  that 
consequently  they  had  not  risen  to  the  conception  of  a  pure  mono- 
theistic creed,  receive  their  true  interpretation  from  the  words  which 

\  proclaim,  "  Aa  for  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  they  are  but  vanity 
no  gods  .  .  .  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  Lord  that  made  the  heavens."     That  the  people  might  fall 

into  the  lower  forms  of  thought  and  speech,  that  their  very  worship 
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of  Jehovah  became  polythoistic,  oven  fetiche,  iu  it«  nature,  and  led 
thpm  to  ftdopt  a  chKuk  which  they  uo  longer  felt  to  be  generically 
unlike  their  own— to  this  everj-  page  of  their  hiator)-,  from  the 
Kxodus  to  the  Captivitr,  bears  but  too  plain  a  n-itness.  But  the  Ion- 
guage  of  Lowgivor  and  Prnphota  and  I'salnuatj,  so  far  from  being 
an  echo  of  that  belief,  vas  throngbout  a  protcdt  against  it. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  easy  to  feel  quite  satisfied  that  one  of  Mr.  Mux 
MiiUcr's  anflwcra  to  M.  Rcnan  doea  more  thim  shift  the  difficulty, 
substituting  an  apparent  for  a  real  solution.  It  wan  no  monothci^tie 
tendency,  he  says,  which  saved  liie  Semitic  races  from  the  interminable 
polytheism  of  their  Aryan  brothers.  It  xtM  simply  that  they  had  u 
language  which  did  not  permit  "  np]i4'llativei)"  (numen  of  natural 
objects  that  exprcsfied  their  cpialitieHj  tolo-so  their  true  power,  and  w, 
robbed  of  tbeir  signtticonce,  to  become  personified,  and  as  perAons  to 
be  the  heroes  of  endless  compbcationa  of  relationship.  As  the  state- 
ment of  a  fact  this  may  be  Iruv  enough,  but  as  explaining  u  fact  it 
seems  to  assume  that  language,  out  on  inntniment  of  thought,  came  to 
the  Semitic  racy  from  without;  that  they  had  it  somehow  given  to 
them,  and  that  it  l>ecnme  the  condition  and  the  limit  of  (heir  thuughts, 
and,  in  this  instance,  of  their  religion.  Might  it  not  be  a*kcd  by  a 
follower  of  Sf.  Renan,  or  indeed  by  any  inquirer,  whether  this  lioiita- 
Uon  of  the  power  of  language  doe«  not  Imply  (if  language  be.  indeed, 
the  expresMion  of  churaeter,  the  spoken  word  the  utterance  of  the  un- 
spoken) a  like  limitation  of  the  powers  of  thought — wliether  such  a 
limitation  of  the  lulter  in  its  bearing  ui>on  men's  thoughts  of  God 
may  nut  fairly  be  looked  on  an  approximating  to  a  "  monotheistio 
instinot?" 

I  have  ventured  in  this  ])Hper,  where  the  Bubject  matter  or  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Max  Muller's  volumes  came  within  thu  range  of 
average  readem,  to  give  expressiott  to  the  doubts  or  the  quentiona 
which  have  ocourred  to  me.  I  ha%'e  done  (his  all  the  more  freely, 
because  my  own  work  in  life  has  practically  abut  me  out  from  the 
regions  in  which  he  iij  confe^sefUy  among  the  masters  of  those  who 
know,  and  1  must  be  content  within  those  regions  to  ait  at  his  feet  and 
ieoTD.  In  the  name  of  many  who  have  already  much  to  thank  him 
for,  I  gladly  acknowledge  the  addirional  claim  on  their  gratitude 
which  he  bos  established  by  this  collection  of  essays  and  notices, 
which  wore  before  so  scattered  as  to  be  practically  inaccessible,  and 
which  will  for  very  many  shed  light  over  some  of  the  dark  pages  of 
the  world's  history. 

E.  H.  Plomptbe. 
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TO  tlic  meniory  of  Ihc  ordinaty  observer,  the  clilef  Parlidmontary 
acMion  of  Ii^(i7  &pjK-nr-s  as  if  Blled  only  with  debates  on  tlio 
Itcfonn  Bill.  Yrt,  in  fatrt,  few  scesions  have  ever  Ijcon  more  fruiltiil  in 
iiiottiiurpfl  of  BOeial  importance ;  iew  will  leave  a  deeper  mnik  in  the 
statute-book  and  in  the  livea  of  great  masses  of  our  countrymen. 
And  if  the  mode  in  TPbich  tho  lleform  Act  was  carried  has  indet'd 
for  the  timo  loof^ened  the  political  morality  of  the  country,  the  bene- 
ficial character  of  on  occasional  HUiftin^  of  political  power  from  the 
one  partr  to  the  other  has,  on  the  other  hand,  boen  exo^ently  exem- 
plifind,  outside  of  the  political  (iphfrc,  by  the  passing  of  auch  measure* 
as  those  uboro  referred  to,  which  in  ■oi'diuurv  tiioes  could  never 
have  left  (he  liands  of  a  Liberal  ministry  without  Bom«  impairing  of 
their  iiilnew,  eomo  narrowing  of  their  scope.  The  vezy  ideal  con- 
dition of  things  for  the  UM'ful  exetcine  of  the  legislative  power  bwi^ 
in  short,  bo^n  ivulizcd^ — ihut  of  the  one  parCy  proposing  whut  could 
not  le  opposed  by  the  olhoi-. 

The  beginuiug  yf  u  J»ew  Year  seems  u  peculiarly  fitting  period  Jbr 
a  retrospect  over  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  social  legislation 
of  1867,  inasnmch  as  many  of  the  mcaFures  which  desen'O  to  ho 
tingled  out  take  eflect  only  on  the  1st  January,  18GK.  Some  indeed 
are  at  work  already,  more  particularly  the  Poor  Law  group.  Sir. 
Hardy's    excellent   "  Metropolitan    Poor    Act,    1867,"    came    into 
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operation,  for  ibe  moitt  part,  from  its  date  ('29th  Mar*^,  1867);  as 
to  Bome  claiiww.  fmm  last  MichsplTiins  Duy.  Four  momoiitouB 
Tcforma  lire  itttroilucod  by  it : — lat.  The  ciwition  of  naylmns  for  tho 
vceqMaon  nnd  relief  of  the  sick,  insane,  and  infirm  poor,  and  tho 
appHcatioa  thereto  of  (he  diatrict  j^yatem,  already  adopted  in  tho 
cane  of  BohooLi ;  2iid,  The  power  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  to 
•require  boank  of  ^ardianfi  to  pronde  dispecisarics  for  out-door 
mnlicdl  relief,  and  to  "approve  and  direct"  the  "dutice,  quolifica- 
tiou8,  ninnber,  and  salaries  of  the  diapenncr*,  officers,  and  serranta," 
as  well  a»  to  "Tary"  esi»rting  medical  salaries  emd  contracts  with 
diilriot  medical  officers,  and  to  "  direct "  tho  payment  of  such  com- 
pnuation  as  they  think  fit  to  medical  officers  afiocted  by  the 
Act;  3rd,  The  creation  of  a  "MetropoKtan  Common  Poor  Pund," 
for  the  maintenanec  of  limoties,  smalUpojc  patienti,  paj-ment  for 
medicines  and  mcdieal  and  surgical  applinnce«,  salaries  of  school, 
saylam,  and  dispensary  ofijeer«,  e^mpensalJons  to  medical  officers,  fees 
for  rep;istTation  of  births  and  deaths,  vaccination  fees,  school  main- 
tenance of  pauper  children,  and  certain  expenses  for  the  houseless  poor; 
4th,  hwt,  not  least.  The  introduction  into  boards  of  guardians  generally, 
aa  well  a«  among  the  managern  of  asylum  districts  under  the  Act,  and 
into  diatrict  school- hoards,  of  justices  of  the  peace  or  qualified  rate- 
paiytm  nominated,  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  an  extent  not  exceed- 
ing one-third  of  the  whole  number.  Token  in  eonnraion  with  tho 
Hou&i'lew  Poor  and  School- Dintrict  Acts,  this  iw  11  distinct  lifting  of 
nearly  the  whole  que«tion  of  pauperism  in  tht.!  metropulid  out  of  tho 
sphere  of  inoro  plutonoray  into  that  of  a  truo  economy.  Tho  right 
of  the  poor  not  to  starve,  wa^i,  it  may  be  Kaid,  established  by  tho 
Now  Poor  Liiw.  Then  followed  the  recognition  of  the  light  of 
tho  pauper  child  to  be  educated,  in  the  Acts  relating  to  school-dis- 
tricts, &C.;  of  thtt  right  of  tho  poor  to  move  freely  about  the  country, 
in  various  mitigations  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  and  in  Iho  Houw^lesa 
Poor  Ar4B.  The  new  Act,  in  ttim.  recognises  the  right  of  the  poor, 
— in  the  niPtropoHs,  at  least, — to  be  du}y  cared  far  in  (heir  physical 
and  moiital  diseases  and  infirmities.  And  it  is  obrions  that  tho 
principtes  thiis  applied  to  London  will  havo  to  be  extended  to  all 
large  towns,  and  eventtially  throughoot  the  country;  although  it 
may  be  feared  that  the  fiirmpm  will  fight  harder  than  London  shop- 
keepeiB  haTo  done  for  the  privilege  of  saving  rates  out  of  human 
live**. 

On  Now  Year's  Day,  1868,  indeed,  a  fresh  inrood  will  be  Tiinde 
upon  that  privilege  of  the  rate-payer, — a  fresh  outtago  offered  to  tho 
great  god  Solf-will,  and  to  his  image  which  fell  down  from  Jiipiter  in 
tfae  shapo  of  iaiMa  /atW, — through  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
"  Vaccination  Act  o(  1867."     A  beautiful  machinery  already  existed 
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for  cnfoi'ci&g  Toccmation,  buL  uurortuuatcly  it  did  not  work,  it 
Ijoiug  no  one's  duty  to  i5t:t  ii  in  motion.  Thia  duty  tho  new  Act  casU 
upoo  tlio  Kogislrar  of  Birtlis  and  Doatlis,  to  whom  certiticatc«  of 
;^jtCcinaLion  aro  riX|uircd  tt)  bu  traii^mittod,  aad  who  is  bound  twico  a 
yWT,  witliin  a  week  tiEei'  Uiu  lut  Januui^'  and  tlic  1st  July,  to  make  & 
lint  of  all  oaseK  in  which  ccrlificutcti  havo  not  been  duly  rocoircd,  and 
Buhiuit  |tu>  oaTiLu  to  thu  guardians ;  who  in  turn,  after  making  inquiry, 
um  liuuxid  tu  cause  prouocdiuga  to  bo  token  against  dcfaidters. 
Provision  is  made  both  for  vaccinaLieu  (witliin  throo  luouthit  after 
birth)  ami  iuHi>ectioii  (one  week  ofli-r  vaccination)  of  children,  under 
.  ,^eualty  of  not  exceeding  twenty  shillingii  against  jiaretitii  or  other 
H^lpuosiblc  persons  ueglet^tiug  either  duty.  8udi  vaceiuation  is  gru- 
ii^tx^  as  respects  the  parent, wlien  performod  by  tho  public  vaccinator, 
the  coat  being  defrayed  out  of  tbu  nxien,  at  a  miiumuni  feo  of  onft 
shilling  and  sixpence  for  each  succus^tut  vaccination,  with  power  to 
the  Trivy  Council  to  direct  in  any  case  an  extra  fee  not  exceeding 
one  shilling.  It  ia  obvious  that  thia  Act,  efficiently  worked,  will 
compel  the  vaccination  of  the  whole  registered  population  ;  power 
being,  moreover,  given  to  magistrates  to  order  the  vaccirmtion  of 
cliildreu  imdcr  fourteen  who  have  not  been  successfully  vacciuttted^ 
nor  hod  the  small-pox. 

I^astly,  tho  "  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1867  "  (in  operation 
since  its  date,  30th  August),  give»i  vigour  to  the  central  authority,  by 
rendering  the  Poor  Law  Doard  permanent,  and  in  several  ways 
extending  ito  powers  ;  whilst  useful  facilities  ore  given  to  guardians 
to^laue  adult  blind,  deaf,  or  dumb  paupers  in  special  hospitaU  or 
iavtitutions,  und  to  detain  in  workhousea  paupers  suflering  from 
mental  or  infectious  or  contagious  disease. 

The  next  group  is  the  loi'ge  and  important  one  of  what  may  be 
called  the  "  Labour  Acts."  iiost  of  these  are  New  Year's  gifts,  and 
foremost  among  them  stands  "  The  Factory  Acts  Jilxtousion  Aot, 
1SS7."  This  makes  the  l-'actory  Acts  applicable,  subject  to  excep- 
tions and  temporarj"  modifications,  to— 1,  IJlast  furnaces  (including 
any  premises  in  which  the  process  of  smelting  or  otherwise  obtaining 
any  metal  from  the  ores  is  carried  on) ;  2,  Copper  mills ;  U,  Iron 
iulUs  (including  any  premises  on  which  "  any  process  is  carried  on 
for  converting  iron  into  malleable  iron,  steol,  or  tiD-plate>"  or  for 
"  making  or  converting  steel ") ;  4,  Iron  foundries,  copper  foundries, 
brass  foundries,  and  other  places  for  founding  or  casting  metals ; 
d.  Any  prcDiiscs  in  which  niochanical  power  iu  used  for  moving 
machincr)'  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  maehiuery  or  other  ortielea 
of  metal,  india-rubber,  or  gutta-percha ;  t>.  The  paper,  glass,  and 
tobacco  manulocturcs,  letter-press  printing,  and  bookbinding ;  and 
lastly,  7,  Any  trade  establishments  nt  which  fifty  or  more  persons 
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are  employed  in  any  manuihcturin;^  process— a  drag-net  clause  similar 
to  tiat  of  the  French  law  (althouf»h  with  wider  meshes,  their  own 
limit  being  twenty  persons),  ii^anday  labour  is  forbidden  for  children, 
young  persons,  or  women  in  factories  under  tho  Act,  with  some  modt- 

■.fication  as  to  blast  fiimnces;  boys  under  twelve  and  females  arc  for- 
bidden to  bo  employed  in  those  parts  of  glass  factories  where  melting 
or  annealing  is  carried  on ;  children  imdor  eleven,  to  bo  employed 
in  grindingin  the  metal  trodca.  In  the  glass  manufacture,  children, 
yotmg  persons,  or  women,  arc  not  to  take  their  meals  where  the 
iterials  ore  mixed,  nor,  as  respects  flint-glaaa,  whore  grinding, 
catting,  ond  polishing  aro  carried  on  ;  and  the  inspectors  of  factoricB 
arc  authorized  to  direct  the  use  of  a  fan,  or  other  mechanical  mcanii, 
to  prevent  the  injurious  inhalation  of  dust  by  the  workmen,  whenever 
the  latter  or  ony  other  dust- generating  procewsc*  ai*  performed,  as 
well  aa  to  require  the  secure  fixing  of  grindstoiic«. 

The  main  importance  of  this  Act  \&  that,  for  the  first  time,  it  scelcs 
tobaiK:  on  a  general  principle  our  protective  legislation  on  thelabour 
question.  This  has  consisted  hitherto — it  consists  in  a  great 
measure  still  under  the  new  Act  itAelf — in  a  series  of  exceptions  to 
the  ordinary  luw,  introduf^d  into  this  or  that  branch  of  imliulry 
•uccewiively,  according  as  a  case  was  established  agsinst  each  for  It^'gal 
interfertiace.  The  coUectiTC  wisdom  of  the  nation  baa  at  laat  groped 
its  way  to  the  assertion  that,  wherovor  largo  numbers  of  workers  are 
brought  together  in  munufactunng  industry*,  there  tho  law  has  a 
right  to  interfere  for  restricting  the  labour  of  tho  child,  tho  youth, 
the  woman,  and  for  cnfurciug  certain  sanitary  proviaioas  and  life- 
RATing  precautions.  This  bold  step  has  been  taken,  more  than  six* 
■nd'twenty  years  since  tho  like  principle  wuk  recognised  and  carried, 
as  above  shown,  at  least  in  tho  text  of  the  law,  muuh  further  in  France 
(kw  of  22n(I  March,  1841). 

Having  &aid  thus  much  in  fuvourofthe  new  "Factory  ActsExtcnsiou 

[Actr"  I  must  now  point  out  the  drawbaeks  to  iU  efficiency.  Tbeso 
COBBiat  in  the  schedule  of  "  Temporary  "  and  "  Permanent  Modifi- 
CBtions"  annexed  to  it.  Some  of  these  may  be  necessary  or  expe- 
dient; others  appear  quite  to  stultify  the  Act.  If  it  be  consistent 
with  humanity  and  the  true  economy  of  the  State,  to  forbid  Sunday 
labour  for  women,  it  seems  impossible  to  defend  a  provision  whii;h 
mllowB  them  to  be  so  employed  in  or  about  blast  furnaces  for  itco 
jfears  and  a  half,  not  even  from  the  paasiug  of  the  Act  (15th  August, 
1807),  but  from  the  Ist  January,  lti68.  If  overwork  be  (and  who 
can  doubt  it!*)  especially  detrimental  to  the  constitution  at  the  period 
of  growth  and  puberty,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  "permanent" 
provision  which  allows  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  to  be  kepi  to  work 
at  bookbinding,  three  days  in  every  month,  for  »\xi£en  hcxtrs  a  day  P 
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If  tkeru  ate  periods  in  the  life  of  woman — when  aboal.  to  faecomo, 
wlieti  li&viu^  ruHjfutly  bwiyin«,  u.  motlicr— in  wliiiU  overtoil  in  as 
<l»ngoroutf  to  Wr  as  to  a  girl — nay,  nuiy  impiTil  two  lives  at  once — 
wliat.  id  to  be  euid  of  u  ptinniwiou  to  keep  her  to  work  in  the  same 
trade  for  the  like  period  of  sixloeu  hours  a  d«y,  for  not  "  more  than 
(kr  (VMtticutirc  ii»y»  in  any  oty  w^k"  or  niuety-six  in  a  twelveniODth  P 
Vihy,  a  «ingl«  such  day  of  toil  might  be  <mongh  to  min  a  delicate 
constitution  for  lifu  !  It  i«  uot  too  much  to  stiy  that  !<eTeral  of  these 
"  modUicutiouu"  are  aimply  scundalous,  and  would  deserve  instant 
repeal. 

The  next  of  the  prutcotive  AdK  in  the  group  (uIho  to  oomo  into 
operation  on.  New  Yetir'i>  Diw)  concerns  a  class  of  workers  who  will 
ulwu^t)  require  to  be  cxepptionally  dealt  with,  llie  '*  Merchant  Khip* 
ping  Act,  iHii'i,"  is  mainly  sanitary.  The  IJonrd  of  Trade  is  to 
issue  and  have  published  scales  of  medicines  and  medical  stores  for 
dificnrat  ships  and  voyages,  and  to  sBaction  dispensing  books  ;  ship- 
owners are  to  provide  the  like  accordingly,  and  stringent  regulations 
arc  set  forth  for  securing  the  purity  and  enforcing  the  use  of  onti- 
aoorbutics.  i^hipownors  and  masters  are  made  linble  for  the  expenan 
of  seamen's  iilaGs»>g  arisiog  out  of  their  neglect;  the  seaman,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  forfeit  wages  from  scU'-induft>d  incapacity  to  woisk. 
Further  provisions  arc  made  for  securing  the  duo  ventilation,  whole- 
somcnt^AK,  and  conveiniency  of  .sr^men'!*  cabinR,  and  a  medirjd  in4pec> 
tion  of  seamen  Ih  citabliohed,  though  only  to  bo  sot  in  motion  by  th« 
shipowTiei-  or  miuitor. 

The  some  1st  January,  18(>8,  which  will  spe  Iho  iinrt-  genoml 
application  to  what  the  French  term  "  la  grandc  indostrie  "  of  tb« 
protcctivtt  ayBttm  of  our  factories  Acts,  will  also  «e-c  the  principla 
itaelf  of  protection  to  hibour  fin*t  nppliMl  to  agriculture.  Tha 
*'  Agriculturiil  Gangs  Act,  1807  " — jxrhapa  the  on»  which,  from  it« 
novelty,  has  attracted  the  most  notice  among  the  social  measnres  of 
the  session — forbids  the  employment  in  agi'icaltural  gangs  of 
children  under  eight  years  of  ag«,  and  of  females  in  the  stuso  gang 
with  mali>«,  or  under  any  male  gang-mneter  without  the  presence  of 
a  finuale  licensed  a»  sucli,  and  the  acting  of  any  peneos  as  gang** 
masters  without  a  license  £i-st  obtained  Irom  two  jnstioes,  on  proof 
ofoharaoter  and  fitness;  scch  liecnne  to  limit  the  divtanoc  wfaioh 
children  are  to  travel  on  foot  fur  their  work,  not  to  bt*  granted  to 
publicans  or  beer-sbop  keepers,  and  to  be  renewed  every  six  months. 

Invaluable  as  is  this  Act,  consi'Iercd  as  introdacing  into  ugrienl* 
ture^KngltHh  ugriculturc,  for  the  Act  docs  not  apply  to  Scotland  or 
Ireland — a  prinoiple  hitherto  ignored  in  this  sphere,  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  it  will  prove  ciBoient.  No  machinery  is  provided 
Ibr  seeing  that  it  is  carried  out ;  and  the  main  safeguard  for  its  doa 
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working,  the  baif-ycarly  renewal  of  licouses  before  tho  Justices,  ih 
greatly  weakened  by  a  clause  empowering  juatiees,  oftor  a  second  oon- 
Tiction  of  a  gang-muftter  under  the  Act,  to  withhold  bin  license  fur  not 
mora  than  three  mouths ;  after  a  third,  for  not  more  than  two  yoars ;  a 
tbitrth,  indeed,  diHquulifj'iii^  him  aJtogeliicr.  It  would  thus  wara  ihai 
ti^iiliit  the  justices  arc  empowenxl  to  require  the  nio&t  atriugttiit  proof 
of  good  uhoructcr  and  fitness  in  the  casu  of  a  first  upplicatioo  for  a 
Uoonao,  yot  this,  ouoo  granted,  gives  kucIi  a  Tostcd  right  to  the  lioeiisee 
thftt.  he  will  W  vniitlud  to  iiumodiittii  rcnowal  iifler  a  firHl.  conviotiou, 
to  renewal  in  thn^e  uinnths  after  a  stHiiiid,  and  in  two  yenm  after  a 
third.  JFlvidently  tin-  provision  in  cfumlion  only  fcUors  the  discretion 
of  the  jUHtiodS,  and  rrquin?!!  to  bi-  repculed. 

The  last  Act  of  the  sefision,    the  "  Workshop  Begnlation  Act, 
1807,"  iilso  coming  into  operation  on  New   Vcair's  Day  next,  brings 
bock  into  the  tiphcrp  of  non-agricultural  labour,  and  in  quite  the 
important  labour- regulating  AxA  yet  poased  in   our  countrv. 
The  principles  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  for  childrtai, 
yon ng  persons,  and  women  ;  of  theenforcomoTit  of  aanitaryproTiaiona; 
of  the  Compulsory  MdiooL-attendonrc  of  children,  and  (pcnuissivclr 
at  leoflt)  of  official  inspection,  arc  by  this  Act  extended  to  all  handi- 
erofta,  with  the  exception  of  the  baking  trade  (regulated  already. 
Irat  vory  insufhcicntly,  by  the  Bakchoiwcs  Act  of  186'3).    I^o  ohUd 
onder  tj  is  to  be  employed  in  any  hundicrnft  :  no  child  midor  13  for 
more  than  6^  hour?t  in  one  day,  between  G  a.7U.  and  8  p.m. ;  no  young 
rperKOi  or  woman  for  more  than  1?  hours  in  24,  with  1^  hotira  for  meaiU 
.BSSt.betwecnOa.m.  andU  p.m. ;  no  child,  young  person,  orwoman. 
Sunday,  or  alter  2  p.m.  on  t^aturday,  except  when  not  more  than 
Vtft  }X'r>ous  are  employed  in  making  or  ri/ptiiring  articles  to  be  sold 
bj  retail  on  the  premises  ;  no  child  imdcr  11  in  metal -grinding  or 
l_ibitian-ruttiug.     iiverj"  child  employed  in  a  workshop  is  to  attend 
lool  lor  at  least  10  hours  in  every  week,  with  a  penalty  of  not  ex- 
ling  2O4.  on  parents  in  case  of  ne^i^cct  ;  erort'  occupier  of  a  work- 
[■hop  who  hoe  employed  a  child  for  14  days  Ik  to  obtain  witekly 
bivurtificatcH  of  bis.  school  attendance,  and  to  |iuy  out  of  his  wages, 
[not   exceeding  2i/.  per  week  or  one-twelfth  of  hia  wages,  £nr  hia 
isobnoling.     In  case  of  oontravontion  of  the  Art,  both  tfao  occupiorH 
(«f  workshopfi,  and   parents  or  other  persons  <leri\'iug  dirtnit.  lit-iiellt 
from  the  labour  of,  or  having  control  oiTr,  tho  jwrson  wrongfully 
HtniplojrGd,  an;  liable  to  ponaltie^i.  Tn  proceeKK  whumduAt  is  gcnemteil, 
or  other  mecliunicail  means  maybe  required  to  be  used.     Officem 
tamployed  by  ioual  aiithoritie?,  and  suporintendeutHof  police,  by  order 
;mi)def  the  hand  of  u  justice,  and  insjwctors  and  cLub-inspertors  of 
^fMtfviafl  at  their  dittcretion,  may  enter  into  and  inspect  workHhops, 
and  examine  the  periions  cmph  yni.     lupeitars  of  factories  may  also 
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disqualify  teachers  for    granting  school    certificated,  eubjeot  to  aa^ 
appeul  to  tho  Home  Socrctacy. 

It  is  iin|)08siliio  to  exaggerate  the  imiwrtance  of  this  Act,  con-; 
sitlert.'d  as  gcnerolizing  tho  principle  of  protection  to  tho  Labour 
the   youiig  and   of  women.     In   practice,  however,  it  ie,  like  th«^ 
Factories  Act  of  liiiS'J   ^but  1cm   seriously),  marred  by  a  Bchedul* 
of    "temporary"    and   "permanent    exceptions,"  —  allowing,   fo 
iustanwv  children  of  12  to  be  employed  as  young  persons  (i.e.,  for  13!] 
houra)  until  Ist  iluly,  1870.     Xot  much  reliance,  moreover,  can  bei 
placed  on  the  *'  local  authorities  "  {^.ff.,  the  vestj'y  of  a  pariah)  wht 
arc  pntnisl<ed  with  the  onforcemeut  of  tho  Act ;  and  it  may  fairly  ba 
preiiiimetl  that  llic  intervention  of  tho  Factory  In^poctwrs  will  have 
to  bo  regnlurijwl  and  extended  before  its  pi-ovisions  can  be  fairly 
carried  out. 

W'e  may  now  pfuw  to  another  Kiib-gr<Hi])  nf  tho  Tiabour  Acts,  those 
which  have  not  tor  their  aim  f(»  pi-oteet  the  weaker  workers,  but  to 
improve  the  jRwitinn,  promote  the  fu-tivify,  or  check  (he  misconduct 
of  tho  stronger  one«.  t)ne  of  the  mo^tt  important  of  these,  the 
"  Master  and  Ser\aiita  Act,  18(i7,"  is  remarkable  as  being  only  tem- 
porar}',  being  limited  in  ita  operation  to  one  year  from  its  dat*! 
{20tb  AugiiRl  luHt),  and  from  thence  to  ilie  end  of  the  then  nei 
aession  of  l*ttrliainent.  This  takes  awa}-  one  standing  reproach  M 
our  labour-law*,  consisting  in  the  diflVi-i'm-c  of  tho  treatment  of  tl 
employer  and  employed  in  case  of  broach  of  contract ;  the  former' 
being  hitherto  only  puruNliuble  in  the  fir»t  instance  by  fine,  the  latter 
by  impriKonuieiJt.  Under  the  new  law,  the  fii-st  object  of  the  juslict 
before  whom  any  complaint  of  breach  of  a  labour  contract  is  brought 
appears  to  be  made  that  of  annulling,  or,  as  it  may  happen,  causing 
the  fultilmeut  of  the  contract,  and  determining  u  pecuniary  compE 
lion  t«  the  aggrieved  party.  It  is  only  "where  no  amount  of  com.' 
pensatiou  or  daimigv  am  be  assessed,  or  where  pecuniary  compensation 
will  not  meet  the  circumHtauces  of  the  case,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bench,  that  they  arc  to  inflict  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  and  o:ily 
on  disobedience  to  their  order  that  the  power  of  imprisonment  arises; 
sueb  imprisonment  to  be  in  diiKrhurge  of  any  compensation,  except, 
indeed,  incaseof  aggravated  misconduct  by  either  party;  nottoexocod 
three  months,  and  to  be  only  accompanied  with  haid  labour  in  the  last- 
mentioned  case. 

The  cfHciency  of  such  a  measure  as  the  Master  and  Servants  Act 
resolves  itself  eo  entirely  into  a  matter  of  procedure  that  it  cannot 
yet  be  fully  judged  of,  but  it  appears  to  bo  carefully  drawn.  This 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  "  Equitable  Councils  of  Conciliation 
Act,  1867."  No  such  ex  post  facto  law  has  over  been  enacted  since 
the  darkest  davs  of  Tudor  or  Stuart.     To  reassure  the  reader,  bow- 
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OTer^  He  must  be  at  once  iDformed   that  uo  duiigcr  of  life,  limb,  or 
property  is  involved  iu  iLta  cou^tilutiunal  Bulecittm.     But  it  is  a  droU 

'&ct  that  a  moasurt!,  ushured  into  the  wurld  under  thu  parauuU  respon- 
■ibiiity  of  an  cx-I^rd  Cbaiicellur  and  most  leumed  legal  authority, 
■hould  hear  dati-  the  15th  August,  18()7,  and  profess  to  commence  on 

'the  previous  2ud  July,  thus  cluiminj^  lurty-fourdayBofpre-existeiieeat 
birth.  The  Act,  it  need  hardly  bo  obsorvedf  seeks  to  introduce  into 
igliah  legislation  an  institution  (the  "  Conseil  des  Prud'hommcs  ") 
Bgolly  rooogiiised  in  i'mnco  since  1806,  and  which  of  late  years  has 
bwn  g^rowing  np  in  an  extra-legal  form  in  screml  scats  of  our  manu- 
fiioiuring  iiidiistrj'.  Any  number  of  masters  and  worJunen  in  any 
irade,  occui>ation,  or  employment,  being  inhabitant  householders 
or  part  occupiers  within  any  city  or  place  (the  metropolis  being 
ccmBidercd  optionully  as  one  place),  who,  as  masters,  shull  have 
resided  and  carried  on  trade  Trithin  such  place  for  six  months ;  or, 
being  workmen,  shall  have  rcsddcd.  for  the  like  period  and  worked  at 
the  trade  for  seven  years,  may,  at  n  meeting  qiceiully  convened  for 
the  purpose,  agree  to  form  a  Council  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration ; 
uid  on  thcit  joint  ]>Gtition  to  the  Crown  may,  after  ono  month's 
lotico  by  advertisement,  be  licensed  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  form 

*»uch  Council  under  the  powers  of  the  Act.  The  persons  signing 
ihe  petition,  may  appoint  the  first  Council  within  thirty  days  alter 
the  license  ;  the  Council  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than  two  musters  and 
two  workmen,  nor  more  than  ten  masters  and  ten  workmen,  with  u 
chairman  appointed  by  itself,  being  a  person  unconnected  w^ith  trade 
and  invested  only  with  acasting  vote.  Ho  member  is  to  adjudicate  in 
aoy  com;  where  he  "or  any  relatioa of  bis"  is  a  pluiutiif  or  defendant. 
The  election  of  the  Council  is  to  take  place  annually,  on  tho  first 
»y  in  November  ;  occasional  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  within 
days.  The  constituencies  arc  to  consist  of  all  persons  quali- 
6ed  to  polition  imder  the  Act,  who  may  claiui  to  be  registered  aa 
Toters,  the  mastei-8  "  ap)ioii»ting  "  their  own  portion  of  the  Council, 
and  the  workmen  "  electing  "  theirs.  The  votes  for  members  of  ihe 
Council  ore  to  be  taken  by  a  ehow  of  haudf,  with  power  to  six  regis- 
tered voters  to  demaml  a  poll. 

The  functions  of  the  Cuuticil,  as  tlioBO  of  its  French  congener,  are 
twofold — oonciliatiun  niid  arbitration.  There  is  to  be  a  "  Committee 
of  Conciliation,"  to  ho  apiMiinted  by  tlie  Council,  consisting  of  one 
itUL->iter  and  one  workman,  to  which  '*  all  cojica  or  questions  of  disjmte 
wkii'b  nhall  be  submittod  to  the  Council  by  both  parties"  are  "  iji  the 
first  instance  "to  bo  referred,  that  the  Committee  may  "endeavour 
to  rec-oncilc  the  parties  in  ditference ; "  in  caac  of  failure,  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  be  remitted  to  the  Council,  and  "  disposed  of  as  a  con- 
itcd  matter  in  due  course."    TTuder  ite  arbitrotion-jurisdictioD 
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tho  Council  lias  '*  power  to  li«ar  and  cletermfne  all  questions  of  dJs^ 
pate  and  difftiremio  bptwppn  masterB  and  workmen  "  eiibmitted  to  it 
by  both  parties,  witliin  the  liniitHofuu  existing:  Act  of  the  5  Geo.  IV"; 
c.  fifi,  as  to  arbitration  btttween  maHtfra  and  workmen,  and  also  "  any 
other  CBBP  of  dinpute  or  ditHji-cnct! "  .submiftt'd  to  it  "  by  tho  mutual 
consent  of  maBtei-*!  and  wui^tmiMi;"  but  it  is  not  to  have  power  to 
"establish"  u  future  "  rato  of  wages  or  price  of  labonr  or  workman- 
ship." And  the  Act  is  not  to  extend  to  domoBh'o  sorvanta  or 
(wrvants  in  hn.sbandry.  Each  Council  is  to  appoint  its  own  officers, 
fix  feo*  and  other  expenses,  and  rebate  its  proceedings,  under  th« 
Mnction  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

This  is  another  of  thoae  Acts  of  which  il  would  be  difficult  to 
oxaggerato  tho  importance.  But  it  would  be  equally  difficult— and 
T  must  again  draw  nttontion  to  thia  sabjeet — to  eatnggcrate  tho 
slovenliness  with  which  it  is  drawn.  Every  ciause  is  ftill  of  jHtlViIls; 
almost  every  difficulty  in  the  subject  {e.rj.,  whether  sub-raastwrt 
working  for  themselves  ni-o  to  he  considered  workmen  or  ma.sters) 
is  slurred  over;  the  sami;  provisions  {f-.g.,  one  as  to  appointment  of 
officers)  occur  twice  over  ;  unintelligible  refercncca  mrcur,  apparently 
to  prior  discarded  texts  of  the  bill  {I'.ff.,  although  pmviKion  is  only 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  "  clerk  of  the  Council,"  a  "  clerk  of 
each  divii^ion  of  the  Council "  is  spoken  of  in  one  cTause).     And  as 

the  decisions  of  the  Council  are  to  be  "  final  and  eonelusive with* 

out  being  subject  to  review  or  challenge  by  any  Court  or  authority 
whatsoever,"  (!)  it  follows  that  the  help  of  judicial  construciion  beinjOf 
shut  out,  the  only  remedy  for  the  draughtsman's  blunders  must  lia- 
in  fVcHli  legislatioii.  The  Act,  in  short,  would  require  to  be  entiruly 
re-drawn. 

The  '*  Industrial  and  Provident  Soeioti'e.i  Act,  1867,"  does  not,  like 
tho  laat,  introduce  any  new  priiiciplt;,  hut  only  develups  an  existing 
system.  Wc  need  not  stop  over  it,  aa  it«  eoactments,  ^witgh  of: 
practical  moment  to  (he  societies  coneemi-d,  tnrn  for  the  most  part 
oil  points  of  detail  without  intci-cst  (o  ibo  general  render.  Suffice  it 
to  Bay  that  tho  principle  of  oo-oporation,  the  yearlv  expansion  of, 
whii'li,  as  evidenced  in  the  return.^  of  the  registered  .societies  by  the 
rosptHJtive  RcgiKtrars  of  Friendly  Societ-ies,  uffitrtls  so  cheering  u  proof 
of  our  fiociid  progrew,  is  honcoforth  allowed  legally  to  be  extended 
to  mining  and  quarrying — a  field  of  liibonr,  its  cxclui?ion  from  which 
had  alwa>*9  been  singularly  anomalous,  seeing  that  the  Cornish 
miuent  have  long  afibrded  one  of  the  stock  instonccs  of  co-opero- 
rive  indufltry.  And  to  check  tlie  growing  abuse  of  non- returning* 
societien,  a  penalty  of  from  i!2  to  £3  is  imposed  for  the  default  to 
make  returns. 

Two  other  measure?,  although  passed  only  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
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ita  the  group  of  ihc  Labour  Aubt,  Um  "  Trades'  Uuions  Com' 
i&SSboil  Act,  Id(i7,"  autl  Uii-  "Xradta'  ITiiious  Commiaaion  Aci 
Bxteoaion  Avl,  1SU7  ;  "  ikv  lurmur  mnpoweringtbt)  already  appointed 
Trades'  Uaioaa  Cominissiouera,  or  other  qualified  peraons  to  bo 
appmiitcd  by  a  ^k-oretury  of  Statu,  Ui  "iii<)uirr  iatu  uny  aote  ot* 
intitiiidutiuu,  uutntgo,  or  vrroug,  uU<>ged  to  hare  been  prumobed, 
managnd,  or  ooDiiived  ut  by  traden*  uiiiona  or  aasooiatioiu "  in 
Shctfit'hl  or  the  iiri^hbourhMod,  trithiii  li'n  years  before  tbc  poftshi^ 
of  the  Act ;  arming  such  comtiussiouers  or  p^wtiiB  with  judicial 
powurs  lor  cnioroing  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  examining  them 
on  oatb>  oompelling  the  production  nf  dootunonta,  and  puniTJiing  for 
amtempt ;  and  giving  indemnity  to  witnesses  nuking  a  fhll  disclosure ; 
the  othor  empoworiug  the  exteuHion  of  tbo  oporations  of  the 
Oonunis-tion.  to  other  phioea  besides  Shefiicld.  and  giving  absolute 
indemnity  to  all  persons  puUisliing  a  tnic  acconut  of  any  evidence 
taken  before  the  Commissionors.  These  two  Acts,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  will  mark  on  era  in  the  history  of  British  labour,  as  ha\'iag  at 
last  dragged  into  the  light  of  day  the  industrial  Velmigeriebt  of 
Sheffield  and  ito  neighbourhood.  And  if  followed  up  by  a  fair 
Isgislativo  r€<;ognition  of  the  limits  within  which  trade  societies  may 
okirn  Ifgal  protLttion,  they  may  serve  to  pbcc  the  vexed  question  of 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  on  as  good  a  footing  as  may  well 
ho,  until  ^uch  time  as,  through  a  large  development  of  tbo  priuciplet^ 
contained  in  the  new  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Councils,  tho  law 
shall  become  capable  of  putting  down  tho  social  nuisoucea  of  strikes 
and  lock-  outs,  by  tiiinly  grappling  with  the  (.iiuses  which  produce  them. 
Side  by  side  with  the  group  of  Ibe  Labour  Acts  we  should  in 
formur  years  have  found  a  bulky  Sanitarv'  group.  But  our  sauitar)'' 
system  must  now  be  looked  on  as  nearly  completely  constitute,  and 
saailury  onactmonts  now  run  easily  into  other  forms  oi'  logi^ation. 
Thus,  two  Acts  of  tho  past  scs&iou,  in  part  at  least  bolongtug  to  this 
group,  the  Vaccination  and  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  have  been 
already  considered  from  other  points  of  vlow.  Again,  from  our 
Sanitary  Acts  has  hocii  evolved  what  may  bo  tenucd  the  new  uunicipal 
urgauiKutiun  of  the  niDeiocnth  century,  that  of  "  Local  Boards,"  to 
tile  number  of  which  every  year  soes  fresh  luldittuns ;  whilst  the 
probbm  of  the  di^itribuitnn  of  sowage  is  fast  nvtolviiig  what  wiia  f*isfc 
only  a  sanitary  qiitiKtion  into  an  economic  one.  The  "  Sewage  Ulilixa- 
tion  Act,  lij<i7,"  ought  not  from  this  point  of  view  to  he  overlookod, 
though  it  does  little  more  than  extend  tlio  prDvisions  of  a  previous. 
Act  of  1805  ;  giving  "sower  authorities,"  tor  instance,  power  to  buy 
or  toko  or  hire  luiul  ontside  their  district,  for  "  recniving,  storing, 
disinfecting,  or  distributing  sewage,"  and  again  to  deui  with  sncb. 
land  na  they  may  think  tit,  farming  it  thcmscLves,  letting  it  on  hire 
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for  Boven.  years,  &c.  A  larger  Bphorc  in  moreover  opeiicil  to  such'' 
operations  by  certain  provisions  of  tko  now  Act  authorizing  the  union  of 
distrtcU  and  theoonHtitutioii  of  joint  Sewomgo  Boards.  lu  nhurt,  the 
only  disttnctl}'  aanitary  Act  of  the  scKsion,  if  vo  except  itn  Cattle 
Plague  stitutv,  the  "  Contagious  Diseases  (^Vnimals)  Act,  1807/'  is  tho'l 
"  Public  Health  (Scothmd)  Act,  I8(i7,"  which  consolidaU>8  tbo  lawi 
north  of  the  Twec>d  in  the  Koinc  nmiiner  oe,  but  it  would  seem  more' 
efficiently  than,  thu  English  "  Satiitiiry  Act,  18G6." 

If  1  trtait  UH  a  nuawure  of  sooiul  leginhition  t!u5  "  Army  Knlistment- 
Act,  1867,"  I  maj-  seem  to  many  to  be  doing  rtolcnco  to  ita  character,  j 
M  a  pure  military  Act.     Yft  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  in(Mlifying« 
power  of  the  |K>liticttl  coustitiitinn  of  a  counti*y  over  the  bearing  of' 
uU  its  leginlalion,  that  in  France  M.  Jules  Simon  ban  just  based  hisi' 
interesting  work  cm  infant  labour,  "L'Ouvrier  dp  Huit  Ans,"  on  the' 
relation  of  such  labour  to  the  military  strength  of  a  people.     And,:| 
indeed,  where  the  figure  of  800,lX)0  men  is  accept»l  as  a  norroul' 
one  for  a  nation's  army,  it  is  easy  to  nee  that  the  period  of  military" ' 
enlistment  must  become  one  of  priman,'  social  imporiance.     With 
OS,  thank  God!  it  w  not  ao;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  ontlj 
that  since  the  date  of  the  Act  in  question,  that  period  for  our  army?  ■ 
is  not  to  be  "longer  "  than  twelve  year^,  but  with  a  power  of  re-»! 
engagement  after  two-thirds  of  the  term,  to  complete  twcntj'-one. 

Measures  of  T;flw- Reform  projK-r,  however  far-reaching  may  be  their' 
social    importance,   are  generally   to(j  technical    to  admit   of   bein^M 
rendered  interesting  to  the  general  reader.    It  would  be  wrong,  how-t 
erer,  to  overlook  the  Act  "  to  remove  some  Defects  in  the  Adminis-.j 
tration  of  the  Criminal  Law"  f30  and  '6i  Vic.  c.  35),  allowing  the 
giving  costs  to  the  accused  if  acquitted  on  certain  indictment«,  giving 
lacilitics  for  falli:ig  witnejt!<os  on  behalf  of  accused   jjersnu?',  and,, 
where  stolen  propertj'  is  restored,  allowing  couip«u«ation  to  be  g^\-en.' 
to  bouA/iiie  purchasers  out  of  money  found  on  prisoners  coaricted. 
Knactrnents  like  these,  which  neem  trifling  to  many,  tend  iievertheleaiii 
efficiently   to  grease  the  too  often  creaky  wheels  of  justice.     The- 
"  Oounty  Com-ta  Act,  1867,"  again — also  a  Ifew  Year's  gift — ^vea 
further  extension  and  solidity  to  the  juriwlictioii  of  these  tribunals,, 
particularly  through  provi  wms  lor  refusing  coals  in  the  sujwrior  courts 
where  less  than  £2Q  is  recovered  on  contract,  or  lees  than  XIO  inil 
tort,  authorizing  the  common  law  judges  to  order  causes  to  be  tried 
in,  and  equity  judges   to  order   proceedings    to  be  transferred    to, 
County  (yourts,  and   giving  a  jurisdiction   to  these  in  title  where 
neither  the  value  nor  the  n;nt  of  property  exceed  X20  u  year.   Some- 
what analogous  to  this  Act  for  the  sister-country  seems  the  "Debts 
lieoovcry  (Scotland)  Act,  I8tt7,"  the  exact  purport  of  which  I  aball 
jiot  venture  to  explain. 
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Among  ActH  of  a  more  espociully  i-ommercial  clmracter,  but  of 

^aomewhat  imiwrlant  uncial  hearing,  may  be  inRnl  icn«(l  "  Thu  Coin- 

tiea  Act,  1867"  fin  forci?  wnco  Septtaiiber  l«t),  which  pi-ovides  for 

le  uulimited  liiibility,  if  Lliought  fit,  of  the  ilircclors  or  iimnagt?rs  of 

Ea  limiu'd  i.'onijiaiiy,  llie  recluution  of  rapilal  and  shares,  the  creation 

■  of  fihare-wammt*  to  I>earer,  and  allows,  under  licerisi!  Prom  the  Hoard 

of  Trade,  the  funniition  of  associiUions  with  limited  liability,  but 

^without  the  need  of  vwing  the  woni,  for  pnrpostw  nut  of  {»ain  ;  the 

['two  "Railway  Companies   Acts,  1867,"  for  Knglnml  iind  Ireland, 

land  Scotland   respectively^  "which  protect   rolling  stock  and  plant 

from  being  taken  in  execution  or  "  attached  by  diligence,"  authorize 

**  armngoments  "  of  companies  unable  to  meet  their  engagements 

with  creditors,  and  facilitate  "abandonment.'*;"  and  Mr.  hceman'fl 

Ktit  T-'IO  Viet.  c.  3tt)  for  discouraging  jobbing  in  the  shares  of  Joint 

Stock  Banks, —probably  too  narrow  in  its  operation. 

One  other  Act,  though  purely  local,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  the 
"  Metropolitan  Streetji  Act,  1867,"  which  came  into  opcrtition  for  the 
most  part  on  the  lat  November,  18G7,  but  part  of  which  will  only 
take  effect  on  New  Year's  JJay,  1868,  This  is  noteworthy  ns  having 
required  to  be  hurriedly  amended  already,  first,  lest  it  should  ruin 
40,000  costcrmongors,  and  secondly,  in  order  to  avert  a  cab-mvjier** 
id  cabmen's  atrikc.  On  the  whole,  aa  I  would  rather  not  be  cen- 
Mrions  on  this  occasion,  I  think  the  least  «iid  of  this  will  bo  sooneitt 
tineadod, — except  that  Mr.  Hardy  deserves  real  credit  for  having 
lown^himself  open  to  reason,  and  capable  of  retracing  his  steps  when 
onwi^ly  taken,  and  that  1  believe  he  wilL  be  taking  quite  the  right 
I  coarM  in  restricting  rather  than  enlarging  the  powers  of  Ihc  police. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  budget  of  legislation  for  1867  has  been 
tmost  valuabloone,  and  in  nowise  more  bo  than  through  that  weighty 
idAil  of  New  Ycar'w  gifts  for  18ti8,  the  Vaccination  Act,  tho  FacTory 
L,ct«  Extension  Act,  tho  Merchant  Shipping  vVcl,  the  Agrienhnrul 
Gangs  Act,  thti  Workshop  Rogulatiou  Act,  and  tho  Coiuity  Courta 
Act. 

Might  the  rest  of  tho  year  prove  worthy  of  such  a  boginning !  A 
trying  wiiitcr  is  upm  us  ;  (tlacknetts  pervades  alinoKt  evtiry  branch  of 
lustry,  imd  hnA  prevailod  so  long  that  liLrg(>  nuinbers,  both  of  the 
rking  and  lower  middle  chi^,  have  by  this  time  exhausted  all  thotr 
nringH  ;  a  spirit  of  almost.  aimIe«H  discontent  is  unmistakeably 
■broad,  gathering  fuel  from  etiforcrtl  idlcnrsH,  wln'ist  the  sparks  0} 
real  or  faiicierl  grievances  are  already  flying  through  tho  air.  At 
meh  a  time  e.^ipecially  it  is  well  to  took  ste-adily  at  tho  good,  which 
is  evoi  now  taking  shape  around  us,  and  t«  view  in  the  beneficial 
legislation  of  1867  an  earnest  of  that  which — if  England  bo  true  to 
berself — 1868  should  bring  forth.  J.  M.  Ltolow. 
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THE    LONDON    PRESS: 

THE  "  SPECTATOH,"  TUB  "  OUABDIAN/'  THE  "  NONCOXlXfRMlST." 


A  LMOST  eTerjlxKly  with  «  grun  of  thoughtful  hamoar  in  hin' 
"^  must  havtj  been  oocasiouully  amused  at  the  sort  of  title  br 
which  minor  lecturers  ofleu  seek  to  indicate  the  topi«»  of  thpir 
lectures.  It  i^  diiHcult  not  to  smile  at  such  a  line  in  a.  bill  as  this — - 
"The  Influence  of  Womau  on  Society;"  which  means,  Hccordinp  to 
Cocker,  the  influence  of  the  half  upon  ibo  whole.  Bnt  such  a  title 
as  "The  Influeuce  of  the  Press  upon  Societj- "  would  be  nearlv  as 
questioniible.  >VTiy  not  the  influence  of  Bocietj-  upon  the  pro«  ?  It 
is  surely  Mr.  Gladstone  who  eaya  that  the  successful  or  |>cr$UMiTe 
orator  is  the  speaker  who  receives  from  hia  audience  in  vapour  what 
ho  pouze  back  upon  them  in  a  flood.  Can  it  be  otherwise  with  tlie 
auooessful  or  persuasive  journalist  1* 

There  are  certainly  obvious  diiierenccft  bet-weea  the  position  of  th*J 
tfator  and  that  of  the  journalist  with  respect  to  the  public  to  1m1 
addressed.     It  i^,  no  doubt,  u  very  primitive  view  of  his  functiotvl 
but  it  is  strictly  true  that  wherever  he  can  find  a  stump  the  orator  if 
fiimiahed,  and  wherever  there  are  people  he  may  count  upon  an 
audience.       It  is   perfe<;tly  conceivable,  however  unlikely,  that  an 
eloquent  enthusiast,  witliout  a  penny  in  bis  purse  beyond  the  price  of 
a  bed  and  a  dinner,  should,  by  merely  using  an  inspired  tongue^ 
wherever  he  found  men  and  women  enough  to  make  a  crowd  in  aa 
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ci|ten  space,  nhake  England  from  one  end  t«  the  other.  JBeforo  a 
jonmaliat  cuii  tincl  hiK  public  thnre  must  be  a  journal,  which  implies 
the  expenditure  of  much  luoney  and  a  past  cuncurrenoe  of  all  the 
lents  in  getting  it  up.     More  depends  upon  the  pulpit,  leas  (in  this 

|>fine  r^ard)  upon  the  praiober.     It  is  possible  that  if  "An  Kn;;ltsh- 
had  written  his  well-known   letters  in,  eav  "  The  Earthen 

li'VaBBel/*  he  might  have  been  fonnd  out,  and  that  his  letters  might 
have  hail  Muno  influence.  Those  who  maintain  that  every  true  and 
capable  Toice  is  sure  to  be  etibctircly  heard  at  some  time,  will  assert 
that  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  certoin :  they  must  fight  their  battle 
aa  tbey  may  with  others  who  think,  on  the  contrary,  that,  accordiog 
to  all  the  analogy  of  nature  and  human  life,  true  and  capable  roicea 
get  stifled  on  an  appalling  scale.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  any 
man  who  hnd  domcthing  to  say  would  prefer  the  speaking  trumpet  of 
the  Titrtti  to  the  speaking  trumpet  of  "  The  Karthen  Vessel,"  and  it 
u  certain  that  a  newspaiwr  is  a  costly  thing  to  create.  Wo  have 
Bome  of  us  read  lately  that  the  Nac  Yorl-  Trff/nne  was  founded  upon 
a  capital  of  about  X'-!>00,  half  of  which  wa^i  in  printing  material ;  but 
in  London,  at  the  present  day,  it  takea,  or  is  assumed  to  take,  ahout 
iAO.OQO  to  found  a  daily  newspaper.  In  some  way  or  other,  before 
man  can  have  the  benefit  of  an  elective  speaking  trumpet  in  the 
ipe  of  n  printed  jounial,  there  must  have  hvc-n  a  great  looeening 
of  parse-strings— at  qU  cvonta  that  is  tho  understanding;  but  a 
capable  person,  who  used  the  tongue  instead  of  the  pen,  need  not 
Iiavc  forty  hundred  pence  to  commence  with ;  and,  us  soon  aa  ever 
lie  began  to  tell  as  a  speaker,  the  press  would  be  ghid  enough  to 
report  him,  if  his  topics  were  imperial  in  character,  or  ii'  his  speech 
■ppou-cd  likely  to  lead  tu  or  influence  popular  or  other  action.  It 
would  be  trite  to  recall,  with  more  than  a  word  or  two,  the  immense 
UDoimt  of  labour  and  skill  actually  devote  by  the  press  to  the  re- 
porting of  such  oratory  aa  is  supposed  to  lead  np  to  decisive  ootiou 
(in  Parliament),  or  to  be  the  manifesto  of  an}'  acknowledged  party, 
social  or  political.  Of  oourec,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  says  at  St. 
Btcphou's,  or  Mr.  Bright  at  llirmiugham,  is  as  much  news  as  a 
murder  or  a  rowing-match.  But  tho  money  has  been  spent  and  the 
naohiuery  set  up ;  Ibc  journal  is  there  before  the  orator,  of  whatever 
Jtind,  gets  the  benefit  of  it. 

£ven  with  oratory  tho  tendency  is  to  run  in  grooves,  and  act  under 
,]inutatioQ6  which  bring  it  into  allianoe  with  "  capital."  It  is  not 
^pl»l■idered  reapertable  to  huwl  and  shout  in  open  spaces ;  and  not 
ndy  do  balls  and  places  to  wliich  peoplo  will  go  cost  eomctliing,  but 
tho  proprietors  can  rofuMO  to  let  thoin  for  objects  of  which  they 
happen  to  disapprove.  The  tendency  has,  of  course,  been  resisted, 
hnt  within  the  last,  two  years  there  hax  been  a  tendency,  sufficiently 
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eTidont,  to  moke  tho  only  platforms  that  cost  notching  diiBcult  of  use, 
and  the  tendenry  icili  e/iow  iM/  uijaiti.  But  with  regiinl  to  the  press 
tho  case  is  clear — a  newsiiajior  must  pay.  ^o  doubt  there  are  »som« 
which  are  subBidixtxI,  and  which  arc  maintained  in  existence  for  party 
purposes;  but,  ue  u  rult:,  a  newepapcr  in  a  commercial  speculation  us 
much  as  a  shdp.  It  depend**,  liltc  a  ithop,  upon  c^!^tomer8  for  it»  exiat- 
enuc.  In  other  words,  it  in  so  far  like  tho  orator,  who  receives  from  his 
public  in  a  va]HPur  that,  which  he  puurs  back  in  a  flood,  that  it  must  say 
what  a  suiHcient  uumbor  of  poople  lihn  so  much  to  have  said,  that 
they  will  buy  whatever  says  it  for  tliem. 

In  this  connection  ii  may,  perhaps,  bo  jwrmitted  to  us  to  quote, 
from  Mr.  Mill  a  portion  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  t^econd, 
Book  of  his  "  I'rinciples  of  Political  Economy  "  : — 


"  Litvniry  occupatjou  is  uac  of  those  purBuite  in  which  snecess  may  be 
iitlained  by  pcrfcOBH  the  s^ruHtor  part  ul'  whoso  time  is  token  up  by  other 
emp!ii>*meiit» ;  luiil  ihu  cdu<.>AtiuQ  uuceKKfiry  for  it  ie  tho  cotmuoa  cduoatiou 
of  nil  culliviiltid  tMjruuna.  TL«  iudutcmcuUi  tu  it,  indcpcudcutly  of  nioaey, 
in  the  prcBOut  etutu  of  Ihu  woilJ,  to  all  who  havfl  either  vanity  to  gratify.^ 
or  perHoiial  ur  pubhc  ohj^etK  to  promote,  ara  strong.  Thwe  motivua  now] 
nttruct  iuto  this  career  a  grmii  aud  iuortasiiif;  iiiimher  of  perHOna  who  do  ud 
need  its  pecuuiary  fruitd,  iind  who  would  eqtmlly  resort  to  it  If  it  affordodl 
no  remuneratiou  at  all.  lit  our  awn  country  (to  cite  known  examploB)  tfa« 
most  inflnenliiit,  imil  on  the  whole  mort  eminent,  philosophicjil  writer  of 
recent  tituui<i  (Hentham),  the  p^Hlcst  politjcul  eroDumint  (Kii-iirdo),  the  moict 
ephemeraily  celebrated  uud  ttiu  rtMiUy  greatest  poettt  (Byron  iLiid  HlialUy), 
and  the  uio»t  fcuccessfni  writer  of  prose  tiction  (Scott|,  were  none  of  them 
authors  by  proffHtiioii ;  wutl  only  two  of  tbe  five,  Kcott  imd  Byron,  could 
have  aapporled  tbiuiDBclveK  by  the  worfcfi  which  tboy  wrote.  Nearly  all  the 
high  deportmentd  of  nuthortthip  are,  to  a  great  extent,  similarly  tilled.  In 
cenacqueuce,  although  the  bigheet  peconiary  prizes  of  successt'ol  author- 
ship ure  iucompiirubly  greater  than  at  any  former  peiiod.  yet  on  any  rational 
calculation  of  the  chancew,  in  the  existing  competition,  scarcely  any  writer 
can  hope  to  gidn  »  Uving  by  books,  and  to  do  so  by  mayaziuLS  nud  reviews 
booomes  daily  more  diHicult.  It  is  only  the  more  troublctiome  und  disagree- 
able kinds  of  literary-  labour,  and  those  which  confer  no  personal  eolebrity, 
such  aK  mont  of  thune  couuccled  with  ufw^pa^'ern,  or  with  the  suiuller 
periodicids.  on  which  an  educated  pentou  euu  uuw  rely  for  BuhsiHteace.  Of 
those  the  remuneration  is.  on  the  whole,  detiiludly  high  :  becanse,  though 
exposed  to  tbe  competition  of  what  iiwd  to  be  cidled  '  poor  sfiholars ' 
(porsOQs  who  have  received  a  leamuil  education  from  Kome  public  nr  private 
charity),  they  ore  exempt  from  that  of  lunutenrfi,  tho-sc  who  have  other 
means  of  support  bciug  sdilom  oaudidates  for  sneh  cmptoj'meQts.  n'7utlA^r 
ihfie  anm'iifrmiiius  atv  nor  nintii-rUil  irilli  mtiiflhiiuj  nidimUif  iimii-t  in  tlw 
idea  v/ tuuhimhip  ta  ti  jirqfeasiim,  aii/l  \rkrthfr  nnn  Mrial  nrrrtmifm^nt  undn- 
lehieh  the  itmlirris  of  manfriml  camUl  of  ihtmiis  •jititnj out  doctritteii  J'ar  tirtiui 
iggtiilnt  to  hr,  itr  can  posxthly  fif,  a  pi'rmaiutit  linttg,  avitUt  Ac  u  nuJtjecl  uxU 
itorthj  t/  the  atietilkm  />/  thinluTs." 

This  will,  doubtless,  appear  trivial  to  thoBe  who  think  that  when 
a  given  set  of  facta  exists^  all  wo  have  to  do  is  to  accept  it  and  make 
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thtt  bekt  of  it ;  bnt  not  to  those  who  tbinlc  that  there  is  an  error  in 
the  word  "all"  hero,  and  that  we  may  learn  to  make  the  best  of  a 
state  of  facts,  not  only  without  accepting  it,  but  in  a-  spirit  which 
would  reverse  the  state  of  facta  if  it  were  possible, 

it  by  no  means  followe,  nor  is  it  true,  that  the  inception  of  a  news- 
paper is  in  most  cases  a  purely  commercial  affair — that  it  is  sot  up 
for  a  livelihood,  like  a  stand  in  a  market.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
the  *'  idea  "  of  a  clever  noan,  who  aces  his  way  to  a  pleasant  ephore  of 
intellectual  activity, — perhaps  even  with  a  sufficiently  high  purpose, 
— and  then  hunts  up  his  capital  among  men  of  wealth  and  ontorpriae. 
But  a  newspaper  started  on  the  principle  of  obeying  the  law  or 
necessity  of  genius — that  it  must  create  the  tasto  to  which  it  intends 
to  appeal — is,  according  to  our  information,  an  unknown  thing. 
Almost  every  newspaper  is  projeetml  with  tho  knowledge  that  there 
will  bo  uphill  work  at  starting,  and  tho  pnibablo  expenditure  is  cal- 
culated upon  that  basis ;  but  it  id  alwayji  aHHumtMl,  to  begin  with,  that 
there  ia  a  public  ready  to  buy  it :  tlio  difficulty  is  to  make  that  por- 
ttcular  public  look  at  it  and  know  it. 

Tt  has  been  said  that  the  rewards  uf  Literature — a  general  term,  in 
which  joumaliflin  counts  for  much— ore  now  so  considerable,  that 
tlie  learned  professions  are  feeling  the  drain  of  talent  nliir.h  im  caused 
by  the  attraction  of  public  writing.  People  who  mako  statements 
of  this  kind  include,  no  doubt,  the  Ohiirch  among  their  "learned 
professions."  A  clergjTnan  who  is  sufficiently  at  one  with  his  church 
to  bo  able  to  read  the  liturgy,  and  who  yet  allows  the  attractions  of 
literature  to  "drain"  the  energy  that  was  vowed  to  his  pulpit,  does 
no!  know,  can  never  have  felt,  the  privileges  of  his  office ;  but  there 
are  doubtless  numbers  of  clergymen  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  accom- 
modate their  language  in  the  pulpit  to  their  deepest  convictions, 
modified  a«  those  have  been  by  criticism,  that  they  fly  to  the  press 
for  an  opportunity  of  relieving  their  minds,  and  say  as  little  in  the 
pulpit  as  they  well  can.  And  it  is  plain  upon  the  surface  that  the 
journalism  of  the  day  is  largely  contrihuled  to  by  members  of  the 
learned  profefwion?,  and  gentlemen  who,  having  received  the  necessary 
education,  prefer  literature  to  the  chancers  of  those  professions.  Of 
course,  the  perno/itiel  of  journalism  ia  mis.ed.  It  contains  huge 
numbers  of  persons  who  have  tumbled  or  scrambled  into  it,  with  only 
the  culture  of  clever  men,  whom  accident  and  a  nutural  bent  have 
set  down  to  the  desk  of  the  iifUrdfrnr ;  but  w^ith  the  Satunhnj  liiTii'ir 
a  new  era  began  for  journalism,  and  even  for  literature  in  general. 
More  and  more  one  can  trace  in  newspaper- writing  the  culture  and 
fxprii  ife  corp-i  of  the  highly-cdaealetl  Knglishman;  the  self-suppres- 
sion, the  drill,  the  uniformity,  the  half- technical  honour,  the  ostensible 
frankness,  and  at  the  same  time  real  ^quifoqifp  of  good  society.     In 
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Mr.  Teanyeou's  little  idyll   or  eclogue,  "  Walking  to  the  MitU.* 
James  aays : — 

"  like  mm  lik«  manncn ;  Hke  "bnei*  ]ik«,  Uwy  mj- ; 
Kiod  natwra  U  tbn  bMt  i  thow  maaiMn  next 
That  Gt  ua  like  a  naturo  Hoond-hand, 
^Vliich  ani\  indt^od,  Qio  manncn  of  the  groat." 

It  is  ihose  "  numnors  oi  a  nature  i^econd-liaiid  "  which  stamp  tho 
moat  aocc]>tcd  writing  of  much  of  the  beet  juumalisin.  of  tho  pre«cat 
day  ;  and  it  ta  vtiM  worth  while  to  remark  that  thoro  are  '•  naturoa ' 
whom  such  "maunorg"  rei)cl  rather  than  nonciliate.  Tt  might  bo^ 
pluutiiblo  to  say  that  the  increasing  aocepttiiico  of  6uch  writing  amonf 
one  or  two  clasacH  of  socivly  is  a  token,  or  at  Icust  u  coaconiiUuit,  of 
a  vriduuing  aeverauce  of  cluustis.  Dpiuiontt  may  and  do  difier,  both 
aa  to  tho  alK-ged  fact  and  the  alleged  concumituiit;  but  it  is,  at  all 
evcnt»,  a  fair  question  whether  the  existence  in  joumidiem  of  a  highlyj 
saooessful  literature  of  cynical  polish  in  a  good  sign  for  Ihia  genera- 
tion or  tht;  next. 

Of  one  thing,  meanwhile,  there  is  no  question  whatever.    ThervJ 
is  aHoat  and  busy  in  our  joumnlism  an  amount  of  talent  and  cultural 
whieli  is  in  itself  a  most  strilting  sign  of  the  times.     Let  any 
take  up,  say,  three  of  those  able  joumal-t  which  are  written 
tively  aa  if  they  had  shibboleths  of  ciilturc  to  begin  with, — whic 
have  a  "not«"  of  culture  almost,  if  not  cjuile,  as  marked  aa  lh4 
"note"  of  Evangelicaiiam  or  liigh-Churchism;  and  be  will  sunilyj 
be  struck  with  the  profusion  of  good  thinking  and  good  writing, 
backed  by  good  reading,  which  is  to  be  had  for  inuouy.     And  yafti 
there  U  this  peculiarity  about  it — that  it  never  docs  uuy Uiiug  par-] 
ticular  for  you.     Vou  read  your  column  and  a  hall'  of  vigorous, 
polished  matter ;  you  are  impressed  by  the  joumalist'ti  evident  know- 
ledge of  his  subject ;  you  receive  a  deUght  similar  to  that  which  flouta 
in  tho  atmottphere  of  a  wcU-appoiutod  dinncT'table.    And  what  then  P 
Tou  have  merely  spent  so  much  time  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and 
you  go  about  your  business  uutoucbod  and  unaltered.     It  will,  of 
coarse,  be  said  that  this  is  just  the  result  wlxich  the  writing  aims  at, 
— (bat  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  joumali&m  that  these  Ihingii  should 
be  so.     But  it  is  impossible  to  siitlc  the  doubt  whether  that  society 
can  be  going  on  well  in  which  there  is  a  demand,  with  a  corrolativo 
supply  to  meet  it,  for  maasca  of  Iitoratur(<,  week  by  week,  of  which 
tlie  most  striking  charuetcristic  is  the  siiciu-sk  with  which  its  producers 
have  discharged  their  minds  of  feeling,  faith,  and  imagination. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  all  iIuk  that  public  writing  at  present 
should  be  ULrgoly  charucteriiwd  by  virulence  and  ingenious  injustice. 
The  second-hand  nature  may  fit  like  a  glove,  but  them  art.  the 
clawB ;  and  wherever  an  ercuse  can  be  found,  we  have  the  felicity  of 
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Boemi^  them  tinsli^Aihed.  Anything  harder,  more  nuiooroue,  more 
Bojust,  more  duringly  penwnal  in  a  well-mannered  way,  more  im- 
ptidcxit  in  8uppi«»iiig  whut  is  to  be  said /or  "  the  prisom-r  at  the  bar," 
and,  generoUy,  more  cruelly  beat  on  Ticlory  and  the  last  blow  at  any 
coat,  than  some  of  the  joumaiifim  of  polish  and  culture,  it  i«  not  eauy 
'  to  imagine.  Il«  law  is  military  law.  Its  verdicts  are  those  of  a  geu- 
tiemunly  drum-head  court-martial,  the  jury  bciag  packed  agaiuat  the 
prisoner.  lis  dim;iplJne  ia  thumbwrow  discipline,  with  high-bred  indif- 
ference to  much  hi^ides  dcxurnt  \"ict«ry  over  opposition.  Decency  is 
caaential  to  it :  bat  that  being  grantiMl,  juatico  and  kindness,  except 
in  the  shape  of  patronage,  may  bf>  nowhere. 

This  is  ea-sily  expliiinod.  If  a  newspaper  is  to  bo  a  great  com- 
cncrriaJ  success,  it  must,  at  all  coAtA,  be  efToctive :  it  must  oppeol  to 
tbo  love  of  hard  hitting,  and  p\'en  of  hurfing,  which  is  no  common  a 
abanotoruitic  of  fauitian  beingn.  A  NapuIt>oi)i«  policy  t»  the  only 
thing  for  it,  and  tho  masa  of  floating  talent  and  cnlturo,  with  no 
,  psrticnlar  heart  or  poii«t^ience,  which  \n  ready  to  lend  itJM>lf  trt  su'th  a 
policy,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the  time«.  That  the  talent 
■nd  cnltupe  think  they  are  doing  justice  while  they  adopt  tliiskind 
of  policy  ifl  wry  probable — oven  merccnarj'  clevemeM  must  have 
its  illuHiontt — hut  their  mistake  is  in  fancying  that  if  they  write 
what  they  think  bk  cleverly  ns  they  ean,  striking  out  boldly  when- 
«Trer  they  nee  anything  wrong,  they  aro  doing  justice.  But  (hi*  i« 
apt  iiecesearily  juutive,  much  less  goodness;  which  last,  however,  is  n 
word  one  ought  almost  to  apologize  for  mentiooing.  Indeed,  the 
whole  subject  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  iipproach,  becaxiee  any 
reference  now-u-ilays  to  ideas  Mhich  cannot  be  manipulated  for 
bonncoB  purposes  is  pretty  enre  to  be  derided  ua  "  theological." 
Borne  time  ago,  we  happen  to  remember,  the  S/ifffntor  said  that  "  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  had  a  mj'steriou?*  |>owcr  of  absorbing  " — we  ibr- 
got  what ;  but  this  refercrice  to  a  "  mysterious  power  "  was  imme- 
diately snubbed  as  being  "  theologieod," — a  taking  refuge  in  the  mud 
which  was  quite  improper  in  these  dn\*H  ;  a  purely  stupid  return  to 
an  exploded  order  of  ideait ;  something  which  called  for  the  imme- 
diate application  of  the  cnt-o'-niiic  tailn. 

It  h  not  difficuU  to  <li>Hvni  that,  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hrrannic  tendom^iea  of  our  journalism  (so  far  as  they  exiht,  and  we 
have  no  deeirf-  to  pxaggernto  them)  is  whnt  may  be  wdlcd  the 
eeaen't  0/  errlainiy,  which  ia  natural  to  the  cnrr)'ing  of  the  scientific 
spirit  into  a  dominion  where  it  is  comparatively  strange.  ^Ve  have 
framed  this  sentence  with  an  eye  to  strict  jnsticc,  and  have  only  said, 
"  whore  it  is  comparatively  strange," — because  the  bulk  of  modem 
opinion  inclinw,  mVA  or  tnViout  comeiomnm*^  to  the  idea  that  it 
«aght  not  to  be  "strange,"  but  familiar  and  victorious,  and  that  it 
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will  eventually  prove  eo.  Bat,  having  don©  justice,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  odd  that  we  think  the  scientific  apirit  is  not  only  in  fact 
strauge  in  the  discussion  of  all  problems  in  which  considerations  called 
moral  and  spiritual  inhere,  but  is  of  right  a  stranger,  a  blunderer, 
and  a  usurper.  If  it  brings  knowledge  and  acuteneoa  to  bear  upon 
the  evidence,  it  does  what  is  required  of  it ;  but  in  the  decision  it 
»thould  take  no  part.  Now,  whether  conscious  of  iteclf  or  not,  the 
t^irit  of  the  bulk  of  our  journalism  is  »cientitic — sciontihc  in  its 
hardness  In  its  |)ositIvenceH,  and  in  its  distrust. 

Side  by  side  with  the  spirit  which  we  have  called  the  conceit  of 
certainty,  there  iit  pluinly  tu  be  di>H:ornod  the  Hpirit  of  sociolatry  or 
crowd-woi'Mbip.  Th(! "  enthusiofiin  of  humanity"  ha^  entered  for  good 
aud  all  into  the  dominant  activities  of  life;  and,  of  course,  the 
soientiBc  N]}irit  "  accepts "  it  like  any  other  at^compliahed  fnet. 
Whether  thiw,  too,  is  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  bteoming  a  conceit 
as  well  as,  or  instead  of,  an  enthusiaNm,  is  another  que«iliin  ;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  thy  two  tirlea,  first,  of  conceit  of  f-ertiiinty  in  a  s|)here 
whose  very  law  is  that  "  the  unt!X[K*ted  always  happens,"  and,  seaind, 
sociolatry  revelling  in  humane  effort,  are  concurrently  flowing,  and 
may  be  said  tu  doininale  iuour  joitmulism. 

The  theulogioal  spirit,  in  the  higli  sense,  in  the  sense  in  which  its 
entrance  into  certain  discussions  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  so  readily 
reviled,  i*  quite  a  diffeixnt  tiling  from  the  spii-it  of  systematic 
theology.  lleligious  faith  witliout  dogma  or  proposition  is,  we 
confess,  a  thing  untntulligtble  to  us ;  hut  there  are  spheres  in  M-hiiuh 
religious  dogmn  is  quite  out  of  place,  and  may  become  the  miuister 
of  injustice  in  public  diticuosiou.  Thus,  the  GuarUiun  umy  legiti- 
mately ai>iM.'al  to  a  "High  Church"  public  for  support,  and  may 
legitimately  enforce  views  and  opinions  of  the  order  prefyrrt-d  by 
such  a  public ;  but,  of  cuurae,  it  muHl  fretpieutly,  indeed  genvraUy, 
have  to  judge  mvu  und  thing*  by  standaixl*  of  which  dogmas  are  wholly 
irrespective.  The  ifpertafor  may  be  openly  a  "Broad  Churxih  " 
a<lvocate  and  orgou.  The  JVwwo/i/erwvr?/  may  be  ojwuly  un  nrgau 
of  Dissent.  But  to  bring  the  dogmatic  or  sectarian  standard  into 
court  ujjon  most  ow'asions  wo'uld  be  nothing  less  than  unjust ; 
injustice,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  peraecutioa.  Journalism  cannot, 
of  course,  attempt  tu  rule  the  world  by  any  given  set  of  opiniuua 
upon  open  questions,  hovrever  devoutly  its  conductors  may  adhere 
to  them.  Jlut  the  theologicul  spirit  in  the  high  sense  is  quite  a 
diHerent  luutter,  we  repeat,  from  the  spirit  of  theological  propa- 
gandit>m.  Its  essence  is  briefly  that,  starting  from  faith  in  "  supremo 
retributive  goodneas " — which  our  aciontific  friends  will  perhaps 
permit  us  to  call  God — it  "  hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things." 
In  this  spirit  alone,  the  spirit  whirh  believes  in  the  unseen,  the 
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spirit  which  h  att  much  qHtc  to  powiibilities  tut  I0  achialitics,  in  thin 
spirit  alotie  can  juntic^t  be  done,  can  the  truth  be  Hiftcemod.  In 
another  spirit  irognients  of  the  truth  irmy  he  diacemed  and  faith- 
IbQy  contributed ;  but  in  the  iipirit  of  cbnrity  nlone  ig  insight,  alone 
is  that  equitable  Itindnew  which  is  the  only  "justice"  that  human 
bmngA  should  dare  to  offer  each  other.  Now,  in  the  mere  effort,  no 
constantly  required  of  a  jonmnlirt  who  honmtfy  works  with  a  Iheologic 
inspiration,  to  hold  flpecial  dop^nas  in  suspense,  and  yet  not  to  let 
go  the  inspiration — in  this  mere  effort  there  is  necessarily  a  training 
in  faimew  and  kindness  such  ob  other  men  cannot  ko  readily  secure. 
May  we,  then,  naturally  look  to  the  best  of  those  journals  iu  which  a 
tbeological  spirit  is  evidently  active,  for  a  hip-ber  tone  of  justice  and 
kindnesa,  and  a  deeper  iuoigbt,  social,  political,  and  llt^rar}',  than 
we  are  likely  to  find  elsewhere  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  ubo  the  phrajse 
*' theological  spirit"  with  an  oxtendod,  but.  we  coutund,  strictly 
accurnle  signification.  The  thcologicul  spirit  is,  for  example,  dis- 
tinctl}'  traceabk'  in  (among  othtT  places  wtiicb  will  not  escape  atten- 
ti<m)  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  JbaHy  ifeicn.  There  ore 
hundreds  of  urticles  ou  public  questions  which  may,  for  whiit  one 
knows,  be  written  by  men  who  would  vehemently  reject  the  adjective 
"tbeological"  as  belonging  to  them  or  their  writings;  but  that  is 
nothing  :  ptsople  do  not.  always  know  the  logic  of  their  own  jwaition, 
and  the  theologiecil  spirit  is  quite  possible  where  the  notion  of  any 
"aeienco  of  God"  would  be  scouted.  The  question  is,  not  whether 
sectarian  religious  newspapers  have  not  often  been  tbund  rancoroun, 
false,  and  fooliuh ;  nor  even  whether  the  bulk  of  professing  religious 

t^people  and  religious  journals  do  not  maniJ'eat  a  sense  of  honour  less 
Jtpcn  than  that  of  the  bulk  of  honest  people  and  joumaU  that  make  no 
profession.  Decide  these  questions  as  you  may,  they  do  not  (."oncem 
the  question  whether  or  not,  when  we  take  up  iho  journals  which 

iJiuwt  deeply  impress  us  v!\\h  their  truth fulncas  and  gofvlness,  we 
cleariy  And  the  theological,  or,  to  use  an  overdone  but  inevitable 
word,  the  God-fearing  spirit  at  the  bottom  of  the  facta. 

We  wonld  entreat  those  who  may  think  we  approach  this  question 
with  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  those  who  itnugine  they  hare  ready 
a  atott*  of  factx  to  quote  against  any  such  concluiiion — plentiful  proofi'^ 
for  example,  of  the  honour  and  goodness  of  men  who  would  disclaim 
the  theological  spirit  in  all  its  shapes — not  to  givi^  themselves 
nimecessary  trouble.  We  dare  to  promise  that  no  real  utjustne  what- 
crer  will  be  done  to  any  side  nf  the  truth  by  us,  though  we  niav  uiako 
mistake^,  and  may  err  in  the  less  or  more.  The  thing  we  have 
chiefly  in  our  mind  when  we  speak  of  justice,  or  equitable  kindne«M, 
08  a  thing  that  grows  be^t  where  the  theological  spirit  is  breathing. 
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ot  at  all  a  common  matter.  It  18  an  cusy  Uiing  tu  expoeo  a  fboL 
is  an  easy  thing  to  write  a  '*  strictly  just,"  i>.  a  very  nmel  and 
ked,  reriew  of  a  book.  It  is  an  easy  tlu'ng  to  "  cut  tip  "  a  public 
man,  us  Karl  Russell  wtut,  some  little  time  ago,  "cut  up"  in  tbe 
Saturday  lUtwr,  m  an  nrtide  wliich  sent  a  thrill  of  disgnst  through 
England,  although  it  containctl,  perhaps,  not  a  word  that  might  not 
ibc  justified,  as  justice  goca  in  jonmalism.  This  kind  of  thing  ia 
mere  JacJc  Ketch  work.  It  is  only  a  part  of  that  tyranny  of  ex- 
pediency, under  commercial  checks  or  inspirations  (as  may  happen), 
into  which  journalism  seems  threatening  to  drift  too  far  just  now. 
If  it  be  too  much  to  cipi-ct  that  a  newxpajwr  should  be  conducted 
on  heroic  principles — though  lluit  is  not  too  much  to  tlvnmttd — 
it  iif.  at  least,  a  pardonable  refreshment  to  turn  for  u  short  time  to 
joumaht  like  the  SjftrMvr,  the  Guardian,  and  the  Nonconfurmittt 
where  it  ia  evident  that  "  eflect"  is  not  the  thing  aimed  at,  und  that 
I  the  inspiration  is  independent. 

In  our  own  day  the  main  fendenoy  of  public  criticism — moral. 
political,  and  literary — is  tu  t<liift  the  centre  of  gravity  from  a 
solicitooa  sense  of  dutj'  to  a  mere  waiting  on  the  will  of  numbers. 
No  doubt  the  voiue  of  numbers  is  very  often  the  voice  of  (iod,  but 
rhorc  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  arcepied^  and  it  is  ulmoat 
impossiblo  to  refnac  the  illustration  which  offers  itsel£  In  our 
opinion  the  political  courage  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  I'eol  was  not  tho 
highest,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  highest.  Jlut,  bo  that  as  it  may,  it 
remains  true  that,  to  his  everlasting  honour,  he  aocoptod,  in  a  certain 
caao,  the  voice  of  numbers  as  the  voice  of  God,  doing  it  to  his  own 
injury.  It  is  hard,  it  is  even  dispiriting,  to  think  that  there  should 
be  any  who  do  not,  again,  recagniKc,  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Qlad«tone, 
the  gradual  and  too  snrely  painful  M'lf-iKluejition  of  a  great  M>licitous 
nature  waiting  on  the  voico  of  God  in  the  voice  of  nmnbers.  In 
t}te  "Conservative  Surrender,"  however,  it  is  difficult.,  indeed,  to 
reoogniso  anything  but  the  mere  waiting  on  the  will  of  munbers.  It 
is  to  the  honour  of  the  press  that  it  has  so  largely  denounced 
lit.  Disraeli's  crime  (for  a  crime  it  appears  to  some  of  us) ;  but  it  la 
also  to  the  discredit  of  the  pitJsa  (hat  it  has  so  largely  condoned  tho 
crime,  and  that  so  much  of  its  blame  has  been  blame  with  n  wink  in 
itv  Wherever  wc  may  think  omtielves  entitled  to  affix  condemna- 
tioD  upon  this  subject — whatever  organ  of  opinion  has  disappointed 
us  by  its  tnno — it  is  plain  that  such  an  evimt  as  the  Oanaervative 
Surrender  would  scarcely  have  been  possible,  except  in  a  day  in 
which  the  currenlfl  ran  decisively  in  the  direction  of  a  mere  waiting 
on  the  will  of  innnlMTK.  The  tendency  U*  wait  iijH>n  that  will, 
whether  existing  in  a  shape  philosophically  splf-justifiod,  or  only  in 
the  shape  of  an  instinct  of  the  hour,  ia  really  at  tiie  bottom  of  incal- 
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culably  j^reat  masses  of  both  action  and  criticism  at  tho  prasont  time. 
Let  ns  not  for  il  moment  confound  this  biuc  fcondoncy  with  Ik^n- 
thomism,  though  tho  tondonrr  mar  bo  supposod  to  oxist  in  the 
majority  of  cases  whore  Benthamism  i»  espoused.  But  one  thing  is 
cJoar — that  it  Is  totally  inconsistent,  not  only  with  Christianity,  but 
with  the  tbcologicnl  spirit.  If  every  miracle  were  to-morrow 
reduced  to  a  myth,  and  every  page  of  the  Now  Testament  worm- 
eaten  by  criticigni,  it  would  remain  true  tlmt  Christianity  has, 
historically,  deposited  in  the  heart  of  mankind,  never  to  be  torn  out 
cf  H>  the  ideas  of  the  inalienable  responsibility  of  the  individual 
wml,  and  (lie  importance  of  a  faith  dominating  the  life  to  the  indi- 
Tidiiat  «oul.  Drop  the  miracles  and  tear  the  records,  we  repeat, 
th^se  ideas  are  here,  and  came  to  be  here  demonstrably  in  one  way. 
They  are  not  Ohriptianity,  but  they  are  of  its  essence.  And  they  are 
of  the  essence  of  all  that  is  woKh  doinff,  or  having,  or  thinking,  or 
writing  in  this  world.  Whore  they  are  dccifiively  avowed  in  the 
press,  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that  the  functions  of  the  press  will  be 
well  fulfilled,  Finco  the  avowal  creates  on  open  responsibility,  besides 
disclosing  a  tendency.  The  times  being  what  they  are,  a  newspaper 
in  which  the  theologicfll  spirit  is  thua  avowed  may  be  at  some  com- 
mercial disadvantage ;  and,  inevitably,  a  paper  placed  at  a  com- 
morcial  disadvantage  loses  much  in  various  ways.  It  is  no  disrespoct 
to  tho  S'ottfftnformisi ,  for  example,  to  observe  that  the  "cnlturc"  and 
writing  force  of  some  of  itit  contemponuips  are  greater  than  it  can 
itself  ooDimnnd — it  mnst  neoetiHarily  be  so.  Rut  it  is  impossiblo  to 
ngaid  somo  of  the  "  thpologieal  "  newspapers  wiihoui  feelings  of 
T««pect  and  affection  lor  tlieir  faithfulncM  to  what  they  think  good,  and 
their  geatlcnes*^"  hoping  all  things,  believing  all  things" — to  what 
i»  questionable.  Higher  qualities  than  these  no  man,  no  journal  can 
pdojubly  hare.  They  aro,  taken  as  instruments,  the  very  power  of 
Ood.  It  is  a  small  matler  that  organs  of  opinion  and  sentiment  like 
these  do  not  command  fabulous  circulations.  Wlicre  Ihoy  do  go, 
they  touch  the  hc«t,  thn  Ixildost,  the  most  generous,  the  most  self- 
^Miying  natures,  in  wlu>m  im  the  hope  of  England  and  the  world,  if 
anywhci'c.  The  three  tiewspapen  we  ha^'e  seUtotf-d  in  Wgin  with,  we 
taJce  OS  types  of  the  better  journalism  of  England,  on  account  of  the 
spirit  which  pervades  tliem.  But  our  apace  is  exhausted,  and  wo  must 
postpoiio  illustration  by  extract  and  some  little  criticism  in  detail  to 
another  dav. 


THE  TALMUD. 


THE  article  on  the  Talmud  ia.  the  QitnHeriy  Jtcmte  has  made  aa 
unpjtampled  stir.  Whatever  has  boon  written  about  its  marvel- 
loiiB  subject  before,  in  "  libraries,  ancient  nnd  modem,"  in  "cssnys  and 
treatiaos,  monographs  and  sketches,  in  books  and  periodicals,  without 
number"  (p.  120),  has  fmmehow  failed  to  bring  it  before  the  vorld 
as  it  has  been  brought  before  it  now.  A  subject  hitherto  trejited  in 
a  tone  ol'  bitter  controversy  or  |K'dantic  lemming, — a  suhjoet  wo  had 
been  accustomed  to  dismiss  with  a  mere  contemptuous  shrug,  proves 
to  be  instinct  with  beimtv,  tendemofis,  and  wisdom. 

Within  this  small  compass  the  Talmud  is  analysed  and  condensed, 
not  only  with  oncycloptcdic  erudition,  but  with  intense  human  feel- 
infl-.  Theories  are  put  aside,  and  facts  are  dealt  with.  The  author 
lokes  his  stand  on  a  purely  scicntitic  platform.  Hut  while  expressly 
mentioning  the  many  "  gurgoyles,"  the  "ahstruse  propositions  and 
syllogiama,"  the  "  fanatical  oxitbursts,"  the  "  hierogyphical  fairy- 
lore,"  of  which  wc  have  hitherto  heard  far  too  muchj  he  "  burioa," 
"that  which  ia  dead,"  and  "rejoices  in  that  which  liveji."  He 
brings  before  ua  nothing  but  the  distinct,  authoritatiTe,  clear  state- 
menta  of  the  Talmud,  legal,  ethical,  metaphysical,  and  other, 
generally  iu  the  words  of  the  work  itself.  And  while  hia 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  Talmud?"  is  mainly  historical, 
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H  18  not  wLoUy  so,  for  at  every  Bt«p,  tbe  religious  and  philosopbio 
characteristics  of  the  work  are  touched  upon,  and  new  and  momentous 
probli-ins  are  irresistibly  suggested  to  the  reader's  mind. 

I  am  almo«t  atibamed  to  have  at  once  to  raise  certain  empty 
pliaiitoius  which  might  perhaps  in  time  begin  to  float  in  the 
hu/.y  atmosphere  of  public  opinion.  The  Old  Testament  is  written 
in  Semitic  language,  the  New  Testament  is  written  in  Smnitic  style ; 
yut  what  do  wo  in  England  understand  by  that  term  Semitic  P — some- 
thing vaguely  oriental  or  costern,  iw  to  which  any  one  can  »tpeak, 
with  the  confidence  of  knowledge,  who  has  once  hod  a  alight  acquaint- 
ance with  aoiiio  Indian  vernacular  or  Chincrio  dialect,  having  about 
the  same  relation  to  tScmitie,  or  loss,  than  our  ICngliah  haa.  No 
wonder  that  wo  usually  miaundertitand  grtovouHly  the  simpleat  facta 
of  Semitic  literature. 

There  is  the  <]utMtion  of  the  age  and  composition  of  the  Talmud. 
The  focta  stated  by  the  QHari^trly  writer  are  aimply  these.  The 
urigin  of  the  Talmud  data's  from  the  rctui'n  from  Babylon,  but  the 
writing  of  it  waa  nut  begun  until  about  eight  liundred  yeann  later. 
The  dates  of  the  redactipu  of  both  the  Talmuds  are  given  by  him 
with  the  greateat  precision. 

Those  facta  to  weatern  minds  are  simply  marvellous.  Living  in 
the  midst  of  a  oivilization  which  is  accustomed  to  books  and  neglects 
memory,  the^'  cannot  understand  the  growth  of  Semitic  literature. 
This  is  logically  verj'  strange,  when  not  merely  Scmitli;  litoruture, 
but  nearly  all  early  literature,  has  the  same  history.  The  Vcdaa, 
the  Zend-aveata,  the  Kur-6n,  the  Suxmeh,  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
£ddaa,  the  Nibelungen,  ami  the  Kolewala,  arc  acknowledged  to  have 
existed  orally  for  periods  of  varioxut  length,  in  some  cases  of 
very  great  length,  oven  ages,  before  they  were  committed  to 
writing.  Yet  a  western,  swayed  by  custom,  thinks  naturally 
that  the  Tabiiud  waa  suddenly  written  like  a  leading  article  in 
the  Timet,  out  of  coateinpornry  matcrinU.  The  author  observes 
that  nothing  wa«  admit  led  into  the  Talmud  that  waa  not  well 
authenticated,  and  that  whenever  feasibly  the  mmie  of  the  tra- 
ditionalist was  added.  ^\jiy  one  who  will  take  the  Ireuble  to  think, 
will  see  that  thiij  kind  of  work  its  not  done  in  a  day,  ur  u  year,  or  a 
geaerutioii,  and  if  hu  gous  deeper  into  the  article  in  the  Qtutrierbj 
will  percei^'e  that  ii'  the  Talmud  was  nut  the  labuur  of  centuries,  it 
was  a  miracle. 

But  what  was  the  bterary  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  period 
to  which  the  composition  of  the  Talmud  is  assigned  f  .:U'ter  their 
return  from  Babylon,  they  became  on  intensely  literary  people,  and 
their  literary  energies  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  ULd  Testament,  and  mainly  the  Law,  strictly  so  ealltKl ; 
and  thua  all  that  thuy  produced  daring  that  period  was  rudimentary 
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Tafanod.     It  is  Bimply  iacredible  thut  there  should  be  nothing cxtantl 
in  the  TaliHud  of  tLis  its  earlitr  condition. 

And  whcji  we  have  once  Admitted  the  masimum  interral  of  the 
composition  of  the  Talmud,  it  is  a  nattiral  fiiUauy  to  he  slwnvs  thuikiui 
of  that  interval  iw  if  the  'I'ahnud,  with  not  only  ils  traces  of  Babylon,-! 
but  of  the  Syrian  persecution  and  the  Roman  wars,  had  been  wholly' 
oompoeed  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  handed  down  complete  to  the 
fourth  century.     But  it  is  obvious  that  it  wa9  composed  durinf*  cVBi'jf ; 
gencrntion  to  tbo  intervening  centuries,  ereiy  generation  which  hflti] 
left  its  indch'blo  historical  traces  in  it8  pAf^cs. 

The  Talmud  hod  also,  bo  it  rememhei-ed,  a  rare  quality  to  cnsiu^l 
its  prencrvfttion.  It  wna  developed  out  of  commontary  on  tho  01 
Testament,  the  oral  exponent  of  written  Seripture.  Thus,  if  not  a  i 
word  had  been  ftTiHen,  and  the  writing  of  nnir-thing  jiuthoritalirn  was 
aferiotly  forhiddiai.  tUcrc  would  «till  have  been  the  SaiTod  Text,  aa  an 
aid  by  which  the  scholar  might  remember  the  eommentJi.  But  though 
theM  comments  were  not  to  be  written  as  authoritatiTe,  yet  afTeoiion. 
and  reverence  remembuvd  them  a«  the  comments,  nay,  the  veiy. 
dicta,  of  tho  doctora,  tho  saints,  and  tho  martyrs. 

Yet,  all  allowances  made,  we  \Vi-sterns  cannot  fail  to  be  amay^*] 
ii  the  positive  «tat*raent  of   such  a  «ti*toh  of  moiiory  a,-*  we  ore 
aocustomcKl  vaguely  to  admit  in  other  cn.4eit.     Tt  will,  therefore,  be 
useful  to  comparo  the  Shemite  faculty  of  mcraoiy,  or  its  cultivation^  i 
in  our  own  times,  with  oure,  and  tho  matter  will  stand  out  in  a  dil- 
fcntnf  and  far  cleurer  light. 


"  Hilsnj  of  the  ArAbo,"  writes  Lane.  "  hsvo  been  remarkable  for  s  tenaeitjr 
of  niutiiory  almost  miiAoulous.     At  aclioo]  they  geuernlly  1ciun  the  whole 
tli«  Kiir-!iii  liy  Ill-art,  uiilcil  to  (to  so  by  it*  hting  composed  iiirhyiaing  prose  ;{ 
and  tituny  fltiidtiiitii,  nniiin"  tbeui,  whon  niiolilr  to  piin-hnjie  worktt  necessary] 
to  th(>rn.  bnrrow  »iu-b  wnrkx.  ii  portion  nt  &  tiin(>,  from  the   libmrioB  of  that 
mosquvA,  niid  cnnimit  thiur  entire  coiilenbi  to  memory.    H«ne(i,  in  dqhk 
iiiatiuicea,  LUu   vu-iuLionK  in  cnpits  uf   Lliv   nvnc  ArHliic  work,  copies  boiDft 
oft4:ii  writtun  From  tbt:  dictation  of  i)ersoit.s  who  havo  LcAnit  a  work  by 
heart.'  • 

Among  works  so  dictated  arc  lexicons,  not  seanty  vocBbularics,  or 
even  dictionaries,  but  ample  tbesauri  of  one  of  the  most  copious 
languages  in  the  world.  1  havo  in  my  own  hands  a  curious  instanue 
in  point,  in  a  copy  of  the  "  Romance  of  Edh-Dhihir"  (commouly 
pronounced  Kz-Ziihir),  which  has  evidently  been  written  out,  from 
memory,  probably  by  a  pmfcaaional  reciter  for  his  own  use.  It  ia. 
wholly  in  vulgar  Arabic,  oii  spoken,  without  those  attempts  to  imi- 
tate tbu  classical  language  which  ore  charttotcrisLic  of  modem  written 
Arabic 

•  "I*6xt««i,"  i.  p.  nil.  «•(.-  •, 
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Such  facta  xaw^  propArc  tis  to  miderttand  those  other  &cts  which 
establtah  the  antiquity  of  the  Tnlmud. 

The  main  object  of  the  Tulmud  is  the  elucidation  and  derelop- 
meat  of  the  Law,  A  rery  important  part  of  the  Law  is  that  re- 
lating to  crimes.  Here  the  Tahiiud  \s  ait  particiiiar  as  eUovrhcre, 
not  meruly  diMCiutsiDg  the  meauiug  of  tha  Mosaic  criminal  juris* 
prudence,  but  laying  down  minutely  how  it  should  be  carried  out, 
and  indiciiting  how  it  actually  was  carried  out.  Yet  the  Itonmns 
had  takeu  from  the  Jews,  into  their  own  hands,  the  administration 
of  crimiiuLl  law  full  three  eentaric&  holbre  the  date  of  the  first  r^ 
daction  of  the  Tulioud. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  object  of  the  Talmud,  for  then 
we  afaoU  be  less  likely  to  fail  into  error  as  to  its  oontcnta.  Ajs  it  is 
almoat  the  entire  Jmviflli  litemturo  of  several  centuries,  we  might 
expect  abimdant  bistorical  informjition ;  but  we  must  recollect 
that  ita  object  waa  oommont  on  the  Law.  Those  who  hope  to  find  in 
it  more  than  va^e  hints  of  the  chief  crcmts  in  the  early  history* 
of  C'hriatuLnity  will  be  disappointed  :  narrative  would  have  been 
beyond  ita  province,  which  is  strictly  expository  and  mainly  legal. 

Our  idea  of  the  historical  vaino  of  the  Talmud,  and  it  has  n 
very  distinct  historical  value,  may  be  made  clearer  by  tbc  nxamiiin- 
lion  of  a  known  historical  character  oit  rcpreaentcd  in  its  pages.  No 
more  markcfl  one  could  bo  chosen  than  Oamaliel,  the  Gamaliel  the 
Elder  of  the  Talmud. 

From  the  New  Testament  wc  see  that  he  was  in  the  front  of  the 
politico  and  Icnming  of  the  ago.  IFow  great  his  learning  must 
have  been  is  safliciontly  evident  from  St.  Paul's  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature.  From  this  and  from  the  only  action  told  of  him  in 
Scripture,  we  may  oonclndc  that  he  was  liberal  and  tolerant,  perhaps 
cTcn  willing  to  make  a  compromiw  with  Christian  teachers  rather 
than  to  peraoeutc  The  Talmud  fills  in  the  outline.  What  it  tells 
us  of  Gamaliel  in  his  own  words  or  in  biogniplncal  touches  shows  a 
singularly  learned  yet  liberal-minded  man,  strong  in  his  convictions 
yet  against  persecution,  not  a  secret  convert,  but  a  Jew  till  his  death. 
The  two  pictures  are  quite  couHistent,  and  the  more  detailed  one 
of  the  Talmud  is  valuable  as  a  commentary  on  the  clear  but  scanty 
sketch  of  the  New  Testament. 

Take,  again,  a  Uttlo  arcluoologicai  fact.  Archroologists  are  very 
careful  as  to  their  facts,  yet  they  huvo  no  scruple  iu  citing  the 
'lUmud  for  the  period  to  which  the  Qtiartorh/  writer  assigns  it. 
JUommsen  agrees  with  Boeckh,  and  no  two  names  stand  higher  iu 
oriticiam,  in  remarking  that  in  the  Talmud  it  is  stated  that  Iho 
Jowisb  nlvcr  coins  wore  struck  on  the  standard  of  the  Tyrian  money. 
Hub  they  cite  as  bistorical.     llic  statement  ia  undoubtodly  true  of 
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the  first  silver  coinage,  n-iually  assigned  to  Simon  the  Maocahee,  five 
oentaries  older  than  the  redaction  of  the  Talmud,  and  there  is  no 
other  but  that  of  Bar-cochba,  three  hundred  years  bter ;  but  the  refer- 
ence is  evidently  to  the  former,  for  the  Tynan  silver  coinage 
ceaaee  with  the  lloman  (Jominion,  and  Bar-cochba  did  but  reatrike. 
Ghneco-Koman  staters  and  Roman  denarii,  neither  of  which  could  b» 
tiDoed  to  the  Tyrian  standard,  thongh  both  at  that  time  had  chanced 
to  hv  accidentally  in  accordance  with  it. 

There  i»,  however,  a  much  more  serious  difiBculty  than  that  of) 
dftte.  People  ha^e  heard  that  the  Talmud  was  "  all  nonsense,"  and  it] 
IF,  of  couree,  in  the  interest  of  all  who  neglect  Semitic  »tudi«e  toj 
have  the  excellent  excuse  thus  afforded  for   a  capital  instance  of] 
that  neglect.     But  we  can  scarcely  blame  those  who  take  this  view , 
of  the  Talmud,  if  wo  look  at  what  has  mostly  been  written  upon  it.    It| 
is  very  well  to  Ll'  j^rateful,  with  the  Quarterly  writer,  lu  what  learning 
and  eumestnetis  have  been  brought  to  boar  upon  it  before  now,  but 
looking  at  the  matter  from  outside,  one  can  ocai-cely  bo  patient  with  the 
learned  triiliiif-,  the  utter  want  of  appreciation,  of  uiauy  of  these  former 
Btudeuts,  whose  dry,  practical,  yet  gi-oping,  stylo  of  work  watt  specially 
unfit  for  a  vast  aud  varied  fitruclure  that  can  only  bo  fairly  uutlcnitoud 
if  it  is  regarded  aa  a  whole,  aud  li"  thjj  fervid  enthusiasm  of  its  many 
builders  is  taken  intu  ueuouut.  It  has  thus,  notultogether  luireuscnubly 
been,  the  fashion  to  abuse  the  Talmud,  and  rest  satisHod  with  one'j 
ignorance  of  what  was  not  worth  knowing.    But  supposing  such  a  view 
to  bo  conceded,  there  remains  the  fact  that  certain  ethics  have  been 
given  in  this  article  which  are  not  only  not  nonsenae,  but  so  high  a 
kind  of  sense  that  any  man  with  a  heart  to  feel  and  a  mind  to  under- 
stand would  gladly  wade  through  a  very  sea  of  nonsense  to  obtain 
them  at  last.     And  how  much  more  is  there  that  the  writer  has  noft  - 
quoted ! 

ITie  case  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Book  of 
the  Dead,  their  sacred  book,  in  any  translation,  even  in  the  elegant 
French  of  M.  de  Eoug^,  is  really  repulsive  ;  j-et  it  is  the  oldest  state- 
ment of  man's  knowledge  of  the  future  state,  with  it«  rewards  and 
punishments  in  accordance  with  the  life  led  on  earth.  A  moral  work 
of  extreme  antiquity  proves  that  the  Eg^-ptiana  were  capable  of, 
worthy  idcaa  of  man's  chief  duties  and  moral  a«piraliona.  And, 
therefore,  as  we  study  the  dry  and  unrepaying  pages  of  the  Ritual, 
wo  remember  that  the  very  religion  of  these  old  Egyptians  had 
nobler  products,  and  that  the  great  doctrines  were  not  utterly  con- 
cealed by  the  liisuriant  growth  of  fables.  So,  in  judging  the  Talmud, 
people  would  do  well  to  keep  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus  before  their  minds,  and  to  expect  some  expression  of  the  nubia 
ideas  they  preacK     Had  they  done  so  already,  they  would  have  been 
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for  the  discovery  of  tlioso  otbtcal  passages  the  Quarterhf 
has  here  unburicd,  though  they  would  tcurcely  Imve  expected 
aujrtUin^  so  U-autit'ul  and  no  touukiu;;. 

Tliere  utill  ruiiKiiiis  u  difDculty.  Thu  Talmud  is  "uiiticliristian."  If 
for  some  obnuuxi'  uiid  noi-ihlcsa  [fassuj^f  uot  cunlaiiied  at  tdl  in  the 
coniiuDii  cditiuiis,  wc  uru  to  oundciua  the  wliole  literature  of  a  oatioa 
for  eiglit  hundred  years,  we  sliall  sliow  ourselves  less  liberal  tlian 
the  Trideiitiuo  bishops,  with  whose  sauctioc  the  Itosle  txlition  was 
published. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  for  facts  from  whatcTcr  sourco  they 
come.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  shut  out  whole  races  (rom  occeu 
to  us,  becuusc  we  had  rather  not  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  Wo 
can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  our  own  people  in  a  padded  room  lest 
^aej  should  hurt  themselves  against  the  hard  and  sharp  points  of  the 
imiveTse.  Others,  perhaps  not  our  best  friendB,  will  huve  no  diffi- 
culty in  acting  aa  interpreters  to  the  proscribed  races,  or  in  releasing 
our  sham  lunatics  to  wander  ilUprqwrod  over  a  world  thoy  hare 
nerer  bcon  allowed  to  understand. 


n. 

And  now,  what  is  the  relation  of  Judaism  ami  Christianity,  if  we 
accept  the  data  of  the  Talmud  P 

It  would  seem  inevitable  from  tho  analog  of  nature,  and  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture,  that  two  revclationj*  made  to  the  some  race  should 
have  been,  continuous  is.  some  sense,  and  that  the  Jews  should  have 
bccu  ready  for  Ohristiajiity  when  it  was  preached  to  them.  Yet,  in 
recent  times,  theologians  on  the  one  hand,  and  philoM>pbcTB  oa  tho 
other,  have  more  and  more  lett  the  old  position,  and  oomc  to  regard 
tho  two  religions  as  independent,  different,  even  antagonistic  and 
hostile,  as  if,  indeed,  true  religious,  like  their  partiinans,  could  be 
endued  with  human  frailty.  Christian  doctora  have  now,  at  last^ 
almost  chougcd  place  with  Jewish  loaderfi,  if  uot  with  Jewish  Kabbins. 
The  Jew  now  genemlly  concedes  the  sublimity  of  the  Clirititian  reli- 
gion, thu  Chriiitiau  ulmoat  denies  that  of  the  Jewish.  The  one  ia 
liberal  in  fipite  of  bis  logic,  tho  other  is  illiberal  in  even  more  direct 
defiance  of  bis. 

But  let  us  leave  the  babble  of  modem  contention  and  api>(>al  to 
Scripture.  Tlie  ^[csfiab  of  the  Law  i)^  a  proplict  like  unto  AIorch  ;  tho 
Messiah  of  the  propbet-s  i^  to  bring  moru  light  to  Isi'uel,  and  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles.  What  Haid  the  Lord?  "I  am  not  como  to 
destroy,  hut  to  fuIHI."  How  did  St.  Paul,  and,  even  more,  St.  J;inic8, 
live  the  life  of  the  Law  ?  With  gri-atcr  light  came  greater  liberty. 
We  Imow  that  it  wiis  luwfid  to  be  a  Christian  and  not  a  Jew, 
but  wo  will  not  sec  that  it  was  lawful  and  possible  to  he  a  Cbristiaa 
and  also  a  Jew. 

VOL.  VII.  I 
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There  mast  have  been  somewhere  a  very  oloar  coatinuit}*,  a  strong 
and  positive  point  of  coEtoct  between  the  two  HystCTos.  It  strangely 
happens  that  the  strongest  pnijit  of  contact  is  whut  hod  Ixjen  sup- 
pofted  to  bo  the  point  of  divorpenco. 

Thc^c  ethics  of  tho  Talmud  are  not  matters  of  argument ;  they 
arc  ninttcre  of  fact,  and  this  in  equally  true  of  tho  social  condition 
of  the  Jows  in  Tulmudic  and  in  modern  t-ime^  The  Quarterly  writer 
extraets  certain  proverbial  saringn  and  maxim.q  from  the  Talmud, 
and  there  can  be  no  douht  of  the  lofty  morality  that  they  teach.  If 
they  are  in  the  Talmud,  and  this  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  will  con- 
test, it  is  useless  to  pretend  not  to  see  them.  The  socisJ  condition  oC| 
the  Jews,  for  many  centuriw  past,  surprisingly  tallies  with  the  Tal- 
mudical  teacbing,  and  this  is  a  ver^'  important  xx>tnt,  to  be  later  con- 
sidered. We  remember  the  terrible  deed  and  its  terrible  conse- 
qnences,  but  we  do  not  remember  that  Chri.st  and  the  Apostles 
came  of  the  Jewish  stock.  We  are  too  ready  to  forget  tho  liberty  to 
speak  in  so  many  s^oiagrtgues  conceded  to  the  Apostles ;  too  ready  to 
forgft  how  little  the  Jews  retaliated  the  shameful  persecutions  of  the 
middle  ages ;  too  ready  to  see  the  faults  of  an  ambitious  race  shut  out 
for  centuries  from  politics,  and  driven  to  the  degrading  pursuit  of 
coumierco;  too  rrady  to  ignore  the  dtwile  citizenship,  tho  opon- 
hauded  liberality  which  subtscribee  not  only  t«  our  hospitals,  but  ulso 
to  our  churches,  the  social  virtues  of  the  Jews  in  tho  East,  mark  this, 
as  well  us  in  the  West. 

When  shall  we  be  Christians  enough  toundcnitaudSt.  Paul's  tender 
ontburHt,  attested  with  evoi  uniiinual  eiirnestneiw,  and  concluding  with 
a  marked  attestation  of  Christian  ttuth  '*'  "  I  have  gn.>nt  heariui.«B  and 
continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.  For  I  would  wish  that  myself  were 
accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  accoi-ding  to  the 
flet<h :  who  are  israelitee ;  to  whom  [pei-tatueth]  the  uttoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  oovenanta,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service,  and  the  promises;  whose  [are]  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as 
voDceming  the  tie8h  Christ  [came],  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever."  When  shall  wo  be  Christians  enough  to  weep  with  Christ 
over  Jernsalem  !* 

It  is  in  the  ethics  of  tiie  Talmud  that  we  find  the  key  to  the  oon- 
tinuity  of  the  two  dispensations  and  to  the  social  virtncs  of  tho  Jews, 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Talmud  even  monogomv,  and 
yet  more,  the  highest  position  ever  given  to  the  wife,  is  practically 
taught. 

Is  there  anything  surprising  in  all  this  P  Was  not  the  T^w  on 
education  for  tho  Gospel  P  Bid  all  the  prophets  and  all  their  disciples 
preach  in  vain  ?  Was  good,  after  it  had  done  so  much,  utterly 
deprived  of  gi-owth  when  the  last  prophet  ceased  to  speai  P    Later 
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still,  ims  tho  Law  annUulutod,  inKtoad  of  «iipereedc<l,  by  the  Qotpel, 
which  was  more  free,  more  capitcJous,  but  only  anoiher  true  reli^on, 
not  coninin,*  and  hostile  to  that  of  which  it  was  ihv  fuIfUineat  and 
the  enkrf^enwnt  ?  People  jtlory,  and  (jlory  rightly,  in  the  gradual 
htunaniiaition  of  the  world  by  the  «iU-nt,  even  laora  than  by  the 
open,  action  of  Christianity.  Waa  the  Lnw  without  such  a  IcaTeoiug 
power,  or  mther,  did  it  suddenly  and  for  ever  lose  what  no  hLstoHcal 
■tadcnt  will  dare  to  deny  to  itP  The  difficulty  lies  only  in  our 
ignorance. 

But  i)reci»oly,  what  are  theae  ethics  of  the  Talumd,  and  what  is 
their  precise  relation  to  thcae  of  Christianity  ? 

In  ejiamining  the  ethics  of  any  nation  wu  idiould  carefully  abstain 
&oin  (i  priori  retwooingf,  and  looking  the  facl8  in  tho  tace,  a.sk  theni| 
with  aU  the  eomeotness  of  which  we  aro  nuuters, — Whoooo  and 
whatP 

£at,  before  we  do  tlus,  we  should  thank  the  God  and  Father  of 
OQT  rtt(»,  who  hcL&  left  no  nation  without  uiorul  li^ht, — to  some  has 
rerealed  the  crystalliao  brighlnees  that  »euuiii  Kuunwly  to  have  lost 
BU^ht  of  iU  sploudour  since  it  ehoue  from  the  very  throne  of  the 
•ource  of  light  and  truth.  So  alone  can  wo  approach  whiit  is  a  Bocred 
task,  not  to  be  done  with  profane  haste,  or  with  miuuto,  carping, 
qtMrmluuH  triiliug. 

Whence,  then,  tJiese  Jewish  ethics? 

From  tho  patriarchal  religion,  from  the  moral  law,  from  the 
leaching  of  propheta  lutd  schooU  of  prupheta^  from  the  groat  sorrows 
of  iaroal,  all  conteinplat^Ni,  luid  mo>it  of  all  tbe  Scripture  itself, 
m  an  age  of  intuuse  devout  study,  aAer  tho  nation  hud  been  in- 
flnenced  by  the  caltnre  of  every  other  great  nation  of  tho  old  world. 
If  truth,  and  most  uf  all  divine  truth,  'w,  fruitful,  it  can  never  cease 
to  grow  and  spread,  developing  out  of  iUiolf  not  new  truths,  but  new 
phaece  of  truth,  to  the  very  end  of  time. 

J'rophota,  saints,  and  witneBses  did  not  teach  and  Buffor  in  vain. 
Israel  did  not  fear  and  hope,  sin  much  and  love  wore,  in  vain.  Out 
of  the  maw  of  inatructioa  came  higher  moral  inaight  and  clearer 
moral  truth. 

What,  then,  wore  these  ethics? 

True  to  their  origin,  their  root  always,  their  flower  often,  is  in 
the  Old  Testament.  When  ocremoniuliKm  was  too  strong,  or  much 
of  it  was  lost  in  the  ruins  of  the  hrst  temple,  ethics  were  the  protest 
or  tLe  solace  of  tho  taithful.  So  when  Koman  imperialism  was 
surrounding  tho  Jewish  state,  and  cutting  off  its  free  action, 
ethics  reassM'ted  their  power.  When  tho  temple  had  fallen,  and 
there  was  no  present  hope  of  its  restoration,  the  nation  hod  to  choose 
between  Ohristianit}'  and  its  own  ethics.  It  partly  chose  one,  partly  the 
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other.     It  was  not  indeed  without  dogma,  strong,  clear,  Tt^-dciined 
dogma,  yet  othics  met,  a«  ceremonies  liwl,  a  huiiian  want. 

There  \a,  as  we  might  anticipate,   eoini-tUing  very  special  and 
peculiar  in  those   ethics.    They  are   rather  Kimilar  thaa   identical, 
mthtT  pamllol  than  historically  rfliued,  if  we  compare  them  with- 
thow  of  the  Go8pet     The  Talmudic  adage  ray?,  "Above  all  things 
atuHy."      Christianity'    teaches    the    simplicity,   almost    the  ignor- 
ance,  of  childhood.      Jewish   ethics  were,   if  not   limited   to   tho 
doctors    and    schools,   yet    their   property ;    Christian  ethics  were 
pKaohcd   to   the   common  people,   the    ignorant  and  tho  Tioious, 
publiconii  and  harlots.      Jewish   ethics  hare  a  frngilo  and   tcndei''] 
beauty  that  made  them  scarcely  equal  to  pass  from  the  ideal  calm  of 
learning  into  the  great  conflict  of  the  world.     Like  certain  touching 
mo<Iem  RVHtems,  tho  systems  of  pure-minded  idealists,  they  ahnoa 
fail  to  realise  the  existence  of  evil.     But,  after  oil,  there  is  evil,  and' 
any  system  that  does  not  look  it  in  the  face  and  fight  it  to  tho  last 
mutt  go  down  in  tho  wear  and  tear  of  life,  if  indeed  it  do  not  end  voa 
self-righteous  separation.     Christianity,  while  in  no  way  inferior  iin 
lis  ethics,  recognizes  the  existence  of  evil,  combats  it,  releases  ilsslavcivi 
points  sternly  to  tho  end  of  its  servants.     The  Mishnah  has  no  hcll.^ 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  mankind,  when  dclennine*!  to  reason  out( 
tho  problems  of  good  and  c^nl,  fall  cither  into  ignoring  or  givingi 
undue  weight  to  evil,  either  into  imivcrsalism  or  Mauichajism.      The] 
Talmud  almost  shuts  its  eyes  to  evil,  the  Zend-avesla  sees  it  where  it 
is  not.     But  let  me  not  be  supposed  to  undermte  the  ethics  of  thf 
Talmud.   Very  soon  1  shall  be  able  to  show  by  comparison  with  oth>QF| 
Bj'Btcms  their  lofty  height. 

III. 

Here  it  bocomes  necessary  to  oxamino  the  tht^iry  which  makes  tho 
ethics  of  Judaism  and  Christinnity  uiei-u  natural    jiroducls  of  iho 
Shcuiite  mind,  a  tUeorj'  that  has  K-cii  pnijjouudpd  with  nstonislunf 
conJidcnco  by  the  very  men  who  had  ample  means  of  knowing  how^ 
falhu-ious  it  was.     Those  who  may  think  that  this  qocstion  is  beyond 
tho  pro^-ince  of  tho  present  article  will  have  reason  to  change  theii 
opinion  when  they  see  how  clearly  a  historirnl  view  of   Shcmital 
ethics  affords  materials  for  that  coin  pari  win  of  which  I  have  jus 
spokon  as  enabling  ns  rightly  to  estimate  the  ethics  of  the  Talmud. 

Mucli  of  the  ethics  of  tho  New  Testament,  in  pwrticuhir  of  the  uelf- 
denyiiig  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  strike  a  Shemitc  and 
a  European,  I  would  nlmost  writo  a  "  Frank,"  to  exclude  the  Turks, 
very  dilTercntly.  Oo  to  a  Shcmite  and  tell  him  to  return  good  for 
nil,  to  love  his  enemies,  to  give  bin  goods  to  the  |toor,  and  he,  be  he 
Christian,  Jew,  Muslim,  or  skeptic,  will  answer  with  n  sigh,  **  This 
is  all  true,  but  I  am  a  sinner,  and  I  cannot  perform  it."     Go  to  a 
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Kuropcan  and  he  will  hear  you  with  incredulity,  and  then  tell  you 
that  it  14  all  caAtem  Bgurative  language,  and  that  society  could  not 
hold  together  if  such  precepts  were  practised. 

It  ia  remarkftble  that  in  one  province  of  ethics,  tho  Shemite  and 
the  European  change  places.  All  Shemit^,  without  a  revelation, 
all  but  Christians  and  Jews,  would  be  incredulous  as  to  the  practice 
of  those  precepts  which  refer  to  the  virtue  that  is  the  very  crown  of 
mondity,  and  oo  signilicantly  enough  has  among  us  taken  its  name, 
whih'  £uropcans  would  acknowledge  that  they  ought  to  be  practised, 
and  lauiL'Ut  Iheir  own  human  feebleness. 

It  ought  never  to  be  foi^ttcn  that  the  society  of  early  Christians 
by  which  the  golden  rules  of  the  (Jospel  were  first  practised,  tho  true 
ideitl  lifu  first  lived,  was  a  society  of  Shemitcs,  a  society  composed, 
not  of  select  scholars  or  unworldly  ascetics,  but  of  the  whole  body  of 
believers  in  Christ,  and  therefore  something  wider  than  tho  largest 
bupos  of  Judaism.  Wo  bavo  to  realise  what  this  society  was  and 
what  it  did,  and  then  to  ronicniber  that  it  waa  a  society  of  i^hcmites, 
B  matter  which  deserves  closer  examination,  for  it  is  of  momentous 
importance. 

Thehistorj'ofthoSbemiloracoin  relation  to  religion  and  morals  can 
be  bettor  understood  ii'  we  look  at  the  picture  in  the  Uiblo  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  at  tho  time  of  £lijaU.  Wo  see  a  nation  of  boliovors  and 
of  misbelievers,  of  thtf  purest  believers  and  of  the  groeseab  idolaters, 
grouped  round  tho  eentral  figure  of  Elijah,  the  ascetic  man  of  God, 
and  of  iVhab,  tho  sonsnal  man  of  the  world,  a  nation  divided  between 
belief  that  taught  aociuI  morality  and  nurtured  the  germ  of  it.i  full- 
grown  plant,  and  idolatry,  which  wns  but  the  excuse  for  tho  Inwost 
and  ooarso-st  vices :  this  is  but  a  single  view  in  the  history  of  a  race 
that  has  been  at  once  tho  foremost  in  monotheism,  and  among  tho 
very  lowest  in  polytheism,  holding  sternly  by  tho  very  simplest  form 
of  belief  and  worship  tho  world  has  ever  seen,  except  the  belief  and 
worship  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  yet  given  over  to  the 
basest  and  moftt  debasing  idolutry,  to  idolatry  from  which  Greeks 
shrank  as  contemptible,  and  Romans  aa  cruel,  and,  agaio,  the  race 
that  has  practised  tho  most  chivalrous  monogamy,  and  yet  is  to  this 
day  the  ouly  ouo  that  has  combined  thu  degradation  of  polygamy 
with  high  iutelloctual  culture.  In  diOervut  periods  of  its  hietor)* 
the  aepurate  lines  so  strongly  marked  in  that  picture  of  the  kingdom 
of  Suuuiria  etrungvly  divide,  but  they  nuver  mix.  If  a  pagan 
Shtuuitc  has  a  faint  knowledge  of  monotheism,  it  is  never  fused  into 
his  paganism,  but,  like  a  Une  of  precious  ore,  appears  here  and  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  dark  mass  of  common  earth ;  if  ho  has  glimpses 
of  a  pure  social  morality,  he  sees  them,  not  in  the  lurid  mists  of  his 
own  paganism,  but  in  tho  fur-off  sky  overhead,  pure  as  that  which 
ehone  on  his  parents  in  the  Paradiso  of  God. 
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A  paradox,  or  rather  a  mirucle,  is  this  race,  which  wao  for  at  lawt 
tvo  tfaoQHiiul  yearn  the  e:cponcnt  to  nmnkitid  and  in  iuelf  of  trvb 
religion  and  high  ethiVd,  which  dow,  iu  3lobftnui)iulaiiiKin  is  the  grettt 
•(^filioaeiit  of  the  nniv^risal  tnnmiA  of  both.  On«  thin^  we  may 
•afely  conclurle,  that  whereTcr  wo  tmci?  true  reltg^cm  and  pureetMoi, 
there  we  may  infer  Shemite  influence,  but  we  miut  beware  of  the 
fallacy  iuToived  in  the  converse.  The  Shemite  was  the  missionary 
nee  of  the  ancient,  world,  but  the  truth  was  a  treasure  in  its  charge, 
not  an  inheritance  it  hud  by  nature. 

I  will  tiike  two  examples  which  prove  what  will  be  ecen  to  bo  of 
no  Bniall  importance,  that  the  ethics  of  the  Talmud  arc  iu  tlietr  germ 
of  extreme  antiquity. 

Scnpttiro  speaks  not  merely  of  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
grantod  to  tho  (iontiles,  but  of  a  prinuoTol  knowledge  of  tlio  true  Qod, 
^von  to  the  fathers  of  mankind. 

The  old  Eg}'ptian8  were  iHutly  Shoraitce.  Their  aspect,  their 
langunge,  and,  modt  of  nil,  thrir  religion,  i-ontain  the  proof  that  the 
constant  influx  of  Arab  bliMHl  that  is  still  elianging  the  African  popu- 
lations is  no  new  phenomenon,  but  that  the  same  current  hoft  set  in 
that  direction  since  the  very  beginnings  of  the  biatorv  of  nntions. 
The  Book  of  the  Dead,  already  mentioned,  deals  wholly  with  the 
welfare  of  the  soul  in  the  af)cr  state,  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  the 
jargon  of  Nigritinn  incantations  we  find,  like  the  Semitic  gmnimar 
of  the  essentially  bnrWic  language  of  Egypt,  the  inculcation  of 
man's  responsibility,  and  the  moral  conduct  by  which  he  should  gain 
Jiappiness  in  the  future  of  his  houI.  But  thia  in  not  all.  Even  amidst 
the  multitudinous  and  incoherent  vocabulary  uf  gods  and  genlj, 
where  names  are  often  ns  muiistrouin  as  thoir  funas,  we  are  siurtliid 
to  read  of  Ood  in  the  singular,  or,  if  you  will,  in  the  aMnict.  Thus 
the  babble  oJ'  polytheism  could  not  drown  the  pristine  kiiowltxlgo  of 
truth,  as  <»n  some  storm-beaten  coast,  above  the  discordant  clamour  of 
tlie  many-voi('ed  »ea-A>wl,  rises  aud  falla,  yet  never  censes  Co  sound, 
the  suli'mn  roar  of  the  va^t  ocean. 

But  even  these  remarkable  facts  are  not  enough  to  prepare  ua  for 
tbi*  teacihing  of  au  old  Kgyptian  book  of  moral  precopta  Here  we 
find  the  bumlago  of  idolatiy  almost  shaken  otf.  Once  embitrked  in 
Ilia  pubjecti  the  ancient  sage  dismisses  the  divinities  of  Kg^'pt,  and 
fi^unds  his  teaching  on  man's  responsibility  to  Ood. 

The  proverbs  of  Ptah-hetp  foi-m  part  of  the  oldest  manuscript  in 
the  world;  the  original  wos  still  older,  a  work  of  probably  not  Inter 
than  ».c.  3100. 

The  writer  speaks  to  mankind  as  a  fothcr  to  a  son.  Tlic  object  of 
man  is  the  attainment  of  long  and  happy  life.  The  way  of  attain- 
ing it  is  by  virtue,  which  is  life ;  while  vice  is  death.  Virtue  is  due 
to  God,  aud  tarings  from  filial  obedience.     No  part  of  duty  is  more 
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Btrong^ly  inawted  on  than  the  duty  of  husband  to  wife;  the  husband 
to  tbo  cpiie  wife.  Nu  evil  is  so  great  ae  thnt  wliirh  »prtnga  from  the 
harlot 

"  The  obedience  of  a  docile  son  is  a  good  ileed  :  the  obedient  walks 
in  bis  obedience,  and  he  who  listens  to  him  becomes  obedient  r  it  is 
good  to  listen  to  all  that  am  produce  love ;  it  is  the  frrcatost  of 
goods.  The  son  who  recoiTCB  the  wowIb  of  hia  father  will  therefore 
become  old.  Obedience  is  loved  of  Gorl ;  disobedience  id  bated  of 
Him.  The  ht^art  is  mooter  of  the  man  in  ot>ediene«,  and  in  disobo* 
dience;  but  man  TiTifies  bix  heart  \>y  his  docility." 

"The  rehol  who  does  not  obey,  does  absolutely  nothing;  he  sees 
knowledge  in  ignorance,  virtues  in  vices;  everyday  he  oommits  with 

audacity  all  kiud»  of  fraud,  and  so  he  lives  as  if  he  were  dead 

Wbitt  the  wise  know  to  be  death  is  fats  life  everv  dav;  he  udvauces 
in  his  vsyn  loaded  with  a  mass  of  curses  every  day." 

"  If  thou  art  wise,  take  care  of  thy  house;  love  thy  wife  heartily, 
nourish  her,  clothe  her ;  it  is  the  adornment  of  faor  body ;  anoint 
her,  rejoice  her  during  the  time  of  thy  life." 

**  A  rock  of  abominations  whence  it  is  impossible  to  remove  oao- 
self  [is  the  bad  woman] ;  she  outrages  fathers  and  husbands  with 
the  minions  of  (ho  harlot ;  the  woman  who  seeks  man  is  an  aasem- 
blugo  of  every  kind  of  horror,  a  bag  of  every  kind  of  fraud." 

With  such  teaching  as  this  the  history  of  the  nation  has  much  in 
common — moat  of  all  in  the  high  dignity  of  the  wife,  who,  in  the 
tomb,  is  represented  seated  by  bur  husband's  side,  hand-in-hond,  as 
she  sat  by  him  in  life  at  their  feasta,  the  one  wife,  whoso  title  is 
"kdy  of  the  house." 

It  is  verj"  curiouu  to  compare  the  teaching  of  a  work  so  strikingly 
resembling  the  Book  of  Proverbs  with  the  direct  appeal  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  to  the  belief  in  future  rewards  and  puni^ihmentji,  not 
indec^d  that  the  idea  that  the  good  man  is  really  living,  the  wicked 
man  really  dead,  already  in  this  life,  can  exclude  the  notion  of 
future  life  and  future  death,  for  it  nither  aids  it  But,  though  we 
luay  remark  in  passing,  that  the  ismclites  in  Kgypt,  and  for  the 
centuries  before  Ua^id,  could  seorcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
ancient  Kgyptian  knowledge  that  thcro  ynos  a  future  stale,  it  is 
im|>ortaut  to  observe  that  the  real  point  of  contaii:  between  the 
remains  of  old  Kheraite  religion  in  Kgj'pt  and  tho  later  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  Old  Tcatamcnt  is  ethical.  And  it  is  still  more  curious  to 
ohservo  how  completely  tho  lofly  ethical  level  of  the  Biblical  work 
in  rofereiioe  to  tho  marriage  slAto  eonnocta  it  on  the  one  band  with 
the  K^yptian  moral  book  before  it,  on  the  other  with  the  Talmudical 
aayin>{s  utler  it  The  Kg%'ptitLn  book  is  Imt  a  bud,  but  it  is  a  bud  of 
good  promise.  That  the  Jews  of  the  age  of  Moecs  were  for  tho 
hardness   of  their    hearts   allowed  a  greater    latitude  than  cither 
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tho  older  Ef^jption  writer,  or  tlic  later  Hebrew  of  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs eonccdcs,  is  but  a  proof  of  their  low  state  of  cn*ilization.  Kut 
tho  germ  waa  ia  tho  Jewish  raee,  and  it  survived,  and  ultimately 
throw  off  polygamy,  to  which  tho  noble  Arab  haa  fallen  a  victim. 

I  have  spoken  oC  documents  far  anterior  to  Hoses  ;  let  me  speak  of 
tho  life  of  another  Shemitc  notivo  long  after  him. 

People  are  becoming  occustomed  to  think  of  Mohnmimid  as  a 
reformer,  and  no  doubt  he  effected  reforms  of  great  value  in  tho 
Btem  fluppresaion  of  infanticide  and  the  tightening  of  the  roarriago 
bond.  Jle  found  hiA  people  mainly  idolaters,  and  for  tho  most  part 
idolater!)  of  the  iKwe-vt  kind  ;  he  left  them  atriet  raonothoista  ;  yet 
he  cnwhRd  out  a  fender  feeling  of  chivalry  that  was  trao  to  tho 
Shemite  heart  after  God  had  once  given  it  this  precious  jewel,  and 
that  was  parallel  to  the  fame  feeling  in  tho  Talmud,  anticipating,  but 
not  so  clearly,  the  heights  reached  by  Dante  and  by  Petrarch,  and  by 
our  own  Surrey  and  Spenser. 

The  romance  of  Antar  (properly  Autarah)  ia  a  modem  composition 
of  inferior  interest,  viewed  either  for  plot  or  execution,  and  ftTitten. 
in  a  miserable  ntvle.  It  has,  however,  this  remarkable  characteristic. 
The  moral  purity  of  Antar's  love  for  'Ibln  is  quite  unexcelled  in  the 
romances  and  poems  of  modem  chivalry.  And  the  story  has  been 
heard  and  admired  in  the  t«ntB  of  thousands  of  desert  Arabs,  and 
though  tho  Muslim  doctoitt  have  placed  it  in  thoir  index,  has  been  fur 
long  past  reeitcd  at  Cairo  by  men  who  take  their  name  from  its  title ; 
and  yet  in  not  one  parage  does  it,  as  fur  a.4  I  have  hcanl,  iiruny 
orientalist  is  aware,  cuntiiin  uii  appeal  to  the  hai^ur  feetiiigs  of  the 
people.  Aiituruh,  though  like  the  brilliant  Esh-ShaufarA,  also  a 
hero  and  a  put^t,  a  ravim,  or  Arab  with  black  blood  in  his  veins, 
is  emphatically  the  national  hero. 

Antarah  was  a  poet  of  the  age  before  Mohammad,  and  in  the  Seven 
"Suspendetl"  Poems  which  remain  (o  us  of  those  which  were  hung  in 
the  Ra'abeh  nt  Mekkeh,  one  is  by  him.  A  pagan  of  those  wicked 
poela  whose  works  Mohammad  prow^ribed  in  public,  but  recited  in 
fiecret,  Aiitarah'a  remains  show  the  reason  of  the  national  choice; 

Listen  to  the  criticism  of  an  Arab  writer,  unhappily  imonymoua. 

"  I  would  that  we  had  with  onr  Isl&m  tho  genenwitv  of  manners 
of  our  fathers  in  their  paganism.  Antarah  of  the  horsemen  was  a 
pagan,  and  Hasan,  son  of  llince,  a  Muslim.  Antarah  was  restrained 
within  the  bounds  of  duty  by  his  honour,  and  El-Haiian,  son  of 
H&nee,  was  not  at  all  restrained  by  his  religion." 

If  we  institute  another  compariBon  between  the  ethics  of  the 
Talmud  and  those  of  Moharamadanism  we  whall  be  struck  bv  a 
similarity  and  a  difference,  that  will  help  us  to  see  how  high  tho 
former  stand  in  the  moral  scale. 

The  so-called  proverha  or  sayings  of 'AJoe  nObrd  the  most  favour- 
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able  Tiow  of  Mohammadan  othics.  It  is  to  bo  rejcpvtttsd  t^int  t-hoy 
have  not  boen  tho  subject  of  a  rritical  analysis,  for  it  is  siitfiniently 
BTident  that  tbtre  has  yrown  around  tho  first  Tmnlcns  a  verr  litom- 
taro  of  the  moral  iiaying:!!  nf  the  Iwst  and  puront  of  those  who  have 
foUcnred  tho  teaching  of  thn  ^ntlest  of  the  firct  Mohainni)i(]fin<i.  tJo 
Tarionfl  are  the^e  RtiyingR,  that  thev  oould  not  pofudbly  have  been  the 
thoughts  of  one  life,  were  there  no  other  evidence  of  the  later  date  of 
Bomo  of  them. 

Of  religion  in  general  we  have  such  sayings  as  "  No  higher  honour 
than  to  be  Godfemring.  Fear  Gr»d,  then  thou  hast  uotUiugeleo  to  fear. 
Trust  in  God ;  He  will  suffice  thee.  Wisdom  is  the  lost  she-camel  of 
the  faithful ;" — this  last  a  striking  pictui'e.  Thu  Arub  awakes  in  the 
deeeil,  and  looking  round  (he  vaet  shield  of  waste,  ho  seos  no  traceof 
his  property  and  his  support,  and  sets  forth  at  once  to  exeroise  all  his 
power  of  tracking  until  he  discovers  the  treasure  ho  has  Lost. 

DuL  besides  theso  general  precepts,  there  are  two  very  distinct 
Masses :  those  which  teuch  the  religion  of  tho  usuelicisin  that  haa 
abandoned  the  world,  and  those  whi(;b  teach  a  religion  which  seta 
ethica  at  the  very  front  and  determines  to  better  the  world.  "  Well 
to  him  who  haa  no  family,"  au  intensely  non-Bhemite  outburst  of 
asoeiicism.  "  Hopelessness  is  free :  hope  a  alave."  On  the  other 
hand,  hero  aie  ethical  sayings  wbicb  make  religion  mainly  morality. 
"  A  thii-d  part  of  belief  is  modesty,  a  third  part  undei-etanding,  a 
third  beneficence."  "The  blow  of  a  friend  jiains  more  than  any 
other."  "  A  man  without  humanity  is  also  without  religion."  "  By 
good  deeds  man  makes  free  men  slaves."  "  Do  good  to  him  wJxo 
do«  ill  to  thoc :  thus  wilt  thou  be  his  master."  "  Thy  brother  is  (he 
man  who  stands  by  thee  in  misfortune."  "  The  guardian  of  an 
infant  is  himself  sustained  by  God."  "A  gcnoroua  unbeliever 
haa  more  hopo  of  Parodiao  than  on  avaricious  Muslim."  "  No 
honour  to  the  liar." 

Two  sayings  may  he  qnotorl  as  protesta  against  our  current  opinion 
of  the  whole  Mohammnflnn  world.  "  Tho  man  bowed  with  sorrow  is 
highly  esteemed  of  God."  "  Hli.sA  in  the  next  world  is  better  than 
enjoyment  in  this." 

But  here  I  must  not  stop.  Where  are  the  virtues  of  married  life? 
All  I  find  is  a  stray  saying,  such  as  this, — *'  No  truth  in  woman." 
Uere,  alas  !  is  the  blot  and  shame  of  Isl^im.  You  may  look  up  and 
down  Muslim  literature  iu  vaiu  for  one  pearl  of  such  a  string  as  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  has  strung  together,  the  fruits 
of  the  treee  of  Paradise. 

^Lct  mo  not  be  supposed,  in  having  collected  some  few  Egyptian 
and  Arab  sayings,  to  have  attempted  anything  to  bo  compared  with 
the  life's  labour  of  tho  essay  I  am  endeavouring  to  illustrate.  I  am  but 
indicating  sources  of  knowledge  and  subjects  to  be  compared,  trj'ing 
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a  little  to  brcsk  up  tho  rongfa.  ground  that  lies  about  this  city  of 
mnrvels. 

Xerv  slight  ly,  and  with  an  anxious  mind,  I  hare  endeavoured  to 
show  the  cnpneity  of  iiihcmitcB  to  prndice  a  high  morn!  code,  and 
that  euch  a  code,  in  a  rudimentarv  form,  was  from  a  verj-  early  tlato 
kncnm  to  them,  and  yet.  that  it  was  not  a  naturnl  outgrowth  or 
arquisition  of  studv.  but  the  direct  git)  of  Qod,  found  nowhere  but 
among  ihoec  who  have  other  traces  of  revelalion,  if  not  a  reTelation 
Itself. 

IV. 

Tho  point  of  contact  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  has  been 
examined  at  some  lenglb.  Tho  point  of  divergence  has  now  to  bo 
nolieed.  There  are  jieople  who  are  iniilined  to  n&k  whether,  if  tho 
cthicB  of  the  Tdlmiid  be  such  as  the  Qtiarffirf;/  writer  has  repreeented 
theni,  in  rhe  very  words  of  (he  Talmud  be  it  remembered,  there  is 
tnything  new  in  Christianity.  Thewi  people  are  in  fact  uneasy  at 
the  discoi'ery  that  they  are  after  all]  only  Jews,  and  nnfortunately 
very  intUfferent  Jews,  Jew«  that  HiUol  would  have  sighed  over  and 
Shainniai  driven  away  from  bis  flw>r.  Tliey  have  nothing  of 
Christianity  Imt  itse1bic«,  nnd  these  seen  through  a  very  dense  modern 
atmoBphere.  Cliriwtianity  differs  from  Judaism  poraewliat  in  its  ethics, 
but  far  more  in  carrying  those  ethics  to  all  maiiltind,  lo  the  very 
ontcasts,  and,  most,  of  all,  in  iU  dogmatic  ^'stem.  Those  who  attack 
Jndfti^m  from  a  supposed  Cbrintiaii  |x>int  of  -now,  and  have  not 
ascertained  whether  they  can  take  that  point  of  \'iew,  arc  neccRRarily 
very  feeble  critics.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  depreciate  the 
splendid  ethics  of  JtidaiFm ;  T  would  not  be  so  foolish,  if  I  dared  lo  be 
90  wicked  ;  but  T  intist  protect  against  the  idea,  that  iieitb»^r  Jews  nor 
Christians  could  ndmit,  that  either  revelation  is  wholly  ethical. 

T.  II 

There  is  a  minor  bearing  of  tho  Quarterly  article  which,  minor 
though  it  be,  may  ultimately  be  of  greater  importance  than  any 
other.  'il]e  time  will  come  when  the  relation  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  will  be  understood  and  acknowledged,  but  it  will  be 
long  before  the  ralue  of  so  ditficult  a  book  as  the  Tnbnud  as  a  com- 
mentary is  recogni.ied.  It  is  so  much  more  convenient  to  have 
one's  commentaries  in  Greek  and  Latin,  not  very  difficult  Greek  or 
Latin  either,  than  in  Ilebrew,  and  a  Chaldec  which  has  nothing  moro 
than  tcntaiire  dictionaries  and  no  grammars.  The  very  dates  of  the 
redaction  of  the  Talmud  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  its  being  neceasarily 
a  comment  on  the  Nf-w  Testament,  and  this  enaay  brings  out  designed 
and  nndesignerl  evidence,  of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  here 
Ting  a  few  points.  il 

The  view  of  Phariseeiem  in  the  Qaartcrly  article  at  first  siglit 


Ihe  Taimud. 


^n 


Menu  irreconcilable  with  tlie  statemente  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
bad  be«u  Rcciistumed  tu  regard  the  Pharisees  of  the  time  in  qncstion 
88  «  sect,  or  party,  comprising  bat  a  small  portion  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  perhaps  not  more  Dumerous  than  the  Saddocecfi.  Vfe  are  now 
told  that  the  I'harisees  were  the  great  body  of  the  nation  ;  tbo 
Sadducece  a  email  aristocratic  party.*  The  real  state  of  things  will  bo 
better  ondcretood  if  we  consider  a  parallel  case.  In  eveiy  Roraon 
Catholic  country  there  ie  a  prepondcmnco  of  lioman  Catholics,  and  a 
fimall  body  of  diissontera  or  skeptics,  hut  within  the  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  is  aCatholio  party,  ov  parti  prdtrti.  Tbo  Pharisees  condemned 
intheNowTegtamentaro  not  the  whole  body,  but  thclcwlingmcii,  the 
Pharisees  who  gloried  in  being  PliarisocH,  the  very  pooplo  whom  the 
l^almnd  condojnns  alraost  without  exception.  We  can  now  undor- 
Btauii  the  seemingly  unqualifio*!  cnndt^imation  of  the  Pharinocs  in  the 
(jospels,  and  S(.  Paul's  dwihimtion  tliat  he  waa  a  Pharinw,  a  dcclara- 
tioD  no  man  of  hiH  unflinching  courage  would  have  mode  had  lie  not 
known  ho  ooultl  miilic  it  honi>sfly  and  unreservedly.  In  the  con- 
troversy aa  to  the  obligation  of  converla  tu  keep  the  liaw,  the  conser^ 
TBtiTe  view  was  urged  by  PhariseeH  who  beliered. 

In  the  account  in  tho  Qwirfrr/i/  nf  the  criminal  law  of  the  Mishnah 
there  i»  a  deeply  tnuchiug  commt'iil  (in  the  most  sacreil  part  of  Gospel 
history.  The  reviewer  tells  ns  that  the  ladiea  of  Jerusalem  formed 
A  aooiesty  which  provided  n  soporific  bevcnige  of  myrrh  and  vinegar 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  that  were  executed.f  "Wo  can  now 
nnderstand  the  rejection  of  the  first  draught,  which  was  offered  to 
Cbrisi  before  hi«  suffering,  and  also  a  special  reason  for  the  preeence 
of  the  Jewish  women,  "  ilaughters  of  Jerusalem,"  "  who  bewailed  and 
Umented  him." 

A  Tcrj-  curious  inquiry  is  opened  by  the  suggestion  that  moral 
Mruig^,  hitherto  con^tidered  to  have  originated  in  Chri>4linn  teaching. 
Were  already  current  at  an  earlier  time.  Such  an  idea  gives  great 
umbrage  to  thotse  who  are  unuccQ9t<;med  to  look  at  the  whole  of 
Revelation  in  one  general  view;  who,  having  been  delighted  witb 
tlie  quotation  by  St.  Paul  of  nome  heathen  nage,  are  shocked  at.  the 
notion  that  our  Lord  could  have  quoted  a  pion6  Itabbi.  Why  should 
Bot  a  pious  Rjibbi  have  been  quoted  when  the  saying  of  a  narrow 
ascetic  was  condemned  Y 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  certain  popular  tenchersof  the 


*  [LJshtfMt,  FMtiimUm  Taimudit  Biawilffmitmii,  p.  SS.  had  toU  m  pratMly  tiJa  i 
**  FhariauHBU  ....  ntabi  genii*  cmi  r>;%lo."  "  ]>o  ediiaBate  Sadducfuoroin  hie  non 
wkte  Buemiu."  Iade«d,  Jtwephus  had  long  Kgo  said  tbo  Bane.  8ov  Antt  xiii-  10,  7 ; 
rCv  filf  S«^i;oi>rcitwi>  toiic  ti'riptivi  ftavof  tr»i06yTaiy  ....    rAw  II    ^ptealitir    ri 

t  [Our  knowlnl(^  of  thii  &ct  <lotii  not  dntc  fmm  llin  nrdclr  in  th«  QMrUrif.  Li^lt- 
Ibot,  //or.  fftir.,  <»  aintt.  sxrii.  3i,  givca  from  thfi  Bahyl.  SanAtdr.  fo).  i2.  1 :  "Tndltio 
Ml,  ftmhiu  gtaeroaa*  Uioroeoljnnitanas  hoc  6  aporttonoo  nunptu  mc  vcUbulns." — BiJ] 
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age  of  ClirUt  and  Ibo  Apo^llem  Htiintl  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  the 
dide  of  tI)o  toscLcrfl  nf  the  final  redaction  of  tlio  Tjilmiui.  Tbero  I'a ' 
no  doubt  Itittt  mmo  oi'  the  Jewish  doclora  of  that  agt;  held  aU>oI',  uud 
led  instjniction  to  religious  inipcators,  men  who  then,  as  lu  uU  agea^ 
thought  that  religion  consisted  of  dreases,  servicBs,  Beaaons,  duyit, 
times  of  derotiun,  hmgth  of  prayers,  postareA,  and  all  that  isc.'icludtKl 
by  the  idea  of  "  the  faith  of  the  heart,"  to  which  the  Talmud  reduces 
all  the  commandmeutR  of  the  Law  (p.  4-iS).  Had  any  belief  not 
been  able,  through  the  kind  force  of  ciilamily,  to  throw  off  much  of 
such  withering  delusion,  and  this  the  Jewish  belief  had  undoubtedly 
done  long  ago,  it  woidd  have  perishwl  altogether,  eaten  up  by  a 
miserable  cruS't  of  funnidism.  Dot  as  the  Jews  have  undoubtedly 
long  thrown  off  verj'  mach  of  this  coating,  why  should  wo  not  bedievo 
their  books,  when  they  show  us  how  long  ago  this  waa  done  ? 

VI. 

"Wliftt,  then,  ia  the  result  of  this  evidence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  history  of  religion  ? 

1,  The  essential  identity  of  Jewish  and  Christian  morality. 

2.  The  Jewish  origin  of  modem  social  virtues. 
ti.  ITic  continuity  of  revelation. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  all. 
Ingenious  critics,  better  versed  in   the   literary  history  of  thai\ 

Orcvks  thun  of  the  Jews,  have  construct^  a  chain  with  IMato  at 
one  ©ntl,  and  St.  Paul  at  tho  other,  with  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and 
notably  Philo  between.  This  theory  must  now  be  ebandouod.] 
Thinkers  of  the  same  school  have  been  at  great  pains  to  dcrivfti 
modern  social  virtuea  from  a  Gorman  or  a  Itomaa  source.  Their 
theories  are  equally  disproved.  Host  of  all  has  there  been  a  tea- 
deney  in  almost  all  tliculogiana  and  critics  to  draw  a  sharp  Uno 
between  the  Law  and  the  GoKpol,  tf  not  to  consider  tho  Law  as  in  no 
sense  a  revelation.  This  position  is  now  reversed,  and  the  two  reve- 
lations, as  heretofore,  must  bo  held  to  eland  or  fall  together. 

In  tho  Qwnr/^r/y  article  a  key-note  has  been  struck.  Tho  world 
has  now  a  right  to  expect  from  the  author  a  fuller  description  of  the 
wondrous  realms  he  ha»t  jouriteyod  through  in  order  to  produce  thia 
heart-moving  essay,  in  u'hich  j  iistice  ih  done  to  an  illu&irioua  race,  and 
a  grand  hook,  both  long  oppressed  under  iko  weight  of  suaiiicion, 
hatred,  and  jfulousy. 

As  I  ftnish  iL  not  ensy  labour,  for  it  ia  not  easy  to  form  even  tho 
slightest  eatimate  of  the  great  prohleios  I  have  dared  ta  face, 
I  remember  it  is  Christmas-Day,  and  there  rings  in  my  ears  its 
divine  mesiiagc : 

*'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  ani  on  earth  peace,  good-wiU 
toward  men." 

Reoinald  Stuabt  Poolk. 
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TheKrg»o/Si.PatT!Or,the  30U*eo/Beckab.  Bj- EnXfiST  DB  BtnfaEX.  London: 

LoQjpjiuaJi. 

MEHXEST  T)E  BUNSEN.  iniiwdtin^f  much  nf  Ibo  wide  «U«cumve  kaowlodge 
t     of  hiii  illui^trioui!  fathor,  and  uniting  with  it  a  RtiYinp:  toAto  for  iinw  cc^m- 
biDatiofuof  fnoUui'l  thu  pLTix<ptioii  Qf'romoto  simlocics,  roatinupi^  in  this  \rnrlc 
tht'  liii»  of  thought  which  wits  worked  iit  «onio  loiiRth  in  hi>t  two  volumw  on  the 
"  Hii]il>Mi  WL^«iom  of  Chrirt."    Tliero  the  tnaio  Uihsih  was,  that  fmm  the  time 
of  ZurL>iMter  (whotn    ho  ultrntilitxl  ivith  AdAm),  tburv  htui  boon  a  tnulitional 
-tnjuaui»«l<in  of  xpirituAl  triithri,  Auob  an  Vft  foiinil  in  t)io  nohlcr  cleuionti*  of  tho 
[jSetul-Avecit^ ;  tliut  (mta  time  in  time  these  Wort>  utti_-n<d  hy  lIt.<bn.'W  teacbws,  aa 
llu  tho  (lutcriptiuii  of  Wixiloiu  in  iJii  Br«tk  of  Provori»;th«iHft<tr  lh«  rotuni  from 
i^Jahvlon  they  were  kept  secret  by  the  Jt-wish  t«i)chi>r8  of  Ptileistioe,  and  wero 
[parBally  titturctl  hy  thode  of  AJoxandriu  in  th«  Wii^dom  of  Solomon  uiiL  Ec^lo- 
Bi^sti'-:!'! ;  that  these  formed  the  hawy  of  the  Gospel  vrhtoh  WM  preAchcd  to  tho 
:  ■  '■  ■  in  pijimblca,  and  coinm\imciit6d  in  fiilnuA  1o  Uie  diitnpleii.    Tho  dif- 

:  <'lw'c-eu  the  teacliiuarofkiit.  Puul  and  of  the  Apoetlea  of  tho  Circumutstou 

Ttwt,  thut  ho  prochiimod  without  rcwnro,  whiio  tliov  Mlrovp  for  a  timo  to  coboouI, 
1  Hub  apocryphal  [in  tlie  senso  of  hvUfn)  wiwlom.     *rhe  rehition  of  tlm  Ou^pul  of 
St.  Jonti  to  that  of  the  other  threo  ia  oxploincd  in  tho  amuD  wu^. 

Tho  "  Uiddou  Wi«loru  of  Christ"  mot  with  uioi-e  iip|<r**eiiitiou  Drom  forotoa 

tiuu)  from  EngUfih  critics.     Soint'  of  tho  Littor  wero  shocked  at  tho  idea  of  llio 

Rdistiaotioii  dmwu  bvtwuuu  uur   Lui-d's  enteric   nud  cxoturic  tenuhiug;  eumo 

.  3l>okMl  on  the  book  as  a  n>rivaJ  of  Onostidwrn ;  wine  wor«  sroptical  as  to  tho 

rtriiicucv  cm  which  tho  thvuhos  wl-iv  biinvl.    M.  Eiuilu  llumouf.  ou  thv  othut 

hand,  in  tho  Iteuiu  dn  Dmx  Mouiirt,  welcoaied  it  a*  a  valuable  contrihutiou  to 

tho  H-ieiicu  of  Tcli^o,  luid  ut^iioied  to  it  a  high  plucu  iuuuu{;  tho  moHt 

"  reiuurkublo "  beatuwut  ou  tJiat  Hubjet^L 

In  "The  Keyaof  St.  Pott-r"  M.  de  Bunwin  hrinj^e  hoforo  uk  yut  moi-oi;tart1in» 
theoriiw  an  lhi.t  nuiult  "f  bin  n-.-ii-aiirhi-*  in  llm  intvi-xiil.  KlurtiuK  fruiu  tim  fuittii 
-Inougrht  togother  in  th<>  lUtioJo  Rtth'tiitte  tn  Jiiaith'a  "  niciiniuuy  of  thL'  Biblo," 
that  the  huusu  of  H<.'<.'linli  1n)locig<-<I  to  Ihe  Keuiten ;  Ihiil  they  ptuyod  it  i.x>a- 
Fpitnonrt  part  in  tho  n^ligifms  ntvidutinn  uuder  Jthu :  thut  they  wero  welcouiExl 
by  tb«  prophut  J'jromiiili,  miij  ii!liniitti!ly  iiiroriMinitiiil  liv  iidoiitiim  into  (bt»  ti'ibu 
[JLevi,  ho  poci*  on  to  find  tnu.'os  oi'  thewi  Ketiitcs  thi-ouph  tho  vholci  history  of 
mel.  In  the  Jl'jch-iliitej'  ho  boo-*  Ui'ii^  who,  tuJiiii|:  Ihnir  nmneji  fnim  Re«;li«b, 
FChe  "cliariot"  of  li;:ht,  wwo,  throny;h a limtr  suc(*%ssinn  of  centurios.  the  vfhieloa 
by  which  th«  liiddeii  wis"loni  ufilivino  truth  llml  bml  inimt  frmn  IIil"  prinn!V;il 
nrrcfaituui  giron  to  the  Aryiut  raixs  was  transmitted  to  tho  ChriKtian  Church. 
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IctmI  ii  Mxxi*  roprwont^tl  n»  a  mixixl  race. — half  Aryan,  half  ACriran.  The 
taimfir  is  thronj>aout  tho  purer  uul  nobler — th<!  rirciichra-  of  a  loftitir  mono- 
u ;  liiu  latter  Umdi  to  aUl  bault  to  fotiobo-worKuiji  and  idolatry.  MrU-hi- 
t.  Job  (M.  do  BanMn  ttinta  his  belief  in  their  idinttitr),  jL^thro.  C'lUftb, 
Jodiiu,  DuTid.  Ajnpb,  Jeromiab.  on  tbn  repi«KotatJv«6  of  the  K>:»mto  el«mont. 

le  qtMfltioQB  wbicb  gather  round  tho  natnos  of  JohoTab  and  Elohim  aro  eottlnd 
tlw  WUQ  vny.    Tho  forcior  i«  tho  Kuuitu,  tiio  Ultor  tbu  Ucbrvw  name.    I'ho 

le  of  tho  tiro  nnniM,  aopamtelf  rfr  jointly,  in  history,  or  prophecy,  or  psolm. 
TO]iraieat«  tho  iiomllvUiiU)  or  thu  couQuuuoo  uf  tho  twu  eti'Muas  of  tntditiou.  In 
the  twofbltt  lino^  of  EImuut  and  IthAiuar  in  tho  AiUY>ntc  pneetbood,  in  the  pcuM 
oT  till)  Suribul  »ut.-cut^<ju,  lu  iu  lliUul  and  Shiunioiu,  hu  linds  tbo  sasau  iudica- 
tioii  of  iL  dijublrt  ocii^in.  Tf:e  Kadducrt4ia  and  tli«  Saul<litcean  |>ric«thood  ore 
HohiwTB— th«  "  Son  of  David  "  unJ  tho  fin*  dirtciidon  Konit«B.  The  Plmriwos 
arv  KwuitM,  who  winli  to  kis-ji  Lheir  dodriim  n'iUiin  k  lumow  tar<-la  of  diMi-iplos. 
Tim  (TiriKtianitT  of  St.  Paul  was  tho  roroUitioD  to  all  men  of  tlio  Koniiw  Ociipo!. 

Riit  Lboii^li  it  Wii^i  tliuH  ]>i-oi^iuiiiii«l  in  iln  Lnmil  ciiitlinrt-i,  M.  dtt  Buiv-ittii  huldtl 
that  thtiro  wiia  a  vaat  body  of  trulha.  oriKinally  EimitA.  still  bifldcii.  Tho  HymbvU 
iu  the  BeTwlation  of  8t.  John  and  oth^r  aiKic-nlyptic  IxKiko,  tbuitu,  wiiich  gxtlixr 
nn  the  older  aymhole  of  tho  Sacrnd  Ynhim",  still  await  an  expUnalJon. 
Tnoir  rwlntion  to  the  idolatrj'  whinli  itronr  out  of  thum  and  urer«I"tdow»id  thttn, 
tho  mysteries  of  Incaniation  and  Rwlnmptinn,  tho  relatinna  hotTToen  the  Bible 
and  the  Churob, — nil  tho  quoffitiun>sn-hii-b  tho  Bible  sui;(f(.>Bts  but  4o<w  not niurwvr, 
tho  deVQlopntents  of  d<iotrin4^  in  Gccl<>aijiit1icjil  I[Ut.ory, — thdio  are  Teferral  to 
"  tho  keye  of  St.  Pot«r,"  and  to  tho  ■'  progiVMisive  consciousnew  of  the  Churcli," 
of  wbicb  tho  See  of  Rome,  in  its  hiHWricd  crtiitirmity,  i«  tho  suprem.-^  livini; 
lefH'esentative.  To  Romo  nL-«onlio(;Iy  ho  turns  fur  an  answer  to  many  cjuvettonit 
wbicb,  ve  Cancy,  would  took  the  powor«  of  Pius  IX.  and  bis  adviaers. 

**Tlua«  ii  a  RulC  and  it  must  ba  bridged  Qvm.  CanoiM  of  tiiu^rpix-tallon  ore  tlio 
renuiraneBtR  of  tbe  a^o.  Thojr  can  ooly  be  eapplifMl  by  the  rev^Ution  of  what  ie 
bi>Wn.  Uitf  Apot-nlyiMn  uf  the  AjwcT^-phii.  EIov  itvtv  tbe  (.Joopola  gradaaUr  COntpOMd 
ui  lLi.'  i'lirni  wu  i»[.'<-ivpd  thoin  (vim  m»  Churc-li  iti  Lhti  fuutti]  (imitury  F  Wtial  btaiae 
of  &i.  AUt;hi;w'i  llubrow  Gocpd,  — that  wfai<:h  8t  Jeronw  tiaoAlotod  C  What  becnuae  of 
the  '  Expanilioaa  of  tlio  Saying  of  the  Laid,'  baaed  apon  tb»  tvnchiaji^a  of  the  eldera, 
by  BSah^i  I'nptaa,  to  which  work  St.  Irannus  and  Euaobiaa  nfer  as  euHttng  in  tbmr 
tlna  F  what  ihiLn  did  St.  Mark,  St.  Lukv,  and  St.  John  lako  m  the  tnoniSnien  of 
Apoetollc  tndtlion  f  How  arc  ii>TQboli  to  be  intctpreted  i  Tboie  are  sane  ot  the 
urgent  qiuMlioriA  of  the  day.  What  we  knew  not,  the  SBcoeewra  of  St-  Peter,  the 
pOMMKire  of  Um  kf^ii  of  St.  Pet*r,  of  tlm  kuyof  Rarid,  do  know;  iinl«e«  wa  aMMimn 
that  th«  tndition  of  thia  Cbureh  has  becooie  a  inerv  (Mion,  and  u  in  no  vceae  *  Ibo 
uoDoiy  of  Uie  Cbwob.'    Lot  the  myMery  of  BubyloD  IbU.     Let  Rome  Bp«ak." 

We  have  thought  it  due  to  U.  do  Bunaen's  natn^,  to  hij<  iri<lo  reading  and 
manifbst  eamostneffi.  thna  to  ekotdi  die  outline  of  a  thoon-  whicfa  -VKt  cannot 
adopt,  and  which  seema  to  us  basod  upon  oonjoctural  identi&»tioD8,  oft«n  upon 
pr««irimi!i  otpnolO}rioH,  oftnn  upnn  a  serica  of  probobilitios  or  poadbilities  dooll ' 
witb  aa  fact«.  To  the  final  dumiLnd  uf  the  paaance  we  bare  jnat  quoted  w«  EiL>ar 
tho  only  aaemtc  of  tho  800  of  ^)t.  Peter  would  be,  as  with,  die  vexed  ({iu'eition 
of  the  temporal  power,  the  fiimiliar,  oft-repealed  *'  Hon  soMMmtM."  But  in  thia, 
a»  in  his  foruK^r  oonk,  the  ntiubir  who  oan  keep  his  hood  clear  amid  the  fiuana- 
tion  of  new  theories  and  tho  whirl  of  transfbrmod  foots  will  iiod  much  inlbmia- 
tion  glciancd  frtim  thd  work.-*  of  groat  Oriontal  echolars.  and  many  sa^geHlaon«, 
orton  fruitful,  whitb  Ihrow  liynt  upon  tainiliai',  yet  obwun',  facts  Ul  Saored 
HLrtory. 

Tht  Conlinuitif  0/  Seripttire,  ad  dtdared  by  the  TtHimtmtf  of  our  Lord  amd  of  the 
Evarujtlika  and  Apottht.  By  WoxiAM  Paob  Wood,  Vioe-Chaocellur. 
Londi>u:  John  Hurray. 

Tinfl  naoftll  little  book  consists  mainlv  of  the  teetamonies  of  our  Lord  and  'd' 
the  Xew  Tcstomont  writers,  cited  at  lougtli  atididactd  Iel  juxtapo^Uos  wiUi  thu 
Old  Toatameut  poaaaf^  to  which  they  refer.  'Riey  are  arranged  in  tho  order  of 
the  OldTMament  books,  to  abuw  how  loTffs  a.  porti'ou  of  tbem  are  tbont  attoeteil. 
The  work  ia  prooedod  and  followed  by  some  very  raluabla  remarks  of  Sir  W. 
i'aoo  Wood's  on  tho  subject  wlucb  he  thus  doslres  to  illustrate,  tho  Coutinaity 
of  Scripture.    This,  iu  ma  prefoce,  he  coosidsn  under  three  beada  :^ 
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"  i.  Tho  H ubrri oTtTu! U-  ^>f  (ubjcd, — tli«  grtutL  epic,  if  I  nisy  v^nturo  rorerpmly  so 
to  call  it,  of  thn  ('rcjktion.  Fall,  bwI  Rostontiun  of  roan.  2.  Du)  Tllurdl  Uoicy :  or,  Uui 
Vtaif  ol  drngn  «rttb  refctvnov  to  mnti'a  moral  piroparalioa  for  the  gnat  work  aT  R«- 
dmijitMn.  S.  TI>o  Hpirittwl  UoJty;  or,  Iha  nniEonn  declantion  of  die  conpUte 
BMttindon  of  Ml'in  laiui  to  Us  Fwat't  Ior»,  I>t  the  Jlree  ncmy  ■>r  Gt4  the  FnUiw, 
thnru)^  (itxJ  tbn  Son  u  &  UedlBlor. — Oarvbo,  Ihoogh  naa.  thould  be  trvo  fnm  awn's 
ntlt,  ajxl  williiu,'  to  ofler  vp  HimBcIf  mui  ftl«Ding  wraiHoo  for  all  mankiniL  thmwlif 
aniwing  jU  iiif  ii'Io  Him,  uia  purrJaMing  '''r  litem  the  gift  of  Ood  thn  Hair  (ihij^tt  hjT 
vhuu  Itwir  buuU  wvoJJ  bu  mneirvd  tu  a  slAt«  of  luring  oboil)«ic«."^(r.  xlL) 

Thaw  Ihrna  ha  tliit»  fi>ll<iwN  out  with  ranuh  cleameas  and  fnin;jdkity,  giving,  sv 
teii— mti  on,  muir  vuluublu  luuti>  uu  c<«cb. 

In  liin  po-lwript  h«r  dfinlit  ift-illi  tliA  atill  nbidinff  offeol  of  Ood's  Word  on  Om 
hnman  rru»  an  a  {K>rtinn  at  the  subject  without  wlikb  ita  oonademtion  would  be 
iDCvotplotc-  Tb^trn  is  uo  ininxi  pHWttrfuI  ixjuMrli'mtimi  tluui  Hiis  jii  aid  of  uur  moet 
holy  hith— that  while  othor  writings,  other  echtxilti  of  tbonght,  Atherinflu>>uoe», 
have  bod  tb^-ir  diiy,  uid  b»TV  mbmkL  away,  Miti  wor^  aud  itiltiifmoo  of  t^^  book 
ha*  uot  ouly  >urrit-od  tbeia  all,  but  ib  manifostly  OToti  now  nnly  in  its  yoath. 
so  to  bpeak ;  is  |ir^puuit  with  nuffbtior  chan|{9B  amoajf  maukind  than  any 
articbt  wbicb  history  bu  y«t  seen  :  still,  changes  which  thi::  book  ia  fully 
capable  of  ocouuipliuiiiig,  and  wbicb,  when  brought  ubuat,  will  but  load  tu 
tDuru  Aiid  more  yut,  by  lu  uamoq  and  but  fjuntly  nispeotdd. 

In  ttuuiid'ully  reoommeDdina  this  little  book,  we  ((aote,  as  a  aaiuplo  of  what 
is  lo  ba  toolwd  for  in  it,  one  ofiti  concluding  Mtatouoea : — 

"Tho  |ic»onal  Mn«i  of  thi*  bliiM«l  continiiitv  in  thoM  who  hara  once  bmrtiJy  w«l- 
MDwd  tba  <««ivliinp  uf  Lhuir  Kil>i»  u  H  Dialt'ir  ot  tjxiMnmuo',  Ktuf h  uiIdt«aHili|^,  a*  1  do, 
b«lien!»  la  ita  tniUi,  I  may  sUo  thankfulli/  dwnU  upon.  1  do  not  UtUu^'o  that  any  ima 
who  bad  Boujbt  for  guidance  oroamfurt  in  itnpuf^ltaaimirfiniodia  his  bopo;  iboQ^h. 
of  (-ourfc,  tu  any  one  vrhoreada  aimi>ty  to  <'nlicit»0,  or  to  Jtulgo  tbat  WonI  by  wbldi  wu 
balisra  w8  thai]  ba  iud||ed,  it  would  bo  \'aiu  to  oddnat  any  orj^unient  dmocod  £roai 
pononolexpcrienoe. — {P.  127  ■) 

TUt  Ifitloij  of  Ttrnet  io  the  Death  of  Motti.  By  HEHtRlca  EWAU),  Profeeaor 
of  tlu  Utiivontity  of  OuCtlngou.  l^vuslatM  froin  tbt>  Qttrman.  Edited, 
with  a  Pr«&vc«.  bv  BOBSEIJ.  liAUTCfSAti,  U.A.,  I'roftwor  of  Ilebivw  in 
Maneltostor  Now  Collego,  Loudon.  LondoD :  Lvugmuiia. 
Tnta  tranalatioa  reproaQnts  but  a  fra.^nieut  of  the  sevaa  rolumea  of  Ewnld'a 
"History  of  laruil'^u  work.  obeez'Tos  Pruftuuxir  Mjtrtiaaau,  oxtoaeively 
Studied  in  our  UaivanitiM,  as  well  aa  much  udmirui  by  many  cnuDoot  writera 
oat  of  Oermany.  Some  of  lbs  latt«r  are  quotwl  in  tba  itroTacej  an  U.  EraMt 
Benui.  Pr.  E/jwUiid  WiUiam^,  and  Dean  Stonlsy,  who  chanotanaM  the  "  lli»- 
tory  of  Israel"  ua  "  a,  noblo  work,"  though  ba  disagree*  with  many  of  il«  goiisnl 
BtatotDoute.  ProCsMod  atudwits,  tniiaed  not  only  to  habtt«  of  MTore  attentioa 
but  aUu  to  Ibu  guardod  weighing  of  sU  tbey  rtiiul.  and  acoustouutd  to  gatlMC 
tb«ir  storm  from  dowors  of  oTory  leaf,  will  tOAko  thoir  ^iiu  from  this  erudite 
work,  ovuu  if  tbey  should  coosider  its  umiu  priuoipltR!,  w  we  do  mast 
tborongbly,  aoaound.  An  olaborato  Analytical  TadIo,  by  the  adiUur,  is  al  onoe 
A  proof  of  tho  ruudor's  tiMd  of  aitiilBTioo  oud  of  tbo  logical  arraagemaat  of  tbs 
author's  matter.  Tbo  Kefiaanoatio  disooreriea  of  the  Gtjttiii;j:«n  ptofieuor  (aa 
far  on  tha  promout  tuIuioo  is  coaoarocd)  vo,  Uwt  tbo  rouUiuiudi  is  tbe  oompo- 
•iliuii  of  viu-ioua  authors,  wbose  soreral  Hhares  be  evou  uudwUikea  to  deliue; 
uid.  iu  wKordauco  with  this  syiitoui.  tbo  'Tire  Uooks  of  Mo«>o>  '  ird  ilistributed 
belwvea  Uw  "  liook  of  Ori^us,*'  tbo  "  Pro^otical  Marralom  uf  tbe  PriiaiUvo 
Hiatories,"  thB"ThiriI  Xamitor  of  tbo  PriimtiTo  Uib-tonca,"  tbo  •■Fourth 
Xarrator.  &«.."  mid  Ui«  "  I>eutoroQonu«t"  For  the  rwadw'*  furtbw  iufor- 
tOktion  of  Ewald'a  treatment  of  tbe  early  Bible  history  we  caaoot  do  bettor 
tlui  extrai;!  Um  following  pMtttge  from  tbu  Kditor'n  pretaoe:— 

"When  KTraU  ahowe  ua  Abraham  asa 'repmualatin  man,' and  hi*  mtmlei-itur*  M 
tbosa  of  u  Urga  triba,  and  tlw  quorrela  of  Jacob  and  Kaau  a«  i^at  intnmntiofial  ntnig- 
daa  beftweeu  Ihu  Hebraw  and  Arabian  trilMa,  mtbor  tjiaa  the  patty  atrife  of  a  fvw 
hwdamwi.  the  histvy  oemtoua  a  gTaador  »ado  tban  wu  bad  any  idea  of  before ;  and  we 
lode  with  hi-txhurnoa  cagamuM  for  what  mora  it  may  diadoM.  Stori>.»  which  hofore 
amuacd  na  with  lh<TLr  prvUiauaii,  now  bill  of  the  iatea  <rf  onipima  aud  thn  darolooawiit 
of  nationi :  and  wo  se<j  wby  thpy  h"vo  boen  pnrsonruil  fioni  an  aultqaity  >o  h%lL  that 
th«  dcrda  of  individanla  have  Itm^  been  obliUiratod."— [Praf.,  p.  9.) 
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Heabo  telbusilmt  "  tbu earliust  pcrioil  oftLo  lifuuf  thoGrc^s,  RomauB,  uid] 
Hebrewfl  i»  ii"w  c-aUoij  nivtiiical ; "  end  that  Kwalil  has  done  for  iho  Hebrew  Hi*- ; 
tot7,"whiit(>.  MlUleratid  Xiebulirbavuduui>rurtliu  Uruvk  uid  Bomnu.  Well,  w«| 
venture  to  owktI  that  if  "  tliu  KLrifa  of  a  tew  hurdnmeu  "  is  only  '*pot[>y,"  tha^ 
"  iatortuLtioufU  struggto  bctveen  tbe  llebrew  aod  Ambiaa  thbw"  m  uuliiiug 
very  great;  uid  if  the  frog  vtmin  vyvT  mi  much,  «b«  will  iiarnr  look  like  "  Ihe 
^tcB  of  ctnpinM  and  the  developmnit  of  uatioiiB."    And  further,  if  tho  mass  of 
Kiiglisb  llible •readers  idkt  do  longer  hpo  in  the  putrini-cli*!  hinlurieii  a  rerela- 
tiou  of  tho  F&tlicr  of  mui  leading  His  ohitdr&u  iu  tlu'ir  individual  uud  faouly 
lifo,  but  w©  shut  lip  to  the  allemative  of  pickiiig  np  cnimb*  «f  aiiti(|iiarmn  lors 
in  nJlaj^oncnl  did^iiis«,  thoy  will  ooose  to  reikU  those  liistoriw  at  all,  or  the 
Book  iu  vhich  tiiey  rtq  foimd. 

On  MiratUt  and  Prophecji.     By  Wiujam  J.  TRoya,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul  s.     London :  llaycfi. 

We  truxt  llwt  w^  »ilmll  not  oSbiid  thv  ublu  and  li-umt'd  ntitlior  of  Uiia  book  bj^ 
nyinr  tJiat  bo  pccnui  to  u«  to  bo  thpoloj^cally  a  "  urosa  "  between  Tliomaa  AtjuiniuJ 
and  L)r.   Rnwlaml    WilliiniiK.     Cmryiup  out  Uio  »rpimt'nt  of  bit  lrwiti»e  oa| 
*' Tho  Biblo  and  its  Intprprtftors,"  he  pathcra  np  nil  tho  doubls  and  diltieultioa 
which  Clin  bt;w:ldi.'r  tlm  pliiin.  Prwk'>it«iit ,  "Eibli.>Cbri«linn,"(indniiikeH  bimfecd 
tbnt  ho  hnfl  not  a.  Icp  to  Htand  on.     If  he  rhanpfw  hi^  positiira,  and  lakoa  up  tho 
ground  of  htstoriwil  ov-idi-iiw  uiid  c;rili<-iMii,  then  Hr.  Irou»  i««iil»  liiin  as  the 
**  literary  Christian "  with  ni'W  pnrplt -xiticft.  dwoHs  on  tho  bonndloaanem  and 
hoficloBHnciBB  of  tin.-  tii>k  K'forv  him.  on  the  niouifold  ajntrstlicdonK  of  cntic»  and^ 
intoriiri;t*rs.     80  far  rhp  work  n^tnindH   iia  of   the  Rector  of   Hi-ond-nudk«.| 
But  when  thv  KTOiitid  v  clvnred,  Dr.  Irone  ooue«  foi-wiml  to  tho  Imlp  of  thw  por-1 

Sk-xwi  iiTiuinir.  IIo  invitofl  him  to  atyopt  the  j>osition,  "  Thdt  Scripture  is  w 
►ivine  whole,  nml  roct-ived  from  Clirist  quite  apart  IVom  mticifim ;  "  unit  how-i 
OTor  impc-netmblfi  it*!  moftiiinc,  or  dai-k  it»  hirtoiy,  it  "  epc-nks  my9t<'ric«  to  thsj 
Church;"  that,  consequently,  its  "litenuy  nease,"  treated  "as  any  othfl 
bwjk,"  is  •*  of  flocondotj  conscqiwnco  at  inobt." 

In  applying  tbet>o  pniidjilos  to  the  two  milgoctn  of  bis  prceont  roliunc,  Mr. 
Irona  laye  down  the  axiom  that  the  iniindics  of  tlio  CUd  'IV-nltiUicot  stand  on  a 
hicfa^r  or  lower  footirg,  ui-oordins  a»  tboy  ai-o.  or  nr*  not.  i^eforrod  to  by  Chrirt  - 
iu  Ui^  tt.-auhinp,  or  wrapped  up  »it)i  hiwtorit!*  wbidi  lUf,  ur  aiv  not.  so  refen-cd  io.\ 
Tho  niiruokd  nf  Mo»«-t<  uiid  tho  crclo  of  wondors  tonni-ctod  with  Elijah  iindl 
KUidiD  belong  to  the  fonticr  clnss,  lljoio  of  Buluum  iiiid  tho  Book  of  Jiidg««  toj 
the  Ifttlcr.     llic  history  of  Balaam's  os»  is  trialod  as  the  narrativo  of  a  vi^onJ 
(ia  tliiif  ho  follows  Miiiinnni(i<M);  ull  thut  ifistntugo  iuit  h  "  uutural  iuilreiiiQs;'*j 
tlio  crushinfi  of  tho  propbcl's  foot  against  tlxo  wiJl  u*  liko  tI»o '•  Irauce  sensa-j 
tiou,"  tbo  "  inirulius  roeling,"  wtiic-h  uroiuucni  uro  fumiliiu*  wiUi.    Tho  uai-rativt] 
of  the  wonder  when  "  tho  sun  stcjod  still  on  Uidivm,  uud  the  motm  on  the  TaU«_ 
of  Aijiiliru,'  ia  trt-atcd  us  ui>  iiit<.-r]<oIat«.'d  piit^mp;  it\>iu  tho  B&tik  of  Jashor.  ii^l 
torruplinp;  tlio  nttrrnlire;  and.  thou^-h  Ur.  Inms  ihiukH  thut  "  wo  aresttircom 
at  libvrt}'  to  doubt ''  tbut  "  sotiio  n.-uiiirl;ablo  bigiiti  in  Uie  beavcne  uro  tracoublo 
both  in  tho  ninvtccnth  contury  before  ITirij*!  and  in  tho  (?inhlli,"  bo  is  yet  bold 
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enough  to  say  tbnt "'  it  is  a  Miriuus  ivqioniubility  for  any  man  to 
authority  of  Christ  for  a  certain  view  of  a  fart,"  and  11  minido  "which  Christ 
UiuLOtilf  jmsaod  by  without  uoticu." 

go.  too,  in  dealing  with  prophe(;j%  I)r,  Irons  do«  not  shrink  from  tabulating 
e%-ery  Moatnanio  pniuiction  ivfbn-ed  to  o^  piich  in  tho  Kew  Tcstnincnt.  with  "  ita 
iipjiareitl  aenae  in  the  Old,  if  reud  liki<  iiuy  uthivr  book ;  *'  &o  as  to  leave  on  the 
nuud  of  th«  rtMidor  tbo  imprei^-inu  that  they  all  hArl  ti  renl.  perhaps  nliw  an 
adnquate,  historical  fultilnji-nl  witlitn  tho  horizon  of  the  proiihcta  who  uttered 
them.  It  lA  true  that  bore  also  liu  claims  submi^-'tion  primarily  to  the  authority 
of  our  Lord  whei-uvHr  \it>  bos  sanctioned  any  Bjwjcjftl  intcrpivtatiou.  ana 
SMondurily  to  that  of  iho  Church,  aji  guided  to  the  true  spiriiual  meaning;  ct 
propb'-vieii  which  wna,  at  fii«t.  to  reuiHin  within  tho  limits  of  tho  letter.  Inci- 
d(>nlallr,  in  tliis  work.  Dr.  Irons  has  some  n-inurks  well  worthy  of  tho  attention 
of  tbi-  Biblical  student  on  Uit'  different  foimuloc  of  dtution  used  in  tho  NoVj 
Testament  quotations  from  the  Old.  Partly  on  tho  autliority  of  Jewish  writer*,* 
portly  by  an  induction  from  the  New  Teetament,  ha  (.'sdouvourB  to  prare,  and 
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Vft  think  anocaolfi  in  proving,  that  tfan  icon])i,  "  ns  it  is  i/'rtMm,"  "lu  ttie 
Rcrijttiir'-  Ruib,"  and  tho  liko,  bavo  a  biKlior,  mnre  aulharitative  form  than 
"iMxvinlmg  to  tliiit  whii'li  wu*  tfiiilirn  by  th»  rimiihi'l  ;"  miJ  in  exjiluinina;  Imth 
fwt-<  ttt' pa>«ag4»  he  accepts  anti  ajijilioa  tm>  truth  tiiut  "  tha  po'ir  idee  r>l'B  ualEtKl 
p]  n.-!i.i8tic  f>r  fOretwUiiiff  tniij-  Iw  oinilnuittHl  wit.li  thi^  fnct  Ihat  the  reoonl  yf  o^xry 
trtt'liriitii  flTid  of  every  faiatorjr  of  any  ikToured  pn^pbet,  pri4»t,  or  kin^  nf  the 
fonn'T  cnvenBut,  wouIhI  nuvza  aa  if  oonatnictdd  to  suf^ast  somethiilfC  of  the 
coming  \[(«Biah." — (P.  S6.} 

Tb«tiivthod'whiQh  Dr.  hvuB  pn>po88aba«,«t]6(U<t,  the  merit  of  being  a  "  abort 
and  oo^j*"  oao. 

"There  i«  no  trcord  Diat  tbo  Priraitivn  CKtircb,  wbcn  (h«  Qacjwlof  St  Jobn  nppmrini, 
' exainiued  Ua  uluim*,'  'dftoU  Ila  autbonbip,'  'dobato'l  thu  ounsLften<rr '  and  r<Ml<^y  of 
it;i  itAlMnont^  or  anything  nf  tbo  kind.  Ko,  it  vnx/rtt  at  ohm.  Thia  first  thin:;  wa 
llntl  id  tlMt  n  BOeifty.  railing  itwlf  Ihn  ('liriati'm'ii  Church.  foWrnrfthotiospf]  lu  IHvjno; 
and  wc  know  that  that  Churrh  haa  Oone  mi  for  them  l.TOU  ymn  iiin»>,  ntid  fnrli  Diat 
Goapal  nov,  ....  Oitr  propocitio«  is.  thnt  tliis  ttt  tho  way,  and  tbe  only  way,  uf  re- 
onTUi^  Divino  BaralaltoD.  It  it  tho  way  uf  Fnilh,  th<]  way  of  thv  Catholic  Chnrch — 
the  ChuTth  atthe  Creed^  the  PricHthood,  and  the  (WrampnUi." 

It  martftts  not.  i.r,  whowroto  bonka  or  whon  thoyw^rmrritton.  whethi>r  ihoy 
■wvrv  iitilht>»tic,  annnymoiis,  pseudunjinoiit ;  it  mntteni  not  vbat  tbcy  6P<<ia  tn 
tnectn  when  w*^  iiit«»rprfTt  the-m  as  wo  vmild  any  other  book.  Vfc/ffl  they  are 
tme,  and  that  is  «?ui>ujih,  Doubtless  for  thiwe  who  /i-eK  But  wbnt  help  hua 
T>r.  Tmns  tf>  (Hve  to  Thnac.Ti'ho  do  not  fr>rl  ?  Whnt  (Titorion  Hofl»  hP  offPT  whnre 
the  foelings  thnt  nccopt  cooflictinB  bwliefs  are  equuUy  stronjj?  How  does  he 
iuiKW«r  tho  doubter  who  /rrt4  that  the  doctrine  of  tho  Atonuinont  ia  at  Tamtira 
vith  bis  moral  sonse,  or  tho  secturiaa  who  /nU  that  it  is  utterly  onreol  uoltiiw 
it  hring  tiio  amumnj»  of  perannal  aolraticn  f  Uow.  on  this  trroiiuil.  «an  tho 
Ctiiholic  maiiitiiiu  bid  poaitjou  against  the  iJible  Chnationy  Wo  fcnv  that  tho 
only  tinitwwr  v>'hich  can  bo  i;i\'cn  to  thoso  quentionB  is  that  which  M.  do  liiiiittcu 
lpv<.'s  in  bis  "  Koys  of  St.  l*ot©r,"  "Ad  Jivme  tpeak." 

The  tverruK  of  faith.  TjOiidoft  atifl  I'Miiihnrgh  :  Bliichwood  and  8011a. 
A  SVOK,  th«  otiji>t-l  of  -nrhir-b  is  to  shov,  that  Fnilh  is  trust  in  Christ,  tbiit  it  i« 
M|iubto  of  inc.reaM,  ami  that  th>7  tii>'«iub  of  iticroa.'wi  nr«  prAr1^r,  the  de>-oii«nii1 
ttody  of  the  Smpturea,  and  a  holy  life,  ae^ms  at  first  to  belonjt  to  tbe  Hn>«*  of 
books  which  the  mviewer  eAJ4t«  on  one  fide  t*  having  Hitlo  or  no  inteif  ^t  for  him, 
but  which  oll«ii  vindicate  for  themselves  a  rniVwi'iVlur  by  a  sale  wbiehshowii  hat 
they  mt'nt  tho  Viints  of  many  thoiuuods  of  renders.  Tne  "  InoreiULi  of  Kaith," 
ID  i>pit«  of  the  appiireiit  narrowness  of  its  Bc>ope,  belongn  to  quite  au'Mhwr 
ailojfnTy.  It  is  ovidoully  tho  work  of  a  man  of  wide  cultupo  as  w*dl  as  X'Xvtf. 
Piwval,  Untlcr,  Hooker,  the  Coiifewions  uf  the  Heforiued  Churches.  IttHhon 
Bull,  Dn  Xowmao,  Jonulban  Edwards,  eron  Montaigne,  utid  "  Essay*  miiu 
Beni-wv,"  wud  Uooan's  '"  Vie  de  JftsuK,"  all  contribute  in  thi»  wuy  of  ar^jjmiicnt 
and  illustration.  The  student  will  fijid  rauoh  that  will  help  him  to  nnder^innd 
the  IfefMrmntiou  cuutruvereics  as  tu  tho  iiatuie  vf  jui<:ifii.'uiiuu  lUid  tbe  work  of 
ju^tifyinjr  faith— wh<?thor  faith  he  trust  in  a  liviug  nerwin,  or  Ijclief  in  11  ilog- 
Qtalic  i^y^itvni.  or  tbu  UKMUiiLUue  ( ifduct'i)  of  porsuiuu  luitTatinR — whether  it  is 
bent  rull-pr*jwn  in  Ihe  woul  of  the  belioror,  or  paiiaea  tbnuigh  the  rtnp-ji  of 
infauey  and  youth  (o  the  st:iture  of  the  p'rieet  uion.  To  tuany.  doubtlefit,  ■  h'-so 
wili  Mtem  aa  forfrotten  dii.]m1os  that  lie  far  beliind  ihp  iiioix  u^riialiiift  probl^ma 
of  our  own  timo.  To  ut  it  is  at  ouco  intun'tlioi^  and  t^tiK^L-tory  to  tlnd  n 
tfaou;;htfi)l  mid  wttll-inforiii'Hl  vrriter  dealing  with  tiuMit  a'<  recn^iiiniiitf  that  lh«y 
art)  <|Ui-*tiuna  which  touch  toan's  life  >!till,  an<l  yet  making  his diacosnon  of  tbcia 
Huboidiiiatt!  and  nuhitwrvit^nt  to  [trmonul  rdligion. 

m«  JHw)*  TwicAer:  fcftVy  (Ae  ilfc(mi<d  .SnyVnjt  o/oar  Lord  Jrna  dhriai  during 

Itit  Mtuittri/  on  KiHh.     Lodoou  :  Smith,  Elder  iJt  Ca. 

I^IS  Tulunie  is  ■Irictly  what  it  yrotvuanti  to  be,  aud  nothing  i^lse-     "  It  KvnUl 

dninble,"  pays  tho  e<htor.  in  bis  {or  her)  prefuce.  "  that  words  whioh  am  tto 

|irMtuilN,  and  which  muni  nmiuin  niuiJly  ))n,%i[iuH  to  all  gvat-nitions,  "houM  Imi 

Sthtred  together  into  acempk-U)  wnole,  and  jire.'u'ii imI  in  a  convenient  fi->nn  for 
I  iiso  of  thow  who  yalxiu  thvui."  All  th»t  niu  been  added  to  our  Lonl's  on-Q 
VOL.  VII.  K 
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It  vould  bo  difllciilt  indood  to  Cud  tho  lifo  that  wuuld  not  yield  Ha  lesson  when, 
Uil(t  by  filling  linnds.itssoattoiwl  mcideob  vere  stmag on  those  inner  nndllnry 
Uuts  of  iHii[)ijfc'_',  which,  ck'ftilj-  fV>lIoiV'.>d,arD  Bo«iito  niooptillthoymyBteriouily 
wmjiitt  tho  moBt  insipmtioant  Iiislory  with  the  whole  conrw  of  things,  thus 
TuuiidiuK  it.  off  into  ft  liiiily  of  its  own.  But  wv  bolierc  tbiit  jiwt  in  pmportiuu 
t^i  luck  uf  Plaiiii  tfl  notieo  on  the  part  of  tho  subject  sliould  be  tho  insi;;nt  and 
capability  of  him  who  uudurtukoH  to  toll  tbu  "  iiiy&tic  titlo."  EujorwQ.  says  tlt&t 
htk  Invtvift  laj^irid  man  ;  w*^,  in  cnm moo  with  the  public  at  large,  lore  AavffieinVt 
biogn^ber.  Whuii  tb>.'u  wo  hear  it  miuarkt.'d  u^'aiii  and  u^in,  ovor  a  bit  of 
^Kogr^hic  work,  that  the  subjort  of  it,  bki-  running's  Knife- piiuder,  had  "  uo 
"•tmy.  wo  may  loiuludo,  not  uurt-iuioualily,  that  uio  bio^aphur  luu  stanjoly 
Iinivi.">d  him.'*iilf  *uffi'-i'-ut. 
Mr.  ThLwioii)  Martin's  miffTortimo,  aa  Profossor  Aytoon'B bio^raphor,  wa^that 
f  CaiiiO  t<i  hin  I:l'>Ic  tiici  v.A\  xnjigilii'cl  wilii  ^1  iJin  ciinveiitioiial  aids  of  the 
imoir-writ«r,  and  commnnded  tmt  en^'ucoesa  to  all  poqiiiaito  iutbrnuitiou.  Thia 
Inay,  pi'rlmpf,  ■i-t'iii  juiradoxical ;  yui  it  w  ti-uo.  H«]Hintt4  fkctit  anil  dfltails, 
lyin;-  cliuttfirfd  on  tht*  inlelh'Ct,  wonnded  by  rofwnt  loaa.  ofton  act  like  Kpongra 
in  drawing  off  iind  itiiKiirl)iii){  lbc.<  vitnl  Quid,  which  they  will  M'arne  ^\f  furth 
again  iiiilnRH  HiibmiHfid  to  Buoh  juunfiil  prtvasurr  aafaw,  tor  theaahoof  truth,  arc 
WiUinjf  to  trimblo  thiajiKolvo*  with.  Wo  all  know  how  inouniiiij;  r»lattTfi» ovor- 
Tay  tl^ir  Ifttters  with  incjdfiiitii  and  aayinga  rr»mt>mborod  by  hlnnt  contrast,  and 
tbntWd  down  on  tho  pap'Oppraxxiri'lj',  however  nisiitly  and  iiiunically  wordttd. 
ifr.  Xlartin  wo.'*  for  many  yivars  intimately  aaanciated  with  Profofiaor  Aytoun  in 
Ut«mry  laWur;  h«  aimed  beei(l«n  at  to  close  an  mwimilatioit  of  tliought  and 
piiriiDv-  with  rhoiw  nf  his  friend,  that  ap  to  the  publication  of  this  memoir  thrt 
shiirpest  criliiw  wom  »l  «.  low  to  which  to  ossi^  BQine  of  thu  bappiwt  jrux 
d'mirit.  Mr.  Martin  knnw  lh«i  ontgoings  a,n(i  incominga  of  I'rofpaaor  Artmm 
ao  wuU,  indood,  that  wh«n  ho  oamo  to  writo  his  meatoir,  hv  bad  actually  to 
akettth  a  sort  of  alter  r^.  All  this  was  faTourablo  enough  to  our  bdoc  told  in  s 
.oartaio  tonu  wbtt  tbo  proTossor  Uid  an4  ttti-J,  but  by  oo  inoana  fiivouiablo  to  tho 
wrilor'a  cluarly  exhibiting  to  ns  what  ho  roallf  tvat.  Wo  have  hero  clew, 
lowing,  gntiMtml  narratiro:  r>coaHonaI  quaint  «pintod  turns;  MSta^  sparkling 
with  o|u|^aiDiiuitiG  point  aud  itiuvrti ,  the  pixifeaaor'ti  boat  oita  of  hnniour— 
and  he  nus  a  inu&tor  in  tho  Uirhtttr  Sr<:-work  »ort  which  Bparkl<«  britliantty,  but 
does  not  Bteadily  illumiaate — ^being  rtkilluUy  oonetoneul.  But  we  lack  Uiat  aort 
of  iuMighi  wbich  "  opens  a  fonegroiind."  and  e»  ahtiwe  iia  the  main  subject  faith- 
fully. I'erhaps  th^  jiriinaiy  oonililion  to  tho  attaiuni^ut  of  this  is  that  the 
liu^^raphor  should  new  his  subject  from  a  wholly  forei^  piano  of  lift)  and 
ight.  Mr.  Martin  is  h>cht  whim  ho  says,  "  ll  ii*  ugt  for  mn  to  attempt  to 
10  Aytoun's  plaoo  in  litcrutnre,  I  lived  too  neat  him.  and  loTcd  the  man 
<  Woll,  t<>  lie  an  itnoartial  entio  of  hifi  work,  own  wore  I  di»DO»od,  which  I 
lun  not,  to  ait  in  juiiement  upon  it"— (P.  248.)  But,  nerottheleaa.  ho  tells  us 
,  fiiat  Aytoun 'a  o<Ie  uu  thu  IVinco  of  WalW  luarria^  wi4X  iuwimiKirably  the  b«Rt 
pabUshod.  which  is  very  like  sitting  m  jndgnont  a  little  haranly  on  the  work 
.of  other  and  highly  diatin^iahod  poets.  Mr.  Mnrliu's  luvmoir  will  b«  rwd  as  It 
[  doflvres ;  but  it  will  not  bro  long,  nor  will  it  kei')i  Aytoun  living.  Tht^ro  is  a 
I  eertaiii  Gtaoss,  and  yet  a  c«rlaiu  "saraoauiof  doHtiuy,"  iu  tho  fact  that  Aytoun, 
who  only  wrote  clever  jmx  <Ceinirit,  should  have  had  his  laat  chanco  of  retnem- 
branoe  comuiittxd  to  ouu  in  many  roepwlfi  so  liku  hiuu 

Aytoun  owed  more  to  happy  chance  and  cultivuttan  than  to  natnr9.     Sut  l«t 
ns  be  ju»t.    it  i:)  «oiuuthiiijj  that  a  roau  makee  much  of  what  he  hiia.    Uc  boil 
,  |bo  knack  of  hitting  qIT  a  t«rii>u.s  nitttlvr  with  tiudi  di!xU'rou>(  H^'hljii-.-w,  that  he 
'was  leniptcd    to    bo  light  in  manner  even  when  he  was  earnest  in  piiriwwo. 
Tlii*  biwi  in  him  a  sort  nf  cytiiciil  nian-of-tlu—worldiMLi  which  but  ill- ex ji !>■■*« -d 
the  real  ^KHluvirt<  of  hia  hiuirt.     His  ToTyism,  which  waa  fliMimed.  not  natural, 
belped  viry  uioch  tu  tliis  nutult-     It  wa«  but  suldom  tbut  the  luut^r  dupth  of  hia 
iBaturu  w-iu*  )-ttmvl:  the  wcU-trimmed  floweret  of  fancy  and  la<>to.  nintiinf;ly 
twined  toguthar.  Mmuiwl  to  fvnvu  it  off  eQeotively  &ont  tho  licld  of  oxpr««)aoii ; 
and    bo  waa  nerer,  perhana.  puil^  of  a  poMtiro  itiipropnftj'.      Vet  crf^n 
floweni  may  tbut  out  tho  sxy,  and  keep  the  bracing  bn^ith  of  momi&K'  &om 
reaching  us.    It  was  one  of  the  sinoge  paradocEOs  to  U<  m«t  with  in  tiunmn 
ehamrter,  Uiat  Ay'ouu.  while  bo  almost  scorned  lo  »c«oi  in  eamoat.  yet  abso- 
lutely needed  sotnething  irhicli  he  could  bo  in  eanic*t  about.     "  Fmuiltan  "  is 
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perlwps  tho  moet  dorions  piaoo  of  vork  ho  0T«r  did.  But  bis  cbotow  wore  mnxtly 
unfurtiuLate.  II«  foupjbt  wildJy  for  hiB  party,  yet  hi*  whole  heart  wa«  D«v«r  in 
tho  work,  oL«0  it  i;<  iw&roo  poiMiblo  bu  coiild  havo  wriHon  so  pUyfullv :  so  that  • 
chiu)K<>  of  sido  mi^ht  have  been  «asy  to  bim  had  circamatann.-^  loudly  ciilletl  for 
iL  Ercn  in  reenra  to  Ja«abitism  hii  alloginncc  viu  unoortAiii.  porBntutl.  Rnd 
daflltod  witit  hX-ik'  fiiuta«tical  Tiuiities.  Uad  aijtuart  oVtiiiilMl  him.  m  'fhuckerfty 
did  ahoiit  tho  Stuortfl,  ho  would  just  have  uuivorod  as  curtly,  and  probably  tho 
remit  hftd  bveu  vory  diiforeut — a  total  eatniDgvineiit  and  a  rovoLt  on  Aytnua't 
pntagauut  the  Stuart«  beoaiuoof  their  Timitios  and  porsonol  littJeneMes.  Now, 
the  pot>tj:>-  of  Jacutriticm  llw  iii  tho  atmo»phoro  of  «moli«ii  which  im  luiitgiiiatiT* 
otkd  impreudoDable  race  threw  round  tho  tuunea  of  othtTwioe  inditTor^ut  iudi- 
vidualit ;  uiid  it  in  thus  tlwt  a  triio  jpoot  munt  viuw  it — thua  UuL  Bums  and 
Lady  Xaime,  for  inatancd,  did  view  it,  and  bo  weiio  jiutitied  in  aiogingof  it, 
Jiut  Aytuun  uhvlt  Tiowcd  JiLOohitiiuii  ihun  duuply,  iiovur  rulatud  hinufolf  to  it 
fotdr'illif  at  all.  It  Vixa  with  biiii  a  [lenioiial  iirrference,  piviiig  naar  scope  for 
piolurcwjuu  aiubidotui.  Hi>uou.  uutwiUuttauuiuj^  thu  pulinh  aud  uie  puwor  of 
DM  "  Ijayx,"  there  ii*  now  MtA  again  a  aham  nng,  a  dubious  ciiuk,  aa  of  s 
fitlM  coin  omoD^  a  moan  of  MterUcg  Bil\'Br.  Well  doea  tho  ptnaaat  writer  romeni- 
bar  how  oii«w,  by  »  wholly  )j:rutuitouH  expriMHiuii  of  opiiiiou  iw  to  thu  lufty 
inttillectual  charaoter  of  the  Stuurtu,  Profexsor  Aytoun  rjused  mich  u  teuinoHt  in 
bin  cIaia(>rovm  lo*  vvwii  hin  wift  iruaHive  uiuiLunr  waa  acaixiv)  e<|Util  to  fjuitll,  hiiiI 
bow,  almost  ridiculouslv  duFeatt^,  bo  had  to  tbH  hia  defeat  by  n  reluctuob 
diachnjyo  of  humour-  ai*  insight  wiur  liuiit^td  tu  the  raii|fti  of  uu<r«  fimcy  luid 
tasbe.as  waawell  twcn  in  his  preference  nf  Uarlowti'a ' '  Fuiun  "  to  that  of  Qouthe — 
an  Qpiniuii,  too,  which  iMilk<d  forth  Lnud  a)i|jUuwj  from  a  larfp;  piirti<in  of  hie 
beorera.  and  rcpra'Mcd  hiaflOs  from  a  few  of  them.  But  ho  waa  a  ran^  genial  man, 
furtoixi  for  fricudebip  nud  eocivty ;  uud  it  w  uo  woudur  Ihnt  hi«  fanuliarii  lovml 
him.  Ho  woll  d'^Aerred  mich  a  tribute  act  Mr.  Martin  haa  paid  to  hia  metnnry, 
which  will  be  valuable  for  t^e  e|>ccim<.'iui  t^ven  uf  Eia  humour  and  ma 
peonliar  powen. 


Tht  Imur  L^e  <if  tht  Very  Rev.  Pire  LQcordairt,  of  tht  Ordrr  0/  PrraeAen. 
TtanalatiNi  from  th«  Fmnffh  of  th:^  Rut.  PtRE  OnooARWE,  OP,,  with 
Prulwe  by  tho  Very  Rev.  Fatueb  Aylw.uid,  Priur  Provincial  of  Kagland. 
Dublin :  SViUiruii  B.  Kelly. 

Laoordairt.     By  Bora  Ureexvelx^     Edinburgh:  Sdmonaton  and  Douglna, 

It  bos  been  well  itaid  that  while  in  religion  in<lividuality  diaaolvea  and  dia- 
Bppetn.  iu  trui.'  momlity  it  asBerts  itavLf  nud  ki-uwh.  LiWonUiro'it  lil'u  waa  n 
SMMt  retnarkablo  oun,  inaauiucliaf>  it  oxhibited  tiie  extremeaof  aelf-Micritice  and 
Mlf-aaMrtion — a  reli^oua  ititoaaity  nuch  ua  Heouiud  to  need  nothing  frum  tho 
worltL  and  a  moral  expaitKivvneaa  Biidi  ub  tieeuitNl  to  neod  nverythiiif;.  L)i<-.kUy 
bis  lofty  idual  of  tho  Church,  anil  of  that  uulhurity  which  be  repirdod  oe 
the  (Jhnrch'a  oomti-ci-atcil  wuaptju  aiiii  the  ouly  way  iow&rdb  >jerf«<cl  liberty, 
waa  9inn«thing  difierent  from  the  earthly  symbola  Borne  holds  forth;  and 
hence,  when  tut  Kubiiiittdd  to  In^r  dictal'iM,  it  waa  not  blindly  tut  with  F<'-n^lon, 
but  with  a  fflanro  of  the  inner  eye  at  that  ideal  to  which  with  bim  .-the  ever 
poiuted.  'While,  thenifora,  he  had  the  aoul  of  a  rocluae,  hv  bud  thn  h«nrt  and 
brain  of  a  r^furmer,  and  this  lofty  ideal  of  the  Church  held  coneUuitly  before  hia 
•yea  waa  the  u«xii»  which  united  hit!  nutwnrti  and  inward  life  itiNi  a  haiTUony 
nt  DOM  capttrating  and  uiiuiue.  In  him  the  OTCTj'OWdnn^  tendency  to  myiti- 
cixin  aud  laolatiuii  recorerad  iCMilf  by  the  verj'  uuud  hu  [«>U  for  'iiitward  aide  to 
quick«u  and  intensify  hia  i^iritiial  experiense  and  insizht.  When  he  called 
u{>oii  bin  iriferiora  to  admjuister  Lhs  tenible  aoreritiw  of  dbtcipUne,  the  fire  of 
bU  concentrated  religioua  iwal  burne<l  thmiich  the  very  modiumx  bi>  adX  up  to 
pmtwt  it._  HvQCO  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Mi»e  Oreeuwi.>irB  remark  (p,  UO), 
"  While  his  horror  of  ostentation  indieipo«^d  him  to  public  )ieuit«ncoe,  yet  hii 
ardent  deeire  of  bunuliatioua  souietimes  led  him  to  br««k  throt^b  this  reserve." 
And  thifi,  indef'd,  giTeannootLscion»ly  the  key  note  to  hit*  whAlii  lifo,  aud  funiiahea 
the  BBOiet  of  the  thrilling  power  of  his  oratory.  Ht>  inner  nature  needed 
obstMtlos,  hard  aurfaces  to  reAeot  back  and  r«tleot  in  upon  it  whatsoever  it 
conld  give  forth,  and  it  scuroe  ever  ^ve  forth  spontaneously  until  such  a 
refiector  waa  held  up  beforoit  and  against  it.     "  Tjicordaire  a  was  a  life  mads 
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Bireet  'vitk  endcann^  pcmonal  interraurse,  and  rich  urith  Uui  wiLrin  f^low  thajrl 
ootitnct  iiciil  cnnimtiiiiori  jifi*^":  i"i)    ynL  tbi^  lit",  nrnun'l  which  im  inotiy  uttiitf"^ 
tivoa  (fruv  and  cliuttotwi.  was  )ip*<nl  in  a  >«)liluile  that  watt  uwful,  ia  a  uoigh-i 
bourhuod    that  m-M    mum  uvftil  xiill.  "— ^Min  Gr)»9uw»U,   p.   131.)    BfiulanHl] 
8wotohinQ  ii)  oortainly  thn  m'>!^  imjMrain^  and  the  moat  intenatin^  of  th'i«»l 
tires  which  rlui'l«T>'d  round  Idn-^wdwre'd  (fi\-iini[  bsuk  itHmyirtiogliiw;  and  Mint 
OrMnwoll  ha^t  in  (lur  opinion  d<<alt  with  it  in  a  wi»t  and  mtaterly  way.  MadaintJ 
Swetchi'ie  did  much  to  «M]uce,  and  to  tifire  p9rtQtin<>at  direction  U\  th«  b««t  in^ 
Laooriliuro.  and  to  hHng  into  cleam«Sri,  t.hmugh  contact  with  certain  fonriR 
life,  ths  tnost  recundit«  ^lementti  in  his  tnily  aiii^uiftr  ii«tur«.     Tf  wb  cotild 
OOQCi'ivo  tho  tii-o  Kowmaos  and  .Vrchbishop  Manning  thrown  into  one  iudi- 
TiduuUty,  it  might  gtve  U9  a  faiut  idea  of  Lacordaire,  and  ToUowwl  out.  might 
ini<;i^.'^  Atrani^ cjuosnonB  a«  to  how  it  is  that  fiomci  <)or«adiiTelaiin8ord«vol<)p%j 
Boch  chamctcrH,  nt  onoe  atroo^  and  line,  robust  and  tender,  aelf-abnegatiufj 
and  ao  If- realizing.  U 

It  is  BO  far  fortujial«  that  thoao  two  memoirs  of  the  great  reatorer  of  thtf  ] 
Domiuic^ma  in.  Ftkuob  hiive  appearod  in  Eii|;l!i»il  aimultaii»onsly.     Tho  litloi 
mi^hl  wuU  bo  exchanged.     Anything  a1>out  such  a  man  oould  not  but  bo  in- 
torxstins;  bat  the  Pfre  Chocamo  is  difiUae  and  rambliti^.  mid  faila  to  »bi>v 
tia  cluarly  how  thu  iuiier  tigtiio  of  I.4UMrdaini  cauiv  to  act  do  {wworfully  ou  thfr  | 
oiat«id»  world.     luatead  of  anything  like  scieutilic  analysaa,  we  hava  neap*  a#' 
Isttors-  uud  rvmiiutwenoos  and  ('xtnc-tx :  iuHtoud  of  tho  "  Iimar  Life."  we  haw,  aa 
fa  ae  that  could  poaubly  be,  the  onbsr  life  ol'  Laconlaire.    Mim  Greenw^li  may 
totDotimoa  nood  to  he  supplomuutod  as  to  mattura  of  foul  by  Ohoonmo  or  Mont' 
ftlemb^rt ;  but  her  hno  syinnulliiM,  her  vivid  iutuitimm,  have  euaUled  lt«r  ta 

S'vo  u»  niru  glimpHua  into  thu  itubtlor  aflperts  of  Lacunluire'i!  Iwiii^ ;  and  oU' 
14  whole  (the  piiiiitH  a  ]K)rtntit  whicli  will  bo  reud,  lUtd  wn  thould  taict  h<>i>«;j 
will  U\-B  ill  Englinh  litomture.  Htsr  style,  ton.  \n  well  suitt<d  to  thu  fiubj'-ct. 
We  notice  aomn  alight  diift-iTtn  whinh  iiiiglit  1m  iiionili'd  in  a  iihw  •iditioii.  'fhw 
book  ia  tantwliningiy  eticumborod  wilh nn  undc-rj^rowth of  noteti,  "n^ch,  ooniddor-: 
ing  that  thvro  la  an  appendix,  Hhoiild  either  haie  IxiQn  thrown  in  tJiuro  or 
Wrought  into  the  tiixt  itself.  Then,  MiiQ  Orowiiwoll  unpurdoniLhly  tloba  and 
fipobt  bar  page^  with  italioa,  and  ofton  whtiii  the  ucw  of  them  \a  auythiu;;  but  a 
MUDplioMnX  to  the  rwulur'e  ptmetratiiia. 


fcfmNiuf  Bvirkt  : 


a  IIt4toriK'ii   ,S/(irfv-      ^y   Joujt  MoRLET,  B.A.,  Oxon. 
LoudoD  ;  Mucmillan  &  Co. 


Ttris  book  :h  really  wbiif  il  purporta  to  be.  It  is  not  a  biography  of  Burke, 
nor  in  it  a  inom  rfntntf  of  hi>>  [Kiliticitl  iloin^x,  hnl  il  "  hinloriciu  Htiidv  "  of  th(M0»1 
political  and  Hooial  inflncnwe^  whinh  oombined  Xa  make  liim  u  uentraJ  fiirnre  at.  » 
thuu  whMU  thn  wlinhi  tondi'tii.-ii'M  nf  Knplinh  polilict  tuniwl  in  a  tinw  i!tr«:tj<m, 
uud  one  wliiuh  is  only  now  reisdvinir  it^  full  and  solid  dovelopmont.  Mr. 
Morley  has  tthown  grtvitt  nkill  in  grouping  nil  hi»  iiintvnHU  round  repreiwntntiv* 
mail,  and  at  the  mmc  time  never  ptirmiLfcin^  the  individual  to  nverahiidow  thtt 
baekgrounil  nf  jiritidplo*  which  is  htT«  bin  <i:el  ooiirem  Kvbh  the  "dull, 
arbitmrj* "  Kin^  Oonr^  he  «ii(^'«edrt  in  mli-'Knting  to  hi8  own  pbice  and  to  his 
own  pro[»irtion«  ait  ono  of  tbotto  indiridual  nieu  with  xtboia  "  bistory  has 
etrictly  only  to  do  iw  thn  nrigiuuJa.  iJio  f^irtb«ror«,  tlio  oppfiiK>iits.  or  tho  ropre-' 
mmtutir^e  of  some  of  thono  thommnd  diverse  foroe*  which,  uniting  in  one  vacV 
Bveep,  bc^r  along  tho  auoouMive  gcaorationi  of  man  ao  n^ion  the  broad  wing* 
of  wti-w-inds  to  new  and  more  fwtile  ahorea." — (P.  oa.l  Uo  may  also  01811*  . 
^Vcdit  for  n  df^terminntion  to  hold  the  balanco  stoodily.  and  to  mote  out  uu  im- 
'  Mai  judgment,  not  only  on  the  chief  chai-octor,  but  ou  his  moat  distingujsbod 

nt*niporunc«,^l*itt,  Kox,  Bolingbroke.  Lord  North,  Ac  'thia  juKtico  is  all 
till'  more  notioeablo  and  [u-aiHewnrlhy.  iiiui'mnch  a«  it  'vt  very  evident  that  oo 
tilOSO  points  mofrf  liulcuUiLed  to  excite  cnthusia-stio  ayinpathy,  Mj.  Morley  itt  not 
at  one  with  Burke.  Yet  it  i^t  pos^ilila  to  carry  what  w«  may  call  "  drauiatio 
ftpologiM"  too  fai,  and  to  leail  uh  into  a  nortof  Mntiinental  nhudow-land,  where 
UOre  l»  no  ti-oe  footing.  Tha  influcnci'M  of  two  mn-ttor  minibi  of  the  |KUt  half 
century  are  very  noticeable  hifre;  m  ii>itic'vab)».  indcud,  that  luid  it  not  been  for 
thwm,  this  book  hod  icaivety  taken,  the  form  it  hoA  done.  Them)  ure  U.  tVimta 
and  Kfr.  C'ariylA.  "nist  peeuliar  sort  of  ii]K>liip^tio  Lom*.  d^fttirtniii^d  not  to  no* 
knowlulgo  Jtwlf  aa  apologetie,  which  giree  snob  a  peculiar  air  to  tho  esaaya  on 
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Voltoira,  an<]  Di<I«gmt,  and  Mimbe*u,  rtiiijinmm  hwe,  nnnhinad  with  ft  pftMooB 
for  exlutiative  L'soctotisa.  douIiUoda  deririM  tram  the  oracular  sf^itna  uf  ('itmte. 
TOiw  two  thiiiy*  tutrt  hilt  ixMirly  ;  :iii<1  ths  r<«ult  ixthat  Itya  kiiiilof  ii»oi>n<<i'ii'iiiii 
mental  tliimhleri^,  ann  tbin^  iaH]ma«it  whirled  ovftr  into  t^e  plao»nf  its  opiK^ite. 
UurkfiH  dtxlike  to  the  Pranoh  BaToluHi>niift«  »  explained  away  with  th*T  gnuiiida 
oo  wtkicti  it  rei*lBd,  and  we  havo  s  defi^iipe  iKtUt  nt  th?  Rnrnlutioti  and  ciio  worst 
l«ad«n  of  it,  iu  n  vvio  sh^uiKely  compoooded  uf  our  trro  hi«>rophAnti«  imtnwl 
tibem.  Hod  Burite'fi  opinions  had  the  wvight  with  tho  Author  which  hit*  toIIfnI 
Kpalogy  migbt  almost  lead  on«  to  beliere,  it  is  scaroe  possible  he  ooulil  Imre 
vrittmt  thuM :  but  th4  apoln^  hn  wrtto«  for  tbo  Bavolutiotiwts  mi|^it  well  be 
tak^o  a*  [trrMif  strong  th»u;;h  indirec-t,  that  Kurke  vna  nothiiiff  but  a  "  rwpl*n- 
dent  rhi-tonciaa."  whioh  incisivu  charitotoriztttion  Mr.  Uorltty  at  thn  ontA«t 
emmnuily  dismi^wod.  Yet  thin  ''^ludy"  hiu*  much  valao  aa  a  spocitiieu  of 
literature  in  which,  n'>twith«t4nilin^  Mr.  Uiillam'a  happy  etrortJi.  wo  in  Bng- 
IsDd  are  dt'feotivv.  It  im  writuiti  with  poww  and  potntMlcltmrQAsa— provioff 
that  the  author  haa  nadfl  hiinttoLf  miiatBr  of  hia  tubjctct  ;  and  it  abould  M  TMd 
lif  arwy  quo  iatonntod  in  Ibo  puliUoal  history  of  England. 

Li/f  itfi  Lahntm  of  Jntm  CampbrU,  0.  /),  By  th«  R^t.  Hobrbt  PBRorBrtS. 
LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Moutok  Buuw.v,  LL.D.  London:  Bichard 
IVntloy. 
Aftss  having  &ithfhlly  tried  to  diacjuurcQ  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
called  tho  proper  function  of  a-itidsta  mm  rvgurj  to  tiiit>  book— thut  ii<.  to 
"  disiDterectedur  mek  and  »<bow  forth  the  beat "  in  it — we  confess  we  arc  uiialile 
to  ncominttnd  it  to  onr  nMulerx.  Dn.  FArgiiM>ii  mid  Browii  huvu  h>»t  a  gfiud 
opportunit\'.  sinh  an  npjiortuoity  ea  the rooiinl^  uf  IJisiwtiit  luny  ii'it B)miti  pn*;«nt 
wr  itmg.  "ThrvfUjih  Dr.  Ciimpb-jll,  thL-ymight  faaro  rocomniputlfd  to  Enj'liKhmL'u 
at  1*TW  tliat  Ntiilid  Htmifflh.  :i!id  ru^^n],  i:uiiilv  iiultiiH-iiili'iK^  whi^li  uiadi.-  ttiifi, 
mafyt?  his  defoctp,  a  typiiail  DiHacntur,  and,  tm  lliit  other  hand,  by  care  andjuilt- 
ciOUK  trimtiDi-iit,  fhrty  mijrbt  buvu  nuiiiifainnrl  ihi.'  hiuh'.'it  tiiJi'-in-irk  uf  Noiiofiu- 
formixi  I'uiiiitMaml  li^itniing.  Thoyhav«  notably  fftlli^l  in  Iwith  nwimi;f>.  Tut  I>r. 
Camttbell  would  luivaI>ecnaBrat'-nteaiibjectfor  an  original- minilod  biograpbHr, 
eajv^ul  in  Ihnt  wirt  of  p^rhological  oomtHuntiTO  anaUniiy  of  which  vtv  Iultu  iinw 
•O  ntairr  examplnH.  tie  wan  a  man  of  tionoat  character  luid  uiiW<?ariod  energy. 
SoglgwUy  p«rtiunrioUH,  aud  with  thntrigiil  iul''I]i>(-hial  ctetu-Dww  which  <.>]i1y  ctimtw 
of  TnnTingro>gulai'ly  in  a  nanyrw  'irolo,  hr>  was  uevnr  troiibb^d'n'ith  d/iiilitfi.aiid  waa 
alwuys  ready  to  daeh  into  the  thick  of  (»nfrovor<iy,  and  d<>iil  about  1>I'>wm  in  all 
dirnctioni.  Iln  wswbynamni  npoliinic,  and  thp  same  tendoncy  would  havn  exhi- 
bited itself  whatever  wsilk  of  Ufe  he  had  clwweu.  That  anecdote  his  bioKTajihera 
givo  of  bir*  cbiMin^  .Stmtton,  tho  fomrnnii  undor  whom  ho  WTOiiiiht  00  a  bWck- 
■Bkith,  with  a  b-iT  of  n^i'hot  iron,  bocuuse  Stnitton  had  challenged  him  for  bad 
VBrt.  ix  typi»lof  oU  his  activity.  Ho  hod  a  koen  noao  fbrhcrt^.  and  in  tronlE- 
ing  it  out  WM  as  watohAil,  sagacious,  and  anrt)l«ating  as  a  Blouth-boun(L  Wb>.>D 
he  declared  war  it  waa  always  to  th© — rod- hot  bar.  Undomealji  tio  sht^U  of  his 
eoovatricititw  and  egotiaju,  buwov«r.  tbero  was  a  k<Tuel  of  ival  goodtK>Hii  uud 
qnaiht.  dixtinctiv-taly-nitrked  ^arscter,  which  all  roadora  would  havo  roapoctod. 
But  tbv  biugrephur»  i^-izu  ihu  iibsurdi;^t  poiuta,  and  dwvll  on  tbetn.  oU  uncoa- 
■cKiuu  of  their  ulwurdity,  thus  unwittingly  porpetrabtig  tins  moat  amusing 
caricaturoH.  They  etriko  u  wholly  f;ils>.'  Koy-uot'j.  Bt'ttinK  up  Ihvir  iixt  fur  tLu 
broad  world,  aiid  tlivir  )/n'ut>-!<[na1i  men  lor  lierui»<.  Tliit  letters  ar^  thrown 
down  on  thu  papi  pell-tnoH ;  thot»e  riven  regarding  the  Doctor's  aucond  marnnAQ 
being  in<4Xpr««il>[y  ridictilmiit.  It  ia  a  n>lii-r  to  find,  in  tht  midst  of  ul 
this  rhodomontade,  that  iJr.  Campbell,  in  bia  laat years,  tike  Dr.  Canninphan, 
I>r.  Cbalioiers,  and  vtben,  dt-wply  regruttod  Ihu  lii>ry  m(T«rity  wf  bis  thL-oIi>^'iciit 
Mkalaii^ta— a  priint  which  mifrht  barn  warned  his  biogniphora,  and  moderated 
Uh  tone  in  which  they  L^lobiiitv  hio  victonoa. 

Tie  £i/e  aivt  CarrnpatuJntfe  of  Thamas  Stin^tfy  /luatom^,  laie  X.P.for  Ftnihury, 

IvlitMl  by  bia  Son,  Thouas  IL  DlT^fCOUDE.     Two  Tola.     Loudon :  Hunt 

and  Blackatt. 

Wx  have  Te«<l  this  bonk  with  intcroat — snfih  an  inl«r«at,  indeed,  as  vd  mu«i 

oonileas  wo  oooe  or  twice  felt  half  aabamod   of.     Hut   "man  is  psranniaUy 

intcrastisg  to  Dum."  A  book  oompoaed  of  tbu  aoandal  and  goasip  of  tho  Begeuoy 
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— piquant,  pictuicwraa.  adventurous — oould  not  bat  be  eot«rtamiiLe.  But 
*'  tlierti  IB  a  spuod^  lioiit  to  tlio  use  of  "  mm  of  fashion  a«  voU  as  oi  "  great 
Ixneu."  And  vg  uro  uol  siuv  but  \hi»  iiiannor  of  eMaoaiug  %.oA  proAerving  Uie 
-  lunio  and  fnmo  of  «  ponoo  like  rhomoe  SlinR<>by  Diincombo,  b;  aandTichinK  it 
vilb  uialtvrtf  of  ^i-ur»  bistohctU  uid  polilicitl  iiii|Rirl,  only  Hwociaud  with  him 
in  the  moat  iwiventiuoiis  mn.[iTier.  is  a  little  diuigeroua  and  over-TenturoBomo. 
It  tB  iivl  vuough  tLait,  Uiu  public  ougofly  seolui  lubor  imd  dwuum  euvh  con^o- 
momtions;  the  public  Unedfl  somnUniM  to  be  protected  H;>aiust  tamptation. 
Thubookproporly  tlividt«il«lfintotwo— '•fublicMaltunsUuruig  theBogvnoy." 
Iknd  the  "  J'rivatu  liife  of  Mr.  |}u[icoinb«."  Whitt«vei-  h^ut  piinnanent  Talue, 
uid  ouuld  bo  httid  forth  aa  throwing  li^bt  upon  past  pi>Ucy,  or  oQl-rinfc  Iho  looai 
liAtuut  ftoIationN  to  pnNMuL  m<rplwxiltt>H,  hiut  tlu*  moitt  tuix^idtuilat  itud  arbitni^ 
Ofiiomtioii  with  Torn  I)uncoml>e,  and  could  bare  beoa  commiitcd  tu  th«  public 
vithout  bim  lu  Uim  imiiu'diiitu  pvtf  to  hung  it  on.  IikImwI,  Mr.  Dunciiimbe 
uppuoTt)  bore  in  eomewbat  tho  poaitmn  of  that  amiable  cbaracrter  we  have  board 
of.  wbo,  ablo  to  Htand  morr  dnnk  than  bin  a«t^o<:iuU>H,  un-n^Lol  hittiML-If  iu  tbvir 
top-^*(iatA,  and  likn  a  snbnr  man,  U^lt  each  at  ita  ownei'H  door,  as  signal  of  ihs 
lti<l|>l>i»>*  omiiiitioQ  in  which  h<:<  was  lyiuK'  This,  of  courBu,  appUvs  witb  most 
force  to  the  tirst  portion  of  thti  b<Xik,  wbi^ro  "  honest  Tom  "  is  regarded  aa  the 
man  of  pltMunire ;  it  does  not  to  the  rams  extent  apply  to  the  second  part  only 
bocauBe  the  writor  Aov»  not  scom  to  fool  thiLt  there  is  any  noccaaity  for  the  per- 
tjonal  raeerve  he  prautiwd  in  the  lirrt  half.  Bat  that  aoea  uot  reduuod  much 
to  the  or«dit  of  the  inibj(?«t.  'SS'hilo  Mr.  Duncomho  was  lowing  himtialf  off  oa 
tho  fii«iid  of  politioal  refugees — KoMUtb,  Muxziui,  tt  hoc  yatiM  onme—ha  wns 
ploltiiij;  to  pluct'  Louiit  Nnpoloon  on  tho  throne  of  Franco.  iitiJ  hud  evon  cnt^i-ed 
into  a  compttot  with  the  Duko  of  iJnmsviok.  whert-bv  bo  wiu-  to  be  properly  re- 
waniird  for  bin  puiiiA  in  that  matter.  In  tbi:  light  of  Ihvao  thiaj^,  and  the  bribery 
which  is  here  openly  oonfc.^fod  to.  Mr.  Duucoiubc'ti  «orvioe«  on  tho  Eodioal  aide, 
•von  wh«ro  thi>y  wore  undoubtedly  betmficUl,  seem  somehow  to  lose  their  attme- 
tive  aspect :  and  wo  ara  furcud  to  think  of  him  Hiiuply  a»  u  mean  though  a.iluta 
intriKUOr,  ready  tosacritice  ahiiutst  anything  fur  BubaUtutiiilddvantai^.  Those  who 
liitvi- btin-n  Hpoudthrirt  iu  youth  ofleu  grow  CAlculating  and  mean  in  ago.  Mr. 
X>unconibo  %as  au  instauu'j,  uuly  he  was  cunniu);  ouuu^b  to  try  and  hide  it. 
This  may  mt-m  a  handi  juilf^ti  nt;  but  when  a  son  can  tell  ua  that  hi^  father 
"  went  in  "  to  poUtitai  simjily  with  tbu  hope  of  pliioo  uud  uuuuoctiou,  and  turned 
Sadicniouly  bec>ui>ehi)fiiri<'iDd  it  wniiht  pny  him  bottei-,  wi-  tiundy  do  iio  despito  to 
his  father's  name.  IndecMl,  it  would  F^em  almwt  as  2S  the  ran  bud  somo  seorut 
inteteot  in  olylv  in><inuiit4ti^  tho  exixU^ni'M  of  low  niulivvH  wtitirt-v'jr  ho  ciin  on  hi* 
lathor's  part.  We  do  not  deem  it  eith<>r  proner  or  praHLalile  tu  oxdobo  enura 
in  thisciiri>lu»wly<writt«n  book,  for  that  wuiilJ  Vi  to  attach  a  wholly  fulwr  iinport- 
aocv  to  its  iiuitti^r  ;  uor  do  vri:  o^er  anv  outline  of  it«  coutenLa.  for  that  would 
only  ho  to  rvpriut  what  we  have  hmteij  b:ul  bettur  nob  have  been  phtit^^d  at  all. 


ni.— PHILOSOPmCAL  AND  SCIEKIiriC. 

The  Darwinian   Theory  nf  the  T^iumutation   of  Speei«»  Exanintd,     By  a. 
Graduate  of  tbu  Univeraity  of  Oambridge.    Svo.    London :  J.  Ivisbet  & 
Co, 
.  jtfun;   il'hrrf:,  Wfiirnrt,  and  Wiiitlitr.     Bj  Dm.tw  PaoB.     Ediabuigh:  Elmon- 
ston  and  Tiuugliu. 

ts  tako  them  two  workn  tQ;^thRr,  as  both  treat  more  or  Ipsa  directly  on  tliB 
Bd  questiuu  of  Ukv  physical  ori;{in  of  man.  In  the  volume  hmt  named  the 
raiionymouH  author  atietebei  the  whole  tlicon,-  of  Mr,  Darwin  on  tha  diwieoting 
,tubli<.  and  w-itli  iKailpel  aharpeoed  on  the  keenest  whetstone  of  a  lojfical  and 
Ktbematical  mind,  be  lays  haro  every  joint  of  tho  framework.  He  strips  off 
^iDt«gum»ntaof  "natural  selection,  audexposes  the  many  dislocations  of 
d  skeleton.  This  ti  tho  fir»t  time  that  tbe  system  of  Mr.  Darwin  has  been 
l^eolt  with  as  a  whole.  Other  cridea  liavo  treatod  it  in  detail,  have  pointed  out 
I  the  vaat  hiatu.-^  hAtwMtn  mammal  and  lower  vertebrates,  between  vertohrale  and 
[invertebrate,  which  not  evoti  Mr,  l>arwiL's  skill  has  been  able  to  bridge.  We 
■  Lave  here  the  wholo  quosliou  exauilund  from  tiriit  prinuiplus.  Mr.  Darwin  ia 
TvleuUeeiily  dnren  by  his  exiimiuer  lu  tbe  utmost  consciucufiea  of  hiit  hypo- 
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tliMis,  and  Xhtm.  ht«  st«pM  ai«  tnio^  t»auk  to  bu  "  cm»  primordiftl  bnn,"  and  his 
proofs,  geolo^<^  and  pht'sical.  examiued  oi,  e&ch  halbnK-placo. 

Tts  fanrt  thri-n  i  }iajil«ri»  ui»  tlnvutwl  to  tho  qaeHtiun  of  "  specieiS."  Here,  we 
ihiiik,  ia  Mr.  Ijiimiu's  eU'eugUi  Kud  hiit  waakiiew.  Hia  Btrength,  fi>r  tu 
utoiidiet)!  tra  lira  compell^  to  admit  that  uiany«o-ni/M  ^Mcaea  are  merely 
horoclitar}*  Tarirlioa;  tas  .wcoIeiiras,  for,  taking  odnuitago  of  Uio  reckloM 
moltiplicatioa  of  species  by  modern  iiRluraltsta,  be  has  implicitly  deiii^  the 
vxiatonoe  of  tpipeciw  altog«<rnt«r,  and  built  his  pymmid  on  tho  foiindnlioa  of  nn 
iadiMriniiiiale  amslpim  of  orders,  K«iiera,  Rpedes,  and  vari«tiea.  Ttio  autliur 
ehowa  hov  firaqiiontly  Mr.  Duririn  luui  contrHdict«d  hiioujlf  in  his  oxplanatioa 
of  the  idea  of  species,  and  how,  after  statjog  that  there  aro  "  ^rood  ftud  distiuct 
»peciee,"  he  writes;^'' To  discuss  vhether  foi-ms  are  rightl;  called  specie:)  or 
Twietiea  before  auj*  dffiiiittoii  of  tboKO  t^mu)  haa  Looq  aao0[rt«d  is  TBiQljr  to 
beat  the  air."  The  uuthor  next  exumixies  Mr.  I>ui'iriQ'a  tbaorjr  ol  "nalunX 
Mfootioo."  and  hhuwtt  ihut,  aftur  all,  ho  ueos  llu«  teiiii.  upou  wfaiih  Lhu  whole 
Adifioe  is  based,  as  sytionyiuoiui  with  "the  sequence  of  events."  The  opertitii>iis 
of  this  "sequ«nve  of  o^viitj)"  aru  ucxt  cxamiuod  on  to  it4)  fuiicliotut  iu  the 
structure  of  liviug  thiiiKt*,  aud  as  to  iIa  fuiiclious  iu  atxiimuiaLiug  iimLiiict. 
Tnuumutatiou,  thu  SLMjlogit'sl  qiuHiioa.  aud  the  total  abi»ui»  of  g«i!ogical 
eifidence,  are  very  i'ully  UxaLtMl ;  lh<iii  the  organio  ximiluritv  and  or)i;iiiiit'  dii- 
tin^tions  of  aniinals.  The  writer  concludes  by  boldly  tWiwing  <iavn\  the 
gauntlet  on  th»  argiiindiil  uf  <lri>i)^ii ;  acid  shuvs,  WS  must  coiifnw,  tti  our 
miiidsoonclaiuToly,  that  the  argaiucnt  of  desis^  explains  infiuite  difBcultieS 
which  Mr.  rWwiii  avowodlv  adinitN  aru  iii«3EptituIjl»  with  our  prMi^nt  kuow- 
ledge  on  his  hypotheais.  &Ir.  Darwiu  asks,  "Do  they  really  l^^ievo  that  at 
iuiiuuerable  perwds  uf  the  C4irlh's  history  certain  eli'mt^utal  atoina  h»Te  bwwo 
eommandod  imddeniT  to  flash  into  liviitg  tisflues^"  Yet,  in  alluding  to  abjeo- 
tioas,  be  «-ritee,  "They  rtdate  to  questions  in  which  weaieoonfeseudiyigiiunuit, 
nor  do  we  know  how  ignorant  we  are."    His  critic  nbaenrea:— 

"  If  we  deny  Ihi^  will  sod  lliu  work  of  a  Crvntor  in  thu  existence  of  onputist-d  belli);*, 
we  nnsl  denv  it  in  l.hi'  coonicfU  armn|[i«ments  rIho  ;  we  most  carry  out  the  thrary  of 
natural  •vleL'Uon  to  th»  earth  itself,  and  tbo  wLi>le  ntnrhiiu'ry  of  the  sotur  Bysltro.  .  .  . 
Te  allow  that  ths  oulh  wu  am»Ked  as  jl  ie  W  dMifrn.  but  to  deny  thst  ornrantc  life  on 
the  earth  is  the  prodncbon  of  dlcngn,  would  bo  to  allow  the  greater  mirseU- and  di^y 
the  Bmallcr.  It  anartiScvranddmrigiKan  iMdiscovcved  aayw^teia  theunivotsf,  Ihty 
wiU  bs  acknowledged  everywhere."— ( I'.  MS.) 

It  is  impnanbls  in  our  limited  spnc-e  to  gire  even  the  barsHit  outline  r>f  the 
mode  in  which  the  abeenoo  of  genlogical  eridencQ  is  handled ;  and  the  difHuul- 
tiM  opposed  to  transmutation  by  th«  organic  distinctions  of  nnimaU  s^t  forth. 
Our  author  claims  that  "  in  ever}'  tnrtance  wp  mnrt  begin  with  what  w  known 
and  present  to  us  before  wecoji  speculate  sKmt  what  ts  unVrtown  nnd  remote. 
To  this  rule  we-  know  of  no  excoption  "  (p.  'AH).  But  Mr.  "narwin  dra'mt  Inrpiilv 
upou  the  imaginative  faculties.  Upwams  of  ibrty  cases  are  adduced  in  which 
be  oaU»  for  wu  faith. 

"  It  i«  lo  be  ramemlMml  thst  thn  wholo  system  is  proposwl  as  a  cre«d,  and  that  belief, 
and  the  necessity  of  hvUif  lu  thiniis  wtiioh  do  not  appear,  is  fVei|a<>iitly  ar^f/A  by  the 
Isnaed  author.  How  olten,  bow  very  often,  does  bL>  mako  lura  of  the  uxpivMiuQ, '  I 
■so  no  dliEcQlty  in  bcJievin^,*  and  almost  always  when  the  thing  lo  bo  bslieved  is  most 
startling,  and  DC  may  aild,  tuo  imposHble:."— {P.  1^0.} 

We  may  g^ve  a  few  of  these  inataocee.  The  grand  theory  of  tranmnatation 
wholly  dependa  on  it : — 

"  It  ix  HHT*Mry  to  Mitiv  that  vhira  a  variety  has  ence  arisen  it  again  rarimj  and  that 
ihfse  rsriiHJisaie  proserved."  "Analogy  leads  the  observer  to  sappoim  utthir  thut 
(intermcdiaTe  links)  da  naw  Kmowhne  exist,  or  tnay  formerly  have  L-sisti-d,  and  here  a 
wide  door  for  th..  .^iilxy  cf  donW  ami  conjrttiird  in  opencid."  "  J/mji  tht/tfy  6f  Irut,  it  is 
tMJitfmliMe  that  bnfore  tlio  lonmt  Sihiria]i  kUHluiii  wm  denositod  Ionic  periods  elapsed, 
U  loBgOS.or  probably  bLrleitger  than,  the  wboli)  int'irTal  from  the  Bilurianageto  the 
pneent  day ;  and  that  during  these  vast,  yt-t  fm'rc  uHhmm,  periods  of  time  the  wwld 
swaraad  with  iiring  creatiin-s." 

^1  great  an ti -Darwinian  argument  from  auidcctAl  VDrifih'onf;  i^  handled 
in  a  maatorly  way.  Tic. :  thu.t  ovi-ry  orguiii/.«d  i>oing  forms  a  whole,  a  iiniiiuo 
■ad  perfect  eystem,  the  [>art)t  of  uhich  mutually  corroapond,  and  concur  in  the 
■aiDA  definitive  action  by  a  reciprocal  reaction.    Kono  of  these  parts  can  change 
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without  the  whola  changing'.  In  a  ittrain  of  caastio  imny  »  point«t  oat  tho 
dilHcuUy  (which  Mr,  Darwin  hiu  himself  eoafomwl)  uf  DuncL-iTiaf;  h'jw  the  earth- 
worm ortha  lniirt*ni,  tha  honw  orthfl  bisar,  wnulil  \in  hutl-T  fitf^wt  f«r  their  posi- 
tioRH  ill  uuture  by  ii  ohan^  throngh  "  natural  Haletition."  and  it  \s  deniDiuLmled 
hiiw,  in  thai  luirer  Siliirimi  olruta,  th«  mjo  of  thn  tnlnbtte  vn\3i  a«  intricate  and 
perfbot  an  ocgiu  as  luiy  oye  of  reoent  times,  while  in  any  oaaa  the  earliest  of 
ciadh  claM  are  pdivmI  l>y  thi^  rpnon!  i>f  ^olci;;^-  tn  have  iMen  afl  pcrTnrt  a«  th«ir 
^noo<«4iira.  If  tbe  rscord  at  ^)ln^y  \m  iiDpcrfoot.  at  laiut  we  have  no  other, 
and  by  it  m  mii«t  abide  till  fitrth^r  •.>viilBnR«  in  tbrthoonung.  WeoonowTO  that 
this  work,  vigorous  in  atvlo  and  forcJble  in  ailment,  majr  do  good  aBrrics  ia 
chflok-ns?  tha  npirit,  of  reckl^M  «pecula^ion  am'>n{p<t  nHturanula,  ainl  reminding 
thorn  nhAt  thongh  at  pnrf&ct  1ib«rlj  to  adnuice  tbe'>riM,  ynt  befhra  thny  can 
uiforo*  their  aooeptattoo  they  must  nave  some  mora  cogent  argument  than  "  I 
see  no  difflonltjr  in  bolieriag."  Wo  could  haro  willingly  dit^naed  with  thn  too 
freqaeot  tone  of  banter  and  eareasm;  yet,  tiU  snob  dimcvltiee  na  thow  here  set 
forth  an  an9w>>^i•l,  Mr.  Pamir  can  scanxly  again  class  Mr.  Darwin  with 
Oalileo  as  a  perBOcatcd  disoaverer. 

In  referring  to  the  other  wurk  on  our  list,  we  an  put  out  of  eonrt  by  ths 
anthgr  at  thi9  outset.  "No  man  who  has  subaonbed  to  creeds  and  formalas, 
whether  in  Ibeotogy  or  philosophy,  cau  bo  ati  unbiaxsoil  iQVMtigabor  of  the 
truth."  Yet  ho  tuu  no  »(-mplo  iu  demaudiu^  subauriptitn  to  a  oroed  of  his  own, 
for  iiumediatnly  al'terw^irda  he  adds.  "  IlHliof  in  tbo  ttnif>yrmity  nod  prrtwtofrtrx 
of  iho  methodtf  of  urMkUon  ia  all  essoiuial  Xf>  our  inqulrv."  Mr.  Pi^  ia  well 
known  aa  a  aucceaaful  compiler  of  handbooks  on  geology,  nut  he  baa  here  shown 
that  the  power  of  indeziii^  a  imbjnut  dooe  not  uocottturily  imply  ttuit  of  eifiin^ 
premises  and  di-awi  iig  ]ogicr«l  cancluaioni*.  The  moat  original  parts  of  his  worjc 
are  thn  vohitmeiit  inTOcttroit  against  thoologians  with  which  he  i^  fond  of 
winding  up  hta  chapten.  The  rent  iii  a  miminary  of  thn  m<M  "  ad^-anued " 
views  uf  the  aiithrupologtsts  and  othor  8poculut4»rs.  the  pretnitws,  often  put 
hypothetical ly  by  the  uitthom  wlmin  hn  tiuuttii',  ramly  iKUrin^  "^^t  the  duj^atio 
coiiolusian.1  at  which  he  arrivixH.  We  can  n^uure  Mr.  Pat<e  that  in  reading 
carefully  every  paijo  of  his  bv»b.  wo  have  been  influBOced  by  a  eolo  desire  Co 
arnvrt  at  truth,  and  our  hnnitxt  ooiicliwion  ia,  that  hi^  hiM  thranKhoiit  mi^tuken 
spoculatidQ  for  demonstration.  Hp  cat<«gnrici>lly  ai^eerla  what  Mr.  Darwin  only 
hyj>rith«lic«lly  BUfTji^flits.  that  "  it  would  nut  1m  difficult  to  «h<>w  that  the  Turto- 
hrate  ia  a  higher  epecialiatiou  nf  Lha  molluaoan.  each  linked  to  the  othor  by 
intarmediate  forma,  which  are  either  still  existing  or  belong  to  bygone  guolngical 
periods ''  (p,  -10],  If  it  bo  so  oa><y  to  pmro,  wo  can  only  say  it  is  mmt  cruel  in 
Afr.  Page  to  keep  hi«  proofs  locked  up  in  his  cabinet.  But  Mr.  I'ago  is  not  % 
disi^rtnunating  oolloctor.  Hv  approunaloft  M!r,  Darwin's  hypulhe«d  initslollaat 
exti^iit,  applying  it  to  man's  ongji  from  the  monad  through,  the  ape,  on  which 
Bubjeot  ho  warnu  to  enthiuiusm,  and  then  ho  ao  far  forgets  himsoli  as  to  ?peak 
of  the  "  (iriyimil  txmesptCwt  of  the  vertebrate  ekeleton."  After  this  he  tells  us, 
*'  Though  ohtiorvation  has  not  yot  h<wn  enabled  to  mmploto  tho  argument,  thoro 
can  be  no  doubt  of  tho  existence  of  the  principle  of  varinlion,  and  we  may  safely 
aao»pt  it  OS  one  of  tho  main  factors  in  tho  law  of  biological  devoloprnQut '  Thon 
he  tells  lie,  "The  idea  of  'hiiiirjimrut  iavolves  that  of  snjvnttl'iitwn  f"  Not 
more  lucid  are  hia  motaphysical  views.  "Tho  tnul  is oasontiallj  instinctiro,  but 
superadded  to  iostinot,  it  possoases  the  power  of  atoriug  up  its  seusational 
oxporienees."  Farther  on.  "soul,  reason,  or  instinot,"  are  identioal.  His 
etouologioal  dogmjiu»in  is  roully  amusLTig.  "  Phyaioal  GkUMi  alone  ooold  not 
accoant  for  the  difraniiii^M  (of  maii),  phyHiolo]j;iciil  and  psychological"  (p.  82); 
forgetling  that  just  bofore  be  had  staled,  "  Thero  is  no  uhuih)  tor  euuh  divor- 

Snoe  save  what  is  of  a  physical  natiiiK  "  (p.  16).  We  are  told  thut  everywhere 
D  Cauouaian  has  been  procodod  by  the  Mougiu,  ho  by  thL>  Bed  Indian,  he  by 
the  Malay,  he  by  the  Negro,  behind  whiim  couioa  the  uniluiuijvni'nil  ^iriuturdiiu 
man.  Upon  thi8  /nri  (?),  as  it  ia  next  nailed,  many  conduaions  aro  built. 
"  There  can  be  no  greater  delusion  than  that  nations  will  over  be  hmuf^ht  to 
the  same  bnliefs,  or  to  ono  common  course  of  action."  The  oonolusion  of  the 
work  is  not  Hiittering  to  our  pride  of  race,  "  The  eicistijig  rarietiee  uf  mankind 
will  pass  Awar.  and  the  Uiah<M  b«  sujKVMdad  by  othen  man  highly  organised 
and  more  nobly  eudowod.' 
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rv.— CLASSICAL. 

'fit  Contdit*  of  Ari4oplratte».    Tranalated  iuto  Bbymod  UetrM  by  LlWKARD- 
HAHraoK  BUDD,  U.A.    lAudon:  Longmans. 

ti'S[r.  RuddTill  Iw  content  vith  k  bnc^et  in  tho  af>flnnd  olawof  Aristopltunio 
trwwliiiora,  Johii  Ilcxikliam  Frwiro  biiTini;  Uie  first  cIbm  to  btiuMtf,  hv  may  be 
Bkul  to  I»  full^  ontitlcd  to  it.  To  Mr.  Irere  bo  is  not  oompantbln  oiUinr  iu  in- 
tinuta  appr«cittUoD  of  tb»  spirit  of  ArisUipbunic  urtmedy,  or  in  th4it  Mlmirutile 
amiroxiiiiiitjaii  of  hU  own  humour  to  the  aamu  qiisltt;  in  thn  great  i>omic  ptwt 
of  Greece,  whlcli  has  ea&blsd  him  to  diEtanw  uU  bis  compotitore.  Uut.  witiue 
Pi«n  aside,  tho  cxc«Iloucie«  in  vhicb  such  trAndator*  aa  \¥alsh  and  klitch'ill 
OQtvig  Mr.  Eodd  aro  jEcenoraUy  oooutorbolaoced  by  otbor  ffooi  points  in  the 
tniislatioii  with  «hi«h  hi>  hiu  favourad  iis ;  and  va  riioald  be  inolinod  l»  rauk 
him  pretty  okiK  to  Mr.  Kog«ni,  whoso  tnuulatioii  of  Uw  '*  Fe»uo  "  is  flbanoteri»d 
by  much  the  dame  eremnews  of  workman«hip,  and  the  uame  oraditable  approaoh 
to  exoeUeaoo,  as  is  exhibited  in  tb»  ei^ht  play*  of  Ur.  Budd.  This  geDuemaa 
has  tindurtaken  a  dilKcnlt  Uuk— -to  cotkvoy  to  ^neral  tead«ra  [for  be  dtaclaims 
tiiramng  kintself  primarily  to  9uholar»)  photographJe  mpraseiitatioiis  of  poli* 
tioal  and  •octal  life  nt  Athens  as  piotorud  by  AristopbanM ;  and  to  do  this  at 
llie  suae  time  that  he  purges  ihat  poet's  soMies  uid  plays  of  tho  oxcoasive  groaa- 
D«se  which  seems  to  have  recommended  tbam  to  an  Atlwniaji  aiuUence.  No 
one  vich  any  pretAusioiis  to  truo  nfinemouC  tn  our  days  cau  b«  insetuiblo  to  a 
DStuMM  ever  aod  anon  supervenius'  bi  mar  the  plea-iure  derivable  froai  the  raoy 
humour  n(  tba  Aubaniiaiis,  Knlgi^htA  Fm^,  and  Peace ;  a  nuusea  ariiiiiiff  from 
toarm  aud  fiHby  jeat«  which  Chri«!iattity  and  Christian  oiviliiMitiuit  Ripiidiat<e. 
Tei  it  nniflt  ba  owuod  that  the  process  of  oxponging  these  is  very  trying  to  tho 
tiaunlator.  aiid  lays  hita  under  the  inijiutafaoa,  whirli  it  U  not  ea«y  to  aauipe, 
of  iKu»ihau£  somu  of  the  tiuo  wheat  uf  AristophanGs  coincideutlv  with  his  tiues 
and  dialT,  We  are  not  at  all  «iir<j  lluit  Mr.  Rudii'iii  expedivut  uf  oiuittiiiK  whole 
pasnaytA  which  rnprtttoiit  the  ooutext,  no  to  «]»'3ik,  nf  noma  ijtijpclloimiile  and 
aapreaeutuble  iud(K»uciei9.  is  so  satisfactory  a  mDue  of  haiLdliug  :iti  adiiutC«d 
dimcuUy  as  tho  plan  of  v<^rl)nI  otnisnoiiM  ami  nltwr:itioiu>,  and  Uiu  MubstituUoii  of 
Boma  Taguer  or  less  i>rDiiouuL'«d  wurd  for  ibut  which,  in  certain  caaee,  requirea 
•xoision.  Wo  h:iv(>  no  tirqiuuiitaijca  with  ltuwdiur'0  ShakiipearM,  but  juiigiiij^ 
from  the  tradition  of  it  which  we  have  rsoeiTsd  from  others,  wo  should  any  that 
the  principle  »t'  the  edition  uf  Shakiip«iu»  by  the  MoMra.  Chambim— niunely, 
"  to  Hubittitute  for  an  objootjonablo  word  or  phraw  some  other  wonl  in  invort«d 
oomtnas,  which  doe«  not  «potl  the  m^qss  or  detract  from  the  author's  wit  aud 
wisdofn" — was  preferablfi  to  tho  earlier  attempt  at  expurgation,  and  more  fitted 
Ibr  imitation,  where  it  in  feHsible,  in  translating  Aristojihanea.  There  is  a  liirgo 
UDOunt  of  innti«ndo  and  of  "jesting  not  oonrenieut"  in  tho  scene  of  thoAchar- 
nians,  when  the  Megarian  brin^  his  daughters  into  Diueopolis's  private  market; 
bat  TMlly  it  is  hard  to  know  whore  one  is.  if  at  all  vorsod  in  Aristophanes, 
when  one  reads  the  AchamiHsa  "  per  saltuu,"  with  such  broad  leaps  as  over 
fifteen  or  tveatyUnosat  s  time,  <.g,  w.  7U0 — 740.  Under  the  control  of  his  self- 
impoied  rule— toe  general  priuciiAe  of  whioh  wo  commend,  although  we  doubt 
its  working  well — tao  wondor  is  that  Mr.  Hudd  can  carry  the  rooilor  on  m  wcU 
m  bo  does,  and  contrive  to  conroy  so  much  of  tho  llavoui-  of  Ahstophanlo 
homoiir. 

There  ih  another  feature  in  Mr.  Itudd's  tranelutiuii  which  we  cuaaot  help  re- 
gardrog  fl-t  doubtful,  especially  OH  ho  seekii  the  suirrages  of  non-scholars ;  and 
UOt  is  hill  adoption  of  the  "  iambic  measure  "  for  the  ordmor)-  dialogue  of  his 
tranalation.  From  time  ontof  mind  it  ha*  been  thn  uwiifA  uf  Kn^IiAh  trana* 
btifra  to  nproseut  the  Qreok  iombiE!  by  the  ordinury  En^liMn  blank  vm-He.  From 
IhtH  rule  Mr.  Cayley  has  deviated  in  his  tranrtlaliuu  uf  uio  Protnv<lhHua,  and  his 
ear  has  helped  him  to  OKcnpo  failure  in  his  oxporimont.  Still  bo  has  not, 
apparently,  taken  the  publii:  or  thn  rriticH  liy  iiUiriu  :  uiid  [wrhajiH  Mr.  Hudd,  too, 
is  flati.^efl  if  he  can  'l-nfrvf,  without  rowonaii'liiiit,  suooen  by  a  like  Bxponmont. 
But  Mr.  Bndil  )iup«i-itd<li|  to  hix  addiction  to  Knglish  iambioM  an  inHxpUoubin 
attachment  lo  rhyme.  Urury  iambic  in  his  eight  plays  hoA  a  rhyming  brother. 
JTorvi^H  in  his  metre,  he  is  '"itirr,  Ihrii.^  witite,  in  uii4  lulhervnou  to  rhyme,  even 
whAve  English  poets  would  di8pon»e  with  it.    And  thiR  is  Dcrtainly  a.  drawback 
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1 1  a  moritorioQS  work :  ut.  mora,  it  Ivadi  him  at  \xtam  into  additioos  and 
itniKx-ditiotts  for  rh^a'fi  nko  vhich,  had  he  k«fit  eroD  to  nnrbyn^  iambicfl, 
ht>  would  havo  cBchcrwed.  As  a  sample  of  tliit  wu  tako  tbe  reply  of  Uoochua  to 
Hflitnilas'  suggestion  of  "  Iwmlock  "  oa  a  aliort  t<mA  to  bell — 

which,  in  his  deeire  to  get  mme  word  lo  rbyino  with  "  membvra,"  IXr.  Budd 
CQdgola  his  brams  to  tnuixlate — 

"  That  ia  cold,  u  Wl  u  two  Rectraberi, 
And  graduallj-  cbilb  one  frvta  the  lower  raombero." — fl'.  863.) 

But,  in  tmth,  the  iambios,  apart  from  the  fetters  of  rhym*.  ar«  tbo  l«aat  like* 
able  fnttnra  of  thf«o  tran»iat«d  plaj-t^ :  and  we  r<joioe  to  be  able  to  praiae,  as  a 
set-off.  the  ceaQral  happiness  of  )ir.  Uudd's  iiaitation«  of  tlio  Arii^topbaiiio  atia- 
pntatiea,  and  indeed  of  all  tho  choral  metre*.  These  all  rhyme,  aa  it  in  meet  they 
ehoold,  BBve  the  llunoos  choral  prelude  to  the  cauteat  belwe«ii  ^lichyluH  una 
£iiripidc«  (tv,  »H — S'Jtf  of  tho  Fr<jg»),  which  ihe  tranalator  has  with  much  aac- 
ce&s  reproduced  in  the  metre  and  rhythm  of  the  origioal  (eee  p.  ai»].  Seme 
of  bis  «hoi-tnr  utaTes  thyme  and  read  Tory  graoefully  :  and  any  r«ad«r  who  will 
refer  to  the  Frog-ohonueB  in  the  Banio,  or  to  the  ohonl  odea  in  the  Clotide,  will 
seo  that  we  are  not  nrerttating  tho  tratb. 

Sir.  tiudd  i»  entitled  to  thepnuwof  not  riding  tho  Ariatopbaiuti  puna  tode«th 
lika  bis  predfcessor.  Mr,  WaUh,  Ilia  hits  have  more  warntnty  ill  theOreok 
text,  anil  if  uot  ulwuv^  livvly,  are  uovur  "  Loud."  The  play  on  ^t^Z—i^traxiZif 
(Acham.  89— 90)  he'matchieB  wilh  "cbetah"  and  "cheated."  The  tesMin  in 
tbe  doKorter'a  '*  phmur,"  which  Nicioe  girea  DamoathoiMa  in  the  Kaighta  (21 — 
in),  roappeara  here  in  the  form  of — 

"A  wnj-,  •way,— runaway." 

rhich  ia  as  good  aa  any  of  the  attempts  of  his  forerunnora ;  and  a  natch  bom 

*•.  chonu  of  the  Ktiighta  (983— 995],  where  Ihe  point  is  the  aUitmatuni  of  Aiupm'l 

and  Aupolattiffri ,  to  Cleon's  discredit  mid  dijMulrantage,  wil  1  Mrre  at  once  to  show 

that  tha  present  translator  can  render  humour  humorou^lv,  and  that  he  cau 

rhymo  and  poetize  crcditoiily.     Ilo  k  withwl  nonror  tho  Greek  than  WalBh : — 

"  For  tne  1  often  hsrc  admired 
Tinder  *)int  mnHtcr  bi.<  Ac^iiirml 
The  miKti?  of  x  hog ;  hut  th«y, 
Who  wvn)  hi«  ft>Iluw*wholiin,  say, 
He  wjiM  BO  vIbcIc  to  l«am  as  lad 

I'o  touch  the  lyre  and  sing, 
That  all  concludwl  that  ho  had 

>*o  taalo  for  flngwinK- 
la  vaio  his  nuuter  woola  employ 

Each  artJUco  and  shift ; 
Till,  nn^jvd  at  the  lant,  "  this  boy," 
Ssiii  hi^  *'  will  never,  never,  le&m 
To  touch  a  lyrv :  hb  otily  turn 

la— fin  goring  (I  gift." — [P.  lOA.) 

(^  the  Choms  mid  Dtcii.*'i]>oIi8  over  Uik  p.'ickiiig  of  tho  infommv 
.  in  t^  Aobartiiiiue,  iri  given  in  pp.  4-j.  15  wilh  epirit  and  humour,  UM 
with  a  regard  for  th**  letL«r  of  the  (JruvK  not  c<itiimuu  m  Aristophunic  trans- 
latinv;  and  many  other  piusogf^s  from  chnral  odes  are  not  loaa  HiicceArtj^il.  It 
WDuli!  be  unfair  iiut  to  givo  a  taste  of  Mi.  Kudd's  ianibiijs.  nf  which  we  haro 
already  said  that  we  do  not  afTect  thfin,  but  they  may  lind  fuvour  wilh  othors. 
Ww  quote  from  thi>  paango  in  the  Kui(:ht>i  where  Cleoti  finds  that  the  omoles 
ara  auainst  hitn.  The  aauaa^-»ellor'A  birth,  school,  and  education,  all  fit  tho 
Oracle  s  dwKTipliou  of  the  coming  man  who  is  to  supplant  the  demagogue. 
Then  Cloon  cnea— 

"  Oh  !  Lyclan  Apollo,  what  muat  be  my  fule? 
Whut  t^illinif  did  yuu  follow,  wh^-n  &i  man's  estate? 

Ctnm,  Aliu!  I  am  undunu.     'Tin  aliffht, 

Tho  liope  that  yet  retuoius  ere  1  tun  ruined  ^title. 
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AnitwAr  mo  onljr  LhuL     In  Uu)  Buuket-]>l«c«  did  7011, 
Or  at  the  city>gii.t«c,  tlut  uuMas  tnde  pnnuo  9 
8.  S.   Vilwn  «lw  but  M  th«  galoi,  vhu«  tbvy  Imy  Mltc<I  ctnff  F 
(TbM,  AUJi !  tha  pnphel'i  wonli  aro  only  mn  enough. 

B«u-  off  tbt'  baplcu  wrctcli !     Away  :  tny  ttun  hiu  tat. 
And,  chuplrt,  taxv  tlino  woll,  thirtigh  all  ■inwllling  yet 
1  port  wiih  li>«o :  khi-e  AtClX  anvtber  uuw  poasima, 
Xo  greatar  thkf  ptnfaape,  but  rogue  with  tdon  soccmi." 

I'.  113.  Knighti,  tt.  12'(0— M. 

The  parody  of  a  linp  in  thx  Alnmlin  in  the  \afA  ci!  th«wt  -vi'Tmm  rvmA»  T«ry  natu- 
rally. iVa  tar  aa  our  cxauiinatioii  baa  goiie,  Ur.  Budd'a  iiilerpretatioii  of  hin 
anginal  U  very  nccumte.  Wv  dwubt,  imlw^d,  wlwthwr  Ajoetupboucs  voutdlutvu 
knovu  hi^  own  vrmLi.  had  ha  read  of  DexitheuR  "  coming  in  upoQ  thu  t.-alf " 
{iwi  tMM>xv\  Aohum.l^i  and  whelbur  to  rundvr  M  m^Mtffui' roTrik-lirirnir  ("  what 
we  foe)  nbout  our  horeea")  U  not  to  TniatnuiBlato.  Ako,  aa  respecting  the 
Qomo'b  English,  we  do  not  udmire  tnLiutUting  (w^iu^i^fJcrcoXov  "one  who  pat 
eomediM  ot  ^u  your  ."tlagia."  But  those  are  excejitioui:  to  Mr.  Iludd'a  rul» ;  a»d 
WB  can  oommend  him  to  tho  gooonl  Tuadvr  lui  u  rt>liii()ii,  pltiavuut,  aod  liiithfiil 
tentUtor  of  Axistophaniis. 

Dteii  J\mii  JwmrnUt  Batirm  XIIT.     With  EueUah  Notes  oad  Introdaotioa. 

Hy  G.  A.  SlXOOX,  IkLA.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  C-uU.,  Oxford.   Londuo ;  fiJTiiig- 

toiu. 

A  Titiun  inatalinent  of  that  handy  and  proniisin^  eerios,  tho  "  CAt«u  Claswj- 

c<ontia."  lina  b«rurT>  iih.     It  int  an  edition  by  Mr.  Simcox  of  no  much  of  Ja^tmal's 

'Eadrw  lui  is  re(]nired  in  tho  Oxford  examinations;   tho  omi.vrinns  being  the 

Sod,  6th,  and  tftli  ^atiri."<,  wliioh  »n  iibli»  Cvmhrid^i  Mlit<^ir.  Mr.  Mayor,  had  not 

■  ^Iho  Atshion  of  leaving  out,  as  ill-3«iit«l  for  tba  study  of  touiikli-  rijudera.  To 
mx.  Mayor,  iad^^d.  )lr.  Simcox  ownt  hiuuwlf  larg^dy  iiidvbtod ;  and,  in  taking 
inth«inAia  thft  tmtof  Jabn,  be  nTM  a  further  security  that  hia  Gditicnmll  be 
up  to  lh(f  mark  in  point  nt  "  rOMinga"  ns  woU  n»  of  int^rprotationa.  Not  hut 
that  ho  exerciwfl  initi'p'ndent  judgnrant,  iind  •■iipportK,  with  more  or  low  snoeOM, 
liie  deviations,  vhero  tJiey  occur,  from  authi>Mit<'<*  to  which  ho  givea  g«nenu 
oedtDoe.  One  of  his  niW,  and  onu,  wo  think,  liable  to  bo  puahwl  too  Hx 
tbongh  exoollmt  in  moderarion,  i«  thu  axiom  (hut "  potior  onA  loctio  diffioininm :" 

h.ftlld  la  vxniaiuioK  his  »nnot«tioiiK,  it  hnn  trtrurk  u«  that  ho  in  ^i»  foud  of  douving 
In  thehaidor  i«Bmnf;.cri.''n  wht.>roitytvlrl»no  voHip)  flf  jirobability.  «Vii instanos 
of  thii»  oocunt  in  iho  3rd  t^atire,  v.  2LH,  where,  in  the  fate  of  tho  Pilhon  US., 
vhich  he  genomlly  faronrs,  of  the  Scholiast,  and  of  tho  edition^  of  Mayor, 
Maolvaue.  uad  l*rtor,  ho  prefers 

"  Ph.-iiciuiuioruiii  TDt«ra  omamenta  deorum  " 

to  tho  much  moro  probable  "  HtDo  ABianorum,"  or  "Hio  Aaanoruin."  K» 
thwo  "  omamonta"  are  amoagst  the  preeenla  which  tho  mtiriit  Kuys  will  pour 
io  to  tho  rich  mau,  whose  hooee  hns  been  bunit  down,  from  his  ooiuduDux  xatel- 
litw.  it  i»  hard  to  mo  how  ttnir  value  would  bo  enhsuwd  by  thoir  having 
belongod  to  goda  dad  in  pri<^«U*  woollen  shoM ;  and  we  cannot  hot  think  that 
Ihia  a  a  pasKaiKo  wbiTo  Mr.  Simoox  would  have  done  belter  to  aoquioace  in  the 
earofuIly-woi{;hod  u-xt  of  Jahn.  "Hio  AfflnDonun."  avoiding- <u*  it  doe«,  the 
iuounifruity  of  a  solilary  female  aiiudBtiDaleinounM}ni("  Ua>cAiuiuioniiii").  and 
tb«  difficulty,  which  Mr.  Stmcox  himself  feele,  as  to  what  goda  could  bo  mooat 
by  "  phit^'Ub'iiatii  divi," 

At  tho  same  Ituio  one  is  hound  to  rospoct  a  principle  which  oeoesmily 
invoLvus  "  boui  fidb"  addiljoit  of  labour  aud  nsMwrch:  and,  aa  there  io  no 
Wk  of  these  in  the  wholo  volume,  our  readfi*!'  iiuvo  in  ile  Mloptinn  an  oometit 
of  solid  fruits  of  inquiry  i>ii<l  ]»itiunt  thought.  That  which  wi>  take,  however, 
to  bu  thu  maiii  cbaraeleriatic  of  Mr.  Simcox'a  Hlil^>niil  labours,  ia  the  happy 
BuuinBr  he  has  of  throwing  into  a  couple  of  Uhph  or  »i  the  gi«t  of  two  or  throe 
oUMTwiso  obiccure  vnrwis  uf  hio  author.  Ht^m  Mr.  Muyur  is  not  always  aucc«eit> 
fill,  and  Mr.  Macleans  is  too  ditThde.  But  somethin;;  of  th4  kind  it<Yi<ry  iK-i-tlfiil, 
enwoially  in  editionit  which  have  not,  an  thu  moritorioiis  edition  of  Juvenal  by 
Mr.  Prior,  ia  tho  "  Onunmar-Schnol  Classics,"  d  brief  running  coiflmcntnry  in 
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\jxB  luiuviu.  And  tidu  irOiiiotliiri^  Mr.  Simo:^  ia  very  linppy  in  sopphpn^  wban, 
t.g..  At  lii.  0,  yomjf  rmdors  mifrht  not  aco  all  tho  point  of  iiuuBOlg  aaoog 
tb»  "miUe  puncuk  wi'Viu  Uibis"— 

"  AngTuto  roribinUn  moaM  pooUM," 

iritlioiit  i<itch  a  note  as  this :  "  Thoy  nr*  dnn^rotw,  as  thnr  mnltci  you  hoar  them 
ID  orowd<si  rdnins,  in  thtj  hott^  Wirt  of  the  holidays,  wnen  yoti  cun  huvo  no 
cscuso  for  rcfuaing,  if  in  town."    Tho  moaning  of  Sot  iv.  86 — 88 — 


"8c<l  [juiil  TiolrntJtw  nun.-  tjrmnni, 
Ciim  quo  ilr-  tiliiviiA  nut  ii-clilniii  nut  utmboBO 


Vera  looutun  fatuia  peodobat  amid," 

could  not  bo  ttia^  more  apparent  by  tho  most  oxact  tnf«nm>tatinn  tbrm 
this  coadonsed  but  ^iilQdont  commvnt :  "  You  Lad  to  talk  of  the  veatber,  n 
Ml  your  lifb  ima  nt  Atuko  nil  tLi>  time."  The  manning  of  "fiunlis  JActun 
clientiB,"  in  iii.  125,  oould  not  bo  i>iit  into  briofir  or njore  ©xpreeBive  paiaphraK 
thiin  in  tho  nut«,  "  )Iu  i»  iMiId  cbv&p  for  another  fiilse  suijIu  bova  k  Orci-k," 
which  fully  fxptaiuii  th«  bearing  of  tho  text  uu  iXa  coutcxt.  At  tho  lost  line  of 
tho  same  sillin?  ihia  concts*  ula.iinci-  of  puttine  bofuru  th«  reader  the  poitLf  and 
CDiuoctioD  of  iho  Latin  is  useftilly  ap])lied.    The  Lutin  runs — 

"  SiitirBnim  oga.  ni  padrtillsB, 
Adjntor  {foliilo*  \i3nUni  cftUgutiui  in  aigrtA ; " 

and  although  Mr.  Mayor  takes  "  e.-ili^tus"  to  meun  "jirejinred  to  do  MrricA  UlJ 
tho  rniikih"  Kud  Mr.  Trioi'  uud*'i»liuidM  it  "e«iuipped  for  liglitiug."  there 
f«w  who  will  not  Ht  oiK-o  i»eo  li|iht  and  i«e*on,  and  iioiot  and  tiiroo,  in 
SuncoxV  brief  ex{Hj!iili<iii,  "I'll  cnme  up  to  yovr  oool  farm  to  ruiuforoo  ywsJ 
■Ktiioi,  if  thoy  atw  not  anLhum^d  of  mv  bobiLailed  bootA."  I 

Auotfaur  hu]>py  i'h:iruoi«niiti<}  of  Mr.  i^imvox'A  oditiug  iu  hii)  umiiiiar  of  iUuiHJ 
tnttiiu,  vbere  it  ifl  (lOAHtblo,  uncient  idttaM  by  iuod«ni.  Oa  "  v«mA  Cantipi*" 
(i.  Stt]  a'C  notoif,  ihitt  "Cnnopud  waa  to  Alexandria  what  Oreeuwich  and  R»:' 
liitho  arw  to  Loudou  ;"  and  lio  pariUleU  ■'  Titio  Sfiocjua"  (iv.  I3)by  our  "  John ' 
iuhI  lUihaid  Koe;"  "  ArUmt  ncimloiiH  TlKOMlori"  (vii.  177)  ia  "  making  a 
uf  hin  Liudlvy  Miumy."  Such  nindltiluias,  doubtless,  hfq  not  tur  to  evek,  yotl 
th«y  hulp,  in  Uiutr  DK-adiun,  buLli  to  iu>}iv>'U  and  to  onlightcii  tlio  onliiiary  ruaf 
of  readers.  Tbam  who  look  for  wnwthiug  doepor  will  guiKirally  tind  Uil-  (fmin-  | 
invticitl  not<te  good,  iM  ■«  tho  cwie  with  tliv  uxplauatiun  uf  thf>  dutJvM  iti  "  F>|J 
tnare  pcrcus.-'iim  puem  "  (i.  M) ;  though  wn  think  thGrc  ehoidd  have  Lasn  tioni^  l 
littis  Kjiid  nhiitit  tlw  "gT>nitiT(>ot  quality  or  rewpect"  in  iii.  48,  " ExtinctlV L'oqiucJ 
non  utile  d(.'Xtra>,"  which.  Ixiin^  unnoted  by  Ur.  f^imoox,  might  jtuxzle  nut' 
reodcm  n»  bad  :ioci.>»n  to  no  other  edition*.  There  are  not  m  few  itiinilar  oma 
non«,  expllimble,  poswblv,  by  rpgnrd  to  the  circumiftanoo  that  the  "  ratemi'*  i 
Beriea  is  I>lcd^-<1  to  go  ns  little  as  poMHiblQ  0%'er  old  and  oft-trodden  nvund  ;  >*ot| 
eenaideration  ttvt  th^  ]>ns4M0oni  of  but  one  book  onght  to  Booure  a  few  woriLi 
intopretAtion  wbererer  a  wont  oocura  which  is  either  eitremBly  nipe,  or  n«»d 
in  k  mwe  whicli  tlotw  not  oammonly  attach  to  it. 

In  the  tonRhor  pnwng«a,  tfaroagltout  Mr.  Simcox^a  volume,  the  student  will 
never  lack  nuntitl  and  "boni  fido  "  help:  and.  us  in  moh  cearo  hp  giTea  ■< 
choice  of  interT>i'etutioiuii,  thcTO  ia  ruum  t'oi  iiideppndencf>  of  deoisioTi,  wh9r«,  ak 
ia  EometimM  Iim  oom,  his  ricw  does  not  reoonun»nd  itself.  Wc  cnnnol  lliink. 
Am-  instance,  that  bie  punctnntion  in  right  ut  i.  61 :  "  puer :  Automedoo. "— nov 
at  i.  67,  "  ffiganter  falw,  qui."  On  the  ofher  hand,  he  is  quite  right,  al  iii.  lUfi, 
in  putting  a  comma  betwiivu  "  a  fnciu  "  and  "  jucUini  mauus." 

The  introductory  matter  ia  entertaining  and  i  kn-erlv  put,  which  is  aa^'ing  a  < 
great  deal,  wbero  fuoli«  aru  few,  data  unoertuin,  and  oompunUiTo  oatmiBtsi ' 
coaffodly  "pcecarioiu." 

fTbrtnv:  Odw,  /5pnt/<w,  nnd  ihv  Sreular  Swiy.  Newly  tTftn^Intwl  into  Vereo.  By 
('it.vBl,E8  Stbi'Hesb  Mathews,  M.A.,  i'embr.  l*oU„  Cambr.  London: 
liungmans. 

Mk.  Matilcws,  with  somo  povtic  ti»t«.  Las  a  vagmnt  and  emtio  muao.  not 
in  tho  leufti  htted  for  tnuulating  Horoco.    t>iflbso  where  that  poot  ia  emcdnct, 


Nukes  of  Books, 


m 


rouiitliibout  wLoro  ho  i«  pointed,  iuTolTCd  oud  liord  to  undtntaind  vhou  hu 
uri^iiai  i*>  clcur  as  crystal,  he  ntlerlr  fail*  to  wpresMit  the  lioman  maater  o(  tiio 
XjTV.  And  tliougti,  wlivrQ  bu  is  iiuncl*.-^.  hu  uj  lulurubly  euccossful  iii  tuatvluilg 
a  lirelj  I.atiii  nibtro  In*  Bonielhu);;  kindred  in  lilngliKb  lucamiii;,  ^ot  su  fre- 
'  iruGntly  doo!  he  wuteot  LimKlf  with  a  sluv^-tily  gmt  hiuI  u  dufootiTV  sjittax. 
Uiat«n-t'ri  tliix  proiniae  of  azodlriice  in  diruippoiiiUHil  in  evvry  pwo;  M  th&t  n 
tranRliiliuu  i«n  hiudly  he  otmcetTBd  luee  litidy  tu  (five  ihoiM!  uiirraJ  iu  Huram  u 
Triir  :i!i-;k  of  hiH  poA^v,  OT  more  Mrtaiti  to  outr^x')  tlm  lji«ti'  i.if  llio.'ui  wliii  ri'iul 
him  und  loTo  hiin.  tAiiH  18  pkin  epenking,  hut  it  in  tbu  truthful  rt^t^ult  of  dcH- 
bcnit?  conric'tion  ;  niiil  any  ono  who  vill  Tolco  a  patient  mmov  of  Win  tir>t  iKiok 
of  the  Oiles,  origiDitl  and  trautdatimi  sido  hy  sid«,  will  he  driven  to  all«w  that 
our  4?«tiinut«  is  not  Mxtreme  or  unnRoamanly  wT«r«.  Hchoolboyx  oftou  find  a 
great  holp  to  thn  undortttanding  of  the  olnseio  tho;  nro  ri:Ading  by  a  ]>or<tical 
TOTBioD— R  perfectly  admisablo  help  for  thom;  but  vhat  gain  would  it  ho  to 
them  (uid  thia  is,  aft«r  ftll,  a  tol«rably  fur  tMt)  if,  Mokmg  to  realize  Ode  U, 
i.  7.  8- 

**  "Bmtc  n  mobilinis  tnrlM  (|uiritiiim 
Ortkt  torgmuinla  toUitre  hoaoribu*," 

ib«y  find  it  Mattered  azid  epaii  oat  into— 


I. 


"  Thwi  roim  wtH  Iulvo  Qmrilm  vie 
To  pRM  htm  np  to  hontnm  by 
The  doMTi,  with  a  tfmdy  love 
Hot  alwKys  Dot  inclined  to  nunre," 


th«on1y  foundation  fen-  the  laat  tutgainly  Line  in  the  word  "mohiUuia  ?" 
vliat  fruit  arethey  likely  to  reap  from  a«>iiip&n6on  of  theline,  "Tmhuutqua 
ncou  maohinw  oarinsM  "  (i.  iv.  'X)  with  itn  rendering  by  Mr.  Mathewa  '^— 

*■  Thn  TKty  korlA,  which  drondMl  high 
Witli  K^Iiin^'  Mnma.  fiir  [blli>n  cry 
And  tinr,  to  drink  to  ttm^  thrm  l»f  ,' " 

ft  triplet  which  can  havo  no  other  aim.  thau  to  ehow  how  far  neglect  of  >;r&mmar, 
of  syutax.  and  of  due  core  in  interpretation,  can  avail  to  confu^  what  wad  oaoo 
dear, 

The  truth  is  that  diffaMnom,  and  a  tondentry  to  "  slipshod,"  are  mtnoitB  pro- 
peuHities  in  a  translator  of  llurace.  "  Uupliciw  Ulyvsei"  Bg^uree  in  this  verviuu 
M  "  that  complicated  man,  UlyBeoe.  minglemont  of  foroe  and  cunning ; "  and 
any  one  wli&  will  turn  to  the  i>ft-i[uir:ed  powagv  deechbiog  the  etl'vctA  of  the 
appearance  in  the  heaTens  of  tho  constenation  of  the  "gnat  twin  hrethron" 
( I.  ui.  27— 3:!)  will  eom«  upon  euoh  uu  ermtjc.  obeouro,  and  dithise  ompUli^atioii 
of  tlte  original  od  will  aatiafy  him  that  Mr.  Uothews  has  taken  rope  enough  to 
hang  hilt  poetic  prelanBioaB.  In  the  bugiuuing  uf  Ihu  15th  Ouu,  the  «u(da 
"paator"and"  pertidus"  notoiily  trand  himoHujion  this  sort  of  omplilicatiou, — 

*'  From  >hor«  to  vliore  £gean  wken 
The  Shepherd,  whc  hu  Uh  Mini, 
Jbr  fHutartt  be /aitA/iti  mca,"  Sec,  *c  ; 

hut  they  also  lead  him  into  a  eenons  blunder,  that  of  luppoaing  "  pOAtor" 
{and  not  '■Sirtawt,"  which  oomas  after)  tu  hu  the  euhjcc-t  to  "  iugruto  ci.'k<nM 
obruitotio  Ventoe;"  for  he  goes  on,— 

"In  Honied  wwkU  from  Ida'*  oide 
Fatigued  ths  time,  nnd  Bkamed  the  brceso,"  ftc — (P-  32.) 

Thia  i»  a  more  mrioas  Riii*t«ke  thnn  we  have  detected  elsewbere,  although  tbero 
■w&a  little  excuse  enough  afrnr  Milton's  "  Courts  thee  on  rosM,"  in  tho  ode  to 
I'yirha  [i.  ?■  '■i)  to  tnrturo  the  verb  "  tirget"  into — 

"  'TiB  yon 
He  itfjfTM  to  thr  nniEf-zviiiiA, 
And  luiki^wliy  i'uuip  >uu  not!-'*' 

it,  to  do  Mr.  MathflWH  justice,  he  anmetimes  lighlA  upon  a  happy  hit.    In  the 
(ihotn'  of  Nsn.uis,  where  he  begins  with  u  miatroiulaUoa  (as  above  notiiwd), 
'poetioal  jnstioo  to  the  words— 
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"  Sems  adulUroi 
Criaos  pulv«ru  TOllitioe." — (19,  20.) 

"  "nwan  cri*p  [ituwictttiti'H  t«  lust 
Al  biBt  ahiiu  dmggle  in  the  dust." 

And  in  Od«  tx.  Umre  u  ^lOtilry  anil  funoy,  as  well  u  tolerable  faitbfulness,  inj 
thB  tiiird  stuin, — 

"AD  else  permit  the  goiia  to  puiiio, 

All  e)ae  pprnivra  (ht^m  nl  Ihn  hfitrn. 
At  TcM  yon  tufU  uf  c_v]>ivm  ri<l«. 

And  thoM)  two  lines  «f  ag^  utm, 
8uon  h«  the  goda  tend  to  their  tu.bvni 
Thfj  bultlmg  wind*  with  fervid  bUlows;  " 

and  tn  tbe  conclxunoa  of  tlia  last  stanza,— 

"ITii'  trnitrtr  laugh  from  cnrtifrM  wall 

Ul  lorkin;;  nuuijeii,  and  froiu  arm  , 

Or  fingW)  tapo  pf  toLi'n  gold 
Let  ifo  with  binUxt  >how  tu  baU."— ,T.  211.) 

But  firen  poetic  iaatiucts  are  sometimes  a  snare  to  a  translator,  ae  vhen,  ta' 
auuUuM-  uila  (xxilt.  <i,  7),  thi?<y  Vmtpt  Mr.  Mnthew^  into  tlie  quaint  ami  ianoiful, 
bat  queaUeuuble,  etfgrt  to  improve  oa  Uoiace's  aimile  :— 

"beu  virid<w  rnbuni 
l>iiiiovwo  Licumo." 

"  Or  luanl,  for  n  peep 

At  dav,  hill  drLiw  apart     , 
Brier-bKiid." 

When,  to  wbnt  hn-i  boon  said,  it  in  nddoil  that  there  is  a  aaperabondaot  ctm  j 
of  ■rdiaisms  in  ihia  trauBlalioii,  au  allectation  not  gongeniaL  to  Iloraae  or  bia  i 
admirera,  aud  that  Buch  fiilao  rhymes  qa  "  dawn"—"  man,"   "old"—"  afieU," 
occur,  fogo  after   pace,  a  case   has  been   made  out  fatal  to   Mr.  MoUiawft'l 
praapeou  of  being  bold  in  rBniotnbrmice  as  a  translator  of  the  Odes. 

The  Otltf,  Epri^ff,  Cormfit  ''^iFfiilurf,  iiuiJ  Fir*t  S'lttrr  o/  IJernitt.  TnUQilafod  into 
EDgliflh  VtiTDR  by  Ciii(i8T0i>']iKit  Huuiieb.  Loudoa :  LoDgmans.  North- 
axQptou :  Lionnau. 

From  tho  iimulter  of  attampta  at  tranttlatinr  Horace,  it  trould  eeem  as  if  be 
were  as  popular  ae  ever;  aud,  tojud^^  by  tliolailiu^  of  tuoet  of  those,  as  hard  to 
transfuse  wilhcvtit  Iosh.     The  bnnl'»  captivutiiig  uiaiiii«r  viilistM  imitatoirs,  wbo 
do  not  foresee  that  it  is  his  iinitth  and  giaco  whicli  vill  be  hardest  to  reproduoo. 
And  though  tlinMO  iitt«niplw  wiljii-m  to  mi  upjm -datiou  of  the  clnssios  in  days 
when  SDiso,  vhu  owe  inoHt  to  them,  ai-o  turuiiig  their  books  upon  eoholanhip,  ft^ 
oenaonlup  of  HonuM-trausUtions,  willi  powor  to  imprison  and  conBiie  sosig^] 
and  to  stiAngle  nthora,  might  be  an  institution  to  be  dRiiirtMl.     To  this  view  mt| 
are  the  moi-e  inclined  aftor  perusing  the  translnlionp)  of  Mr.  HuRhi?B,  anattomey-j 
at^law,  ire  believe,  who,  aiiiid  nroleesioual  j>ui'eiiit«  alien  in  the  furthest  dcj^red 
to  poetn-.  has  fijuud  time  to  cultirittct  \u^  lloncv,  itnpro\-iiig  his  own  taste,  au^ 
beguiling  rare  Itiisnru  in  tJie  worthit^xi.  way.     With  8<>  goud  an  intent,  it  is 
pity  that  he  did  not.  before  pnblmbinff,  take  "  counsel's  opinion."     LI  is  pivfuoaj 
maVi^s  one  doubt,  "  iu  limine.  "  his  \mu]f  alive  to  all  thn  diilicaltios  of  Ilorace;^ 
aud  his  ci^nfesaiou  in  it  that  he  has  traiitt)Hl<-d  "  frtjin  now  an  old  I-jIxe^'ir,  uow  ■ 
Miltnan,  thou  a  iKiIphin,  and  lht*»,  perh-^ps,  a  Wobcr's  '  Oonnan  Corpus,'  " 
eiiggcau  ihe  iaiii(;ivujg  that  us,  of  all  thtse.  only  the  poor  I>uIi>!iiD  hae  notes, 
his  textuuL  mterpietittion  is  very  likclj'  to  bo  dLfccliTe.  And  whai  is  a  traualator 
of  Horace  wilhuuL  an  iutiiuuto  act], uaiiitauoe  with  Urelli,  Oeciier,  Bentley,  and  the 
like:'  I'mt^LHsor  Coninglou  oJlt-u  givt»  Iho  ^t  of  oueorotht^rof  these  in  a  single 
lino,  und  TliKodoru  Martin  diMluius  not  tbi^  pixicaulioii  of  lutciulaining  his  author's 
in»iminK  lium  the  best  cuuiuieiiiariea.     Hut  fttr.  Hughes  has  mautftfutly  over- 
looked liiia  prtliminary,  and  thonby  dauiwgtd  his  translation.    With  its  metres 
ire  haVH  lilllo  fuiiU  lo  tJrid.     t?uinB  are  );oih3,  Home  indilfttri^t;  none   that  wo 
hare  cxatnitie^l  ubeolutely  bad.     But,  as  ivgHi'dn  th(?  noet's  seiiao  and  meaning, 
many  ol'  hi"  traiiHUUona  Kubstilutu  halt  wiise  for  wbole  fteiise,  uud  many  betmy 
a  neglect  ol  Iiutin  grammar. 


■Notices  o1 


H5 


upon  Odo  II.  Kx.  6— 


"Kao  ego  queni  vocaa 
PileetQ  MibcouA,  obioo,"  kc. 


'sibi   AiadAnA*'  to 


a  little  iBon  roawrch  votild  have  taaa>fat  hiin  not  fo  punettiat«  as  he  bos  done 
ill  tnutxlntine,  "  And  callod  Miocenaa^  friead  mortaLjty.  I  Kcorn ; "  imd  to  avuid 
the  awkvaranesa  of  having  tiro  Tocativos  iiuitciid  of  one,  by  int«rpretiQg  *'  Cju^^m 
TOCM."  "  'Whom  you  inrite  to  your  Bodety."  for  which  mujiu  of  "  vtnaa  "  time 
iaaparallpl  in  "mo  petit."  ii.xriii.IU.  jud  ci  nioer  insight  would  lure  bmught 
cut  m  Od.  Ui.  Tiii.  19,  liO,— 

"Mcdiu  ibf»lus  sibi  luctuosiB 
Diuiilot  uiriii," 

the  antitbeais  vhicb  is  lost  or  obiKiurod  :u — 

"  Tho  UhIh  lii>  u«m  d<-(itli> wound  hii>  dtnitt" 

bcoaosQ    "infeetus"  jwinta  to   "war  with  Rome."  and 
**  intestine  or  citiI  «tnfo8." 

i^ut  much  more  serious  fiiult  Uos  in  omiision  of  intuottaul  membura  of  een- 
tenccs,  e.ij.,  in  the  "  Lamant  for  Qiuactilius,"  (I.  xxiv.}  12,  where,  iu  the  lines — 

"  Tn  fnutra  pjnn  haa  1  mn  ila  ereJiluai 
I'oRir-o*  liuinr't ilium  deoa," 

the  words  in  italics  mean  either  "intruxted  to  tbe  godif  not  M,"  L9-  "to  be 
pneerred,  not  kst,"  or  else  "lent  to  you  by  them  not  do,"  ft.«.  not  abanlntetf , 
oat  as  a  loan  to  be  reeumed.  Becent  traiislaturn  srlupt  the  former  intarpruU^ 
tion — Proleasar  ConinctAn  the  tattitr.  Itut  Tttr,  Tlugheri  simjily  ignores  the 
words  and  their  difficulty,  tr^uBlating — 

**  By  Biany  good  mm  wept  ht  diod. 

By  noae,  my  VirgU,  moca  ihwi  you,^ 
Vwnly  on  virtue  to\i  rclit^J. — 

You  with  vuin  pmviTK  thu-  (foda  piirsat', 
Tn  UH  Uninctilitu  in  aonioil." 

Agdn.  in  £tirop«'s  wordii,  in.  xxrii.  57—9 — 

"  Potca  hAc  ab  othd 
r«oduJum  son&  imi  ir  Mtnfi 
Luxluni  willum," 

residee  infinitely  moro  force  nnd  point  than  Mr.  Hughes  roproduoea.  'When  he 
rondfi-s — 

"Tour  zone  from  elm  BOspdidDd  inay  vuggost 
A  ready  way," 

thaniabee  altogether  "  band  te  eewutu."  words  monnt  to  telL  a  tale  of  that  zone, 
which  miudoTi»  parted  with  at  marna^d.  Wmg  retained  by  poor  Kuropa,  because 
her  amour  w^s  illicit:  retained,  too,  as  t«he  hint*  In  the  adverb  Jniic,  to  hang 
beRclf  withal.    Conington  translates — 

"  'Tvnti  w«U  yon  kept  ytnit  maiden  sone. 
Hie  neoeo  to  tie." 

EUewbere  sense  and  perBpicuity  euffer  from  misapprebeuKion  of  the  «}-ntax, 
as  in  m.  ir.  I'd,  4c.,  q.v.  wnorc  Mr.  Hughes  doM  not  eeo  that  "  mittun  qnod 
foret,"  dtc  ia  s  dause  in  apposition  to  that  which  precedee  it,  and  that  "  ut " 
jnst  afterwards  depends  on  "mirim,"  atkd  Tneans  "how."    And  in  the  ren- 


deriugof- 


"  Age  die  Lathtnin 

Barbtto  CAnnen 
"  Loebic  priiniim  lucdulate  civi  " — (j.  xxxii.  3 — S), 


OOCUTS  a  minnterptetation  which  has  puzxled  as  not  a  little.     As  Mr.  Utighos 
Englishes  it — 

"We  aak  the  air  tn  wliicli  Alciriu  fint 

Ilia  Latiau  song  outpoured,*' 

w»  are  Ottrious  to  learn  of  him  when  J!r»t,  !a*t,  or  erer,  AlcnniB  ontpoured  a 
LatJan  song ;  and  how — oven  if  wo  soltlu  the  first  difficulty  by  wodiiig  "  Lee- 
.voL.  vn.  h 
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biaa"  for  "  LxHiui  " — "  moclulato '*  can  jMsaibly,  as  in  this  English  it  is,  ha 
rwfcrrod  to  "  carmnn." 

In  txutfa.  what  i«  wjinting  throiighont  in  reviMon.     "  Hiirry-ftkunT  "  is  a  rin 
against  U^to.    Heuoe,  io  tursing  the  words  at  Xunua  to  Taria  (L.  xt.), 

"  NMqaioqDBm  Vpncru  i>ni'Bidio  fciixx 
IV-tm  ci»««m»ai," 

"  In  Tua  you  comb  your  lock:!  'by  Vcntu*  oiil," 

tb»  translator  makes  the  goddess  of  lore  app&ar,  not  as  patron,  but  as  ralet. 
lidy^e-maid,  or  uurao-oiaid  of  bur  ofTemtusto  fiirouxit«.  Hence  tbe  nos  of 
coininia«ion  and  omiaaiou  in  such  a  ■rendering  as  Ihia : — 

"  Bt  npeijecto  i&vidiv  natomnt 

"  ■Whilst  ofmid, 
"  Stag*  awaoi  th«  dolugv  to  o>-adi!, 

Whirh  nntnre  daoma." 

Of  n  truth  Huch  ■cholars  as  *iiter  reallj-  into  lh«  spirit  of  IIomc«  might  b« 
excused  for  putting  a  uuw  mtarpivtution  on  his  liou — 

"  Exegi  mrmtun«)tiitn  ^re  pvennliu," 

vheu  they  see  whut  uTotchod  iviciistings  of  him  in  bwrr  me^al  are  ignorant]^ 
rosortsd  tu.  In  juHtico  to  the  bai-d,  and  to  scholarship  and  its  interwts,  it 
vuiilii  be  witiii^  !u  spoftk  smoutli  things  of  the  irell-meant  but  iU-fiUflhed  oopj 
of  Horauu'ti  guLdon  Qiouumout  which  u  before  lu. 

Sala  Attici ;  tf,  the  3Iaximi,  Wifijfand  Wttr,  0/ AVteniin  Tragic  Dmtna.  Col- 
lected, nrraTip?d.  aad  paruhraaed  hy  D' Alter  WRTrvORTn  TnoMFSON. 
ProflBHor  of  Ut'oek,  Quern's  uoU«ge,  Qmlvay.  Kdinburgb:  I'^EOouatoD  and 
Douglas.. 

"  pAH-KHiouJor,"  th»  itndf  of  the  "  uriBdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of  one," 
has  been  aJwayn  ho  attraotiv«>  tnat  0110  nuiy  augur  a  lurgs  amount  nf  trucr:o«<  for 
this  happy  venture  of  Mr.  P'Ari.7  Thompson.  The  Greek  fathers  of  the  Church 
eniqhrino  a  vaat  tiumbor  of  prnvorbn  atii]  mnnm-i.  bat  the  Oreok  tragedians  twna 
with  "adagia,"  witty  and  wise.  The  "gitotnn.'"  of  Kuripides  are  amongst  his 
most  marked  fi'it-turce  ;  and  his  ^!T«at  nvnls,  as  it  vill  ho  soon  in  this  plons&nt 
Toluuiu,  bad  a  giK>d  title  to  the  same  churactor.  And  tburo  is  this  ground  for 
thankfiilaoss  to  Mr.  Thompson,  that  ho  has.  irhoro  posaiblo.  contentod  himsotf 
vilh  giving  o]o»>  J-Jtiglish  parallels  for  suob  dramatic  maxims  as  admitted  of 
tbum — parallol»  fi'om  the  "i>Ld'said  aawcs"  of  Knglmh  proT&rb-)ore.  In  other 
cases  he  hiu  tbvowti  into  hio  purupbi':ifo,  or  tmutnlatiou,  a  ^ood  dvol  of  the  ait 
and  smack  of  our  English  proTcrb-lsnguaKo;  and  in  others,  again,  he  has 
turned  thu  uubie  uml  wi40  moral  suutirui^uU  of  grvater  lougth  whiub  arv  fbund 
ia  Greek  choruiv.  na  well  as  in  the  iambic  portioni  of  each  drama,  inti  telling, 
poiutod,  didaotic,  modern  drew,  »uch  as,  when  wo  road  it,  preserves  in  a  gnmt 
uitnaure  the  giiomic  stomp  imprsSMd  npon  the  (h««k.  liidK^I,  although  pro- 
Turb-lovurs  sut  most  stor^  07  biVTity,  ono  uunnot  loo  much  t)muk  Mr.  Toompeon 
fur  the  utauy  longer  passages  which  he  has  vouohtafMl ;  becauiH>  thsy  ambadj, 
as  it  weru,  miuty  pearls  in  oiw  Mttlug ;  whili<,  to  vary  ihoaa,  there  is  no  lack  of 
others  thai  abitic  out  single,  simple,  and  MiiaruUi.  Space  forbidn  us  to  ^^  at 
loogth  tutu  an  euuinomLiuu  of  thu  richoa  of  tnis  volume,  which  has  been  but  ft 
short  Uiii»  III  iiur  [iiiridH,  yr,(  which  io  ton  viilunbk'  to  go  unui^lic'-'d.  Ooa  or 
tvoTetns  maybe  traced  by  us  a  Uii1<a  way,  if  we  cnnn'it  pursue  the  manr  which 
invite  mure  leiNunjIy  resMroh.  'tUvrv  in,  r  if.,  tho  roliipous  tone  of  ibschylus 
and  Sophocles  more  real  and  natabin  than  that  of  l-Iurij^idos,  in  aih«i(!Tiin^  tnio 
attribuiKK  to  tlie  IV-ity.  Qod's  truth  iebomo  tortmiony  to  in  the  maxim,  ■■Ood 
cannot  lie  :  whal^ievet  fie  speeketh  that  will  n«  in  Juetime  bring  to  poM" 
(p-  7,  5  12).  a  prollv  c'luso  translation  of  the  "  Promotheuii  Uuund"  (v.  1033-3). 
His  omniscience,  Itis  hearing  pray«  ft^>m  Ilis  tlirou(>  in  heaven,  is  owned  by  tho 
same  dritmalist  in  lh«  mliiga,  "  Though  Ood  is  far  away,  vet  He  haaroib  all 
that  eall  npon  Ilim"  (ittd.,  i  Its),  an  English  toming'of  the  .Sachyleon 
lino— 

"  sKiii  B«Xoir*T«c  Mi  wpiamOttr  Ay  Bi^c" — [BumtH,  387}, 
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\n  bcpArnUflle^  bva  Kntonc«orSnplu>clMi(f/<irtr<i,  ITA),  Mnplirafladiop.  71  of 
U>»" Sales Atlici: '  "Ood(lw«U«tlt  inthf^  hvaveiiiioouUiiuftllyiHsiiMtiLairtfaifiga, 
and  all  thiaf^aro  beneath  UUfoot."  Butif  iWietvoor  Utr«6  pmrerb*  naik  ont 
■  line  along  which  to  puifiun  th»  theme  of  tho  rovvruueo  uf  tha  elder  Oreek  dca- 
matuti,  it  miut  be  ownod  thore  are  not  a  few  others  of  a  mtic^  moc*  hoathsn 
and  (Uboaod  typo.  'Ibu,  &oui  tho  "SopUiui  c  Thubai!,"  710  :  visnv  yt  iiiwon  tal 
maKijw  riftf  9i6(,  or,  na  iir.  ThompaoQ  puts  it,  * '  God  roDpiictoth  vven  a  kasT«,  if 
he  b»  n  tuokr  knar*"  {p.  5&\  u  on«  of  a  cIam  largelr  re|iraBant«d  in  the  pages 
boibro  us,  which  will  t«iDina  the  stndoQt,  well  v«»»al  in  prorerb-IitwatuES  ol 
tbe  low  tjpo  of  th«  lUtliiLu  prorerbs. 

Bat  we  most  gi^-«  two  or  thr^  paralleU  for  trit«  Eogliab  mn^iipf  la  tts 
"SBpp^c««"  of  .^Hfarloa  (4<M)>  ailiMt  tiw  lioXXw  4  '•fk  mi-v  [pp.  50,  51),  ia 
no  &Qcted  prototypa  of  our  "  \Vhero  i^arsnoe  is  blisa,  'tis  folly  Ui  ho  wise." 
"  Qod  helps  Uiom  that  help  themnnlTOS,"  rcprcMnta.  in  p.  AT,  Iwu  gnomio,  front 
the  ftrtrp,  and  bum  a  "fabnls  iacerta,"  of  which  wo  giTft  the  leoat  known  : 
um6t  ri  tafLiwrt  mtntiiiiv  Siic-  Tlie  germ  of  "  Do  at  Home  ha  Rome  doe«."  or, 
aa  Mr.  Thompson  roiidere  it  in  p.  143,  "1  do  at  Athens  what  theAtheniansdo." 
iaOoph-./'At'/udr/.,  ll>49:  oiwtfr  rtioiirmv eiJ,  touvTit  4lii' ij^.  "  Second thougbtH 
arn  beat  Ibonghta,"  ia,  aa  many  will  remamher,  attticipatod  in  the  nipjiolffta$  of 
Euripidoo  (436) :  ai  i»at,fimi  trmf  ffio-ritis  oa)M'<'<|i<u ;  and  indeed  tb*  Utaat,  and 
oummonly  least  eit«eined.  of  the  three  dramatiatt  has  what  look  like  the 
ori^ualsof  sererul  scores  of  oar  trite  odagea.  His  tact,  bowover.  is  greaLer 
than  his  moral  sonmt,  Alon^iidn  of  ooch  othnr  in  this  Tolatno  (n.  '101}arefiiand 
a  maxim  of  guidance  for  dtuLy  lifn,  which  i'  exeeUnnt,  " Good  temper  is  good 
manners :"  and  tin  Moota  as  to  fahh  and  Antj  which  i^  stniply  detestable :  "  In 
matters  of  religion,  nty  aoa,  go  oror  with  the  tide."  Both  come  from  the  eame 
plar.  the  fl<t«A«. 

We  must  not  oIom  Ibis  brief  notioa  without  rMO|7ii9ing  the  taste,  elefpmce, 
wit.  and  hri^taMSa  of  Buny  of  Mr.  Thompson's  poetical  rBprodtictiofM  of  sdsfteit 
of  larp^n-  dlffleawnM.    W»  do  not  know  a  bettor  -vomion  of  Hophocles,   CliW. 

r.  lot),— 

ravr*  tw'  ^iu^>  ipj(trat ' 

'*.What  work  the  Night  iaer*»  incomplete, 
T>iy  tBrm  imt  pnHshrrf,  ronnd,  md  nt-at." — (P.  7 8-) 


And  the  sasie  might  be  mid  of  many  longer  pasaag^a. 
iaTnlaable  to  the  stodettt  and  to  the  curioos  in  adagea. 


Ihe  ToUuna  wiU  be 


v.— TRATEL. 

TTit  flVr*'  TrihtUariet  a/  Abymima,  atnl  Ihe  Sword-IIaaien  o/Ihe  ffamran  Arabt. 
Ily  SirSiMCEL  Bakkk,  M.A..  P.E.rr.8.      London:  Macmillan  &0o. 

Tms  book, — which,  thonghfint  in  point  of  tbo  time  and  cfrdfir  of  the  explon- 
tions  which  it  doschbea,  aiul  iho  sporting  expluiix  which  it  nnrraiee,  is  saoond 
ia  point  nl'  pubticatton, — oonductM  the  roadar,  in  the  company  of  Sir  Somoel 
Baser,  to  tlie  time  and  pltiou  at  which  his  former  work,  "  Ttio  .UK>rt  K'yaaxa." 
bsgaii.  This  eocHutric  arranguraent  of  material  is  not  couducivo  to  tho  scientific 
tateroet  of  the  uuihor's  work,  ae  his  mulim  already  koow  the  issue  of  oU  tho 
speculations  raiiuHl  in  it«  [>ag«D<.  They  aro  familiar  with  the  features  of  that 
nugaifioent  luke-oounliy  uf  Afncu.  which  he  ruached  after  the  adventures. 
obaanratioiM,  auii  tixplontiii>n>t  hure  detailed  had  faded  into  distance  ftoiu  hiri 
onward  txaok.  The  upshot  uC  the  disoovmca,  to  u  section  of  which  oaob  work 
is  dfiToted,  is  thi« : — 

"Tho  lake  source*  of  Central  ArHca  Hiipport  Uie  lift  of  Eio-pt,  hy  «np|»IyinRaBtiaBin, 
Ihreuckottt  all  sciuons,  that  has  tuflicitnt  m>1uuio  w  sii{rp<>rt  iIiq  nxluiiiiitiofl  of  nrapora- 
tiua  and  nbaorption ;  but  this  »lrcam,  if  uiisiiird,  ocmtd  nc*ur  overflow  its  bank*,  and 
I'iOT'.  tliui  d-priTcd  of  tho  annunl  iaundalioB,  wosld  simply  east,  and  enltlTatlon 
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w&uld  la  coDfinsd  to  tlw  close  vxLTiuty  of  tho  river.  Thu  imuKLttlon,  whiLh,  ty  it* 
anDual  dcpoiiit  of  mod.  Iins  wttialiy  nrHtoil  thr.  Delta  of  f>owrr  Kjrj-pl,  upon  tho  otit- 
Bow  of  wliit'h  thn  fertiliij-  of  E;;ypl  dqHMidn,  bus  an  oriirin  onlirnl)'  acjiiirati'  from  ttia 
lak«  Muivea  of  t."«atral  Allien,  and  tte  supply  of  wst«r  is  derived  e\<-lusiTely  fnun 
AbjinnU." 

In  n,  woTtl,  (lift  "rmatrtri*!  \ti\i»/ttil  Egypt,  1»nt  the  Abj^winiim  riTr*rs  t«u«c 
the  inufid'itioH.  All  iilon^  tho  00111-86  of  iaom  beiit-Eoent  rivers  Sir  Httmuul  Bakor 
iniLTchtfcl,  lainietinii.'M  in  tw  ttotiinl  l"'^  "f  tlio  Atbani  iiiid  by  the  BiiK)  Ntl<\  wh-nn! 
itfl  diineiiRiona  hud  dmudlcul  to  thoas  <if  »  mpre  Ftreiuii.  Tho  nurrjilivti  in  this 
\t>ltijniLi  of  thi"  j*ndilMi  floml  which  ni»hi'"  int"  "  th«  two  gri-iit  Abjsfimiui 
arieries,"  iiiiJ  hew  it  cnmn  mlling  itml  t}iUQil«?rinp  ilnwti  witmn  h.u  own  (H^bt, 
forms  a  namllel  to  the  dwcriptiou  in  hi»  ••iirlicr  t"!'"""  "f  hia  lir»rt  viw  of  th» 
Vietorift  X'raiim,  This  graiiil  phenoTUf-nnn  wiu  proredfid  hv  n  "B-hirlwind,  and 
Iho  mi^fhty  ruah  ut  tho  Witters  hcKan  in  the  ni^ht  of  ihi'  '2'ird  Juiw- 

"  Ob  tliv  moniinir  of  thi  liUi."  mys  tliv  writur,  "  I  stood  ou  the  btmlu  of  tbu  uoIjIk 
Athnn  rircr,  at  the  break  of  dity.  Tho  wondor  at  Hus  draort  t  Yesterday  there  wan 
m  barren  sliuct  of  f^luing  sand,  with  a  fringe  of  withorod  buxh  und  trf<;M  upon  ilk  bordcriL 
tli«t  cut  tiiQ  yrllaw  sxcanM  ut  d<-aort.  Fur  diiys  wc  had  joumrycd  .tlona  ih»  cclututca 
l)«d ;  nil  niitiiie,  ovi-u  tn  niklurt-'s  vovuHy,  wua  most  poor :  no  Ifueh  could  ^oast  n  Itiif ; 
no  tre-i  ro'iH  throw  a  shade  ;  criBp  c-unu  rradtkd  upon  tfafi  stems  iif  the  mimosas :  ths 
np  dried  upon  tho  Ituret  bark,  sprQa^  with  tho  witlirring  lirat  «l'  t.hi>  simoon,  tn  nnn 
night  there  wiu  u  iny>ti.>Tiouii  cbsagti,— ftn  umy  of  wnUr  wan  hanUninK  '■>  the  wiudMl 
rivor;  time  was  qo  drop  of  rain,  no  thunder-olond  on  Ihn  horizon  to  ip'vo  hop<?,^aU 
had  hocn  dry  and  siihnr ;  dust  and  dcsohttion  ycMttTday,  tu-diiy  u  mniitiificrac  ftri-nni, 
tome  SOO  jTirdi  in  wiiltb,  und  from  IS  tc  'i<i  ft-iit  in  drpth.  flowed  through  thp  drfary 
dcsort!  Biuntnjo^  itniL  nx-ils,  with  tiiuh  of  all  kinds,  w«r«  hurried  along  the  mnddj 
watora.  Whprri  wcTd  all  llici  (rrowdiid  inhnlntantji  of  tho  pocil  i  The  {sriwn  duun  wiit* 
broken^  the  prisonerti  wcti'  rvk-asod.  and  r^joicotl  in  the  iul;;hty  «lK&m  of  the  Aiham. 
Tba  nma  wcra  pouring  in  Abyssinia!     JAcw  hw*  thttourtttof'the  .Xttc." 

Sir  Hiimiiol  Haker's  stylo  is  verj'  much  suporior  tti  thut  of  the  cvn«rali^'  of 
travellurA  who  t.ik«  to  writing.  It  is  ImVf,  inwrnve,  and  graiihio,  though  Lever 
pictiire»i{i]«.  Tho  Bentimental,  poetic,  or  ri'ligioiw  usjvecf  •■<  cif  tho  griuid  eiibjoet* 
with  which  he  deals  have  no  uHraction  for  him,  but  he  tipiils  the  pracdcal 
aspect,  and  tho  reealtA  nf  his  jonmoy,  with  grctit  ftkill  nnd  luhiiimhlo  amtnpa- 
meoit.  In  the  present  voliune  he  has  only  Arabs  sitiou^  "  nutiye- '"  to  mention, 
lUid  tho  rcnJ«r  i»  not  piiinod  nnd  fihock(<d  by  thv  hurd,  popitivc  inhum.iTiity  of 
toQo  which  made  tho  ■' Albert  N'yanKa."  in  K]>ite  of  its  value  and  interost,  a 
distrossing  book  to  re&d.  To  the  AnH>  tribos  ho  grants  Bomo  good  <iualiti«H.  and 
no  luck  of  intelligvnco  in  their  own  way,  and  ho  Ehh  no  words  soffi'iontly  Btn)nK 
for  hi&  adtniration  of  tlie  couni^o,  tho  endurance,  and  tho  skill  of  tho  wonderful 
Haionui  hunters,  whoso  oxptoiti^  roquii'c  to  bo  eeoii  to  bn  biliorod.  ]t  ik  whou 
to  ban  to  Bpcak  of  tiio  nogro  triboa  that  ho  ie  so  coarse  and  hard  nnd  inhuman  in 
hijii  tone.  And  yet  Uio  poor  wretches  on  tho  Wliiti?  Nile  were  woiitli>i lUIly  fuith- 
iiil  and  useful  to  him  and  his  wife,  and  it  is  difficult  to  combuao  that  fact  with 
Ilia  atatemont  of  their  unuuti^it'id  bnitiehncwi.  It  si't-nnt  to  thv  uiiproj udicvd 
reodor  rather  as  if  Sir  Snniuc  1 1  taker  hod  begun  his  exploraiions  with  a  furogiino 
conduaioii  iu  his  miud,  and  mudo  «verythiug  fit  it.  Ku  uuo,  with  the  uxci'ptiuu 
of  Commander  Bodfbrd  Tim.  of  uneninahle  celebrity  in  connection  with  the 
"nigger"  quortion,  has  written  m  OMDsvly  or  m  hiu'dly  of  our  black  brethren 
as  Sir  Kaniiiel  llakcr,  and  we  intist  confer  to  having  opfned  thi.i  book  witli  somfi 
disttutfi  iu  LOiitci|ueiicv ;  but  thiTO  ii:  uuthiu^  to  object  to  in  it»  pagcw.  As  a 
rocord  of  exnloraUrm  and  diwoveiy  it  ii  i-iipn-iTn'!v  intmi-sting ;  a*  an  adilitlon 
to  mir  knowlodgo  of  llie  animal  life  of  Norlhom  Africa  it  is  most  valuable ;  na  a 
atni-y  of  p«ntun»l  adr^nturti  iiud  expuricnr^  tln-m  in  no  )j<M>k  iif  iiinilnm  date  to 
lie  ooinpared  to  it ;  and  as  opening  up  Klmngc  and  nido  fields  of  speculntaon 
concern iiig  fViture  pvn))iilii)itii!fl  for  tlio  hiimnJi  ittii*,  nnd  thi?  spt-i.qid  uf  VMtcrn 
HriliKadon,  it  has  an  interest  of  wid(>  and  deep  extent.  The  ehnjiteni  deroted 
to  a  doscription  «f  Ihit  utiihorV  adventures  in  the  oompiuiy  of  the  Hamnui  Arab* 
are  mojtt  interesting  and  wonderful.  Tho  during  of  Ql«Re  men,  who  attack 
overy  kind  of  Inrge  "game,"  elephant,  rhiDoceros.  hon,  jtc.ou  foot,  and  without 
other  tinn  thnn  a  short  hw<^,  almost  nirpAMM  ])cliof.  The  atory  of  the  pro- 
lonjrod  hunt  on  110  magniticent  a  eeule  has  great  liLHoiiiB.tion  in  it,  and  works  tho 
render  up  to  such  n  pitch  of  enthueinain  that  ho  is  disposed  rather  to  like  than  to 
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find  &tilt  Tiith  the  illuftrations,  vhich  aro  full  of  doali  and  oxpraidoii,  Imt 
absurdly  cxag{;erate(l.    Uodb  bigger  tban  luiiiaiiiothe,  and  rhiiio<:«rOMt  in  oom- 

Kman  ititli  which  miu^todons  would  look  Uttlo.  abound  m  them  MunettatLBOn- 
,0  picliu-c^;  but  Uuit  ir^  a  y&ry  piinloiiabI«  tiiult.  'Xliu  YulumQ  coududoa  viUl 
an  able  and  carclUUy-fltatod  expositioQ  of  tbo  fi^at  roaonrces  of  Upper  £Ryiil, 
and  tlio  «-ftDt  *A  Kiie&tific  imeatiou  fui-  thoir  dvvvlupmout.  Tho  autlior  pluuda 
tot  that,  Inereaso  the  area  of  Ef-ypt.  ho  says,  to  tho  t-xlcnt  to  which  it  is  capable 
aS  iucrcoeo,  luid  it  will  t^ivu  yuu  iku  iumiuDfio  umuuul.  of  cuttoii  uud  gnuu.  A 
dam  acrOAi  tho  Atbara  urould  irrigate  the  entire  comitiy  fiom  liojtentgup  to 
Berber,  a  dutuiic--  of  Ujin-iudtr  of  300  milcts ;  oud  tho  vmuxa  ayb-tgm  upua  the 
Niifi  would  cjirry  the  wator.'*  throughout  the  di^*"Tt«  lM«twcoii  lOiiirtoum  and 
T'ougola.,  uud  thence  to  Lowei'  Egypt.  The  Nubiiui  desert,  from  Korooko  to 
A)>oi)|Miitiiiul,  WDiild  btirome  a  ganltiti ;  thf  wholi'  iif  that  nlunlv  nnuritry  <.iicluaeil 
within  tho  greut  weHtom  bend  of  tho  Nile  towards  Dongola,  wmilil  he  Qtabraond 
in  the  eyitlvni  of  irrigation,  aud  Ihe  bainm  i<4iTide.  which  now  give  birth  tu  the 
bitter  melon  of  the  deaert,  would  bring  forth  the  vater-meloTi  nnd  heavy  cropa 
of  groin.  Ho  concludes  with  an  ulutfuoiit  appeal  to  tho  spiiit  of  Eimjpeim  gu- 
terpn.%  to  do  fiomDthing  for  the  fortilizatifni  of  tho  de-'Wrt.  Girc  8ahara  water, 
bo  siiys,  and  Siiham  will  n.<pay  with  amply  rich  gi-udtude.  Perhaps  we  may 
think  about  this  when  we  h&To'fonght  ont  our  q^iiUTOl  with  Aby9«nia. 

NwTotiveo/  a  Journey  thnu^h  AluttinSa  m  1832-3.  With  an  Apjtmdix  on  "  The 
Abvuiiii'iit  L'aptivfi  (juestwn.'^  By  Uesbt  Duptox.  Loudon:  Chapman 
andUaU. 

Tu£  first  iiiij]n?»tion  tnndt?  by  Mr.  Duflon's  book  npoin  the  reader  is,  that  hi3 
is  i^ngularly  impartial  and  unprejudiced  in  hiit  vien-s  of  tho  AM-swnian 
qooetioB.  uo  doo»  not,  like  mnny  perfeoUy  welUinlentionetl,  but  ill-judging 
Bngliahucn,  m«h  to  the  ronc1ii.-<)on  that  bcc«u»o  the  Emperor  Thoodoro  had  ^t 
into  trouble  with  Ub.  everything  that  has  been  hitherto  autted  to  his  advantage 
must  noc«<warilr  ba  Galse,  all  fuTOurablc  nccounts  of  him,  that  ererj-tfaing  which 
tends  to  eloTate  him  above  the  levol  of  u  bloodthiitity  savage,  inu^t  IJu  mate 
fiction,  and  tli«  splraetic  outburet«orang«ruud  vitupertitioc  which  huro  lately 
l>een  hurled  againnt  tho  Napoleon  of  Abyaeinia  neooaearily  true. 

The  emphatit'ullv  inodvmto  aud  fair  touo  in  which  he  treatti  iho  unfortunate 
aubjftct  of  i[niinvl  botweon  ua  and  King  Thoodorti  inclines  one  to  accord  him  a 

rt«r  mvai^uro  of  coittdeuue.  of  al>isoluU<  bulicf,  than  i«  ulwuyK  oxteuded  lo 
narrators  of  adTentun<s  in  unknown  lands,  and  liis  personal  intercourpto 
with  tho  king,  who,  whulever  may  bo  liiii  fuulu,  itj  uuduubt<.-dly  one  uf  the 
niMit  remarkable  men  now  in  existenfe.  lendahiA  narrative  a  vivid  and  romantic 
intanst,  Tha  tauUli/iug  position  in  whit^h  a  eoverei^  ie  plau»l  who  rulee  a 
large,  almost  savage,  countrv.  Iiouiidod  im  tin;  nidi'  wliioh  loanx  to  tho  light,  in 
•T<ry  senBD,  by  Kgj-pt  aud  tiie  Suuduu.  the  monj^rel  Chriatianity  of  hiis  cuuntry 
ID  oonvtant  uutagouimn  to  tlm  faiiatio  Mahumataniaoi  on  his  bordars,  and  th« 
bet  Uiat  0QToys  can  roach  hlin  only  throueh  tho  enemy'a  territory,  is  well  put 
bcibre  Mr.  Duttun's  readera,— :i  )>n«tiuu  which  lie  e  ride  ntly  belie  vex  to  be  un- 
tanable,  oven  wilhnut  the  ac^aeh^rating  incentive  to  its  doatructian  of  a  deadly 
breach  with  ouch  a  [lowvr  lu  Knglund.  All  that  portion  of  Ur.  Dufton'a  nnrra- 
tiTB  which  relates  to  tb<i  king  is  vory  tut«re^Jn,s:,  and  though  we  cannot  ^  with 
him  in  his  recommendation  thut  we  should  keep  a  footing  in  Abyaaiuia  Jin 
plain  wordK,  annex  it)  when  we  find  outvclvea  thort','  wo  oelinro  the  advioo 
which  be  gives,  rclutive  to  the  points  fgr  which  our  expedition  should  make,  to 
be  both  sound  and  feasihle.  The  pi-ogramme  which  ne  propoMX  i.-t.^"  1.  To 
gat  to  that  portion  of  Theodore'it  frontier  which  ia  noarost  to  hia  capital,  for 
purposes  of  negotiation.  Thia  i§  Matammah.  'i.  Those  ne^tiatlona  tailing,  to 
march  at  onoo  u[)on  his  capital.  ^.  lu  tho  <;vent  of  hia  rottring,  to  occupy  his 
capital  and  the  nth  wmi-gmwing  and  uattle -breeding  dislricls  on  the  ahoree  of 
Laka  Trtana,  giving  hiia  at  the  miilu  tiuio  to  undorstaiid  that  they  nhall  be 
reatored  to  him  on  the  liberation  i.>f  the  oaptivea."  The  i-easons  by  wluth  ho 
snpporta  this  proposal  ai-e,  ao  far  an  outadera  can  judge,  eminently  clear  and 
conviucdag.  Hn  la  entirely  at  varianci;  with  the  idwi  that  in  the  intestine 
difficulties  of  King  Theodora's  divided  country  we  shall  find  our  upportunity. 
lis  deuMM  that  the  revolted  tribes  will  help  ua  in  imy  way.     The  Abyssinian 
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viU  uerer  belicre  ob  that  the  force  which  he  irill  magaih*  into  W.OOO  meu  on 
nerdy  Bsnt  \o  liIi«-raU^  our  ri')iii:tryi]inii.  In  liiK  t-jT"  »iir  oiitriiiiive  ItUI  bd  lUi 
inTaaon,  with  thu  object  of  making  Abyaania  auoth^i'  India.  Ue  will  reset  ua 
u  far  u  be  is  able,  not  »nil«<lljr,  bat  isiliTidually,  bv  wilbhuliljug  «uppli<i«  and 
bouta  of  burden.  "We  coed  Qot  reckon  on  gcttiug  froui  him  u  dotitury  cow.  or 
a  bodul  c(  conk,  or  a  mule  to  guit}'  our  baggage,  and  vns  may  expect  me  whulu 
Dotiaa  to  bo  oil  tho  alert  after  pluuder.  If  alTthMe  prophed«n  prove  thctinaelTes. 
tho  Abfwiniaii  expediliou  will  indeed  be  a  disastrcms  blunder,  and  only  to  be 
"  rooonpod"  by  taking-  powcMum  of  the  countrj'.  and  proose<(lii)g  to  oolonin)  it 
Ibrthwiui.  But  we  are  not  inclined  to  we  crarythiiig  k*  much  rfi  uoir  u  Ur. 
Doiton,  OTflo  though  ho  poaaemcfl  the  nndoDinble  advantaf>o  of  knDwl«dg«  in 
maUers  where  wo  uuet  stop  at  speculation  and  conjecture.  As  a  nairator 
of  travel  he  is  more  lively  than  tm  a  prognosticator  of  history.  The  dticf 
intonst  of  the  book  aLtacheo  to  hia  uonoufil  m^jtmintMn""  with  King  Theodore, 
tfae  uUtrv  of  tun  life  while  following  uenuaratofv  king  about,  uid  the  trequent, 
undeniabtu  aT>iIt:ucii  which  he  olrtainod  of  hiti  fumirr  friuodship  towanla 
Eugliuid,  and  warm,  aliitunt  pA.>u>iotiuie,  att^ichuu-'iit  to  hi.-  uiifurtunatit  Kttglisli 
fiienda,  Uewrti.  Bull  and  Plowdiii.  The  dtory  of  TbiHidurii'ii  rinn  from  thii 
pocitiou  of  a  oetniiiuu  Milditr  to  Ium  jii^mwI  ii'iimpiiBrHjli' puwfr  !:>  mid  uf  the 
moat  wonderful  which  uontemponuy  history  can  unfold,  and  Mr.  Dufton 
tollc  it  with  much  itn^ptablit  ttilntuoi  of  dt'tiiil.  Tlie  hiKlciry  of  Mr.  T>iifti>n*e 
jonmoy  in  not  nartiouiarly  inttirostin^.  Hih  styla  is  quite  wantin;;  in  pictur- 
coquenees,  and  no  fiUIn  intu  the  orrur,  ao  cummon  to  tni^'<-1l)^n<,  <  j  fiL>rgeCtiaK 
that  hie  nadets  oannnt  see  thr  placee  he  in  mentioning,  and  that  therefore  it  u 
not  HulHdont  to  dijclnre  Viiv\r  bounty  or  Iht-ic  jfrundnew ;  he  ebouJd  p:Liat 
tbcm.  Of  Ahyatiiaia  he  esys  micninetly  that  it  ia  an  earthlf  paradiae.  lEe  in  ao 
■rdant  admirer  of  Bruce,  and  is  wr^  careful  to  verify  and  Touch  for  all  his 
atateinonta,aq)OGiallya«  to  tbediagnatuif  method  and  isittorial  of  the  nutjvoe'  food. 
He  giTM  an  interesfans  and  fovouiahle  aawunt  of  the  Uission  to  the  Abyaanian 
J«w^  tt  iriiioh  Sir  Snjcane)  Baker  enoors  m  bttta-ly,  and  devotes  oonaiderabto 
■paw  to  an  aoDOoni  of  the  eoctniordinaiT  and  bocrible  casea  of  mania  whicb  ure 
oommon  among  th«  nativea  «f  Ahysaiuia,  and  imputed  by  them  to  diabolical 
poweation.  The  book  has  aoilk'iMit  iiiorit.  in  apilo  of  the  taae  tone  in  which 
the  nanatiTe  fwrtioua  of  it  are  writteu,  to  be  intoraafeiiig  al  any  time :  tut  a  /JtVoe 
tk  oroooatoior  it  is  particulat^y  arooeptablo. 

TUrmgh  Apai»  U>  Ihi-  SaJutra.      By  UA!rxu>.\  Bkthah   BijWAiU>8,  Author  of 
"A  Wintor  with  tlio  Swallows,"  Stc    Londcm  :  liuivt  and  Bhu.-kcU. 

Tbouoii  Spain  ts  atill  alittle-Tiait«dct)iintry,alarfopmpaTtiunof  tlw  tottriets 
who  have  viwilcil  i1  hnvo  recorded  tttrir  rxprritmri^s  in  jra-int,  im>  that  it  oaiiiKit 
be  called  a  liltle-known  land  any  lonr<^.  Thflreif^  tinlhin^'newin  SGbh  ICdwanKa 
Wiirk,  which  Ik  infi'rinr  in  »t.vl*»  lo  Imr  "  'Wint*rwilli  liiti  Swailitwt;"  btit,  far  ull 
that,  blight  and  charming,  bL-ariim  the  tnarka  of  Imr  cultivated  mind  and  cor- 
Tt'rt  tiixto.  Bhe  iii  ii  Ittlln  1(ki  fond  nf  ijiintin^  from  Tjiitin  niithiirx,  iind  nhe  ttXlti 
tho  reader  ■onneopwuirily  oftc-n  that  her  objeot  in  gnins  to  Madrid  wa.H  to  Btndy 
Vi-Ihjujuoz.  One  v  iilwnv"  pn-jin-rrd  and  pleaeod  bo  near  abomt  V^eljMunwx  ami 
Murilln, — an  iiifiTitsblc,  and  iiiuuitciv  n>aro  uttentdng  ^an  tho  horrid  hnll- 
fighte  vhicb  every  oni>  goew  to  m^.  and  vrery  one  deaoimoea.  But  I ^dy  Herbert 
has  Mlst^Tlnkenall  read(TH  rf"1mTrfa"oTer  mwebdj-the  mmp  grotmd.  that 
it  Id  iKTin««-bat  tt?dioiH  to  tnti)c«  tlii>  jauroer  in  tliie  inn&npe.  Mirh  Edwnrtk  in 
a  thwDugbly  pood-hiimonrf<t  and  arprwiattTO  tirovHIer,  and  nil  th**  piTr«^iial 
niuTstivo  in  her  book  is  charming,  one  utterly  denioc  the  charges  of  extorlioa. 
tnoivility,  and  nncloanlineaa  eo met v  brought  tir  Bntinb  touri«td  against  SpaniflSi 
inDket^iwrB ;  and  though  she  givee  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  uspnnotmlity,  fdow- 
no««,  and  tiiiurt-nlUr  of  th«  mil  war  system ,  tho  deecribefl  tlte  reeolta  vm  exceed* 
tngly  Inxurioua  and  delifthtflil.  Happily  oh<>  docs  not  go  mnoh  into  the  politioal 
situation  in  Spain,  for  h<rr  abilitiPD  nre  nntnt'thitorderreqmred  for  the  treatment 
of  BOeh  QuetttioBiH.  8he  i«  a  little^  cloudy*  in  her  htat^ftr  erimetimoi)— a^.  for  in- 
etanoe,  vhnn  »be  npoaka  of  the  Inauintson  in  Bpain  as  *'  the  nxtiteni  of  Ignatiun 
Loyola,"  which  is  not  iiii>t,  uh  w<>  tniiik,  la  the  j»--uitfi.  or,  as  thfv  would  think, 
to  the  Doaiinicaitfl.  Th»?  iiatVn'n  iOteteh«i  orAlgwn*.  Orait,  f^mda,  and  the 
glitnpBra  of  dcerrt  lifu  euui^i  by  htT  on  her  wny  to  Blidah,  are  rery  bright. 
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plaawint.  and  pictureoqae.  Sbe  reaohetl  Kljdal)  imin«diat«ly  Bftn- »  grmt  idiock 
of  eartbquakv  hnil  wmuglit  irild  niiii,  nnd  devcnlMs  th«  d^fnlatioii  of  the  Mme 
OB  lerriliu^  Uio  despair  of  Uio  no]>ubU4ua  b«  bnRrt-n-ndmg.  Onljr  tbo  Arstw 
mDjioed  imdisturlmd.  "  'Itis  toeuillof  Ood,' Ui«)- rayvh^saf  PvUhappeiw; 
and  thoy  rwign  thonwolvw  to  it,  outvntdly  oalm  as  ^uUuos." 

jW  ^Hxiy  ;  or,  SktteluM  u/  £cr>Hry  oa^  £«ci»ty  in  ilmtiritimt.  By  CllA'BISia  J(fflV 
lk>Yix.     licmdoa  :  Owpmut  and  HalL 

Ur.  B<n'LE  wiit««  w(>il,  ia  ■  |^l>M«iiut,  eliatlv  tiyln,  but  his  «-(>rk  has  not  lisd 
ealtici«Dt  or  jadiciouB  roviaion.  and  he  has  f*ll«n  into  the  error  which  ao  ftflrily 
boMts  writwi  who  «oiiipilo  books  from  cortoepaudoQCo.  Ho  hat  xetaiued  • 
Bttraber  of  ursoiuU.  allnaioiw,  nroronoM  to  common  recoUeotioos,  and  snUkU 
jokes,  whicm  aro  not  very  iiit«ni^blo  ur  ut  all  intorestiDg  to  tho  goiionl  and 
aiiinitiat«d  rouder.  Th«  ■attirat.-doR  of  life  iu  MauritiuM  afljonlod  ity  tbia  book 
is  very  pleasoot.  It  hai«  its  dnwlmcks  in  tiim«iuItoa»,  ants,  and ' '  Unlabars,"  an 
oil  to*  iintiTB  iiihiibitaittii,  nn  nmtttn-  nf  irliiLt  nu!o,  an  proniiHcuntiflly  called. 
Ita  adTontaees  aro  £ar  rooro  nutncrotis  and  important,  'tht^  planans  climato, 
th»  iroiidorful  imtuial  liwitity,  (hv  f^plvndid  trvw,  tha  pt^nadiiij^  jirvHunrit  of 
raperb  colour,  the  |*Bnerat  ease  of  life,  tho  utUTeiaa]  hoapitalit^*,  and  ihi'  absL'ttco 
of  poverty,  arft  large  mgntdit^Dt'i  in  tin-  )i]ij>pui>.'st>  atid  j"'iu'o  "f  oxisti'tii.Ki.  The 
"  coLoarod  "  population  are  of  various  ori^,  aud  diU'er  widely  in  point  of  ItitoL- 
ligeuc^',  hut  th<.>y  ull  viit«rtain  the  reckleaa  diaroRard  of  life  which  la  voiuiuun  to 
Orientals.  Tho  Uiiidoas  in  Mauritius  are  of  the  lowest  gtudo,  and,  otoq  for 
Iltsdooe,  prowly  mporBtitioni?.  There  ie  a  rtory  of  a  servant,  a  couvprt  to 
Christianilr,  quit<^  Ri'innl  to  thut  «t  tho  K<vw  SValnndor  who  conromied  to  the 
Chrifitiaa  luw  of  murria^^o  by  enting  his  surplus  wivce.  "  Tbo  fomily  lu  vhoiw 
urnoe  tfciK  man  was,  wore  nbout  to  start  oa  a  lonft  joumoy,  whan  hE>  was 

caught  in  the  act  of  sacriiluDg  a  hmb.  '  Ilow  is  dtia  Y '  said  Oen. ; '  eacri- 

fiouu  a  lamb  'f  liVhy.  you  ate  a  Chriatiati  1 '  '  Well,  ym,  ao  I  am,  hot  thouf^h 
the  filowed  Yir^Q  ia  eood,  Vishnu  is  ^rood  too.  and  hero  we  are,  aoia^  a  tonj; 
way,  aikd  there  are  elophuute  iu  tho  jun^^te,  atid  I  thought  if  I  could  please  thu 
Tii^n  and  Tuhnu  as  wall,  we  should  haTo  a  double  cbanoo  of  getting  throtteh 
safriy."  A  few  ehaptors  deroted  bo  the  Fauna  aud  Flora  of  Uauritiiu,  and  tae 
authors  deaotiption  of  tho  beauty  of  tlio  ^^iaat  vc^ioitatBon  of  tlio  foroAs,  aro  of 
trausoendaut  intaroat. 

Fidurts  in  T^nl  anti  EUewhnr.  Fjvm  u  Family  Sketch-Book.  By  the  Author  of 
"  A  Voyage  eii  i^igKag."  Jjondon  :  I^ugrmma. 
It  if  dtiQ<niU  to  tiro  uf  descnpUuns  of  mouiitaiu  travel,  Itfiwi'vcr  multiplied. 
Tbo  mapc  of  tho  moimtaius.  vhioh  exert  h  ao  potent  a  Fpell  over  the  traTeUer,  ox- 
tendit  to  the  rsiidrr  too,  luid  tMnpU  him  through  Tolnine  afliTr  volnimi  r>r  the  Itte- 
ratuit)  of  clinibiog.  Ono  of  his  ploasantti^t  excuraioas  vba  that  miuJ<!  in  company 
with  the  travellerH  "  en  ZiMntg,"  and  another  opportunity  nl'  th«  •omx  kind  ia 
sDretabeaoaept«dwith<lelight.  In  Tyrol.  "  and  msswhere,"  thi>writ<rof  those 
charming  deecriptive  i.-hM])l«t«,  the  artwt  who  drew  tboee  matcbUw  8k<?tr.h<«,  eo 
full  of  tivth,  humour,  fun,  aitd  froafaiioee,  mn^  be  the  mt^tct  aocrptahlo  nf  rem- 
panion».  Iliis  Tolume  iv  only  vupertor  to  ita  prodecofRor  inasmuch  a*  there  is 
more  of  it. 

Vifi  JfoxinmVioji  iit  Mexico,  From  the  Nolo- Bowk  of  a  Mexicm  (.>tlk«r.  By 
XaX,  IIa&o:;  voar  AmEA'ALRRKy,  hili!  Licutouanl  in  the  Iinperial  Mexican 
Army.    London :  Lonpuane. 

Uax,  BiJtoH  voK  Ai.uiL\fit.En£x,  i.t  an  extremely  wcU-intcnfioned  individual, 
with  more  st-ntimcnt  ond  cnthntdnsm  tbnn  judgtoent  end  pru'lm.v.  Impelleil 
b]r  a  itron)^  personal  ttdmiralioii  of  the  uiifurluDStc  Emp--n>r  MaxiiiiiUau.  hu 
jetned  tho  imperial  army  ut  a  it^iiitd  n-heii  it«i  fi>i-tuiio«  wt.'n>  rapidly  waniiif^, 
and  doubtieas  oondiiotod  hiiti»jlf  nimarkiibly  wMl  dtiriiig  tho  biiiTf  [K'riod  of  his 
eervico  in  the  (alhiip  rauHo ;  but  he  wcmld  have  done  much  lieUer  not  to  bsTR 
writtvn  a  book  which,  while  prufoasiag  to  be  a  trihuli?  to  tliv  memory  of  the 
ardiduke,  whom  he  praiaeM  in  t«mi*  nf  abmunl  hTpi<rlMtlt!.  and  iff  whoso  career 
hfl  takaa  an  utlerly  impractical  yio*'— indeed,  a  riew  totally  oppwti.d  to  facte — 
ia  in  reiality  a  aiUy  aad  verbose  jtii-oe  of  m)lf-storiBealion,  quite  worthleM  as  a 
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contribufion  to  the  liistory  of  a  Tory  r?inarkabl«  period  la  oar  time,  andwliifili 
tnio  and  Lonoft  critidnn  mui<t  nmdctan.  Of  MiixtmUias,  the  iiaptilsiTO  and 
"  puhing"  Bciroti  hiu  really  nothing  ■whalever  to  tell.  The  reader  cannot  dis- 
ooTftrfroBO  the  book  vbetlier  the  -nritor  wiis  ht^t  in  tbo  present'*  of  the  Euiporot. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  cloudiness  of  the  non-atiTe,  except  it  be  it^  tliniRincuw, 
and  tbe  Talul^  of  tho  Baton* >;  opinion  on  tho  vholo  case  may  be  p«titnat4x)  from 
tbe  fact  that  he  gravely  deolaix's  Muximilitin'n  failui'i'  to  b«  attribuluble  t'>  hin 
snporbuiniui  Ttrtno  and  nurity  of  mind,  vhich  rcndtivd  him  ini'upahlt'  of  hub- 
pe«tin|Q;  or  belierinff  in  tne  c-xiat<:-uc«  uf  uvii  in  othins.  In  a  word,  MuxLUulian, 
according  to  the  Biiron,  wna  much  too  good  to  live,  and  he  expects  history  to 
arrive  at  the  Ktiue  concliuion.  Kur  the  rokt,  tbe  booli  i«  mwo  rubbbh — dttiiuii- 
ciation  of  "  fwijutod  traitors."  romantic  descriptions  <if  Dtcrnal  friendflhipa.  and 
deadly  treacbcneu,  «udiug  vitli  a  dud,  iu  which  tbt^  BurunV  udvoraacy  "  fiiUH 
bIcediDgat  his  feet,"  and  the  Baron  iuvtantly  jumiw  itiUiabnnl,  and,  fortunately 
for  him.  makc8  his  cacapo  tma  Muxioo.  This  buot  is  intended  an  a  uiouum^'utal 
tribute  to  Maximilian.  It  i^  iimcb  iu  b«  hop^  tiitLt  the  "  Huiwonf  Hapsbuig" 
will  uut  uudontaBd  iUi  muritu  very  doarly. 


VI.— POETKY,  FICTION.  AND  ESSAY. 

Oaili!  Cvtirt.     By  Georoe  M-icDosTALD,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Alec  Forbes  of 

Tlnwc'lim."     "  T^uviil    Klviiilinul."    Aa.    Ste.      Thmn  Volamea.       London: 


Howglun,"    "  David   Elgiubrod, 
EluniL  aud  l31ackott. 


WnGK  ctiticiam  has  done  it«  worat  upon  a  new  hook  of  hii.  Goot^e  Macr>onald, 
the  book  remains  a  valuable  gift.  It  is  impoRaible  to  read  him  vrithuut  puM- 
sionnto  admiriktion  oonstantly  riaing  into  MtnethtDg  better,  though  the  abort- 
oouuugs  of  bis  work  may  be  oven  g'laring.  It  is  due  to  him  to  try  and  Ret  it 
clearly  understood  that  he  never  wa«  intended  to  writo  uovdla  or  three- volume 
fltorioa.  llo  u.  by  nature,  a  croaa — unique,  bo  far  oa  our  kuowlcd^  po«fi — bo- 
tweeu  the  poet  and  the  apiritual  teacher.  ^Luopiog,  however,  to  the  conditions 
of  Iha  novel,  Mr.  MocDoaald  is  atill  himself— a  beantiful.  inspiriting,  pfllucid 
writor.  Of  tho  purity  and  brightueiM)  of  his  work  it  is  didtcult  to  speak  without 
seeming  to  bring  down  an  echo  of  Minerva-iireas — ccrulmn  is  tho  lu^jcctivo  that 
bdonga  to  buth  tho  brt^btuesd  and  the  purity.  It  is  not  by  any  means  as  if  Mr, 
MacDonald  looked  down  from  the  idciua  upon  the  life  he  sees,  but  rather  as  if 
the  life  iteelf  were  lifted  upwardo  :  ub  if  a  gruuDdswell  uf  glamour  carried  hiK 
soaoery  and  his  people  "  up  high,"  as  childri^n  Nay.  It  oftfn  seems  as  if  bright, 
oolourud  clouds  mtt<<d  between  him  and  hie  ubjeut,  so  that  it  is  for  a  moment 
seen  with  prifoiatic  diatortioii  eitiiI  jimiuntio  huoA ;  but  the  li|;ht  is  there 
always  in  acimo  Hhupe.  A  little  eeiiBe  ol  uiu-etUity  keeps  alipping  into  the 
reader's  mind,  becuuite  Sir.  MucDonuM,  though  he  haa  a  tine,  peculiar  humour, 
haanot  the  tiomu  kind  of  humour  as  Jean  Paul  and  Homoothot's;  hviJuvurLaugha 
Ht  hiniwlf,  U  never  ao  roughly  tiikliid  by  ii  thrtti>L  from  a  harcl  fact  aa  to  get 
shaken  out  of  the  glamour,  tie  does  not  readily  take  to  the  deep,  ])athotic /un 
there  is  in  the  ilifjiurititis  of  life  ;  or,  perhnpa,  for  noino  ix'iu«on,  be  doea  not  do 
himtwlt'  juatico  in  thie  respect,  for  Mr.  ilBc6aiiaId  haa  grown,  and  la  growiug, 

I  much  Hint  it  ill  hu^anluus  to  insist  upon  de&ciencies  in  liim,  though  afaorV> 
liriga  (a  word  which,  ai*  distiugaished  from  faults,  is  in  his  case  tho  true  one) 
in  his  work  cjmuot  escape  uoUce. 

Tho  peculiarity  of '•  Guild  C^uH"  is  that  it  is  a  Ltmdon  story;  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  has,  in  wilting  it,  dehberately  cut  himself  olT  from  uuv  suiinn  of 

Euvcr,  or  at  Iforit  facility  ot  expr(>ssion.  in  ubjuriiig  tbo  Scotoh  dialect;  and  that 
0  has  also  set  himBelf  the  taak  of  dealing  wiUi  iiuite  commonplace  people.  Mr. 
Fuller  is  more  a  mouthpieoe  than  a  man,  so  he  is  no  cxooptiou  ;  and  t.ucy,  the 
kind,  faithful,  little  heroine,  is  doliberutvly  paiuttd  as  an  ordinary  girl  (vol.  iii, 
p.  G'i),  who  is  oven  capable  at  u  rather  "  small  "  thing.  We  arc  tolil  (vol.  i. 
p.  136)  that  Thomoa  WorboiiK)  "  was  not  so  rill-t«>mpurutlj  as  this  always,  or 
even  gentle-tempered  Lucy  would  have  (|uarrtdled  wilh  him,  if  it  hod  lieoii  only 
for  the  aaks  of  getting  rid  of  lum."     Of  couxsu  mrcug.  noble  natures  do  not 
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bIooj)  to  tho  meaiinoi^a  of  (ituu-rolliii>c  al  all ;  and  if  lh«y  did,  it  voidd  IhOt  ba  in 
ordw  to  "get  rid  ofanvbody.  Uut  Lucy  is  simply  ^^d.  sveat,  orastant, 
and  capaUn  of /nHi/ifitnj  ■  oif^h  initiiitivA.  Aa  (at  TLiomM,  tho  honi,  hn  inixvit* 
nbly  remindfl  one  nf  wluit  Luko,  the  miU-sorrant,  used  to  say  to  &[aegie  Tulliver 
&biiut  th<i  prodigKl  Mil :  "  Kb,  iniw !  " — btit  ira  furgct  the  exact  wortu,  only  th«y 
implied  a  strong  doubt  of  the  pennaooiicy  of  tho  yawing  man'fl  good  resolutiona. 
Tho  loTH-making  of  lh«  story  is  ver^-  swe^t  luid  pretty :  but,  straiigA  to  saj,  the 
beet  of  it  ia  in  the  tlr»t  part  of  t^o  book,  aiid  aDut  BoxoU,  aft«r  eihe  getd  her 
little  ki«»  on  the  shoulder,  carries  awny  far  too  mnCQ  of  tlie  vender's  sympathy 
to  permit  htm  to  liko  I.uc}'  as  veil  u  nao  d&scrrtM.  Thi^  tr&nt  of  moral  foroe.  or 
driving  power,  in  Thomas,  shown,  among  other  ways,  in  hie  utter  inoapacitr 
to  deal  bravely  (and  as  "  honourably  "  aa  the  utaation  pannitt«d)  with  his  aolf- 
created  Mary  lloxall  difficulty,  is,  to  our  Huuking,  a  far  more  huLoiliating  thing 
than  the  tnnk,  "h)^"  semi-ammaliam  of  the  borve;  litaa  Hubbard,  whoso 
talk  with.  Tiuunas  Mr.  MavUonold  dealmos  to  deMribe,  iu  tliesn  words  (vol.  ii. 
p. -JUS);- 

"  But  why  should  I  go  further  with  Uu>  record  of  such  talk  ?  tt  is  not  intciroting  1o 
ae,  and  Umvfimi  can  baldly  be  so  to  my  readon.  Even  if  1  hnd  th«  nrt  to  u-t  it  forUi 
aiightt  I  hope  I  ibonld  yet  hold  to  my  prumt  holiof  that  nothing  m  which  thu  ut  ts 
nppennostu  worth  the  ait  Axpcndi^l  upon  tL" 

In  another  place  Ur.  Maol>oQald  makes  Jjavy  tell  Hattie,  an  old-fa«bion?d 
little  girl,  that  if  monkeys  diagoat  her.  that  is  what  thoy  were  DiAd«  fnr.  Just 
BO :  aud  Misa  Uubbord  was  made  for  MOiuething  too,  of  wbi«b  it  ie  a  shame  to 
eh««t  us  in  this  way.  It  ia  too  bfLtl  to  ride  olf  \ipao  tbo  "  art "  quostiort— it  18 
not  "art"  that  in  uiiijormodt  in,  eay.  Fioldiiig'e  picliiro  of  Paraon  Trulliber,  but 
free-playing  sympathy.  We  know  how  dilfieult  it  is  (if  not  impowible,  ur  at 
least  uncxamplud)  to  get  this  free  play  along  n-ith  height  and  purity  like  Ur. 
MacDonald'a ;  and  we  should  not  harft  waid  n  word  if  wo  did  not  believe  that  Mr. 
UacI>oaald  has  the  requlaite  "art."  if  ho  will  only  rut  bin  cable  aud  trust  him- 
self, Ebewhere  [vol.  li.  p.  ITfl)  Mr.  MucDoimH  xay.H,  ""niero  are  nn  iiatoral 
typos  that  do  not  dimly  work  their  own  ('|)iiitTiaI  reality  u|>oti  tlio  open  houtt 
<n  the  human  bciui;."  Deep  and  tiuo  word«,  of  a  far  wider  siguiBvauce  than. 
they  bear  upon  thi>  pugn  in  rjniftioii.  If  nny  mun  living  wuld  mint  hiiuaelf  to 
sketch  f^y  n  typo  like  llifui  Uubbard.  aud  yot  remain  faithful  to  Iiii^  beet  viitiou 
^fif  the  best  tvpti,  thill  man  is  Mr.  MiiclJonald.  Id  all  bi»  writing  we  liave  novor 
iMea  Bemaibie  of  one  jarring  not<>,  of  a  single  moment'?*  moral  di^-t^unl.  To 
return  to  ii  point  just  touched  upon  ai  lie  l>e^nning — th"  griind«ur  uf  life  and 
doty  may  o&  huggetited  by  showing  n-i  fremly  a  figure  like  Mine  Hubbard's  (tea 
tiBK^o  more  rifil,  eren  as  she  is  left,  than  Mr.  Fuller],  bBcauxe  there  in  infinite 
I  humour  in  the  irrelevance  of  mirh  a  figure  to  tho  awfulnow  and  boauty  of  the 
•  great  niectacle.  It  is  in  not  availing  himself  sufticiently  of  tlii«  inx-Ioviuico,  aa 
''*  tnoral  jwwer  aa  well  a^  a  relief  to  hi^  other  "  cffecti*, '  that  wo  venture,  with 
the  deepest  reepeot,  to  think  Mr.  Macl'onald  doen  a  little  injufltice  to  himwlf. 
The  man  who  eon  do  that  natural  oldMrt.  Boxall  mity  tnu^it  his  "art"  fnr  homo 
other  matters,  and  wo  hope  he  will. 

For  tho  rest,  "Guild  Cknufia  a  story  of  strong  interest,  monng  on  quiet 

middle-cla!«  leveU.aud  among  tho  domostio  puuuons  aud  thodumestic  interests, 

[There  i»  an  sir  of  Atime-ness  about  it  all  which  i*  im-omparably  sweet.     Wo 

[•bould  think  nobody  will  bpgiu  it  without  reading  it  through,  aud  that  nobody 

tvill  finish  it  without  feeling  exhilarated  and  tttrengthencd.     It  i^  the  most  un- 

(Kiual  story  Mr.  MactJouald  baa  ever  written,  bat  it  contains  no  ooufuiting  «'/«-•/• 

Vou  havo  ala-iiya  Iwfore  you  niOivr  gold,  ur  samptbing  which  you  recogniM  for 

exactly  what  it  ia.     And  if  you  are  a  I-ondon  man,  yoii  abut  up  the  book  with 

I  ft  longing  wish  that  rou  knew  wboro  St.  Amos'»  if,  luid  could  drop  in  whuu  you 

[pleased,  to  hear  ^fr.  Fuller  read  jirayom  in  the  quiet  while  the  traffic  wa^  riiging 

f  mttside.    Let  the  reader  buy  "  Quifd  Court,"  and  find  out  what  this  meaue- 

The  Gu<irdlan  Anoti.  By  Oliteii  WexTiELL HoLMBs,  Author  of  "The  Autoemt 
of  tho  Ureakbst  Table."  Two  Vulumi-«,  Loudon :  Sampson  l^ow,  iSun, 
andMatston. 

Ha.  Holue.!*'  '■  Onardian  Angel "  has  some  tbIii»  as  a  story,  but  more  as  a 
I  pcychologieal  study,  and  more  still  as  being  at  onoo  the  symbol  and  rusult  of 
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poAulur  aociftl  a&d  intdlar-bial  oonditiona.  Thoie  clianteten  in  tho  -vaik  whic 
hftVQ  naUy  ui  iadopoudout  existence — that  is.  which  arc  crAtivoly  rvvlizotl  uidl 
deTAlnped  from  Tital  oeotrM — u«  Hcitbrnwn  iutatita  backcKiuad  that  the  intAmifc 
in.tluNiiiscailyiiwkeD«dto  Iw  tontulizLagly  sucked  awayuy  thoeo  poroas  buflins 
vhich  bave  beOtt  M  davarly  iutrrjacteii  tn  keup  Myrtle  Eliusanl — tho  h^rotnn — 
from  beoommg  oowntiiilly  u  ^ort  o{  secoad  EUte  Venner.  This  wl>  shuU  exvluu 
mor*  tally  in  a  monwnt.  Myrlli'  i*  mijiiiriitrHl  to  inbiTit  thAprodiMpoxitioMiof  ndu 
leas  thma  fleron  progeoitars,  and  sho  lirea  through  tJioir  lives  iii  sopomte  abigm 
of  ban.  Rh«  is,  in  fuel,  "  ptwwwwcd ; "  being  a  witch,  k  Piiritau  inuiiyr,  u  woman 
of  be«i^  and  fashion,  a  Bed  Indian,  and  bd  on  by  turns.  Nov,  th«  vhola  cbanoQ 
of  iDMpiug  thi«  sort  of  •xooptionsl  c«ntinl  iut«r(>»t  from  bocomiiip  m  morbid  and 
opproaiTO  as  to  po«tiv«ly  repel,  lay  in  running  uj.  in  tb«  pataUeb  of  Mj-nln 
Huwd's  lifo  admioe  lines  of  normal,  oommon  iDduoncee,  00  powerful  as  to-j 
reli»n,  and  yet  not  to  oompl«t«Iy  oonnterAct.  the  dominating  ptyohologic*!  in-| 
floencee  personified  m  her.  itt,  UoUnee 'baa  not  wholly  auoeeoded  in  this' 
because  hLi  mind  i»  in  tho  luaiQ  Aoiontttic.  Civorgo  Ntui^Donatd,  for  inatmnoe,  wfao 
more  than  almoet  auy  of  our  KngUsh  writers  inoUuee  to  thlJi  sort  of  itady,  loica 
hiaboldwhoroMr.  [iolmMidnwat  powerful. luid  rt!«nina  it«xa£tlywheroholo«Od. 
Ur.  HaoLionald  is  ooiutuuitly  atriTiug' to  throw  inside  theooohouted  oircleof  phy- 
fliAo-psycfaolocical  uonditious  apintual  olMrtnc  lineaot>DTeyiogourTe)it«  thatovofJ 
charge  the  oNiiiary  vLomeuta  of  lifu,  till  at  laal  breachaa  are  made  in  Ibo  outer^ 
bulwark* :  imd.  by  theae,  ordiii&ry  men  and  women  may  adTance  to  the  lunost 
citadel  of  Lho  envmy.  iind  dnd  iu  ihu  ralitfiouri  iiutiiuota  a  maoau  of  approaching 
Biiiliudine  poorfeUitw-creatui-enpoBaeuwi  and  beaten  by  devils  in  whatever  Eonn. 
Kuphra  (.amorou'a  lc-lt«r  to  the  dead  DbTid  Klgiubrod  in  the  mj-titie  breMjIi 
by  which  the  minlatiy  of  Miir^iiaret  KIgiubrod — who,  it  rIiuuIU  b«  rfitu>in tiered, 
kad  no  Kpuciu!  furc«  o(  ^^*ill  or  reinotsat  possibility  uf  counter- l»iMuuatiuu— 
becomes  poaaiblit.  Ur.  UolniiMi  MeM-inii  really  to  Iw  cif  old  Dr.  }Iurl)>:ic'«  <)|>tuion 
tbaflivu  folks  are  only  doad  fulkrs  wurmod  uTer;"but  at  the  antue  ttmo  ho 
tvffitd»  Natura  aa  coiiHttt.ritly  workiufc  tunanU  criw^  luid  r«Hdju»tiiM!>iil«,  Ibw  truo 
cure  being  the  careful  help  and  acoeleration  of  her  prooeasea.  "  Bilea  Gridley, 
A.K.,"i8th'erefore  a  meet  commonphiro  "Ouai-dian  Augsl,"  who  seems  dynaoii- 
cally  •«parut«d  fruiu  the  very  personativy  bo  l»  xo  intimiLtely  bouml  up  with. 
He,  after  nil,  lires  ontdide  it — a  strun^er  to  ita  mydter^'— one  of  the  porous 
buSen,  wfaiob  destroy  dramatic  continuity  by  the  very  interest  they  excite.  Mx. 
nolmee  is  the  poeitivist ;  Mr.  IfaoPonald  ia  the  myotic.  Both  to  eoine  oxbent,  ^^ 
tboufifh  from  opposite  sidea,  slide  olf  from  that  tnagic  centre  ^hich  lim  b^tweeD^^H 
epirit  and  body,  idoel  aud  aotiuLt.  making  thorn  «t  once  wonderful  and  uiidi«-^^| 
tiiiffuiahable.  And  the  result  is  thai  both,  at  oertain  points,  destroy  the  oreutire 
modiuin,  and  hare  to  iitiL-hor  a  certain  elam  of  Uicir  charactOTM  within  M>parato 
arbitrary  circles,  aud  to  work  theut  togethei'  by  mvre  triokK  of  the  intellect. 
Judt  in  the  degree  that  Dr.  Fordyoe  Hurlbut  and  Clomoct  LindMy~-two  of 
Mr.  Ilolmea'  uwwt  Bmbitii:>u.-i  olu(rac(«i>t — aj^  bixiugbt  ut:d,«r  the  fasouaatioo  of 
Uyrtle.  ofewo  separabcd  from  Kitty  Vagan,  Oynthia  Bedlam,  and  the  reat,  who, 
H»  (K'nuiiiely  uatural  bc-iiifp<,  most  deeply  excite  our  c-urio»itv  and  our  sympjith}'. 
That  subtle  impalpable  olemeat,  in  wtuch  art  has  ica  very  hfe.  is  excluded,  and 
hard  wienlitiu  oxactuesa  tAkos  ila  plac*.  Uoiv  inhuritaiKO  seuuis  FaM,  and  the 
spiritual  world  becomaa  either  a  nonentity  or  a  Ue,  with  doe  result  of  doubtfol 
teuchiug.  Whim  Susan  Puee)''s  eimple  lirtter  douidos  Clement  Litxlsay,  tho 
sculptor,  to  titn)w  oil  the  yukn  aud  decide  Eitr  duly —making  him  (>mualt  to 
utoais  the  image  by  ibnnint^  which,  iu  iha  passion  uf  urtistio  crt'iUiuu.  ho  had 
link^nl  and  laahed  hiH  iinHtablu  ooul  mon)  liMnly  to  a  penlout>  itmhaiitment'^tlM* 
moral  tmprosaion  is  pwnl  -.  but  that  must  yield  to  aomotbiu^  like  a  hard  eden- 
tifio  law  of  nfliiiity,  of  niKXfiwity  bringing  liku  U>  bkv  in  dui>  litrnt,  wbnu  {'luiiitKit 
Lindsay  wodit  KTyrlleHaaard.  The  lawa  of  art'e  kingdom,  which  cometh  not 
with  obHvnation,  are  do<.>3H>r  than  those  of  adonoe'a  kingdom,  wbich  so  uones; 
and  all  clever  mi)mpiilatinn— and  Mr.  Trolmoa'  manipulation  U  unspeakably 
dernr — will  nut  umke  the  one  set  of  laws  covm  the  field  of  Uie  othwr  with  any 
■atasfactory  rMult.  We  havo  here  acientitte  materials  used  to  enda  of  art,  bnt 
with  no  artistic  result ;  aud  though  wo  heartily  rooommend  this  story  to  our 
rcadors,  ve  wish  tbetn  to  be  fully  alive  to  the^  fncU, 

Bat  we  aaid  it  was  mainly  valunblo  a9  th«  ermbol  and  result  ofaodal  and  ia- 
tollMitunl  eonditi>in.^.      M'c  beliovo  mcb  n  booK  was  poi»«iblo  in  no  countn-  wiTO 
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.  at  uo  tlmo  eavfl  the  preseoL  A  viUlYaotor  which  has  iloinmautljr 
•ntered  into  aay  BaUonttl  liftt  can  nuror,  in  our  opiuton.  he  practicully  elimi- 
nated frwu  it.  Calvini&tic  PurifaDiAu  lies  deep  lu  Uie  Americcn  diiLmctor, 
and  though  atteni|itN  nrv  now  Wiu^  1iit;^]j  tiuu)«  to  gel  rid  of  it  loi^cally  b»  a 
raeremodeof  thou^t,  asa  fact  of  life,  it  mturDs  in  the  stnuigoat  maiuior,  coloor- 
iugBad  d««iMH]iiig  alL  fontiiiof  thouehl,  notwithstandiag  \£a  atrangv  conglome- 
rate eti-sta  the  stmam  haa  to  rise  taroug'K  aud  flow  otct.  And  t^Aac  straogo 
•timta  ilo  not  imitetlo  it;  tli«r  but  impart  to  it  a  tiaoeof  their  own  peculiar  dyes. 
Amartca.  with  her  boundloss  nhyAicnJ  reaouroos,  Kar  etiango  admixturmof  raoo, 
Iwr  •piritaal  cramped n^sa,  and  h<:r  eager,  aUoost  Caveriab  reaching  out  Uit,  an<i 
aharp  aanmilatioii  of,  all  ttsv  facta  and  cjomoiitaof  ririlizatiofi—in  ouc  word,  tritli 
li^r  r^Mtlws  mnxi  aud  deroair  of  the  body  even  is  the  blind  voi'sluj'  of  thut 
whirh  pertnina  to  tho  body^ — ia  i»n  iutoreKtioe  pbeuomt'uoa ;  and  waat  form 
nnild  her  Calviuisni  well  take  but  Uwt  which  Mr.  Uolmcut  hu«  hero  so  skil- 
fully VTOu^tt  out,  uttd  which  bo  has  thwt  aucdncUy  expresiied  r — 

**  And  now  Uta  rutdur,  if  inch  thimi  br,  who  iMtliMrai  in  Ubb  iA>mAa\r,  intIt>pMt(l«<no»  muI 
■•tf-d«lariBin«Uon  of  th«  will,  and  th«  comayicnt  lotil  laqxmJhilJl.v  of  «very  human 
being'  toT  vrcry  irrv^liu-  nurroua  (utinn  omi  ill-coTMiird  muBcalar  enatnuliiiiii.  mar  aa 
wall  Uy  doK-a  thin  nanaUvc,  nr  b«  oiky  Icn^.  iiU  Sti\h  ic  poor  Jiyrtlm  iluttrd,  ana  all 
pAticnc*  villi  hini  who  Utlln  lutr  kUv)'-" 

It  ia  from  tho  old  dcop  CulriniEtic  idea  in  oontaot  with  transitional  iU-aaBOrted 
axtamal  ttUiuenta  ruuuing  into  gtytaequa  arrauiftimeola— jnitt  »»  thinva  lt« 
mixad  in  a  backvond'H  "  ntore  "—which  baa  given  nn  at  once  tiio  far-withm-awu 
ytai«tTwaa  of  llawlhoniL',  th«  (k«^-*haded  humour  of  IIoInKM.  and  tbo  in* 
Unitable  drollery  of  AneTnu.<i  Wnrd.  All  flpring  frAm  th«)  aaniA  RamMfcacaa 
l^yinK  aKHinat  caprtciuucily-asmfted  olgmtB  which  it  sew  a  profomid 
MMaing  in,  yet  delights  to  Tiew  with  one  eye  rloM  or  wiakin^.  Ilirre  are 
aitiglv  aaaiteuoea  in  Mr.  Holmes  that,  like  the  stonea  on  some  soils  Btr«n(^en- 
ing  tfaem,  might  haye  been  pickad  out  of  Art«miu. 

Svrvxfod:  «r,  VUl'iae  Life  in  Stw  Kn^atui.     By  Hexby  Ward   MKIXIrtP 
London:  Sampaan  Low, Son,  ondUaraton. 

>*  NoKVooD  "  i«  no  inorv  a  novel  than  it  is  a  table  of  logahthinA ;  liut  thun, 
M  the  rersrend  author  artfully  abstains  from  oalling  it  by  that  uuub.  it  must 
bot  be  eritidi'.eii  by  ibf  lam  of  the  novel.  It  belongn  to  a  typf  nf  Htory  of 
which  Amerinui  litnralure  haa  given  us  a  eood  many  epecimona—Urs.  Stowo's 
**  Mtiiiater's  Wooing"  iiad  "The  OByworUiys."  for  exjuuplo.  But  v)iil«  ita 
fitonuTqualitieji  and  its  suggestive  power  are  much  higher  than  thuae  of  a  work 
Kk*  "Toe  OKywortliya,"  it  ia  fiu-  iitferior,  u  a  story,  to  "The  Miniabar's 
Wooiag."  We  put  the  oaae  in  thia  form,  not  beoaaae  oompariaona  are  as  a  rule 
4eaif«Me,  but  for  the  aake  of  givittg  in  smaU  oompaaa  an  idva  of  the  rank 
" Norwood  "  may  tak«,  and  tho  gonoral  chnrai-tor  of  itit  contonts.  Mr.  Reeober'a 
atrangth  liea  in  character,  and  in  the  moral  criticism  evoked  by  the  ooUiaioo,  or 
mbor  jnxtapoaitieo.  of  character.  lo  other  hantU  tho  iKibnao  of  hiH  Tolninos 
■i^it  well  have  made  a  more  aSbotiug  etory ;  but  in  fiit  heads  it  is  chiefly  Ur. 
BMcfaflr  that  alTocte  na,  vid  not  ao  Tn^h  the  narrative,  thota^  that  ia  tonohiug' 
In.  FoitQnawly,  he  is  atruiig  enough  to  wiold  a  good  deal  of  power,  evsn  ia 
nttB  of  llu)  ^rroM  mistake  of  interweaving  the  etory  of  the  Anerimn  war  with 
w»  fiotiou.  Ur.  Kiugaloy  made  a  aiiatbr  £ftlao  atop  (though  not  to  eoofa  a 
Jifciui)  in  "Two  \'ear»  Ago."  'ilie  nature  of  the  nuMake  ta  obviotia.  When 
MKhiog  is  aaid  uno  way  or  the  othm*  aa  to  what  ia  "  rual "  and  what  ia  invented, 
Wa  accept  the  illujiion  of  u  Ntury.  and  ask  tio  mittRtions ;  but  the  niomcut  any- 
body aaya.  "founded  on  fact,"  or  the  likf>.  or  does  what  ia  eiiuivaleut,  nauoly, 
iBinMlucea  newHpapwr  umtiTitLl,  *»  Mr.  Itw^Jwr  dinw,  we  ant  reminded  that  cet- 
tain  of  the  evente  narrated  have  really  happened,  while  aa  to  othera  wo  must 
be  unoertaiu,  or  loorn.  Kwii  what  laifhl  be  uewi>i<aper  nateriid,  if  it  oomea  too 
cloee  to  faniiliur  matter  of  fuct,  ia  damaging,  aa  wiu  au  imbuppily  ebown  in 
"  Aorora  Ijwiifh.''  To  this  day  it  in  alxnoet  oa  open  question  wbetber  lui  his- 
Ivical  novel  can  be  a  true  work  of  mt — i.e. ,  aatiafaotorr  as  to  tho  illttsioo : 
bat  one  thing  is  oprtain,  tbnt  to  miK  up  tho  well-known  facte  uf  i/nkTv/u u  with 
aa  tnreoted  story  is  sure  to  produce  a  very  imporfeot  reanlt  upon  a  reaaar  of 
to-day. 

In  mpitm  of  this,  and  that  other  drawback  of  tho  preaoher'a  too  freqnoat  oyo 
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lo  «dificatioii,  "Norwood"  is  mifficieutlj-  vticoosful,  even  as  a  work  (vf  fiction, 
to  be  a  surprise  te  those  vhn  prErriuosly  knew  Mr.  Beecher  ouly  in  onoUier 
cspttcity.  All  the  clianirt«r  in  voll  dniwu,  ttiid  tiio  gi^ncral  li&udliag  ohows 
an  iRKight  wliidi  goes  far  to  codhoIo  us  far  Uio  rni^bR  art  ile  touter,  Sotno  of 
the  little  episodea  are  admimlile :  the  aseodotfu)  uf  O'ld  Pftte,  for  instaiKJe; 

ATnericoQ  literature  may,  porlinpe,  bo  eaid  to  fumifih  a  crudg  anKver,  or  a 
crude  BOggestioii  of  an  answer,  to  thowi  wbo,  in  our  cin-ti  dny,  so  haughtily 
decay  "  eentiiiMnit "  an  incompatiblo  with  ntiit^tly  "  human  "  energy  titid  the 
houeet  aervioe  of  I>uty.  The  American  nation  w  as  wntiincntaT  as  Jo»e^]i 
Surftice — the  book  before  lu  is  a  porfcct  eruption  of  .aerilinient>  most  of  it, 
iodeed,  noble  and  beantiful.  Br.  Boecher  is  a  man  of  tiied  euergyand  actinty, 
Tot  ho  goes  on  hc<ro  like  "  foolir<h  niiict«cn."  11o  is  too  pnutised  a  writer,  and 
has  too  iuui!b  humour  and  truthfulneiia  m  him  to  ooadesoend  to  mere  higli- 
Dklutin' ;  but  if  wo  were  to  de»cribo  "  Norwood  "  aa"a  story  written  by  n  young 
Ajuorican  profcswr  of  uiucb  ability,  who  was  over  head  and  eara  in  love  at  the 
time  of  wilting  it,  we  should  HcarcdlyfoU  to  convey  aomo  oortot'truo  impreaaion 
to  tho  rcadur.  Ono  of  ibt  most  obvious  faults  is  that  it  is  too  crowded :  but, 
Avith  a  hundred  poinla  to  irritate  the  critic,  and  too  often  heayy  with  ' '  pomtivo 
fu«t"  or  uuiltor  "fouudvd  on  ftiot,"  "Norwood"  is  a  book  which  no  one  who 
has  learned  for  other  reasons  to  respect  Ur.  lleecher  should  omit  to  read. 

M^bd'i  Prwjme.    A  Nove!.    By  tho  Author  of  "  Aunt  Margarot'a  Trouble." 
Loudun  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

"irABEL's  PKtMiKitfH"  is  BUch  an  improvement  upon  "Aunt  Margnrefa 
Trouble,"  that  nobwly  would  ^c^wt  it  wm  by  tlw  samo  author;  but  eertain 
passages  in  the  theatrical  fixponeno<v4  of  Mabel  make  it  almost  impoeaiblo  not 
to  identify  the  author  of  the  novel  with  the  author  of  certain  charming  papers 
whirh,  appearing  in  another  place  some  months  ngo,  o\cited  considorabl« 
ciuioeity.  In  all  tho  three  instances  we  &nd  the  same  kiud-hoavtednoss.  the 
same  (juicknccs  of  observation,  th«  same  (luoiit  ttympathy,  thi^  same  histrionio 
bent,  and,  above  all,  the  same  utter  openness  or  wont  of  reserve.  If  Mabel 
had  not  left  the  utage,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  remind  her  that  this  (lueiit 
opotmeas  is  n  ^oat  dofcct  in  our  actor,  who  must  \x-  oblo  not  only  to  take  on 
the  individuohty  of  another,  bat  to  suppreNs  his  own.  In  tho  laoffuage  of  the 
phzeDoIogists,  he  must  not  only  have  largo  Imitation,  ho  must  have  largo 
SeorotivaueBS.  And  this  is  the  very  lin^t  particular  in  which  "  Mabol'i  Pro- 
gresa "  Btrikea  an  experienced  eyo  as  foiling  short.  In  spite  of  the  atory.  in 
ipite  of  tha  multitude  and  variety  of  thu  c'hiLiii€t.ora,  and  .the  intwoat  of  the 
Bituations,  tho  bo<Jc  ia  a  revdalion  from  hr-ginning  lo  end.  -  A  more  winning 
peculiarity  a  "  new  writer"  could  not  have.  Tho  f.ict  is,  you  (aaoy  aa  you 
read  that  thi^  kind,  gay  crnature  \*  going  to  otftir  you  her  hand;  and,  at 
parLiug,  you  drop  ceremony  and  give  it  as  sound  u  shaaing  as  you  can  1.>Q  for- 
giTCD  for. 

Tho  greatoBt  faul  ts  of  "  .\imt  Margamt'a  Trouble ' '  lay  in  the  story  and  the 
people.  "Hw  latter,  vxcf-jit  Stock  Ihe  ganb'nw,  worv  lay  figur^K.  and  the  pa»- 
siona  and  the  tnamirt  of  the  narrative  wen<  Jfjuw.  In  "Mabel's  Progress  "  this 
ia  mended.  1'he  Moeom])liHhf>d  author  bus  Iwldl}'  walked  up  to  a  larger  canvas, 
and  felicitously  fillfid  it.  ITio  storj-  is  good,  tho  chamcitGrs  am  wrfl  conoeiwd, 
tli0  ntyle  la  nalural,  and  the  moral,  moti/,  or  intention  SO  admirable,  that  it 
remains  unalTected — a  great  triumph— by  tfao  imporfoot  approboQsiou  of  the 
"  evangelical "  type  which  has  permitted  a  caricature  like  Uisa  Fluke.  Sven 
Stock  waa  wide  of  the  mark,  though  ividontly  intended  for  a  copy  ;  )mt  HiM  i 
Fluke  is  a  figure  dashed  in  with  a  pencil  that  can  do  mueh  better  if  it  likes. 
Still,  ;tho  ia  a  powerfully-drawn  caricature  :  it  ia  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  her, 
and  it  must  be  n'mvuibi-rud,  by  those  who  find  it  UDpIooaaotiuiweU  aa  powerfol, 
that  tho  "  Hani  ChurL-h  "  type  may  show  more  disagreeably  than  they  know  to 
one  who  bus  wicKiutly  buoii  brought  into  activo  ouUiiiiou  with  it  on  points  of 
conduct. 

'■  Mabel's  Progresa  "  ia  strictly  a  novel,  ueing  that  word  in  the  moat  obvious, 
accepted  aidHMe.  it  deaN  with  (-<?mm<m  .Httiiir-i'  and  onlinnry  srx-ioty,  and  it  haa 
□o  romance  in  it  pxtopt  aucb  aa  may  ha  seen  by  any  one  who  wiilka  throngh 
London  with  his  cy«B  open.  Such  niaturiul  as  cummorcial  fuilurw,  ihp  drv^ 
down  of  a  well  -to-do  family,  the  elTorts  of  a  mn  in  one  rnae.  and  a  daugbtur  in 
thsothvr,  lo  retriovo  tho  situation;  a.  "courao  of  true  love"  made  rough  by 
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mUfortuoo.  hoDoanblo  pride,  and  br>Qoara.blo  delioaoy.  but  Qovr'mg  into  bavoo 
at  last ;  the  self-bctrayiu  of  churActen  of  w«ak  fibro ;  tho  de^^radfttioii  of  cba- 
ractara  o(  du  (Ibi-o  at  ilII  :  tho  cniolty  of  oliaraoten  tJut  aro  OTor-fibroiu;  the 
Iialhetic  g:a(>dno3a  of  childltko  ioexnerience. — out  of  these  and  their  natural 
accassoriea  tho  author  of  "  Miibol>  I'cotfrow"  hius  novoii  u  muviiiff.  uaexa^- 
k,t«d  ttlarj.  Ita  Apontaneity  makea  us  hopo  that  the  author  may  !«oiiie  ilny 
I  h«T  way  to  a  cluas  of  work  fux  hutt«r  thuu  tho  uovol.  Ooo  says,  looking  at 
**7llHb«l'«  l*rogri>«4,"  the  author  haji  frixliutd  a  chnriatng  book  ;  it  in  4>viitt)iktly 
"  put  together."  howover  BwuoUy  and  uaturally.  Uut  only  a  peniiy-a-liner 
-WTiulil  nay  K<«tK  pm-l'iffl  the  "  Kv>\  rif  Ht.  Aj^iidh,"  or  l-'ouq»^  "  Undine,"  or  St. 
Piorre  "  Paul  una  Virginia."  Whateror  Lhe  facts  of  her  career  as  a  writer  may 
prove  to  hv.  we  do  uov  h4.>!(iute  tu  isny  that  her  afHtiiUee,  though  aot.  no  fiu-  %» 
yat  appoara.  of  the  deepest,  do  lie,  weaker  or  stronger,  trith  a  nobler  school 
tboa  ttUt  in  which  the  now  appoare  desirous  to  take  her  dej;t«e.  The  £^itre 
and  itory  of  OoTda  Tr<^iKv>tt  are  deoiave  OTidoDce  upon  that  question. 

Old  fUr  OuttijUiM.    By  tlie  Hon,  Mr».  Nobtos.  Aiilhor  of  "  Lost  and  SaTod,"  &c. 
Three  Volnmefl.    Second  Edition.     I/ondon:  Hurst  and  Blaokett. 

It  ia  aeareeljf  poeaible,  whitu  turning  over  u  uortd  by  tlio  Hoiiouniblo  Mn. 
Koston,  to  avoid  a  piuuiigicouaciousiiesa  of  the  spend  witli  whii:h  thei  lituniture 
of  fiction  haM  beun  otuttuig  ite  skiu  duiing  tho  buit  fivo -and- twenty  years. 
Wh»i-e  flhall  we  now  liud  a  tityle  or  a  manner  of  coiiceptJoa  like  hen  f  Both 
the  method  and  thu  ui'iro  superficul  charactoriii:ic<i  belong  to  an  era  which 
mif^  almoat  i>e  cullul  pTe-Wiii\lHVi>rthi>iti.  Th9  vrilir  of  to-dny  '"  murcely 
acntatomed  to  handle  such  material  ;  ha  fuirls  us  if  he  wanted  to  co  tmd 
t«lk  it  o\-«r  with  somobody  liko  Lbi<  liitit  Mr.  T.  I;.  P>.uc<i(:k.  lo-t  tb^  habita  of 
ihonght  engendered  by  what  he  is  habitually  forced  to  read  ahould  do  it  90me 
tDJustioe. 

One  thing  is  clear— the  gifbod  author  of  "Stuart  of  Diinloath"  has  not  for* 
gotten  her  anviunt  cunnine.  her  noUsh,  her  varied  knowledge  of  men  and  cities, 
or  har  «qiiaUy  varied  readuiu.  Nor  has  she  lefc  behind  her  any  of  her  powftr 
af  sxpreSBtng.  without  obtruding,  indignation  at  wrong ;  or  hnreift  nf  rhotorifl, 
loKhfy  oolonred  with  poutic  feeune.  "  Old  Sir  Doufflas"  may  Be  said  to  fulfil 
aUtlio  oonditinns  of  thfi  nnvol.  Wo  hare  anon  numeroiw  objections  to  octrtain 
part*  of  it.  but  none  which  we  do  not  believe  Mrs.  Norton  could  instantly 
aaewer.  Her  WDrk  ha.i  evidoaily  boon  planned  with  oare,  and  ciirried  onwam 
with  a  r«eoIute  hand.  Nor  can  all  the  delicate  self-control  of  the  artist  conceal 
Ota  senM  of  dolieht  in  doing  "justico"  on  a  scoiiTnlrol  whi'^h  underlies  tho 
inercilew  irony  of  hatred  that  pursues  the  man  I'rore  till  he  gues  horribly  to 
"  hia  own  place."  It  is  a  portrait,  vhoovor  tho  original  wim,  or  \b  :  no,  ivor- 
bi^i«,  is  iiog  Carmichael.     At  all  events,  sho  is  sketched  with  much  reality. 

PTob  narratiTe  ooatoins  at  least  one  highly  dramatit'  sorpriso. 
Oao  paasagv  made  us  laujch  aloud,  lh<^iigh  it  was  not  intended  by  tho  author 
to  be  funny.  We  are  told  (vol.  i.  p.  129]  that  Lord  Brougham's  theory  of 
dzouaiug  is  so  and  so,  "  in  proof  <j!  which,  be  aayi),  you  have  only  to  go  and 
mnapin  aharply  into  a  slumbehng  friend."  Only!  This  ia  veiy  like  tiord 
Btougoam.  who  has  in  his  timo  run  a  good  mauv  pins  tharply  into  a  good 
DLinyp'iople;  but  any  one  who  has  contemplated  the  welUknown  bunt  of  tho 
Honourable  Urs.  Xoflon  oautiot  with  conuilaoeucy  thuik  of  her  muniug  it  pin 
tharply  into  a  idutabering  friend — Li^rd  IJuIfi^in,  for  exaniplo.  to  whom  the 
Borel  IS  inacribenl.  in  ouo  of  those  strongly-phrased,  and  yet  delicate  dodtca- 
tians,  in  which  tho  auUxor  is  »o  felicitous. 


Vn.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  OoPommtrU  o/  England,  itt  fflrtuiure  anii  Dtvelopmenl,  By  WiLLLUl 
Edward  IlEAsy.  LL  !>.,  Profsasor  of  History'  and  Politiool  Economy  in 
the  XJniver'tity  of  Uolboume.  London :  Longmans,  liolbouroo :  George 
Boberteotu     1867. 

TirElact  that  ft  bulky  octavo  on  tjift  above  snbjert,  from  tho  pen  of  a  Victorian 
prafsMor,  should  have  found  ita  [way  to  the  mother  country  with  a  Victorian, 
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imprint,  hiut  attracted  tnnch  notice  almady.  Pr.  ItoamV  Immod  and  infffnitrtiTe 
work  wonld  dram-re  r  f«r  morp  wlabnmtr  rtn-ifw  thnn  i-^n  p«>«bij'  hn  ppvm  to 
it  in  ihnto  pagm.  Ito  plan  i»  nriginal,  nnd  evAry  pii{|;p  lK>ar»  the  irmrk  of  a  mind 
which  hae  tlwnii^t  onl  its  saljjoct;  whiNt  the"«;<'iwtrtn»I  rpfi-nncmf  (ooolnnial 
hiiitory  nnd  pnioHrc  ^tc— /or  an  nld-irnHd  rr«dfT  »t  Inast. — n  rertAin  zntt  anil 
Davoor  to  it«  matter.  13itt  the  tnofit  n>mnrknble  fi>»turD  of  the  ^i-ork  is  liy  no 
iDPnni  its  noTclty.  TNHiJit  fihonI<)  w\\  r«i.**ii(T  thrwe  who.  nt  <>vcrjr  poltfiiml 
<'Itftnj:e  amnns  iia,  we  (lie  "  Jlf>od-piit«  "f  r^votuticm"  rwdv  to  Iwrat  on  our 
dcvntM  i-oiintry,  is  to  find  tliat  under  a  ri^int'i^<A  unifcrsa)  niffhige.  artimii 
reitrvwDtalion,  and  fYnnTn-m  Bchonln  ■upportoil  b^-  i-atc^,  I>r.  Heam  imperturb- 
aoly  set*  ftwth  the  old  rmilitinnni  th«inr«  of  En;^li«h  comrtitutioniilifln— declaring 
on  the  one  band  Umt.  "  whaterer  may  be  iU  morits,  democnun'  hun  no  plaoe  in 
I'njflinh  law ; "  carefully  prorinpr.  on  the  other,  thai  "  tho  roral  will  in  rontom* 
jilntifiR  of  law  n*  by  no  nionns  thf  men  poraonal  will  of  tho  kins',"  bnt  "hia 
o(]i>.ial  will,"  carrim  into  efl'oct  by  eertain  iip^^itl  orj^R!<  proridra  bi,-  Inw,  all 
diHiintft,  iuid  noiiti  of  them  "  ootapetaot  in  porrorn  tho  functional  of  tht-  othior.'' 
Iji  tennfl,  at  I«u«t.  Dr.  Ueam  iiidmd  falli;  iJiot-t  of  iba  currant  doctrifiM  aa  to  tha 
WToruigiilT  o^  ^^li^ment,  iiiuintaiuiiij;  timl  "  \\v:  jKtwvrof  lcgii>latiDn  nndM 
in  Qnetm  Victoria  no  loss  llian  it  resided  in  William  tho  Nomian,"  pnoftpt  that 
"  the  eonrfitiomi  under  wliioh  that  powi^r  is  cxcrc-iwd  are  vpiy  difforont."  Ho 
g(>w  to  fmr  n*  to  di^ny  l!w  IfiioUity  of  iindden  rreationJi  of  jwien*  lire  a  KpAotiU 
omergentry.nnd  dPTulc*  botcthI  pagosto  provms»rh:i(  "  thrrftuppngeof  mivpttBs" 
L8  "  r\v  limgtT  n  iwiistitulioiKiI  remedy."  llr.  IlfKim's  chi»]i!*'i~*  oti  "  the  Ci^nat" 
Hiid  on  ■'  I'olitical  Hepr^RpntaTion  "  may  Iw  poinlofl  onK  aa  fttTnnrablo  spMrhnans 
of  hix  litHtoncal  rattunrch  and  acumen.  Bnt  ooiiM  ho  tint  havv  tdiortmied  hia 
work  ?    Its  bnlk  must  ropel  many  a  rendor  whom  it  wonld  wdl  deserre  to 

;i(tnict. 


S.  Barixo  O0UT.P,  H.A..  Anfhor  of 

Second  Sorioa.    London,  <!)xford.  and 


Cur\ma  Uijtha  of  thf  AfidtlU  Agf*.     By 
"  ro«t-McdiiM*.iI  Pmichora,"  4c. 
Oaathridgo:  Kivingtons, 

Hk.  Barijki  Gould'a  aeoond  doven  of  "  Curioiu  Uytbo,"  if  deuling  K«aenUy 
with  Imb  fiuniliar  aulticcts  than  th«  tint,  will  Ixt  no  Icm  df^ligihu'ul  to  all  who 
relish  a  atuunt  tule  luid  tlin  huntiu)^  up  of  iU  p>«ilifn<w.  Tho  twiiL  uf  hts  mintl 
it  to  roeolTO  ail  Icgewls  into  naturc-mytha  cono-min^  earth  and  sky,  sun  and 
moon,  dooda  and  rain.  dew.  li^'htniiii;.  thunder.  )>u(iiutf  n^ide  vutiraly  the  Tiow 
which  connects  thorn  with  the  myatcnca  of  liring  nature,  both  o£  maa  and  of 
iiuimu]a,miikintf«|)uriDg  um of  iihilology ,  Dr.Uaz  MiUler'a  aule  atoetor^k^,  and 
(ox(.«pt  for  tho  ugend  of  Thoopnilna)  wnnUy  pnK^rmittinfc  the  poaaihili^  of  aa 
undwrlyiug  hirfurio  viemvut.  Whutlivr  a  ntdly  (Miiiprahvuiivu  phytiolony  of 
It'jrond  can  bo  eutabliahed  oth<>rwise  thnu  by  an  imTwrtial  roco^tion  of  all  tb(»e 
vanoufl  «)<nnent«  (to^ivthcr  with  au  ufton  uiurmous  adnuxturo  of  aitn  iyiiiff)  */> 
otitoring  into  ita  composition,  may  perbiijM  he.  d<>ulrt«d.  'fo  what  eiitont  tiuch 
laai  adventitious  mult'>r  uiiiy  bv  prvranii,  Mr  £arin^  Oould  abowa  axDoUimUy 
in  treating  of  St.  L'rsula  and  the  tlcren  tbouMnd  virgin*.  ThMO  he  does  not, 
oiJDonLng  bo  the  currout  I'rutosttuit  riow.  rusolva  into  a  St.  Undocioiurtta,  bat 
traces  the  whole  logonil  back  to  thoSwabinn  nintm-fcmUlt'Ma  UoranUlaia,  qooou 
of  tho  many  thonaaud  stum :  tolling  mvaowbiln  how  the  bonm  in  an  oldBoman 
ci-ntAtery  havin);  been  onc«  identihed  by  t^-sUitii-  vi.-<i(>ti  with  thoae  of  theTirgin* 
luutyrM,  such  visiona  bad  to  he  repeated  A^aiit  and  njiain  to  acomint  (or  the 
prt-'M-'titvi  of  iiiul<!  biioL-a,  nf  nrpiihihnf  HitiliN.  of  thii  boiivw  of  chililmi.  Mr.  Uaring 
'iuuld  hiu}  a  N-isiblo  b^aning  townrda  thu  Romiin  PufhiTilir  (  hurch.  but  forttinatcly 
f.ir  iiim  b«  haa  aWt  a  tnu*  Protiwtnnt  ami  tCntfUsh  horror  of  fabwhood.  which 
fhiclili)  him  from  her  swUictionB,  Some  of  his  vipwn  ha  In  the  lingering  under- 
cuni'iit  of  l>m)dii>m  in  nur  luwor  l'on»s  of  ilj«s»ntiii^  worfhip  ib'«i-n,'o  carvful 
weighing.  But  h<?  might  hnm  looked  hifrhor,  Riijhtly  inrrHliiig  that  tho  Christian 
iUh  ti-iiw  w  that  of  thv  rwnuToctioa  of  tho  body,  he  might  have  obeorvml  that  Ibo 
popular  theolngyoftheday.  in  iM  iilmo^  oxchi«<  vti  him'^Iaiicx;  on  tho  immortality 
of  th«  (Will,  ia,  oven  on  llie  lips  of  its  most  rciiiied  opp-nents.  far  moro  »lun  to 
the  Iftanhinp  of  thn  Phrrdu  than  to  that  of  our  .Suvionr  and  Ui;*  apo-^tloa.  and 
thnt  tho  oiiTtniiry  Tartnrolo{;y  tluwa  far  more  directly  from  the  aixth  book  of  the 
iBtioid  than  l^m  anything  in  Holy  Scripture. 
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Smrtptam  AmtameiiU  in  iStii:  ba*td  upon  L«tUn  reprmied,  bp  pfrntttum, 
frtm  thr  TiMB9.  By  Captain  C  B.  BuaokxkbckT,  B.A.,  Ajiuiutt-IXrectov 
of  Anill«r>-  8tu(li(S.'«.     IjoaAan :  duiptnnD  and  Hull. 

CAtTAOt  hoACKESBXTBYs  book.  boAcd  npoD  UfftcM  deacriptiTD  at  iht>  tmple- 
nuataof  wv  Ut«ly  vxlulik-d  ut  Par».  in  just  what  u  r«<)ui»d  by  thow  who 
would  ltk<!  to  follow  witli  iiib?liiprr>iit  iutoroet  the  diaciuiQoiia  eoiu1*nUT  aruioft 
OS  U»  sKbjwt.  HHm  otLlj  muit  Mt  )'T  tW  r>.-ult>r  ie  tkut  vl  illiurtnttiuiiH.  witlicnu 
whi^  the  MAt  deacriptiona  of  ninrhincrv  uu  neccHMrily  obacniv.  I'hc  imtJwir 
vnten  Cully  into  Ihu  rti4ui^l/js  for  ^ooa  onloaiice,  and  duschbcH  iliu  lUtlfnmt 
vx])^nmutiU  which  bare  Licen  madf!  in  Unropo  and  Amenck  ia  the  »uiiiufiti:tur« 
of  guns :  luiil  it  it.  ootu»Uii;r  Ui  Uud  thut  he  i.-utmdi.Ts  us  ut  tiii'  li<nfit  fully  ubreuiit 
of  othvr  DiiUoDH  in  o\ir  |>tu]wir«ixu-iu  fur  wur,  :i«  fiir  n»  miitijriid  in  njiiciirnMl. 

In  ihpw  (lays  of  ctinttant  chiin^  and  improTi-mant  it  was,  porliupB.  na  well 
th'it  Cutttitin  Ilnu'lci<nlmry%  I'l'iticiHiiiH  Kliouldlm  ciinriiii-il  to  fu-bi-niiui  which  hsvo 
stand  the  teet  of  practictil  trial.  He  thwefiiro.  in  hiB  t-huptpr  on  naval  arohi- 
UnrttiP',  «ay»  nothing  aboat  the  pl:iti  wf  iiirlf  ndnl  jxirlx  f<n*  uliipi*,  wliicb  )>rDmiMn 
to  rombinfl  the  adTsnta^p^  nf  tha  hroadaile  and  turret  nyatetiiA  of  armament,  or 
of  the  8Ui;K^«tinn  of  intrndtirii])f  into  largo  KUiu  an  iat«nial  rin^  of  motal  joined 
tn  thr>  bo<ly  of  th(»  gun  at  thfi  brrwh  onlv,  and  so  connhTictmi  that  the  powdor 
tHU  lie  n-iihin  nnd  .-il)  rutini],  tlio  object  Wiii};  to  loem-n  the  ••tmin  on  the  Dn«>cb 
by  dtritrtbuting  thp  fnrr«  of  the  Axplnnon  oti't  a  Inrgpr  *urfafK  of  metaL 

Otptain  itruclti'nbory  is,  indvixl,  quito  putb«Lic  ou  the  woes  of  inwiton. 
"A  hrtlliflnt  id^^."  b«  nayn.  "  occurs  to  sfinn?h.)dy ;  ho  Tnfflk«  dnnrinoA,  or 
embodies  his  thoa|rht8  in  a  modQl.  and  from  that  momont  bapfnaesa  «KMrt« 
hitn  and  MAce  fliea  frum  hifl  jnllow  for  ''Tonuoro."  On  which  ptuAuc  take  the 
following  oy  way  of  conuuput-:  "Warren's  cooking-etove,"  wntes  too  anibor. 
"  bM  Iho  dcf-i^t.  of  only  c-nkin^  properly  in  u  »tdt«*  of  r*>vt."  ll  i*  within  the 
kaowlod^  of  the  present  wi'iter  tLot.  ut  tho  time  of  the  Crimiian  war,  one  nf  onr 
,«1^[M»r»hMl  dc!tienetl  a  military  cooking-stovo  to  ficcompnay  the  tnfopa  on 
the  march  and  cook  tk«ir  mliomt  while  in  muttou,  lliia  cooking-waggon  bo 
iatmdad  to  hare  ntatki  at  bin  own  expenno.  ai^d  to  have  driven  it  Uuoagh  the 
vtieeta  el  JjOndon  in  opomtion  :  but  be  woa  m  dis^untod  with  the  remit  of 
inuttirtM  uadeat  tbo  Uorw  Guard"  p>a)>o<.-liii^acitnn<'?ii  inrentod  by»  fonagnor, 
itad  rocommendwl  to  oar  OoTcroment  by  an  nmbaMador,  whoso  letter,  with 
BUtyset,  had  b««»  /tW,  that  be  pwv  up  tlio  matt«r  mtirrlff. 

A  Taper  read  br/on  f&e  /."« inrniii^  Ct^Jfgr  SltuitJiU'  ChrUUim  Ata^^ialion,     By 
Profenor  Sekuiv.     London  ;  H.  K.  Lewis. 

EasATS  of  Ibia  kind  have  »t>ldoia  more  than  a  local  aud  pasainc  iQtorMt.  and 
for  the  moat  part  ma;  wall  be  left  unnoticed  by  the  roriewer.  But  there  an 
many  rewwaa  which  k-Mltbow  who  are  watching  Lho  "  ngna  of  Uw  toaaa."  in 
IliAir  bt^aring  on  religiooa  thought.  tx>  rc^rd  any  utteraticea  of  Profeaaor  Saetejr 
widi  special  attention :  and  uu  tbia  ground  wo  cuuuoeud  Uua  "  Fapar,"  alight 
and  fugttiTO  aa  it  ia  in  form,  to  their  careful  notioo. 

It  is,  indeed,  so  brief  us  hardly  tu  boar  epitomiziag.  and  yet  it  Boeina  neoae- 
•sry  to  gitw  aome  ncooant  of  it.  Ha  begina,  thmi.  with  nv^ognisinff  t)i»t  mnonir 
iiiideolB,  ap  in  other  dasaoa,  tharo  will  be  many  "  not  made  lot  inquiry. 
"ThoM  who  ni'jiire  it  altogothur  iiiny  liiid  a.  linppinow,  may  attain  a  xnitcfa 
KimpUntA*.  which  the  most  eonfidoni  and  eucoesaful  inquirer  may  envy."  Bat 
thnre  ara  'lUmni  cii1I<k1  "  tn  piipjile  with  tlw  pn>lil"m»  of  th»  linM',"  ai»d  to 
thaan  be  cbinlly  opeaka.  He  ti^llx  them  that  in  apila  of  all  attacks  on  ortbodnxy, 
f  «U  ■ppearattoea  that  "the  Church  ia  breaking  up.  and  Chhatiaoity  dyinjr."  be 
iMlieTBi)  that  "  the  influence  of  Chriatiaoity  waa  serer  an  vide  or  commanding 
aa  it  ia  new."  I(»  "principlea"  are  "ardently  ptvavbed  by  the  bitterwt 
4UMmi(«it  of  ecokdaatical  iuflueDoo."  The  reaaon  of  nion'a  bitterneiiE)  agatuat 
"  all  Chxifltiau  cbunibes  "  ia,  that  they  have  not  "  made  war  against  abusee." 
but  "preanhed  resignation  and  aubmirttion  to  the  pow'*T«  that  be."  What  the 
CfauroB  needs  is  "  a  philosophy  of  sociaty."  It  luiould  be  "  a  tribune  inter' 
Coding  for  the  plebeian."  an  "  incorruptiblo  critic  upuu  alLsociol  questions." 
If  "  any  nivolattou  bteak  out  in  aCbriHUao  country,  if  any  olaae  remain  un«n- 
lighlened.  uneducated,  barbarous,  the  Church  i^hould  r«ckou  it  her  own  sin." 

"  That  philusopby,"  3d>.  Soeluy  udd»,  "  Jo  nuit  to  bo  fuuud  iu  tho  Bible."  Tho 
"  great  and  uuiveraal  principles  ara  tbei-e,"  but  "new  powois  have  begun  to 
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TTOrk  in  Ui«  world — fn>o  lalK»ur,  iiidu-olrtal  onterprue,  political  liberty,  acienoi 
and  them  demand  &  now  trcatmeut."  "  Thero  uro  two  boobs  in  wliich  th 
Cliri»tinn  ithwI  [inriMtlnidly  ruftd,  tha  Hiblo  aad  the  Time,"  "  Charitablo  iiiitLi-| 
tntiiuia  aro  bat  patubworli."  Tbo  Cbiircb  muat  gird  herself,  if  ahe  will  keep 
or  zwuu  b<»r  iuKiiencA,  to  thd  task  of  maoting  enij  at  thoir  ^ouron ;  if  nntid  t)«, 
"  to  ubour  for  orgaaiQ  chaogs,  for  the  abolition  of  bad  institutitma  and  bad 
CUBtonui."  Into  tho  widv  ijuvntioiui  which  aro  thuf>  opened  W4  will  Dot  now 
•nter.  It  is  eiiiingh  to  have  called  attontJon  to  woitb  that  well  dtkserTe  it. 
Those  who  bflliwve  thnt  tho  I  'hrimtiwi  OKurch  hoJt  j-wt  ii  grniit  work  to  do  may 
tluuk  Mr.  Senlny  for  indiuating,  from  hiB  piitnt  of  viuWt  what  that  work  is. 


Th'   Kfcry  of  tftt   i'niefrsHiri  Miuiou  to  Cmlrai  A/riat,  £-e.     JJy  the  Ber. 
llEwnr  HowLEY.    London  :  Saundors,  Otloy,  &  Co. 

TiiE  principal  events  in  Binhop  Miick"nJ36"n  miasion  are  known  in  mo^t 
readt^rs.  Th'.i  (^ri<'fK"lt<-  uppfJil  of  Ur.  l.ivinK^toii"  (liitnwlf  fonni.<rIy  un  a^int  of 
the  Ijondnn  Misaionary  Society)  waa  heard  in  tho  old  I'niversitips  of  thnrhnrch 
of  Kngland  ;  iind,  aftiT  two  vi'ar«'  i>n'punition,  tJire«i fli.'r(iyiiii.'u  :iiid  four  laymen 
(followed  by  otliera  aftftrwanis'i  fsct  ont  from  fiiatfrbiiry  in  October.  IMK),  as  iiii«- 
eiouariee  toCentnil  Africa.  Tht-ytnikn-d  lii<f  uiouth  uf  ibi- Z:imWBi  rivur  ia  May. 
1861.  And  iQ  Jnlyocj;upicdJrafiMiifiro,hi?lwf-en  r.ako  Shij-wa  and  the  river  Sbirv.us 
their  permanent  etutioxi.  The  f^ltowinK  nin<:  nionthii  bmuRfat  them  dieoetifjiiii 
ox|.cnonoti  of  war,  f-'vor.  and  HCitnty  nt  fr"id  ;  and  ihiy  lost  thr'ir  noblo-hoart*'<l 
Icudet  and  btsbup,  and  tlie  Buv.  D.  >V.  ItuiTUp.  Uemoviu^  thi3Uoe  to  C'hibir'ii'i!! 
TiJla^<  on  tliu  Shii-i?  in  May,  I8ti2,  ihoy  niaiiitaim^  tho  ^rusgltt  agitiuKt  the 
iiicrt-utiin^  iamine,  diaeaHe,  and  tlic  de«)futin^  oU'ecta  of  iatertribal  wan  in  thoir 
neighbourhood.  IIcix;,  on  Ilishop  Tuzur'H  arrival  in  June,  I8fU,  he  found  tho 
rolicii  of  Bi«hop  Mackonzie'a  band;  and  by  him  tbi.-  mi^iion  was  truiufvrrod  lo 
Zanzibar  aa  the  best  means  of  ultimatoly  r6n<:kin(;  Onlrul  iVfi-ica. 

Mr,  liovley,  oug  of  tho  two  enrriTin^  olor^ymeu,  bat)  admirably  Gllod  U])  tho 
familiar  outline  of  the  history  of  the  nusBion.  Ili»  Htr&ijehtfurn&rti  tiiminor  of 
toltiu^  his  tale— so  ditforent  from  tlie  sontimcntfll  and  afli'cted  stylo  which  the 
public  (whvtbvi' juDtly  ur  not]  rvcanlt  as  tibai-uDti.Ti>'tit:  ni  a  missionary  ruport — 
L4  in  itaelf  an  aa.inraiice  that  tho  oomparatiro  failure  of  the  mtaaion  waa  not 
owing  to  any  want  of  muuly  (iiuud  MOM.oiuU'gXt  auddoTotion  in  thosowhooon- 
duot«4l  it.  f^t  tur  iLi  till-  niU-iifiii  woa  nnaucceasful.  It  woa  fa  m  Gooaaqoenoe  of 
imperfect  orranizatioD,  rj^iUtiug  &oiu  tbo  impurfuLt  knowlodgo  poososaed  by  ita 
projoctor*.  With  n  birgor  Atalf  of  men,  thnro  would  hare  been  no  nocMKity  fur 
the  olorg^-  in  take  np  arms  to  iuBiu'e  the  saft'ly  trf'  tin.-  heiilhcn  who  came  tn 
them.  Vl  ith  nn  .idoquate  mipply  of  food  and  mi'diial  ajipUati'Ci'n,  tkn  iniiwiouanKB 
might  have  livwl  and  hfld  tniir  iMiL^itioii.  in  which  they  hud  iLwcertained  that 
"Tfc-ith  a  iittlo  outlay  and  mutliran\  you  might  iiiakr  Un- country  produnmnno^ib 
for  the  wanta  of  mnderato  men— mitficiont,  therefore,  for  tlie  n-antA  of  the  iTirin- 
tiun  micsionnry,"— (P.  'Ml.)  Piflitultifx.  thouuh  ffi'iNit,  wi-m  not  o>-»rwbelming, 
if  mifflL'iont  i-esonrcpn  had  been  pmTideil  in  hugiand.  Itiidiop  Tazer  probably 
decided  lightly,  that,  fr'nn  vn  (lintAnt  a  biwi)  of  op«nitionB.  Hutfirient  meana 
would  not  lie  placed  at  his  diapiiftal  to  enabla  him  to  bold  his  ground  on  the 
9bii«. 

But  if  in  Olio  itenao  a  failnro,  it  wa.*  bo  noMo  and  pnn^  nn  pffort— bo  airong  a 
teatimony  to  tho  vitaUty  of  ChriBtiau  faith — bo  likely  to  increase  a  spirit  of 
Chmtiati  heroism  in  n  Hlf>indulgont  o.;^,  that  it  cannot  bo  rvgardod  na  thrown 
away.  Wborovor  ChristiaQ  readera  aro  Ibund,  they  must  bo  iniloenoed  by  the 
apectaclu  which  Mr.  Etowley'a  book  prcM-nts  of  a  few  doTOtod  m«n,  with  their 
calm  and  hojiclXil  leader,  pationtly  enduring  privation,  and  wisely  carrying  on 
their  work,  animated,  not  by  unreasoning  euthu>iiaHm.  but  by  sober  faith.  Wo 
had  marked  many  paauigei  for  q^uotation,  but  we  muitt  content  oui«elvea  with 
apeoial  references  to  two  anhjecta  only,  namely,  proofs  of  the  cruclttM  and 
denadatiori  which  the  !<larc-tj-ado  to  tint;  duyuntuils  on  Aft-itu  (pp.  58,  M.  1A7). 
and  the  pmdmit  meUiud  which  the  zaiaMiooarie^  naed  in  imparting  religious 
knowledge  to  their  untaught  heurcTH  (pp.  140,  161,  i;0,  ITS,  luul  230). 


THE  UNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM  IN  ITS 
HOME  ASPECT. 


lUi^HAT  can  1»  more  deairable,  a  consummatioa  more  to  tc  hopod 
"  *  and  prayed  lor,  than  the  union  ol'  Cliriateudom  ?  So  wc  i'oel  at 
first  flight  of  the  words ;  ho  we  foel  after  long  pondering  on  them, 
uid  uppreuiating  their  dupths  and  their  di^uultiuti. 

In  the  interest,  then,  of  iLe  fulfilment  of  thetw  hopes  and  prayers, 
vre  would  phice  on  record  Homo  of  theso  our  ponderings.  M'c  aro  the 
more  indaved  to  do  ho,  hecause  il  Heems  to  ua  that  many  in  our  time 
have  taken  up  the  words  without  any  such  pondering,  and  are 
striTing  aiter  their  realisation,  in  fact,  in  a  manner  which  may 
prove  rather  a  huidniuce  thzin  a  help. 

What  ib  Christendom  i"  What  is  union?  These  are  tn'o  pre- 
liminary questions,  without  some  di&cussion  of  which  it  seems  to  ub 
▼ain  to  expatiate  on  the  subject.  We  must  clearly  know  with  what 
material  it  is  purposed  to  deal,  and  with  that  mati'iial  how  it  is  pur> 
|pQ6od  to  deal,  before  we  can  pronounce  the  muuipulation  either 
pomiblc  or  desirable. 

I.  }i%al  is  Chriateudom  /  Let  us  iUcc  the  question  at  once.  Is  Chria- 
lendom  the  agglomeration  of  Kpiscopal  Churches  throughout  the 
world,  or  do  its  limits  extend  further  ^  The  former  view  accms  to  be 
that  oi'  our  fricudu  who  are  proiessodly  working  for  union  at  present. 
In  their  oatimation  the  sitw  qud  non  of  a  Christian  Church  is  Episcopal 
govcromcnt,  and  Epiijcopal  government  with  a  traceable  euccesaion 
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from  the  ancient  Catholic  times.  Kow,  if  the  quention  were  asked  of  i 
09,  aa  Churchmen,  which  of  all  forms  wc,  in  our  conscience,  bcliora 
to  be  the  bust  one  and  the  right  one,  our  answer  would  probably  ba  i 
giren  in  these  very  tenns.  But  let  it  bo  carefully  observed  that  that 
is  not  the  question  now  at  issue.  Wc  suppose  that  the  man  is  hardly 
to  bo  found  who  would  seriously  maintain  that  a  mode  of  Church 
government  is  an  essential  to  salvation.  Wc  say.  svrmtahj  maintain. 
For  that  there  are  those  who  hold  it  us  their  theory,  and  in  argument 
inflexihly  keep  to  the  position,  that  all  grace  comes  to  the  individual 
soul  at  the  hands  of  a  ministry  descending  in  formal  finccession  from 
the  Apostles,  and  so  from  our  Lord  Ilimscli',  we  are  perfectly  awaro. 
But  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  what  a  man  iuQcxibly 
maintains  as  his  theory,  and  that  to  which  he  ts  driven  in  his  serious 
moments,  when  hi»  heai-t  ia  laid  open,  and  Truth  looks  in  on  him 
with  her  irresistible  power. 

It  was  onoo  the  lot  of  tho  present  writer  to  introduce  into  a  large 
clerical  society,  meeting  monthly  for  discussion,  the  question,  whether 
an  orthodox  Dissenter  (using,  of  course,  tho  term  orthodox  in  its  well- 
understood  6CD8C,  as  applied  to  Christian  doctrine)  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  member  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church  P  It  seemed  to  him 
very  necessary  that  his  feUow-membcr^  should  be  "  brought  to  book  " 
respecting  this  matter.  Some  of  them  were  very  high  Churchmen^ 
and  were  in  the  hnhit  of  speaking  on  it  as  the  clergy  of  that  school 
usually  do — vi?!.,  of  designating  aa  "  outside  the  Church"  all  their 
Wonconforraist  countrymen,  and  oil  non-Episcopal,  and  some  of  tho 
Episcopal,  foreign  religious  Ijodies.  At  the  Rame  time,  it  was  a  patent 
fact  that  the  families  of  dome  of  these  ver}'  men  were  Dissenters,  and 
equally  patent  that  when  any  members  of  those  fitmilios  were 
spoken  of  by  them,  it  was  always  as  Christians,  as  living  a  Christian 
life,  and  dying  in  Christian  hope. 

Here  then  was  an  incon8i.itcncy  which  obviously  wanted  clearing 
up — which  could  only  be  elearod  up,  as  it  soemed  to  the  proposer  of 
the  question,  in  one  way — viz.,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  high  ex- 
clusive view  in  thoorj',  a«  it  wds  already  abandoned  in  practice.  The 
debate  lasted  far  into  the  evening,  nnd  wna  adjourned  lo  a  second 
monthly  meeting.  At  that  meeting  it  was  at.  last  carried  unanimously 
in  the  affirmative,  that  th<>  Disaenter,  holding  the  artielea  of  tho 
Christian  faith,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  Christ's  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  And  I  may  mention  that  among  those  affirmative 
votes  was  that  of  one  who  very  shortly  afterwards  left  us  for  the 
Church  of  Home-  Magna  trat  tcrilm,  tt  pratnlehai.  When  men 
came  once  to  look  this  question  in  the  face,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  their  own  consciences,— of  their  verdict  over  the  holy  lives  and 
hopeful  deaths  of  their  friends  and  neighbours, — the  artificial  barriers 
fell,  and  the  righteous  u«tion  which  keepoth  tho  truth  entered  in. 
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The  oulj  true  test  triumphed — that  propounded  for  us  by  Oar 
Master, — By  their  J'ruitt  (not  by  their  hierarchies)  shall  ye  know 
them. 

This  was  seventeen  years  agv.  How  Buoh  a  debate  might  novf 
tcrmiuatv  is,  perhaps,  doubtful.  Bat  any  other  decinon  than  that 
at  which  we  arrived  is,  I  submit,  impossible  to  the  fai]--jud}>ii])^ 
Ohristiau  mijuid.  If  tbe  term  "  Christondom  "  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
botfl,  and  not  by  a  theory  prior  to  facts,  it  must  include  those  bodice 
of  professing  Christians  at  bomo  whom  wc  call  Nonconformists:  it 
must  also  include  those  foreign  Churohcs  whoso  form  of  goTemmont 
diffina  from  om-  own. 

I  flud,  if  tho  term  is  lo  bo  interpreted  by  facta.  JUut  many  will 
•ay,  in  such  a  matter  we  ho.ro  not  to  do  with  facts,  but  with  a  tra- 
ditional belief,  and  with  laws  and  canons  of  tho  Church.  1  answer, 
that  with  regard  to  tLe  former  of  those,  tlie  fact  of  a  general  tra- 
ditional belief  on  such  a  matter  may  appear  to  us  a  sufficient  reason 
why  we  ourselves  shouhl,  in  our  Church  arrangcTOcnts,  conform  to 
it.  Hut  by  the  very  conditions  which  our  own  branch  of  the  Church 
sets  forth  in  her  Articles,  no  moro  t]-aditional  beUcf,  even  were  it  up 
to  a  certain  timo  uniTcrsul  among  Christians,  is  to  bo  rcquirec  of 
■ny  man  as  necessary  to  tiis  salvation,  or,  which  is  the  aunL*  thing, 
as  a  requisite  of  his  membership  of  the  Church  Catholic.  In  order  to 
constitute  a  Iwlicf  thu«  iioccflanry,  it  must  be  capable  of  proof  out  of 
Holy  Scripturo ;  and  hdwevcr  it  may  be  eridcnt  as  matter  of  fact, 
"  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  the  Itoly  Scripture  and  ancient 
aathora,  that  from  thi;  AposthV  time  there  huTo  bcc-ii  thoiw  orders 
of  ministers  in  Chriat^s  Church,  bishoiw,  priests,  und  deacons,'**  none 
will,  we  proBumo,  bo  bold  enough  to  maintain  thot  anoh  three  forms 
ore  bid  down  in  Holy  Scripture  as  easrntial  for  the  Church.  Xo  far 
is  this  from  being  the  cjiso,  tliat  tho  "  bishops "  of  the  later  Kcw 
Teeloment  Kpistlcs  have  hurdly  anything  in  common  with  thcChnrch 
ofiicors  which  huvc  since  Ixjmo  that  name,  but  were  merely  pres- 
byters, as  is  acknowledged  by  tho  early  Christian  futhcra.  In 
Acts  XX.  wo  read  that  St.  Paul,  paudng  by  MUetns,  sent  for  tho 
elders  (prosbjrtcrs)  of  tbe  Church  at  Ephcsus.  In  his  oddreas  to  f  bem 
he  admonishes  them  to  take  hoed  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  mode  thi-m  hUkopn ;  for  the  word  "  overseers  "  here  found 
in  our  English  vcriiion  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  disingonuousneas  by 
which  its  text  is,  though  rarely,  yet  sometimes  undeniably,  disfigured. 
Again,  in  Phil.  L  1,  St.  Paul  addresses  his  Epistle  to  the  saints  at 
Philippi,  "  with  tho  biahopji  and  deacons,"  where  Theodoret  obsorrc-i, 
*'ho  calls  tho  presbyters  bi!d)o[)fi ;  for  at  that  timo  they  had  both 
names."  Thci-o  iu,  it  is  true,  in  the  pastoral  Epistles — probably  the 
latest,  except  one,  of  the  New  Ttstament  writing* — an  apporently 
*  ftdan  fo  tlio  OrdinatioD  Berries,  Oof&mon  Vnjvr  Book. 
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oloBer  approjumation  to  tlie  superintendiug;  oMce  of  our  present 
bishop ;  but  uot  u  woi-d,  tLer»  or  auywhere^  of  Uiat  or  any  other 
particular  form  of  Church  arrangement  hcitig  universally  presoribetl. 
It'  suoh  preacripfiou  hiul  beou  met  with,  of  course  it  would  be  binding 
upon  Christoudoni ;  but  now  that  such  pnTiuriptiuu  is  riot  met  with, 
no  usage  of  (ho  ApostU-a,  no  subsequent  prncf  ico,  however  wide8i)read, 
oau  oloac  up  or  proscrilie  that  which  Sunptiiru  has  loft  open.  It  ia 
very  probable — ire  hold  it  to  be  certain — that  the  safeguard  of  the 
individual  coui;cience  is  more  effeotual  fur  the  guoil  goverument  of  the 
Churchc-s  than  that  of  the  ooliective  conscieuoe  ;  but  to  this  general 
rule  there  mi^t  be  exeeptiotiH,  and  this  widespread  opinion  might 
not  be  held  by  all.  Agiun,  the  Apostles  made  their  arrangements 
for  a  particular  time  uiid  condition  of  things  ;  we  have  no  right  to 
say  that  they  themaeh-es  would  have  enforced  the  same  arrangements 
on  other  ages  and  in  the  presence  of  diileriiig  circuiriHlnuces.  Indeed 
they  seem,  even  during  the  short  period  covered  by  the  canonical 
Epistlejt,  to  have  departed,  at  least  in  some  instances,  from  their  first 
eeclesiastival  dispo tuitions.  So  that  we  cannot  concede  any  right  to 
either  the  IraditionuL  belief,  ur  the  common  practioe  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  to  enforce  episcopal  government  aa  one  easoutially  requisite. 
If  any  portion  of  the  Churcli,  in  coming  out  of  the  corruptions  of 
Home,  or  out  of  subsequent  cori*uptionB  of  faith  and  practice  in  any 
rcforiued  communion,  had  rfasou  to  believe  that  Episi;;ij£>acy  in  that 
purticiJnr  case  had  stood  in  thf  way  of  the  work  of  Gud'a  Spirit  on 
mankind,  it  had  a  perfect  right  tu  abandon  episcopal  for  prettbyterian 
government :  it  wa»  not  thcrtby  rumovwl  ;i  whit  farther  from  the 
Scripture  model  of  a  Church  ;  and  we,  however  much  we  may  diiFer 
from  its  concluoion,  and  deplore  the  st«p  it  took,  have  ah«ohil«Iy  no 
right  whatever  to  look  depreciatingly  on  it  hi  a  branch  of  Clirist'a 
Church ;  still  less  may  we  preMiuic  ti>  unchurch  and  uiichristianJse 
ita  members :  they  are  in  the  direct  and  legitimate  exercite  of  the 
sacred  right*  of  the  Chrimlian  conscience.  And  let  it  not  be  cast  in 
oar  teeth,  or  in  theiii*,  that  ihey  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism. 
Whether  they  are  so  guilty  or  not,  is  a  queation  btjaring  not.  on  them 
only,  hut  on  us  Churchrneu  also.  If,  in  cousoquenoe  of  offence  given  to 
them  by  laxity  of  life  and  morals,  we  di'avt-  them  to  seek  Christian 
purity  in  separation  from  us ;  if,  by  ignorance  of  thf  first  principles 
of  Chriatiuu  charity,  wo  persecutL'd  them  whi'u  we  ought  to  have  stood 
rebuked  by  them,  then  the  sin  of  ^L-hisiu  lay  at  our  doors,  not  at 
theirs.  To  say  that  now,  when  they  have  a  suecet>tunii  of  ages  and  a 
traditional  Chui-ch -belief  of  their  uini,  they  are  eelitamatica,  is  a 
height  of  folly  and  pedantry,  wliich  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  any 
intelliguut  mind  to  have  arrived  at,  did  we  not  see  it  far  too  often 
exemplified. 
And  thitf  brings  us  to  the  second  rule,  with  which  it  was  supposed 
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^■1  in  this  matter  wo  have  (0  do,  rather  than  with  facta  ;  viz.,  the 
laws  and  casona  of  t!ic  Church.  Here  wo  ore  met  by  what  we  cannot 
BToid  ajrnin  cjillino^  a  prdontie,  and  at  the  some  time  a  capricioug,  ^^cw  of 
the  subject.  The  pednntrj-of  theview  is  found  in  this — thai  it  insiats 
on  applying,  to  an  actual  conjuncture  of  manifest  gravity,  rules  enacted 
with  reference  to  a  slate  of  thinf^s  hn^-inp  nothing  in  common  M-ith 
the  time  now  present ;  rules,  the  framcrs  of  which  never  contemplated 
our  diffieultiee, — never  heard  the  call  of  God's  Providonco  wbioh 
summons  us  to  action.  To  fall  bock  upon  such  rules  now,  by  wav  of 
diaoonraging  those  who  would  wsrvc  God  in  their  own  generation,  is 
to  be  "  nnwise,"  not  "  nnderatanding  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is ; " 
which  conduct,  as  we  bclierc,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  pedantry,  and 
that  of  the  worst  kind. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  also  one  admitting  of  any  unossigned 
degree  of  caprice  and  arbitrnrinpss.  Of  the  particular  rules  which  they 
who  hold  it  preis  on  us,  by  fur  the  greater  portion  h»,s  become 
obsolete  and  impoRsihle.  The  burden  of  them  is,  "  let  him  be  cxeom- 
mnnicated."  Whv  is  not  this  done!'  Simply  beeniise  it  is  impos- 
sible. Because,  il'  it  were  in  any  one  case  attempted,  the  whole  land 
would  ring  with  indignation,  and  a  storm  would  ho  raised  wbieh 
might  bring  down  in  ruin  the  outward  fabric  of  the  Church.  Well 
then,  if  the  aspect  of  things,  and  the  public  opinion  of  a  Christian 
people,  haTO  thus  far  altered,  are  we  to  awume  that  the  Ohurch 
which  once  said,  "let  him  be  exoommiiuicat*'*!,"  has  learnt  no 
wisdom,  but  remains  where  she  w».<t  in  >*\n\v  uf  this  immense  change  p 
What  has  operated  the  change*''  "What,  diKguise  it  as  we  will,  but 
the  conWdion,  deep  as  ihc  inwanl  sense  of  right — real  as  the  daily 
groands  of  thought  and  life — that  CliHstianlty  I«  wider  tliau  Chureh 
hitt^rchies  and  canons  ecclesiastical ;  that  the  Church  Catholic  itj 
made  up,  not  of  those  bounded  by  a  certain  pale  of  artificial  Ixirriers, 
but  of  those  who,  in  (he  lunguage  of  a  well-ltnoMni  definition  bv  the 
Church  herwlf,  "profess  and  call  themwlves  Cbnutiani*?" 

But,  bctndcs  that  the  hard  atiioutcrrf  view  \n  both  £>eduutic  and 
capricious,  it  posses»«es  a  peculiar  demerit  of  it*  own,  from  the  circum- 
stimccs  under  which  it  is  held.  There  can  bo  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  if  the  Church  of  England  could  bt)  assorabltMl  in  any  fairly 
representative  body,  hiwfuUy  empowered  I0  deal  with  bur  canons, 
the  whole  of  this  mags  of  illiberal  rules  would  be  ere  long  swept 
■way.  That  the  body  which  assumen  to  repruaent  her  is  not  so 
empowered,  is  fact  of  which  none  are  ignorant.  Few  also  can  bo 
ignorant,  that  the  Inst  thing  which  Convocation  is  likely  under 
present  circumstances  to  rcpreticnt,  i«  the  collective  ]vublic  opinion  of 
English  Churchmen.  That  Hsseinbly  is  for  tho  most  part  delivered 
over  to  the  guidance  of  (he  »ssertor»  of  exclusive  sacerdotalism, 
against  whom  the  general  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Church  is 
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in  open  rcboUioD.  But  it  ia  not  Bufficicntly  known  that,  if  anything 
like  the  whole  of  tho  mombora  of  tho  Lower  House  thought  it  worth 
while  to  attend  in  their  phicca,  tho  mlDorities  which  now  in  vain 
oppDBO  tho  dictation  of  tho  Iligh  Church  party  would  be  tranaformed 
into  triumphant  niajoritioe.  It  ia  mainly  owin^  to  the  apathy  of  the 
ao-collcd  ETangelicoI  party,  and  to  their  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
importance,  oron  ot  presoul,  of  tho  docisiona  of  Convocation,  that 
tho  )>ricstly  moroment  at  homo  and  in  the  colonies  is  able  to  cito  the 
official  voice  of  tho  Church  of  Kngland  in  its  favour. 

And  ift  this  a  time,  1  would  ask,  to  be  throwing  us  back  upon 
canonical  rules  more  than  two  conturica  old,  and  to  be  requiring  the 
Church  to  etamp  on  herself  thn  brand  of  felly,  and  of  incapacity  to 
do  her  duty  in  tbat  fitntc  of  lifo  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  herP  If  in  this  and  in  some  other  rfifi]>ecte  her  position  bo  of 
necessity  a  false  one ;  if  at  every  i^tcp  »he  require  comproraises  and 
charitable  interpretations  to  enable  her  to  act,  or  even  to  exist  at  all, 
why  8honl{l  not  those  oompromisee  be  mado  ftir  the  benefit  of  her 
fellow  Christians,  as  well  as  for  her  own  ?  AVliy  should  not  those 
charitablo  conatructions  be  yielded  to  the  love  of  her  noighboar, 
which  she  is  over  eof^r  to  accept  for  the  love  of  herself  P 

1  »hall  assume  therefore,  that  wo  are  called  on  to  deal  at  tho 
present  day,  not  with  theories,  nor  with  traditional  beliefs  as  to 
Church  poTomment,  Init  with  facts  ns  we  find  thorn.  I  will  proceed 
then  to  inquire  what  those  facts  arc,  as  far  os  they  cMicem  our 
praient  question. 

The  Christianity  of  this  oar  Innd  is  made  itp  of  the  Church  of 
England,  comprising  pnrhaps  mther  the  larger  half  (?)  of  her 
inhabitant"!,  mid  of  many  sects  of  Nonoonformi«tJ»,  Among  these 
latter,  Komitn  Catholicfi  are  nf  course  included,  though,  froiii  their 
peculiar  position,  tliey  belong  to  our  present  inqiiiiy  as  a  foreign 
rather  than  as  a  British  denomination.  Taking  fnct«  again,  and  not 
thoor)-,  OS  our  index  to  character,  Woman  (Vthnlics  have  really  now 
become  an  Italian  sect,  inasmuch  as  their  riaiblo  Head  must  always 
be  an  Italian,  and,  by  the  newly-proclaimed  tenetof  Ultramontaniim, 
must  rule  as  a  temporal  prince  orer  n  portion  of  Italy.  They  har©, 
by  this  regulation  and  this  doctrine,  for  all  purposes  of  strict  inquiry 
on  to  the  limits  of  ChristiOndom,  receded  from  an  c&cumenical  into  a 
local  ijosition.  dwelling  in  Britain,  they  must  always  be  tho 
kpiritual  subjects  of  an  Italian  prince ;  and  the  union  of  Christendom 
in  it«  home  aspect  doe4  not  concern  them,  or  concerns  them  only 
remotely.  And  even  were  this  otherwise,  there  would  be  another 
reason  why  Roman  Catholics  cannot  in  such  an  inquiry  be  taken 
into  consideration.  With  them,  union  implies  absorption.  Their 
position  with  reference  to  auy  accord  between  Churches  differing  in 
government  would  be  simply  antagonistic.    That  this  is  so  as  matter 
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of  praotice  at  tlie  present  time,  wtui  clearly  (thewu  by  the  correspond- 
eace  Wttrevu  the  Englit^b  prumoleraof  what  is  called  the  luiion  ol'Obrin- 
tendom,  uad  theexistiugautlioritiesat  Uome.  f rum  these  lutterthoy 
got,  aa  they  always  will  get  uo  every  uppUealiua  for  reoogoitioo,  the 
ourtwt  and  twA'crest  answer : — "  Our  arms  are  open  to  receive  you ; 
nothing  hinders  your  union  with  iis  but  yeur  own  folly  and  obsti- 
aacy ;  other  way  to  the  union  of  Christendom  we  know  not.  God 
bring  you  to  a  better  mind :"  in  Bub»tancc,  by  the  wuy,  the  some 
reply  as  the  nonjurors  were  fUvoured  with  Irom  the  "ortbudox" 
■Ch'eek  Church,  when  they  made  a  aimilar  propoeaL 

For  these  rcusona  wc  are  eompellcd,  not  by  ineliuution  of  ours,  but 
h^  unvarj'ing  action  of  their  own,  to  pass  over  the  lltnuan  CatholioB 
in  our  present  inquiry. 

But  as  regards  the  rest,  wc  have  a  very  large  portion  of  tlio  Non- 
coaforming  bodies  divided  from  us  by  tlie  thinnest  posaiblo  partition, 
M  fiir  as  theological  doctrine  is  conoemod.  The  Church  ol'  Knghuid 
has  long  used  their  bynuis :  their  printed  aermou«  and  works  ou 
divinity  rank,  in  not  u  tew  cases,  high  in  our  cltwsical  theology.  In 
sacred  learning  and  biblicnl  cxpositian  and  oritici^m,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  their  present  average  attttiument  be  not  above 
our  own.  li'  wc  dcsucnd  from  the  loaders  to  the  people,  noue,  I 
suppose,  would  presume,  in  the  mattor  of  blameless  walking  in  the 
commondmcntB  and  ordinnuccA  of  Uic  Lord,  to  HCt  oursoIvCH  above 
thom.  As  to  tbe  share  which  each  have  borne  in  moral  and  Hocial 
improvements,  I  imngine  nil  will  allow  that  they  have  oflcner  lod  us 
than  they  have  been  Iwl  by  us.  Tht^ir  unittii  missionurj"  efforts  far 
ozceedour  own.  In  schonU,  in  charities,  in  good  works  of  every  kind, 
they  have  been  our  honnuriiblc,  and  not  seldom  our  sucocesful  rivals. 
ConBidering  the  amount  of  discouragement  and  disparagement  wliich 
they  have  hftd,  and  still  hnvc  l<»  undergo,  the  progress  of  education 
and  cultdvation  among  Konconfbrmistit  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful, 
AS  it  is  one  of  the  mo.st  ntiidactary  phenomena  of  our  time. 

In  estimating  then  tbe  elements  of  that  Chiistcndom  for  whose 
onion  we  hope  and  pray,  I  onbmit  that  wo  have  no  right  to  rcfnte  to 
include — wc  have  no  right  to  overlook — these  vast  bodies  of  Gbris- 
tians  who  surround  us  at  home. 

But  a  question  here  cometi  forward,  and  requires  an  answer.  We 
have  spoken  of  a  very  large  number  of  Noneonfonoists  whose 
doctrinal  differences  from  oumeWes  are  slight.  But  when  we 
advance  beyond  that  number  we  are  met  by  the  inqutr)',  Uow  far 
are  we  to  carry  our  inclusion  P 

Now  this  is  evidently  a  question  not  to  bo  hastily  distnissed,  oa  it 
would  be  by  the  rigid  Churchman  oik  the  one  side,  and  tlie  Latitudi- 
narian  on  the  other.     First  of  all,  we  mu.tt  be  careful  to  ascertain 
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teh/tt  doctrine  w ;  and  then  we  mnst  also  be  carcftil  how  wo  proceed  in 
laying  down  its  limite. 

W7>^t  tJocfriup  in.  For  there  nre  not  a  few  who  would  bo  disposed 
to  mnke  Church  government  itJteK  into  doctrine ;  there  ore  more  who 
would  charge  with  doctrinnl  error  those  who  do  not  hold  Churcb 
orfUnances,  or  who,  in  their  view,  practise  tliem  umis^.  The  lustoncea 
'easily  occurring  to  all  arn  the  IlaptistA  and  the  Quakent.  The  former 
reject  Infant  Baptism  ;  the  latter  reject  both  Raprism  and  the  Ijord's 
Supper.  Now  thp  whole  prac-ticul  system  of  ihe  Church  of  England 
is  ba-ied  on  the  baptiHiiml  covenant,  entered  b^,'  the  child,  and  accepted 
by  tho  young  person  at  confirmation.  In  the  ^-iew  of  that  Church, 
*'  regeneration  "  of  necessity  accompaniea  the  act  of  baptism,  and  from 
the  time  of  that  cu-t  parting  on  any  person  he  or  ttiie  is  regarded  aa  "  a 
member  of  Christ,  ihe  child  of  Ood,  and  an  inheritor  of  tho  kingdom 
of  heaven."  She  aUo  hnUs  the  other  Sacranumt,  in  which  "  tha 
faithful  verily  and  indeed  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriit," 
to  be,  like  hajitisin,  generally  necewian,'  t<i  salvation  ;  and  charges  all 
bcr  memlwrfl  to  receive  it  three  times  in  the  year  at  the  least.  Now 
all  thia  bears  strong  nimilarity  to  doctrine ;  and  yet  nono  of  it  iW  doc- 
trine,  in  the  strict  seiiw  of  the  wmd  with  wh  Ich  we  are  now  concerned, 
"We  may  believe,  and  we  do  believe,  the  Baplint  and  the  Quaker  to 
be  miagtiirle<l  in  their  judgments,  atid  to  be  acting  inconBi.<itcntly 
with  the  implied  mind  of  oui'  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  in  thus  setting 
'Bsido,  or  iu  thus  wrongly  administering,  the  Christian  Sacramenta. 
'  But,  notwithstanding  this  error  in  judgment,  notwithstanding  this 
■(to  ue)  apparent  disrogard  of  Scripture,  tho  Baptist  and  the  Quaker 
■  may  hold  every  article  in  tho  Creeds  as  Hrraly  as  we  do;  the  "one 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sine"  of  courso  receiving  at  tho  hands 
of  the  latter  a  spiritual  meaning,  as  the  texts  would  receive  on  whiok 
the  article  is  founded. 

So  far,  I  should  conceive,  there  would — supposing  the  way  cleared 
of  prelirainan,-  objections  (m  hto)  to  all  difiercrs- — 'be  no  groat  diffi- 
culty. The  extension  thus  won  for  our  definition  of  Christendom 
would  now  include  uU  holding  the  co-equality  of  the  Poioous  in  the 
Ble««ed  Trinity,  the  atonemeut  by  Christ's  death  and  resurrection, 
and  the  action  of  the  sanctifying  iSpirit  on  those  who  believe  iu  llim. 

But  here  comcfl  the  real  difficulty' — the  difficulty  at  which  every 

attempt  at  general  iiicluhion  has  found  itself  arrested,  and  has  boon 

oompcUed  either  to  i>hul  the  door,  or  to  incur  imputations  fatal  to  its 

cceptanco  by  the  Christian  world.     And  the  difficulty  i^  how  to 

[deal  iu  the  case  of  ihttse  who  deny  any  of  the  articles  of  the  faith,  in 

rhich  all  hitherto  in  view  arc  agreed.     Of  eour.sc,  thi»  notably  bcara 

one  body  of  religiouists — those  somewhat  curiously  known  as 

Unitarifim. 

It  will  be  hardly  nccessar}',  after  what  has  already  bean  said,  for 
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the  present  writer  to  guard  hinuelf  against  bciug  supposed  for  one 
Bimuont  to  depreciate  the  raagnitudo  of  (he  contrast  between  tho 
CathoKc  Christian  and  the  donicr  of  the  Divinitj'  of  our  Lord, 
liolhing  less  is  at  issue  in  this  diliicrenco  thau  the  nhole  of  tho  Chris- 
tian  faith,  vta  understood  by  any  of  thoBo  who  have  been  hitherto  in 
our  view.  Hut  our  prcaint  inquiry  docs  not  concern  any  discussion 
of  this  contrast.  It  niay  remain  in  all  its  incompatibility,  unaltered 
in  any  man's  view  by  the  issue  of  our  inquiry.  That  issue  will  be 
the  affirmation  or  tho  negation  of  the  question — Is  that  body  of 
religionist.s  who,  in  Borao  sort  holding  Christ,  yet  overstep  the 
limits  of  the  creeds  which  tho  Church  has  deduced  from  Scripture,  to 
be  accounted  a  part  of  Christendom  Y 

It  will  assist  lis  in  this  inquirj'  if  we  make  another,  simply  of  matter 
of  fiiot ;  and  it  is  tbi« :  What  latitude  of  doctrine  are  wo  allowing,  at 
this  moment,  within  the  Knglish  Church  herself  y  Because  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  proper  measure  within  which,  at  all  events,  we 
hare  no  right  to  narrow  our  recognition  of  Christians  without.  That 
liberty  which,  in  apitc  of  articles  and  canons  and  eoclcaiaatical  courts, 
we  permit  to  (Jhurclimcn,  we  can  hardly,  in  fairocss,  deny  to  0i»- 
aentcrs.  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  anything  like  a  fair  reply  to 
this  last  inquiry  must  be  such  as  to  cause  any  honest  man  to  drop 
the  stone  which  hfi  had  lifted  to  throw  at  tho  rnitnrinn. 

The  fact  secmji  to  be  thin,  that  you  cannot  bound  Christendom  by 
a  doctrinal  test.  You  may  honnd  certain  Ouirclica,  you  may  limit 
certain  sects,  by  rnifh  a  test ;  even  then,  when  the  power  of  ihc  test 
is  tried  in  any  really  doubtful  caac,  it  almoMt  universally  faiht.  Wc 
vant  for  Christendom  a  font,  not  a  doctrine,  as  the  test  of  inclusion. 
And  wc  are  thus  driven  buck  to  tho  definition  before  oUuded  to  as 
fiimished  us  by  the  Church  herself,  when  she  exi)lflinfl  *'  the  good 
estate  of  the  Catholic  Church"  to  hc-  attoincd  by  "all  who  ]>rofess 
and  call  themtwlTeA  Christiana,  being  led  into  the  way  of  truth." 
Christendom  1*  as  wide  as  the  f'hristian  namo;  ae  wide  as  the  recog- 
nition of  Christ  as  Mnster.  Let  each  portion  of  it,  as  conscience  dic- 
tates, defend  truth  and  protest  against  error ;  hut  no  portion  of  it  has 
right  to  exclude  or  to  unchurch  another. 

II.  If  thifi  lie  Christendom,  then,  secondly,  *rhtii  11  union  ?  The 
answer  generally  given  is,  that  it  is  that  state  of  mutual  recognition 
which  is  Rymholizcd  by  infrrrommumon — o  Ti-ord  itaelt*  we  fancy, 
coined  to  serve  the  purjwse  of  this  union  miiv^ment.  But  it  may  be 
suggested  that,  though  interrommniiion  niny  be  mo«t  dc^irablo  as  a 
pledge  of  union,  it  muat  not  be  considered  us  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at  in  striving  for  union.  For  it  requires  both  too  much  and  too  little  ; 
— too  much;  for  there  mny  be  that  in  the  customs  of  one  Church 
which  may  bo  distasteful  to  another  Church,  while  yet  Christian 
union  may  bo  set  up  and  maintained  between  them  :  and  too  little ; 
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for  the  ritee  of  two  Churt^cB  may  be  almoet  oomctdont  as  ibbtg 
matter  of  form,  wliiit;  tho  aidtudu  and  unimiis  of  the  two  may  b« 
aabstantially  uatagoDislic.  It  is  phiin  that  intercommunion  will  bo 
rather  an  aoddcnt,  thnu  the  sabstancp,  of  the  union  uf  which  wo  are 
treatiug. 

And  the  same  reasoning  may  Uc  carrierl  Jiirther,  and  extended  eveaj 
to  all  formal  acts  of  recognition.  If  any  such  formal  act  is  to  be  eat  I 
up  UB  that  without  which  uniuii  is  not,  and  (hat  on  which  unim  follows 
as  matter  of  couriHv  ire  ahall  have  made  the  same  donblo  mistake.  A 
formal  recognition  may  be  inadmissible  in  cases  where  union  may  be  j 
eaay  and  obvious;  a  formal  recognition  may  be,  from  concnrTenti 
circiimHlanccs,  easy  and  apparently  satiafaofory,  and  yet  no  true  uniou.  1 
may  fuUow. 

Those  considerations  lead  up  to  the  inference,  that  the  union  of  J 
which  we  arc  in  nearch  wilt  consist  not  so  mnch  in  outward  acta,  00 f 
in  the  state  of  feeling  ami  temper  of  Christian  bodies  one  tou-nrda] 
another.  Ir:  will  then  have  begun  to  set  in  here  in  England,  iHbea.-| 
uU  disperiigtiig  thoitght-s  of  a  man  in  rouscquanoe  of  his  r^igionsj 
deoomi national  position  shall  have  oenscd  ;  when  trr  shall  haTO'i 
learned  to  treat  the  tact  of  a  man's  being  an  Independent  or  a  Wea-| 
leyan  aa  no  reason  for  distrusting  him  or  shnnning  his  company  H 
when  tho  Dissenter,  ou  the  other  hand,  shall  have  forborne  railing  atl 
us  by  reason  of  tho  apparent  ground  of  nintage  which  wo  poaaoM  iaj 
being  the  EstablitJied  Church  of  tho  nation,  and  shall  surcease  from 
his  endeavoarM  to  minreprceent  and  (fuhvert  xis. 

To  expect  such  a  time  to  arrive,  may  be  lliuoght  somewhat  chi-i 
moricaL  But  it  may  uot  bo  altogether  protitleas  to  have  indicated 
at  least  a  desire  for  its  arrii'al.  At  uU  eTent«,  thii)  paper  will 
serve  as  a  protest,  in  the  namo  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
of  fair  dealing,  aguinst  the  present  attempts  ut  formal  union  with 
Churches  abrofld,  while  the  Christiau  bodies  at  home  are  left  entirely 
oat  of  the  question. 

It  may  be  askod,  whether  it  would  bo  possible  or  desirable  to  aim  at 
martdug  tho  imiou  of  Christeudcmi  at  home  by  any  outward  symbol? 
As  we  eaid  helbre,  wu  would  not  have  such  symbol  to  bo  cotLsiderodf 
as  of  the  essence  of  tho  union  itself.     It  woiUd  merely  be  a  sign  oj 
its  existence,  tending  to  carry  its  reality  to  the  hearts  und  tho  sensas  | 
of  those  who  {Nxrtook  iu  it. 

There  can,  wu  think,  be  very  little  doubt  that  any  who  an;  pre- 
pared to  sympathizo  with  what  has  been  iraid  would  regard  such  a 
symbolical  act  as  tirairabie.  The  profession  of  good  feeling,  eT.-en  if  j 
genuino,  n&idB  some  outward  occasion  on  which  it  may  bu  reduood 
to  a  great  and  tangible  fact ;  and  the  habit  of  kind  words  aud 
charitable  thoughts  requires  stimulus  to  prevent  it  from  falliug  into 
a  mav  habit. 
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If  then  an  outward  avmbolic  aot  -woxilil  be  dwirable,  have 
we  any  reason  to  tliink  that  such  an  act  would  bo  possiUe  ?  It 
is  obvious  that  wo  mu«t  not  look  for  an  answer  to  this  inquiry 
in  the  direction  of  that  which  t8  commonly  kao«'n  as  iii/^r-communion. 
For  we  should  tbiie  at  once  come  face  to  fate  with  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  constitutions  and  liturgical  Kaseo  of  Ihe  various  Churches ; 
and  a  oonoession,  by  way  of  eompromm,  would  have  to  be  made,— « 
neowaity  which  we  wish  to  avoid. 

Bat,  though  (»/«--DommuiLion  may  be  out  of  the  4Qeation,  might 
not  the  highest  of  Christiitii  ordiuuuccs  be  so  udxainistered,  by  the 
abeteatiou  of  each  body  from  the  use  of  its  own  liturgical  forma,  as 
to  include  all  who  iuturpret  the  command  of  onr  Lord  as  the  institu- 
tion of  an  ordinance  at  uU  ?  Suppoito,  ut  all  events,  that  the  com- 
memorative portion  of  that  ordinance  were  shared  by  on  ustKmbty 
of  various  deuomiuutious  oi' Christiaus, — the  only  word^i  heard  being 
the  Scripture  narrutivi-  of  its  institution,  and  then  breud  and  wine 
being  administered  in  silence. 

*-)f  course  such  a  proposition  would  meet  with  no  favour  from — ^nay, 
woidd  probiibly  uLrike  with  honor — those  who  bulievo  the  virtue  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Ixird'ti  Supper  to  cousint  in  the  liturgical  form, 
or,  in  other  words,  iu  the  priestly  consecjation  of  the  elements. 
But,  aeeing  that  such  a  belief  would  probably  be  commensurat*] 
with  the  view  of  the  oonstitntion  of  tho  Charch  which  is  held  by  the 
opponents  of  the  whole  spirit  of  this  paper,  it  would  introduce  no 
now  element  oi'  opposition,  and  roqiiiros  therefore  no  special  notice, 
ezeept  it  be  to  say,  that  any  such  view  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy 
Communicoi  is  totally  unsupported  by  Scripture,  and  tliat,  conso- 
^uentiy,  even  ebould  we  liold  it  ourselves,  we  have  no  right  to 
rwiuiro  it  to  be  hold  by  another. 

8()  that,  even  biippoaing  this  to  bo  our  vien',  wo  might  yet  llnd 
a  way  to  tho  s^'mbolical  act  of  nnion.  It  would  be  thiH:  that  each 
body,  or  as  many  as  thought  good,  might  use  such  previous  liturgical 
service  as  they  might  think  fit,  and  that  tho  administration  might 
take  place  at  ono  time  and  spot,  each,  or  again,  as  many  as  thought 
fit,  using  ttie  words  belonging  to  their  own  liturgical  form. 

Either  of  these,  or  some  other  method  which  might  easily  be 
derised,  would  serve  to  unite  those  whoao  hearts  were  already  pre- 
disposed, in  a  s}rmbo)ical  act  of  nnion.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the 
present  writer  to  witness  such  on  act  of  nnion  performed  in  two 
difibrent  ways  at  Berlin,  in  1857.  The  first  time,  exactly  as  described 
above,  in  silence,  and  with  no  words  but  tho  reading  of  tho  institu- 
tion by  onr  Lord :  the  second  time,  bv  administration  to  the  members 
of  each  Church  in  the  words  ut*cd  bvcach  Church,  without,  however, 
any  previous  act  of  consecration.  It  then  appeared  to  him  that  the 
farmer  method  was  by  for  tho  more  offcotual  as  a  symbol  of  union. 
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The  olwterition  of  all  from  even  the  formB  irhich  tJiry  clearly 
valued,  and  th<»ir  meetinjj  on  the  rommmi  ground  of  tho.  flolniin 
narrative  of  Holy  Writ,  seemed  to  carry  with  it  the  reality  of  their 
serioDH  and  incompatible  differences  a^d  the  reality  alw  of  the  One 
Word  f>f  tnilh  to  which  all  appealed  ;  scvmntl  to  iittcr  at  the  lame 
time  a  confession  of  the  fallibility  of  the  Churches,  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  God'«  Word.  It  might  be  worth  considering,  whether  tho 
rcritatitm  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or,  if  thought  better,  of  nomd 
declaration  of  Iwlief  made  in  the  words  of  Soripture  itself,  might  not 
form  port  of  the  act  of  union. 

It  would  be  matter  of  further  inquirj',  whether  under  any,  and  if 
80,  then  under  what  circumstances,  the  pulpits  of  one  Christian  body 
should  be  opened  to  teachers  of  another.  It  i«  obvious  that  such, 
liberty,  though  it  mav  seem  a  legitimate  corollan,-  from  what  ha» 
gone  before,  would  require  the  most  jealous  guarding  and  watching. 
It  must  be  strictly  confined  to  ita  exceptional  character,  and  never 
idloircd  to  beoome  customary,  nor  of  course  in  any  case  to  extend 
beyond  exhortation  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  Church  of  Kngland,  the 
morning  sermon  ia  so  strictly  bound  into  the  Liturgy,  aa  to  form  part 
of  the  Communion  office.  Foi-  this  reason,  even  were  the  above- 
mentioned  license  given,  the  morning  mhnuld  be  exempted,  and  reserved 
without  exception  for  her  own  ordained  ministers.  It  willarioe  to 
everj-  mind,  but  is  uecessaiy  to  be  stated,  aa  supplement  a  ry  to  any- 
such  proposal,  that  for  every  case,  as  it  arises,  special  license,  j'fo  Ma 
vkt',  should  be  required  from  the  bishop  of  iUo  diocese,  with  whom 
it  would  reet  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  proofs  of  soundness  in  doe- 
trine,  and  Buch  undertaking  to  respect  the  differences  between  the 
Churches,  as  he  might  think  neceasary  or  expedient.*  Probably  any 
such  admiiision  mig'ht  be  found  in  praeticc  undesirable.  But  it  may  not 
be  amias  to  have  at  least  indicated  a  dc&irc  thut  it  should  be  in  9ome 
ca»es  given.  I  have  read  Noncoufonniat  sermons,  which  have  begotten 
in  ine  the  v.-ish  that  they  could  liave  been  delivered  to  our  congre- 
gations, and  could  have  served  both  to  stimulate  our  somewhat  languid 
preaching,  and  to  eet  us  an  example  of  eameat,  and  at  the  same  time 
careful  thought.  The  practice  would  not  be  altogether  a  new  one, 
even  ia  our  own  time^.  1  have  undt^rstood  thnf  Mr.  Venn  and  Mr. 
Simeon  were  in  the  habit  of  pi-eaehhig  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Kstublisfaed 
Church  of  Scodnnd  :  and  the  present  writer  knows  of  two  occasions 
on  which  the  oiler  of  the  pirish  pulpit  in  Scotland  has  been  made  to, 
though  it  wa«  not  accepted  by,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Itut  it  may  be  well  to  conclude  l^^th  an  indication  of  a  course 
already  and  easily  practicable.     The  monifcetation  oi'  private  social 

■  It  will  be  of  coune  nndentood,  but  may  he  italed  Tor  funr  of  mutako,  Hut  uicom* 
patibilUy  of  doctrine,  na  in  tba  cwa  of  Uie  irnitniiiui,  would  of  m-cauitj  [>rovo  a  Uati  to 
ffach'nimimaon . 
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^mpatfay  is  in  every  oae's  power.  It  is  in  erery  one's  power  also, 
tt>  lay  aside  all  those  dUparaging  epithets  and  insinuations  which  un- 
I'urt  imatcly  arc  now  go  plentifully  cast  about  in  the  disco urae  of  Church- 
men with  reforenc©  to  Dissenters.  It  is  also  in  every  one's  power  to 
Ijonish  denominational  jeulouenea  in  cotomercial  dealiD[;s.  Of  course 
tlioso  of  the  clergy  who  do  theee  acts  of  Christian  justice,  or  any  of 
them,  must  make  up  their  minds  to  incur  the  hittorcst  obloquy  at 
the  hondtt  of  the  exclusive  High  Church  party.  The  agents  and  tho 
journals  of  that,  as  of  every  other  extreme  party,  arc  perfectly  un- 
scrupulous,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  eall  in  question  their  Churchman- 
ship  and  their  aounducsH  in  the  faith.  There  is  nothing  in  tho  eyea 
of  that  party  more  unpanloiiuble  than  the  following  out,  with  regard 
to  non-episcopal  ChriKliuii  communities,  of  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  are  well  aware  how  entirely  they  them- 
Bclvee  are  in  opposition  to  those  principles.  They  know  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  again  and  again,  by  her  Convocations, 
tacoorded  to  tbose  bodies  the  name  of  Churches ;  and  that  the  beet 
>«nd  most  approved  oi'  her  i^Titcrs  liave  declared  Kpiscopacy  to  be 
not  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Church.*  Knowing  these  things,  and 
keeping  them  in  the  background, -they  trust  to  being  nble  to  bluster 
down  those  who  are  more  consistent  Churchmen  than  themselves. 

But  it  is  at  length,  we  believe,  beginning  to  be  felt,  that  bluster  is 
(not  proof ;  and  that  tho  advocates  of  common  faimcas,  and  of  Chriatian 
■  charitj',  ought  to  be  granted  a  iLcnring.  In  this  bc-Uef  wo  have  ven- 
tured to  put  together  the  foregobg  remarks.  It  seemed  to  na  that, 
while  to  the  superficial  obsorvor  the  Church  of  Knghmd  is  casting  off 
her  moorings,  and  drifting  buck  to  Komatiism,  there  is  in  the  hearts 
of  tho  great  mass  of  her  children  the  earnest  wish  to  make  her  faster 
than  ever  to  the  Rock  which  has  for  three  centuries  held  her  safe. 
We  Churchmen  ycani,  as  much  as  any  can,  for  tho  union  of  Christen- 
dom ;  but  wc  will  not  seek  it  by  reaching  out  tho  hand  to  distant 
I'Chnrchce,  while  wo  are  fostering  disunion  ot  home.  When  we  con 
say  to  them,  "  Look  once  more  at  the  sccta  into  which  you  charge  us 
with  being  split ;  behold  them,  while  maintaining  tho  differences 
incident  to  freedom  of  thought,  cemented  together  by  the  unity  of 
tho  Spirit  of  our  common  Master ; " — -when  we  can  cbuUcngc  them 
to  witness  our  success  in  having  reconciled  the  rights  of  conscience 
with  tho  mind  that  was  in  Christ, — then  also  wc  may  say  to  them, 
"  Unite  with  us,  be  followers  of  us."  Then,  it  may  he,  some  of  them 
on  their  side  may  bo  given  to  reply,  "  AVc  will  go  with  them,  for  God 
is  with  them  of  a  truth." 

Hkjtrt  Alfobd. 


*  Soma  of  the  mott  remaricaU*  of  diwc  teitliitaniait  ouy  Iw  found  dhxl  la  the  telliog 
and  aTithontatiTo  reply  of  tha  ArchbishQp  of  Aimagh  \a  Aichdi«i;on  l>uniion,  La>i3i>.-d 
in  Um  Gtardian  otjpsfoaxy  1,  1I4U8. 
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rpHE  traditional  John  Bull  in  a  well-fed  animal.    From  lUodaj^^ 
-■-      of  Gilray  to  our  contemporary  Punch,  his  tjrpical  representatii 
u  stout,  wcU-to<<lo  farmer  or  grazier.     And  it'  this  be  meant 


IS 


deuot*3  that  many  classes  of  the  commonity  have  enough  and  to  epont  - 
it  ift  no  doubt  so  far  true.    Bat  if  we  suppoAe  that  there  are  not  larg« 
masses  of  the  people  habitually  and  thnroiighly  under-fed,  wc  make 
a  great  mistake.     Long  suspected,  this  fact  has  of  late  yean  been 
demonsttittcd  by  aearcliing  inquizy,  and  can  no  longer  be  qutiatioued. 

In  the  year  1863,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  acting  undarJ 
the  powers  which  they  possess  as  guardians  of  the  public  health, 
directed  a  mndical  inquiry  into  the  food  of  the  poorer  labouring 
tiluiMie«,  and  the  ruijult  appears  in  one  of  those  Blue  Booka  in  which 
Mr.  tijiiuou,  their  medical  oi&cer,  annually  makes  his  report  to  their 
lordships  cu  the  subject  of  health  and  disease.  And  here  we  pouse 
fur  a  momeut,  just  to  eay  that  these  Blue  Bookit  (now  ejLtvnding  vver 
nine  yetiifl)  ought  to  be  better  known  than  they  are.  Ihey  (.-outaiu 
a  great  muss  of  iuibrmaliun,  iu  a  fairly  readablo  form,  on  many  topics 
which  closely  affuut  the  national  weli'are,  and  which  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  Bltruutive  to  ull  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  wull- 
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beinf*  of  the  people  st  largo.  Coming  from  bij^h  uuthority,  they 
place  the  reader,  so  to  spcnk.  ut  Ibo  foaatain-kead  of  kuuwlcdgi!  uii 
mauT  social  questions  uboul  which  very  ignomiit  and  mistiikun 
notUHia  are  apt  to  prevail  II  migbi  not  bo  umim  to  eadsavour  to 
introduce  some  aketch  of  their  loading  contenU  in  a  popular  fona 
to  goDorai  readers. 

But  wo  moat  return  at  prosent  to  our  imtnodiaUt  Gubjuct.  Hr. 
Simon,  in  nunming  up  ibu  result  of  the  Inquiry  U>  which  we  havu 
Teferred,  takes  a  cortjun  (itaudard  (deriv^l  from  experieiioe  obtained 
during  the  eotton  famine)  a«  the  minimum  by  which  "starvution- 
diseBBca ''  can  bo  averted.  Tliis  standard  is,  that  au  average  woman's 
SaHf  food  ought  to  contain  at  Itwst  H,9U0  grains  of  carbon,  wilb 
180  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  an  average  man's  iliiily  food  ut  least 
4,300  grainfl  of  earhon,  with  200  grainit  v^  nitrog^-a.*  He  then 
gives  a  table  reprc-stc-nling  the  actual  weekly  cojiHiimption  of  food 
bj  varioas  claaaei  of  in-door  oporatrvcM,  into  whoiw  circum^rtaiices 
pxamtmition  wm  actually  iiioile,  vxx..,  silk-wuavera,  neeiUiMvomen, 
kid-glovers,  shooiDokcn!,  and  ntoiikiiig-weavuns  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  "  in  only  one  of  the  examined  cloKiea  "  (the  tihoemukers} 
"did  the  averago  nitrogen  nupplyjost  exceed,  while  in  another" 
{the  stoeking-weavers)  "it  nearly  reached,  the  eulimated  standard 
of  bore  sufficiency,  and  that  in  two  daases  there  was  defect — ia 
one  a  very  large  delect — of  both  nitrogen  and  cnrbon."  Our  readers 
will  hear  with  regret,  though  probably  not  with  surprise,  that  the 
most  poorly*fod  class  of  all  wcro  the  needlewomen. 

Pursuing  the  like  inquiries  iu  rural  districts,  Mr.  Simon  t«IIs 
OS  that — 

"As  rogonls  the  cxamiu&d  ramilieg  of  the  agncnitnml  popnlntinn,  it  ap- 
peared that  mOTO  than  n  Sfth  woro  with  less  than  tht;  ostimntcd  snfBcienoy  of 
cuboQ&ccoofi  food,  thut  more  than  ouo-thlrd  wero  with  less  than  the  (wti- 
mated  snfHcicncy  of  mtrog«QOua  food,  and  that  in  threo  oonntios  (Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  and  i*^niers*tshiro)  insufflcioncy  of  mtrogcnoua  food  was  the 
ftverag«  loesl  diet." 

The  same  anthority  reminds  us  that  as  food  is  the  first  neceasary 
of  life,  n  spare  diet  telln  a  tale  of  many  other  privations.  Clothing 
and  fuel  will  bo  scanty ;  dwelling  space  will  have  boon  stinted  to  the 
degree  of  overcrowding;  honsehold  fiimituro  will  have  been  parted 
with ;  nnd  a  thousand  other  suifcrings  will  have  been  endured,  in  order 
to  find  the  mcnns  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together  by  the  purchase 
of  nourishment.  On  the  whole,  he  says,  *'  There  must,  I  feel  assnred, 
be  much  direct  causation  of  ill-health,  nnd  the  osvtciated  causes  of 
djicase  must  bo  greotly  sti-engthened  by  it  in  their  hurtfulnesa." 

*  For  >ucb  of  otir  readers  m  hnve  no  imoTixuj  nciiHfiintunco  with  the  fiibjfwtv  tt  miy 
be  weU  to  m^nlion  thnt  rirbon  in  th«  mnbirial  whntoo  raimiU  h«at  ia  deriTtxl,  uid  tbit 
aitngai  ntfipliM  the  fleah-latmiog  cubsloBM,  botk  hang  ononlial  U>  lift. 
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Other  medical  men  haT«  written  yet  more  stmiigly.  Dr.  Brown, 
of  Sunderbtnd,  in  h  work  on  "  The  Food  o(  the  People,"  speaks  of  the 
result  of  Li^  own  meilival  i.'xpt^rieiice  amonij:  the  poor  as  showing 
"  the  diminishing  power  of  Englishwomen  to  suckle  their  offapring;" 
and  in  treating  oi  the  anhealthiniB8»  of  constitution  wbit-h  results 
from  under- feeding,  he  says,  "It  ia  tranttmissible  from  aire  to  sou, 
and  is  the  great  instrument  iu  protUicing  that  detorioration  of  a 
race  which  is  the  concomitant  and  cause  of  the  decay  of  states." — 
(p.  1",)  Not  only  a  great  mortality  at  curly  ague,  but  eoftened  and 
yielding  bones,  distorted  spines,  and  feeblo  limbs  in  those  who  survivci 
are  emimerated  by  this  author  as  the  coiismiuenco  of  deficient  nourish- 
ment. The  Heed  (be  says)  is  thereby  sown  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
—the  deadly  toe  ol'  youth  in  this  cliinat«,  or  of  swollen  glands  iu 
the  neck  and  abdomen.  Well,  therefore,  may  Dr.  Lunkester  say, 
in  his  lectures  "  On  Food,"  "  The  question  of  food  lies  ut  the  founda- 
tion of  all  other  questioos.  There  is  no  mind,  no  work,  no  health, 
no  life,  without  food;  and  just  as  wu  lue  fed  defectively  or  im- 
properly are  our  frames  developed  in  a  way  unfitt«i  to  secure  that 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings — a  sound  miud  iu  a  sound  body." 

These  thiugw  speak  for  themselves.  No  one  can  help  feeling  that 
their  Toioe  is  u  very  serious  one.  Moved  hy  tbese  considerations, 
the  Society  of  Arts,  at  tho  close  of  the  year  1860,  appointed  a 
Committee — ■ 


'•  To  iarjuire  anil  report  rospecUng  the  food  of  the  people,  especially,  bat 
not  eiclasively,  the  working  L-lastws  of  the  people ;  iini)  that,  having  regard 
to  the  pablicfitioQS  of  tbe  Privy  Council  and  other  documents,  wbiob  illas 
trato  tht'  diTcL'tivo  amuont  ot  imtritiuus  food  available  fur  tbe  popolatioa  at 
liurgu.  thu  mid  Coamiittec  do  report  respecting  the  resourte^  wlucb  arc. 
uiigbt  bu  tcudercd,  itvailable  for  tbe  production,  importation,  and  prcscrvatioi 
of  sabstauBOs  suitable  for  food,  and  for  improving  the  methods  of  cooking  * 
DM  among  tbo  working  clnsses." 


Orcr  this  Committ^w  the  Right  Hon.  H,  A.  Ttrncp,  M.P.,  was  chosen 
to  preside  ;  antl  aeveral  members  of  Parliament,  and  other  gentlemen 
of  influence,  consented  to  join  it,  and  to  tako  part  in  iUt  labonrs. 
It  entered  upon  its  work  early  in  1867,  and  it-s  proceedings  were  from 
time  to  time  publi-shod  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  during  last 
spring.  When  the  session  of  the  Societ}'  of  Arts  was  about  to  cloee 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Committee  presented  a  Report,  stating 
the  amouut  of  progress  which  they  had  made,  and  asking  leave  to 
sit  again.  They  wore  accordingly  re-appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  and  have  resumed  their  inqnirie-s  with  much  vigour. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  we  shall  draw  oui-  materials  partly 
from  the  first  Keport  of  the  Committee,  partly  from  the  published 
evidence  which  they  have  taken  and  partly  from  other  sources. 
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It  is  of  course  obvious,  from  the  terms  of  the  resolution  under 
which  the  Committoc  were  appointed,  that  many  lines  were  open 
to  thcnij  and  that  many  subjects  required  to  be  considered.  In  point 
of  fact,  they  havo  entered  more  or  leas  on  several  of  the  points  which 
that  resolution  mentions."  To  follow  their  steps  in  bU  thcso  diroctiona 
would  extend  this  paper  to  too  f^cat  a  leni^th,  and  would,  moreover, 
tend  to  nuikc  it  too  multifarious.  Wo  propose,  therefore,  at  the 
prcMDt  moment  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  subject — that  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  nutritious  food  in  tliis  eountiy.  Xo  fMOner  did  thin 
subject  come  before  tlie  Committee  than  they  intttinctivcly  looked  to 
the  vast  hcrda  of  South  America  nnd  Australia.  Was  it  pojifiiblo  in 
this  nineteenth  centur)*,  with  all  itt  ncicnlifie  discoveries,  and  all  itn 
ingenuity  in  turning;  them  to  practical  use,  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  and  in  the  prairies  of  our  own  Australian  colonics, 
there  should  be  untold  herd^  of  wild  cattle  slaughtereil  .simply  for 
hides  and  tallow,  while  here  in  England  a  labouring  population  was 
in  wont  of  animal  food  ? 

The  paradox  seems  startling  enough ;  yet  it  must  be  confetsed  that 
the  problem  of  bringing  the  fleah  of  those  roving  herds  to  fill  English 
months  has  not  hitherto  been  clearly  or  indisptitably  solved.  Indi- 
cations there  are,  and  not  a  few,  that  some  way  is  makmg  towards 
the  solution  of  it.  Public  attention  is  being  more  and  more  directed 
to  it ;  commercial  catcrprise  begins  to  gee  that  thcro  is  a  prospect  of 
success  and  profit  in  that  licld ;  scientific  men  arc  addressing  them- 
selves  to  overcome  the  physical  impedimenta ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
mtty  &irly  be  hoped  that  wo  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  success.  Oar 
present  endeavour  will  be  to  bring  our  readers  up  to  the  actual 
position  of  afiuirs  at  tJiis  moment,  in  order  that  they  may  follow  with 
greater  intelligence  any  subsequent  disooverioa  or  improvements. 

We  shall  not  need  to  say  much  of  "  charqu^,"  or  jerked  beef.  It 
is  a  very  rough  preparation  of  salted  meat,  not  likely  to  be  extonaivoly 
used  by  any  clasa  of  consumers  among  ourselves,  though  it  is  the 
ataplo  food  of  the  negroes  in  tjouth  America.  It  can  be  imported 
thence  cosily  enough,  but  it  is  worth  little  when  we  have  got  it.  A 
hotter  article  is  oficred  hy  Mr.  Morgan's  process.  This  consists  in 
forcibly  injecting  the  arterial  system  of  tho  animal  through  the  heart, 
immediately  after  death,  with  brine ;  and  tho  cifcct  appears  to  bo  to 
produce  a  fair  quality  of  meat,  well  preserved  by  the  saline  fluid. 
A  good  deal  of  this  beef  has  arrived  in  this  country.  After  oil,  how- 
ovor,  it  is  saltod  meat,  not  fresh ;  and  on  this  ground  it  cannot  be 
admitted  as  a  complete  solution  of  our  difiiciUtics. 

We  pass  on,  therefore^  to  Liobig's  Kxtractum  Camis.     By  this  tho 

*  As.  fbr  iiubiaee,  tho  mpply  of  milk  uid  iU  ndultorationft— tho  ninltenitioa  of  oUier 
UDdn  ut  fowl — ttu  existing  'iiBtri)>iition  of  fiod — tiio  marlMt  quottion,  6x. 
*^    vol..  VH.  X 
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meat  is  not  preeerred  wliole^  but  nxluced  to  a  kind  of  essence.  Tho 
method  employed  ib  U>  teiir  the  carcu&e  to  pulp  by  means  of  iron 
rollors,  aud  then  to  throw  this  pulp  into  a  vat  witli  wat^,  where  it  is 
[  sllowed  to  steam  for  au  hoiir.  It  \»  tlieu  puMod  into  a  reaerruir,  from 
^which  th(3  liquid  of  the  meat  is  permitted  to  ooiee  into  another  vessel ; 
the  fat  is  atrefully  (idicn  off,  and  the  pure  gravy  eubeeqiiently  put 

ito  open  Tute  supplied  with  steam-pipes,  mtd  with  belluii-s  on  the 
'.Burface,  which  help  evuponition  ;  finally,  it  \»  filtered  and  drawn  off. 
yWc  all  know  that  this,  and  the  almost  identical  preparation  made  in 
unstmlia  by  Messrs.  Toot.b,  are  now  largely  imported  into  and  sold 
[in  thiacountr}'  in  small  pots, contuining  a  reddish, pnrtiully-hardpncd 
'wihstance.  But  it  appoars  clear,  upon  the  whole,  that  they  cannot, 
cither  of  thorn,  be  relied  on  as  an  article  of  constpnt  diet. 

The  chcraical  componcnta  of  the  flesh  of  animals  used  for  food  are 
Tciy  various ;  but  tho  most  important  nutritioua  prineiplc — that 
vhioh  goM  to  huild  np  the  mnsolcs  of  the  man  who  Utoa  on  it,  the 
albumen  or  fibrin — is  insoluble  in  hot  water,  and  is,  in  eonBequonee, 
left  behind  by  all  «uch  proccssea  as  those  of  Liobig.  >fony  cftniiti- 
tuentd  that  have  their  u«e  are,  no  doubt,  eontoined  in  the  Kxtractum 
Comis,  which  closely  reMmUcs  bcef-teo ;  hut  then,  beef-tea,  though 
auitohle  for  a  sick  person,  whose  nen-ous  power  is  low,  and  for  whom 
it  is  requiaito  to  impply  a  «timolant,  without  tasking  the  digeation  or 
loading  the  sTstcm,  pives  very  little  noui-ishment.  In  other  words, 
it  does  not  contain  the  great  materials  for  repairing  the  waste  that  is 
hourly  going  on  in  tho  human  frame,  and  for  making  new  tissue. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  defieiency  might  bo  supplied  by  the  use  of 
peas,  bcan»,  and  other  vegetables  containing  n  large  amount  of  albu- 
men ;  hut  this  presupposes  that  such  vegetables  are  easily  attainable^ 
and  can  be  well  ami  thoroughly  uooktxl.  And  at  best  the  Bubstilute 
thus  obtained  will  be  hut  a  inako-shifl,  for  a  larger  qiuintity  must 
be  eaten,  and  what  is  otiten  will  Tiot  be  ho  oaaily  digested  and 
awimilated.*  While,  therefore,  noinething  may  hero  and  there  be 
accomplifihod  in  this  way  in  HnujHkilcheiis,  Ac,,  the  great  superiority 
of  the  form  in  which  albumen  in  proHont  in  the  flesh  of  animals  to 
that  in  which  it  is  found  in  vegetable  etructures,  renders  it  impossible 
so  to  deal  with  the  Kxlnirtnm  Carnis  as  to  make  it  a  general  food  for 
the  people  nt  large.  Ita  uses  will  be  more  for  hospitals  and  the  sick 
generally,  and  for  aoupd  for  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  miike  Miip 
their  wholo  diet,  but  take  solid  meat  besides. 

But  it  may  be  ad^ed,  Is  there  no  plan  by  which  the  albumen  «m 

be  prfisorved  iti  the  making  of  concentrated  meats  *     We  answer 

(hat  (his  can  certainly  be  done,  nnd  is  done  in  Dr.  HasMll's  Klour  of 

^cat,  and  in  other  like  prepoi-ations.     But  wo  escape  one  difficulty 

•  Bee  crJdraiM  of  Dr.  ThitdicliitiD,  Soc  Aits  Jour.,  HiiKh  8,  1867. 
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only  *o  fall  into  another.  Wp  have  now  got  the  nutritious  principle, 
but  TTP  Karo  lost  the  incormptibility  of  the  snbfitance  prepared;  for 
it  is  thfi  albumrn  which  tends  so  rapidly  to  decay  in  animal  bodies 
after  death.  Do  without  the  albumen,  and  yoa  got  an  eTtra/ium 
which  will  keep  admirnbly,  hut  is  of  small  value  for  nutrition ;  re- 
tain the  alhumcn.  and  yon  have  a  preparation  highly  nutritious,  hut 
which  rjinnot  he  prnservcd  for  any  great  length  of  time  except  nndcr 
fiiTourable  circumstances,  and  by  a  considerable  amount  of  care.  Thus 
far,  then,  we  have  not  solved  the  problem  before  us  of  bringing  the 
meat  of  South  .-Vmerica  and  Australia  to  England. 

A  plan  of  an  entirely  different  kind  has  been  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Redwood.  His  patent  contemplates  the  preservation  of  the 
meat  as  it  is  (the  bone  only  being  removed)  by  immersing  it  in 
melted  parailin.  This  concentrat«8  the  juices  of  Iho  nicnt  and  expela 
the  air,  and  an  external  coating  of  paraffin  being  added,  the  process 
is  complete.  Tliis  plan,  however,  has  not  hitherto  proved  very  buc- 
cessful.  The  great  heat  used  appears  to  dry  up  the  meat,  and  make 
it  less  palatable  and  Ie«»  nutritious. 

Another  method  has  been  proposed  by  Messrs.  Paiia  and  Sloper, 
who  seek  to  preserve  meat  in  air-tight  cases,  by  filling  the  cases  with 
a  gas  which  retards  decomposition,  and  which  would  appear  to  be 
hinoxido  of  nitrogen.  A  certain  amount  of  EmcceRs  has  apparently 
attended  thiH  scheme ;  but  it  has  not  been  cnrried  out  on  any  largo 
scale,  and  the  extreme  nicety  of  the  operation  would  render  it  difficult 
to  practim>  without  occasional  failure. 

A  simpler,  or  at  all  eveuts  a  better  understood,  prot;odaro,  and  ono 
whieh  has  already  found  snuit!  degree  of  fa\'our  in  thi?  Kuglish  market, 
is  that  of  thu  AuRfrUian  y\va.%  Company,  whose  London  agent  is  Mr. 
M'Call,  of  Houndsditch.  The  process  followed  by  this  company  does 
not  ninterially  differ  frmn  that  which  has  been  long  in  uso  for  making 
preserved  meat^t.  Tliu  meut,  which  is  free  from  bone,  is  placed  In  u  tin, 
and  the  tin  set  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  boils  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  The  steam  thus  generated  from  ihe  meat  expels  the 
air,  and  the  tin  being  suddenly  and  homiotiriilly  dosed,  the  meat  is 
kept  in  n  vacuum.  The  sign  that  tliis  has  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished usually  is,  that  a  Klight.  depression  is  observahh^  in  the  ends  of 
the  tin,  the  effect  nf  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  Tfpon 
bbing  opened,  the  meat  in  found  to  be  fresh  and  good,  and  none  the 
wors<!  for  its  voyage  from  ,\ustralia.  The  hwit  which  has  been 
up])liitl  to  it  has  had  the  effect  of  cooking  il,  ami  it  marly  resembles 
Ht«^-ed  beef — unsalted  of  course.  It  may  bo  ntten,  therefore,  at 
onoe  cold,  or  it  may  be  made  warm  and  sorved  up  with  Tegetablee, 
&c.  The  defect  h  that  it  Kwiks  and  tastes  as  if  Hoinewhat  overdone. 
Professor  Tavlor,  in  his  evidence  on  the  subject,  when  he  favoured 
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tho  Commitfee  of  tho  Society  of  Arta  with  }iis  attcodance,  suggested 
[that  though  a  vory  high  d^ree  of  huot   was  necessary  iu  order 
.thoroughly  iu  expt'l  the  air,  yet  that  it  was  uot  ueodful  to  continue 
this  high  tempeniluro  for  any  Iengthciu?d  time.    H«  thought  that 
by  shortening  the  period  of  extreme  heat,  the  meat  would  bo  less 
overdone,  more  palatable,  and  more  nutriiiouB.     Tie  also  objected  to 
,thc  quantity  of  fat  sent  over  in  the  tins,  whiuh  tended  to  make  the 
^U8C  of  the  meat  less  economical  than  it  would  otherwise  bo.*    These 
observations  were  communicated  to  Mr.  M'Call,  and  a  freah  con- 
signment has  recently  urrived  from  Australia,  in  which  Professor 
Ta)'lor's  adWce  appears  to  some  extent  1o  have  been  followed,  to  the 
iprovement  of  the  meat.     In  their  Report,  the  Committee  spoak  of 
^thia  as  "  the  only  plan  by  which  they  have  as  yet  found  that  un- 
f  salted  meat  in  a  solid  eatable  condition  has  been  largely  imported." 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  even  if  larger  experience  should 
conclusively  prove  the  method  in  question   (o   be  practicable  and 
,  useful,  there  is  another  element  of  the  subject  which  must  not  be 
I  disrognrded.     Good  preserving  will  keep  meat  good,  but  it  n-ill  not 
lake  it  good.   The  animal  when  kiUod  must  be  in  good  condition,  or 
Ctlie  flesh  will  not  be  eatable  cither  when  put  into  the  tin,  or  when 
tkm  out  of  it.   This  is  a  mtitcrial  consideration.   On  the  shores  of  the 
river  La  Plata  the  vast  herds  roam  at  large  over  the  prairica,  and, 
^vhen  the  time  for  slauglitcring  comes,  are  driven  in  by  horsemen, 
■aiW  an  exciting  chaae,  many  miles  to  th(*  !4]>ot  where  they  are  to  be 
cilled.     The  result  is  not  only  that  the  beast  has  never  been  fattened 
or  in  any  way  prepared  fur  being  used  as  food,  but  that  it  is  killed 
[in  a  fevered  statt,  which  renders  its  flosli  uuwholeaome.     If  there  is 
to  be  any  attempt  to   send  meat  from  South  America,  both  those 
evils  will  have  to  be  corroctwd.      Stock- farming  must  be  taken  up 
with  zeal  and  diligence,  and  the  animals  so  fed  as  to  be  fit  for  the 
"table;  and  when  killed,  it  must  be  under  proper  circumstanoos,  and 
lot  in  hot  blood.f     Iti  Australia  tht-y  manage  these  matters  some- 
^Tvhat  better,  but  even  there  it  is  probuble  that  more  attention  -will 
lave  to  he  paid  to  breeding  and  fattening  cattle,  if  we  are  to  have 
j9;wei-vc-d  beef  sent  home  in  really  prime  condition. 

TVo  have  not  yet  eshaimtcd  the  liat  of  schemes  proposed.  Pro- 
fessor Gamgee  has  a  method  whieh  is  thus  described  : — Tho  iinimals 
arc  killed  by  inhaling  carbonic  o.'ude,  bk-d  as  usual,  and  then  placed 
in  air-tight  cases  with  charcoiJ  charged  with  sulphurous  acid.  After 
a  time  the  cases  are  exhausted,  aud  then  fdled  with  carbonic  oxide. 
■"inally,  the  carcasses  ai-o  removed  and  hung  up  lo  drj',  and  will,  it  is 
lid,  keep  for  many  weeks.     On  this  tho  Committee  declined  to 

•  It  i«  ofTnrod  for  mh  in  B-lb.  tvn»  at  7d.  (jtr,  !1>.  u^-iUicnt  any  banc. 
+  So  £n{;Uii}i  butt  liur  vrouli!  fv«r  kill  i-uUIu  "  pff  the  driA,"  aa  it  b  tcnoed.    'Vhty 
tnutt  n«t  (or  twcntj^-four  lioura  ot-  to  uflvr  being  driroii  in  bvforo  thnj  nni  alau^titcnfl. 
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CKpresa  a  positive  opinion,  though  they  witnessed  some  experiments 
and  went  into  the  subject  with  care.  They  thought  '•  fhrthcr  and 
more  lengthened  trials  would  bo  deairublo.*' 

Since  laat  summer,  when  the  Committee  presented  their  report, 
BCTeral  new  schemca  have  been  brought  forward:  of  these,  though 
no  jndjfmont  baa  yet  been  passed  upon  them,  it  ia  on  many  accounts 
desirable  to  say  Bomethiiig. 

One  of  these  is  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Modlock,  who  treats  the 
mciit  to  be  preserved  with  bisulphite  of  lime.  If  a  single  joint  is 
in  question,  it  suffice*  to  steep  :t  in  the  solution  ;  if  a  whole  earca-is 
is  under  treatment,  it  should  be  injected  with  the  bisulphite  in  the 
some  manner  a*  brino  is  injected  in  Morgan's  process,  described  in 
the  early  part  of  this  {)a]>er.  The  efficient  agent  iii  sulphurous  acid 
gan,  and  the  htaulphito  of  lime  in  merely  used  as  being  a  convenient 
way  of  applying  it.  It  la  jjoAitively  stated  that  no  unpleasant  taste 
is  perceptible  in  the  food  90  treated,  while  the  extent  to  which 
decomposition  is  arrested  i.s  verj-  remarkable.  Dr.  Medlock  told  the 
Committee  that  some  turkeys  and  joints  of  lamb  prepared  with  this 
process  were  sent  to  him  from  Canada  during  very  hot  weather, 
and  though  they  were  six  weeks  in  coming,  they  arrived  sweet  and 
good.  And  many  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  which  London 
butchers  have  been  able  to  keep  beef  and  mutton  in  aultr}'  weather 
by  means  of  the  bisulphite,  when  it  inuet  othom'iso  haro  bocomo 
uneatable.  ^Yhethcr  this  mc;tlio(l  would  efitJctuaUy  preserve  meat 
during  its  transit  from  South  AmtTica  or  AutitraUa  cannot,  of  com'se, 
he  poeitivcly  determined  until  the  cxpci'imcnt  has  been  actually 
made.  But  on  the  small  Bc-ale  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  the  rcstilts 
have  certainly  been  favouruhlc. 

The  Society  of  Arts  is  at  this  moment  conducting  some  vcrj'  care- 
ful oxpcrimenLs  in  order  to  te£L  the  value  of  Dr.  Medlock's  plan, 
but  eulBcicnt  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  tu  justify  their  pronouncing 
any  definite  opinion.* 

Another  scheme,  which,  though  the  latest  In  the  field,  demands^ 
and  will  assuredly  receive,  careful  investigation,  is  that  of  "  the 
Now  South  Wales  Ice  Company."     It  consists  in  the  application  of 

*  In  cue  our  readen  like  to  mako  a  tr!&l  for  themselvtai,  vn  nitijoin  Dv.  Uadlock's 
■•ripe: — 

"T^ke  &  tfia-cupfiU  of  '  Uodlock  and  BaU«y'*  IVtent  Uisutpluto  of  Lima  Solution,' 
•  de«Mt>B|)ooiiftil  of  common  uii,  und  about  t.  qnATt  of  cold  vfhifit,  railing  thn  tamo 
in  «  bwda.  Dip  tiia  moat  in  thii  mlxtiirc  for  %  few  minutoa,  taking '•;iu>;  with  the  vaA 
of  n  cloth  to  w«t  it  all  orcr ;  ihuo  hang  tho  joint  np  u  tumal.  A  dip  niitlit  uid  mora- 
isg  will  eosorv  ite  kocpiii^  tvttii  for  any  lijtbiftli  of  tiiue.  If  tho  a-ntb<T  is  unusually 
hot,  n  cli>th  Notkkod  in  the  Ediuo  tolution  may  Im  wmp|>i«l  loimd  it  with  luiraiitagv. 
Wlkcn  ie[tmrt>d  for  cooking,  lay  it  la  told  waU^r  foi  n  ftw  mioutca,  auil  then  drj  it 
Ikoroughly  with  a  doth." 
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intense  cold,  so  that  the  meat  is  precerved  by  being  frozen.  Tho 
principle  on  which  this  scheme  relie.t  is,  that  vhen  certain  gases  have 
been  furced  to  pns-H  into  a  liquid  state  by  the  application  of  great 
pratwure,  and  arc  then  allowed  to  reossume  their  gaseous  form,  they 
abfierb  in  so  doing  a  vast  amount  of  l^ejit.  A  cylindrical  tcsscI  con- 
taiuing  the  meat  is  placed  ivitlifn  another  larger  cylinder,  so  that 
there  is  a  space  between  them.  Into  this  space  the  liquefied  ga« 
(which,  in  this  case,  is  ammonia)  is  introduced,  and  is  then  permitted 
Biiddmily  to  return  to  the  gaseous  conditiDO,  thus  carr}-ing  off  th« 
heat,  uud  producing  intense  cold  arouod  and  iu  the  vessel  in  which 
the  meat  lies.  The  machinery  used  is  not  very  complicated,  and  it  ta 
intended  that  the  ships  which  bring  us  the  Australian  meat  tihall  be 
supplied  with  it.  By  this  means  the  meat  will  be  continually  kept  as 
cold  ua  may  be  desirable,  even  in  passing  through  the  tivpics.  So 
fur  as  ejLpeiimeuts  have  been  already  made  iu  Australia,  success  ta 
reported  to  have  attended  them.  The  Sytltu'tf  Mtrakt  of  September 
last  says  tliut — 

**  Meal  presf^rved  iu  a  perfectly  fresh  and  uncooked  state  for  months  has 
b*ien  ^lartakeu  of  at  tlie  litble  of  the  Governor,  at  the  tilubs,  aud  in  many 
private  hoasMi,  and  in  all  instances  thus  preserved  has  met  with  unqnalifieil 
approval.  It  ia,  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact  that  meat  thun  kept  (tozeu 
neither  Iomr  flavour  nor  becomes  patreiicfint  immediately  upon  its  thawing, 
as  doM  meat  preserved  in  ico,  or  frozen  in  the  open  air.  Oii  the  contrary, 
it  hw  bfuu  foaud  that  meat  thus  prufiurved,  whuu  eudduuly  ruteasud  fiuui 
the  rufriguratiiig  iiitluciieu  to  which  it  has  beeu  subjtjctud,  will  kui-p  as  iuug 
us  when  obtaiuud  Ii'utgh  Irom  the  butcher." 

Our  readers  now  know  most  of  what  has  been  doing  with  a  view 
to  render  it  fcuaihlo  to  supply  our  own  dearth  of  animal  food  by 
importation  ft-om  distant  countries.  That  something  m/w/  he  done, 
if  pos-tible,  is  clear,  if  wo  are  to  maintain  our  national  health  and 
strength  at  a  high  pitch :  that  sometliing  mil  be  done  is  highly  pro- 
bable, when  wo  consider  the  talent  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  the  direct  pecuniary  advantage  which 
will  wait  upon  sucecaa.  Wo  may  be  allowed  to  add  the  hope  that 
the  blessing  of  Pro^-idcncc  will  crown  attempts  which  will  haro  for 
their  TCflult  the  benefit  of  so  large  a  number  of  our  power  country- 
mon. 

"Wo  might  now  go  a  step  further,  and  give  some  account  of  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  Committw,  into  the  subject  offish  as  a  partial 
anbatituto  for  meat.  This,  however,  would  deserve  a  paper  to  itaelf. 
It  would  embryeo  tho  singular  undertaking  which  is  going  forward 
in  the  mud  of  Hnyling  Island  for  breeding  aud  multiplying  oysters, 
in  order  to  replenish  our  ancient  oyster-beds,  which  have  become 
impoverished.  It  would  enter  also  into  the  question  of  employing 
improved  means  of  deep-sea   fishing — such   aa  atiottger  gear  and 
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larger  tcsscIb,  pro))olled  porbupe  by  steam,  ond  able  to  keep  the  8ca 
in  all  veutbers,  and  thus  to  render  Iho  tukc  of  fiith  less  irregular  than 
at  prcftt-nt,  and  the  price  crmsequontly  cheaper  and  more  nnifoi-m. 
And  in  connoctioa  herewith  we  ^boiild  Lave  to  say  aoraething  of  a 
BUggostiou  made  by  the  Royal  Fltlicry  Commissioners,  and  warmly 
oidorsed  by  the  Society  of  Arte,  in  fiivour  of  a  Piahfrtf  ExhibHion, 
mch  as  haa  taken  place  at  the  Hague,  at  Vienna,  at  Artochou,  and 
BouLogne^  and  elsewhere  abroad.  iSucb  an  exhibition  would  com* 
priiB  more  than  one  aquarium  for  sea  und  rivor  fiah,  models  of  boats, 
nets,  linca,  and  all  applianoea  for  fiohing,  together  with  some  rcprc- 
wntationa  of  the  drcssea,  habit^  £c>,  of  fishermen  in  different 
countries.  It  might  probably  be  mitde  very  attractivo  to  tlic  public 
at  large,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  dirc^ttng  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  increasing  the  inclination  of  capitulista  to  tnTcat  their 
fundij  in  fishinjt  entt^rpri^eH.  It  i»  [X]>s.sib1(--  that  it  might  do  some- 
thing  towards  reutoviiig  the  mia{  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity 
vhicb  aecnia  m  prorokingly  tu  hang  orer  a  tempting  field — the 
restucitatjon  and  improvement  of  the  Irinh  lishcrieH.  Into  all  this, 
hcnreTcr,  wo  have  no  space  now  h-ft  to  enter.  We  must  turn  to  one 
more  point,  which  is  of  general  interest,  and  then  conclude. 

Bread  is  the  »taff  of  life.  Can  we  increa.se  tbift  ull-imjMrtant 
«ipp(«t  of  mankind  ? 

It  in  said  that  there  is  room  to  do  bo,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
addition  of  a  siuglo  grain  of  wheat  (o  our  prencnt  supply.  Tho 
answer  to  this  apparent  riddle  i&,  that  we  may  get  more  bread  out  of 
our  wheat  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  M.  Meige  Slouri^,  oi  Paris, 
ha*  discovered  a  plan  whit'li  is  actually  in  work  at  the  Boulangerio 
Scipioa  in  that  city,  whereby  a  part  of  tho  grain  usually  employed 
as  food  lor  oniiTialH  seems  convertible  to  the  use  of  mankind.  Ad- 
hering to  the  principle  on  which  wo  tuTC  proceeded  throughout  in  this 
paper,  of  giving  u  simple  and  |K>pulur  view  of  the  subject,  and  not 
entering  into  technical  or  »ciuutitie  details,  we  shall  shortly  state 
that  u  gi-utn  of  wheat,  when  opened  and  examined  by  tho  micixiijcope, 
ooneists  of  an  internal  white  mass,  which  is  surrounded  Urst  by  two 
layer!<,  one  outaidc  of  the  other,  and  then  by  the  three  external 
skins  which  together  constitute  the  huek.  Tlufsc  thret'  outermost  skins 
are  of  the  8ame  character  as  the  straw,  and  have  no  nulritioua  value. 
Hitherto  white  bread  seeiiui  to  have  boon  made  from  tho  central 
granules  alone,  or  mixeiL  with  the  material  of  the  layer  immediately 
surroundiug  them.  Tbe  HiHHiud  layer  has  always  gone  with  tho 
three  outer  skin^,  under  tlie  name  of  bran,  and  has  either  been  givcD 
to  animalii,  or  used  for  making  bromi  hrrad,  for  uhieh  latter  pur- 
pose the  whole  grain,  including  the  huak,  i»  employed.  It  was 
always  known  tlial  the  layer  so  put  aside  with  the  husk  contained  a 
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large  portion  of  nitrogenous  Rubsfniice,  and  therefore  of  the  elcmcnta 
■  of  nutrition  ;  in  this  rospoct,  indeed,  it  decideidly  excels  the  central 
I  part  of  the  grain.  But  it  was  not  found  possible  to  use  it  without 
'  the  result  being  to  produce  what  in  colour,  taste,  and  proiR'rtica 
ilPM  essentially  brown  bread.  It  is  now  stated  that  this  wait 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  layer  In  question  is  in  contact 
with  a  membrane  containing  a  substance  called  " cerealinc,"  which 
gires  rise  to  a  special  fermentation  during  the  process  of  baking, 
and  produces  the  characteristics  of  brown  bread.  By  an  ingenious 
mode  of  sifting,  combined  with  ventilation,  the  particles  of  thix 
membrano  in  the  ground,  com  are  winnowed  out,  and,  the  whole  of 
^■hal  we  have  called  the  second  or  outer  of  the  two  internal  layers 
becomcB  available  for  the  bread.  The  loaves  into  which  it  enters 
have,  it  is  adniittixl,  a  slightly  yellowish  tingo  as  compared  with 
the  best  whiti.'  ilour,  but  for  all  e«isoQtiaI  purposes  they  are  white, 
not  brown  bread.  The  layer  in  question  is  estimated  by  M.  Meige 
Mourles  as  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  tho  inner  portion  of  the  grain 
bmig  called  70  per  cent.,  and  tho  useless  husk  8  per  cent,.  So  large 
a  saving,  therefore,  as  22  per  cent,  in  the  grain  is  surely  well  worth 
looking  after ;  and  when  we  remcmbiT  that  the  layer  in  question  is 
singuliirly  rich  in  nitrogen,  we  ought  perhaps  to  cslimale  the  result 
for  the  purpose  of  nulrilton  somewhat  more  highly  slill.  What  is 
now  required  is  that  this  process  should  be  niiule  generally  known 
in  HiiH  country,  and  that  if  i>ossiblti  our  own  millera  should  be 
induced  to  give  it  a  practical  trial.* 

Our  object  in  tho  foregoing  pages  has  been  to  make  known  tO' 
general  renders  the  broad  outlines  of  u  topic  in  winch  all  right- 
minded  niun  must  feel  some  interest.  To  do  sDmetljing  towanta 
enabling  public  opinion  to  take  up  the  question  is  of  itself  to  make 
a  stop  towards  its  happy  solution.  "\Ve  have  studiously  avoided 
details;  those  who  desire  them  can  readily  consult  the  Journal  0/ 
lAe  Swietff  of  Ari^,  where  they  stand  recorded  at  length.  They 
would  only  have  deterred  thtiao  readers  whose  attention  we  have 
boen  seeking  to  obtain.  The  matter  in  hand,  indeed^  has  no  direct 
political  or  theological  interest.  It  cannot  yield  on  election  cry, 
nor  turn  into  a  party  watchword,  Kcnianism,  trades'  iinioDS, 
Al^rssiaia,  the  Irish  Church,  rifWism,  the  results  of  the  Refonn 
£ill,  these  may  in  turn  elbow  from  men's  minds  so  tame  a  snbjeot 
as  tho  food  of  the  people.  But  wo  would  respectfully  suggest,  even 
to  the  most  ardent  of  poHticinna,  that  men  must  live  before  they  can 
debate ;  that  to  be  able  to  argue,  they  must  eat. 

Benjamin  Shaw. 

■  For  ft  more  exnct  account  of  it,  leo  Jmtrnai  e/ tht  Socitfjf  0/ ^i$,  Juiafuy  Srd,  1868, 
p.  lUI. 


I?  OR  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  name  of  Thomas  nobbes  has 
been  a  name  of  lerj-or  to  the  religious  world.  Sceptic,  deist, 
atheist,  infidel,  monster,  are  tho  cpithct«t  that  hare  been  gouorally 
bestowed  ujwn  him.  When  a  man  familiar  with  liobbes'  evil 
reputation  comes  for  the  iirst  time  to  his  works,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  perplexity  and  wonder  how  one  who  has  so  clearly  and  ftUly 
enunciated  bis  faith  iu  God  and  tho  Christian  revelation  should 
ever  have  been  accused  of  unbelief  in  any  form.  Not  only  is  Tlobbes 
a  professed  believer  in  Chi'ielianity,  but  in  the  most  orihudux  foiiu 
of  it, — an  upholder  of  the  rojal  supremaey,  an  Episeojniliun  of  the 
most  unblemished  type,  a  Christian  who  received  tlie  mtf/tta-u-s  ofiha 
fnith  as  matters  of  fuith,  iu  no  way  within  the  provineo  cf  itsason  ; 
one  who,  if  in  auy  sen^c  he  eon  he  called  a  rationalist  or  a  free- 
thinker, certainly  arrived  at  conclusions  entirely  opposed  both  to 
rationalism  and  free* thinking. 

Tho  tlrst  solution  which  offers  itself  is  tho  sup|>oaition  that  Hohbcs 
did  not  ^Tito  sincerely — that  under  pretence  of  dofcndinj^  nsvolutlon 
he  look  every  opportunity  of  raising  doubts  coiicoming  it.  Tliis 
mppcMition  is  untenable.  Wo  do  not  know  what  any  man  believed 
if  wo  do  not  know  what  Tliamas  Hobbea  lw;lieve(L  If  wt»  doubt  Im 
dnocrity,  we  may  as  well  doubt  fhe  sincerity  of  any  man  who  ever 
professed  to  he  a  Chrisfian.      Hobbea   may    be   extravagant   or 
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eccentric ;  lie  inay  even  be  iiret^^iiici  table  with  hiiriHolf,  or  wliai  is 
more  probiible,  not  always  understood ;  but  there  is  no  r(>asf>ii  for 
Buppoaing  hiui  inKiiicere.  It  is  strange,  Indeed,  that  Hobbce  should 
over  have  been  nuisunderstood.  No  writer  in  bo  careful  uf  definition, 
and  no  author  of  that  centur}'  ba^  been  so  much  praised  for  the 
olcganec,  vigour,  and  clearness  uf  his  language.  There  i^,  besides^ 
in  Uobbcs  a  completeness  of  system.  All  bis  ideas  depend  on  each 
other.  Uis  mathematics  fit  into  his  physics,  his  physics  into  his 
politics,  his  politics  into  his  religion.  Isolated,  bin  sentence  are 
Btartling,  and  sometimes  contradictory,  but  taken  in  their  proper 
relations  they  can  all  gent-rully  be  redoced  to  one  connected  whole. 

^Vcrc  we  to  begin  ut  the  beginning,  wc  should  start  with  an, 
account  of  Hobbes'  doctrine  of  motion,  to  which  he  traced  tho 
origin  of  all  liie  and  esiatcncc.  It  will,  however,  suit  our  pnrpoao 
better  to  go  ut  once  to  his  politics,  for  his  religious  doctrines  are 
inseparably  connected  irith  his  theory  of  civil  govcmniont.  Though 
ho  starts  as  a  physical  inquirer,  and  ends  as  an  expounder  of 
Christianity,  his  political  creed  is  tho  centre  aroimd  which  all 
gathem — the  pillar  on  which  all  rests.  Ilobbe-s  lived  in  the  age  of 
experimentalists.  He  was  contemporory  with  Bacon.  Galileo  had 
just  discovered  that  the  earth  moves;  Harvey  that  the  blood  circu- 
lates. The  attention  of  all  philosophers  was  turned  to  the  external 
world.  HobbeK  uldo  lived  in  an  age  of  strifes.  The  people  bud 
executed  the  sovei-eign.  A  great  part  of  these  atriies  were  about 
religion.  The  btvbops  were  driven  from  their  see^,  the  clergy  from 
their  pariohes.  Those  io  power  were  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
scots — tiome  of  them  wild  and  fanatical.  To  llobbes,  ever^ihing  in 
Cburch  and  State  wa»  in  coiifueion.  He  woidd  teach  a  doctrine 
that  was  to  cure  all  thette  evils,  to  restore  order  to  the  kingdom,  aud 
bring  all  sects  to  uniformity  of  religion.  Among  the  new  sciences, 
be  claimed  to  bo  the  founder  of  Civil  I'liilosopby.  He  first  embodied 
bis  doctrines  in  "  Do  Give ;  or,  The  Philoisophicid  Elements  of  a 
True  Citizen  ;"  afterwards  iuamore  matured  form  in  the  groat  work 
with  wbich  bis  name  is  always  associated,  "  Leviathan,  or  the  Kattcr, 
Fonn,  and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  £cclc8iusticul  and  Civil." 

The  *'  Leviathan  "  was  published  in  16ul.  It  consisted  of  four 
parts: — 0/  Mtm,  O/a  Comnwnteraft/i,  Of  a  Chrisiian  CmnmontceaUh, 
Of  the  Kiit'jdom  of  Darkttens.  Man  by  nature  is  regarded  as  a  gavage. 
His  desires  are  to  preserve  himself  and  injui-e  his  neighbour.  Uo 
Ktsb  in  a  state  of  war.  Every  man  being  equal  to  every  other  man, 
and  ail  having  an  equal  right  to  ovorytbing,  the  possession  depends 
on  the  power  of  getting  it.  This  view  of  human  nature  was  very 
dark.  In  its  relations  and  consequences  it  shocked  even  the  most 
determined  believers  in  the  Mai  dep}-ai'iiy  of  the  human  race.     But 
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Hobtws  derired  Iub  doctrine  from  actual  observation.  The  mea  by 
^wfaom  he  was  surrounded  were  dislrtigtful  of  each  utUor.  Anaruhy, 
as  he  judged,  had  guined  the  asueudeucy.  In  the  civil  want  men. 
had  njtnnied  to  the  stato  of  tiature.  Hubheet  (taw  them  as  chiidnn 
of  icntth,  hateful  aud  hating  each  other.  There  was  wanted  a  power 
to  hinder  them  from  izijuring  each  other ;  a  power  both  to  leach. 
what  ia  right,  and  to  compel  the  performance  of  it.  Thia  powu*  ta 
the  Comm'jiiwvalth,  represented  by  the  '*  Luviathan,"  to  which  no 
power  on  earth  can  be  comptircd.  It  re&trains  the  uuturaL  paafiioos 
of  men,  and  of  warlike  eava^s  it  mokes  peaceable  and  bencTuleui 
citizens.  It  is  "the  moriai  t/od  to  whom,  under  the  immorlai  Qod^ 
we  owe  our  protootion  aud  safely." 

Thin  description  already  anticipates  the  rcvorcnce  and  anbrnisaion 

^that  are  duo  to  the  C'omm  on  wealth.     The  soverci^    has  absolute 

sathority.     Ho  is  God's  vicar  on  earth.     The  doctrino  of  the  Divine 

right  of  kings  was  in  high  farour  with  the  followers  of  the  Stuarta. 

I  Hobbes  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  royal  cause.     The  Puritaus,  who 

expelled  the  reigning  fnniily,  may  have  been  lovers  of  order  and 

government  as  well  as  the  Koyoliata ;  and  perhaps,  with  their  apparent 

anarchy,  better  friends  to  a  genuine  commouwealth ;  but  they  had 

to  tight  for  justice  with  bold  words  and  sharp  swords.     JXobhes,  who 

was  by  nature  a  coward,  would  have  had  them  yield  implicit  obedience 

to  the  lawtul  sovereign,  the  roprcKcntativo  of  order,  and,  lu  he  said, 

the  divinely-appointt-d  ruler.     The  sovereign  being  to  the  people  in 

the  place  of  God,  muitt  bo  ab&oluto.     He  cannot  injure  his  subjects, 

for  hiH  oetii  arc  their  acts.     Ue  cannot  act  unjuHlJy  towards  them, 

,fbr  they  hold  their  propcrtt*  conjointly  with  him.     It  belongs  to  the 

dng  oa  well  as  to  them.     His  laws  oonatituto  just  and  unjust.     The 

)ple  cannot  change  the  form  of  government.     As  the  sovarctgn 

^eattuot  break  faith  with  them,  his  royal  power  cannot  be  forfeited ; 

nor  can  ho  be  punished  by  his  suhjects.     Ho  is  to  make  peace  and 

■war,  to  chfwse  his  own  councillors,  to  decree  what  opinions  and  doo- 

■trin«s  ore  to  be  taught,  and  to  be  thejudge  of  all  controversies.    From 

the  hist^jricfil  fact  that  Ilohbea  took  the  side  of  the  Royalists,  it  has 

bbeen  generally  concluded  that  hn  said  nil  these  thingn  about  the 

'lOTereign  power  to  show  the  enormities  of  those  who  had  executed 

tb«  king  and  usurped  the  government.     This  ia  more  than  probably 

true;  yet  Hobbeji'  earliest  ailTer6a.rie!i  vrere  the  Royaliiits,  and  his  but 

aitd  best  iViends  are  the  liberal  politicians  of  the  present  day.*     In 

extravagant  ezprewion  of  ht»  political  creed  be  outdid  the  first,  and 

yet  they  instinctively  hated  him.     So  far  as  words  go,  he  has  con- 

"  The  oocaplete  worka  of  Hobb«i  were  rvpnatod  by  Sir  William  Molcswortll  (tt  the 
ang^ticao''  ^r.  (Irote.    Tb«ro  fa  n  VL-iyitblQ  aitide  an  Uobbcs  InOia  WfttwiauW 
I  for  A|iril,  IM?. 
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derailed  withatit  un  ntom  of  rcecrvation  all  that  is  dear  to  tbe  last; 
and  yet  they  revere  hi»  memory  as  that  of  one  who  helped  forward 
the  cuuBG  of  human  progrejis,  and  did  something  for  the  science  of 
right  govemmrait.  Xo  one  has  yet  tried  to  explain  this  Bingular  faet. 
But  do  we  not  find  the  explanation  in  what  has  heen  already  siuii, 
that  Hobhes,  t;iken  in  i^oluted  ports  or  pa^<8age6,  is  not  the  same  as 
Hohbes  in  his  entire  system  ?  Uis  Commonwealth  wua  the  assertion 
of  principles  wider  and  deeper  than  the  vindication  of  the  Stunrts. 
It  was  the  assertion  of  the  divinity  of  order,  of  the  majeely  of  law, 
of  the  necessity  that  tdngs  should  mie  in  eqnity,  and  that  subjects 
should  obey  righteous  governors.  It  would  be  casj*  to  quote  many 
passages  from  the  "Lc%-iatban"  which  seem  to  oppose  this  interpreta- 
tion, but  there  are  many  things  that  confirm  it.  The  Commonwealth 
of  whioh  Ilobbes  diacueaed  was  avowedly  uhai.  It  had  nowhere  been 
realized.  The  perfection  was  to  be  reached  after  many  efforts  and 
failures.  To  use  his  own  iUustration,  it  was  not  at  once  that  men 
learned  to  build  houses  that  would  last  as  long  as  the  materials;  but 
after  long  experience  tht-y  did  succeed,  and  so  would  it  be  with  the 
perfuut  Commonwealth.  That  Hohbes  is  not  a  mere  Royalist^  but  a 
teatiber  of  onler,  seems  to  be  clear  from  what  he  says  of  the  gene- 
ration oF  the  "  Leviathan."  The  sovereign  power  may  como  by 
aegmsiiion,  but  it  may  also  come  by  institution ;  indeed,  this  is  ita 
more  legithnate  form.  Men  couatituto  themselves  into  a  common- 
wealth for  their  mutual  benefit ;  no  that  those  who  before  were  wolves 
to  each  other  become  yodt  to  each  other.  They  unito  for  protection 
and  defence.  For  tlie  suke  of  this  common  goml  they  surrender  their 
individual  wills,  and  deny  themselves  liberties  which  they  had  in  the 
state  of  nature.  They  commit  tho  govornmeut  of  themselves  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  virtue  of  the  united  strength  given  up  by 
individuals,  the  "  Leviathan  "  becomes  the  terror  of  their  adversaries. 
This  power  is  personated,  but  not  necessarily,  by  a  monarch  either 
hereditary  or  chosen.  There  aro  several  kinds  of  commonweal ths. 
The  sovereign  power  may  be  lodged  in  one  person,  iu  which  ca-se 
we  have  a  monarchy.  It  may  be  committed  to  some  chosen  leaders, 
then  WG  have  an  aristocracy ;  or  it  may  be  retained  by  a  popular 
aeacrably,  and  this  is  called  goverumeut  by  democracy. 

But  tho  sovereign  ruler  is  not  only  absolute  in  things  temporal ; 
the  samo  jurisdiction  extends  lu  things  spiritual.  It  is  his  duty  to 
prescribe  the  religion  of  his  subject*,  to  dftermLue  what  books  t>f 
Scripture  aro  to  bo  held  cauouicul,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the^ 
book:*.  The  Commonwealth  and  (ho  Chuich  of  the  nation  are  co- 
extensive. They  art-  bo  cunnected  as  souictimes  to  seem  identical.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  is  derived  from  the  State.  The  bishops  indeed 
say,  in  the  beginning  of  their  muudatee,  by  "  Divine  Providence," 
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which  is  the  same  as  by  "  the  grace  of  Ckxl ;"  and  "  thus  deny  to 
havo  received  their  authority  from  tlie  civil  State,  and  slily  slip  off 
the  collar  of  tbeir  civil  Bubjection,  cunLrary  to  the  unity  and  dofeaco 
of  the  common WL'ulth."  IIobbpR,  however,  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust 
between  the  aiitbority  of  the  civil  ndf^r  and  that  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  aa  ho  traces  the  origin  of  ecclcsiastiud  power  to  the  Apostles. 
It  had  descended  from  them  by  imposition  of  hands  to  all  who  had 
been  properly  ordained.  He  says,  iu  one  place,  that  the  prince  must 
leave  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  to  be  interpreted  by  the  clergy ;  and 
he  admits  that  in  the  primitive  Church  the  people  had  Libert}*  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  There  were  pastors  from 
the  beginning,  hut  their  interpretations  had  no  anthoiity  till  either 
"Icings  were  pastors,  or  pastors  Icings."  In  another  place  he  puts 
the  civil  ruler  midway  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  :  "without 
the  ministerial  priesthood,  and  yet  not  so  merely  laio  as  not  to  have 
sacerdotal  jurisdiction."  But  Hobben  is  most  consistent  with  his 
own  doctrine,  though  not  with  himself,  when  he  leaches  that  "  the 
king  may  baptize,  preach,  and  consecrate,  and  do  uLI  other  offices 
without  the  laying  on  of  hands."  The  king,  he  says,  is  king  by  the 
gracf  of  God;  but  the  bishop  is  bishop  only  by  the  graccof  the  king. 

For  the  Presbyterian?,  Quakers,  and  other  sectaries  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  spoke  about  worshipping  God  according  to  their 
conscience,  and  not  according  to  the  forms  of  the  State  religion, 
Hobbes  had  ready  the  never-failing  case  of  Koruh,  Batban,  and 
Abirain.  Thej-  rebelled  against  Moses,  thylr  civil  ruler,  and  if  the 
oeclaries  followed  their  example,  what  could  they  expect  but  to 
"  periah  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core  ?  "  Unfort  unately,  St.  Peter  hod 
«aid  something  about  ol>e»jing  Owl  rather  than  ntatt.  Tins,  for  Hobbe«, 
wu  an  awkward  passage.  He  had  no  great  reverence  for  martyrs, 
and  was  not  likely  to  have  become  one  himself  for  anything  that  he 
believed.  He  thinks  that  no  one  iu  this  country  would  condenm 
Slahomctans  compelled  to  deny  Jklahomet  and  worihip  in  a  Christian 
charoh.  A  denial  of  Christ  might  he  prejudicial  to  the  Church. 
Tet  a  man  may  hold  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  heart,  though  he  does 
not  profees  it  before  men  whom  he  knows  will  put  him  to  death  for 
the  profession.  If  wo  are  compelled  to  worship  God  by  an  image, 
though  we  may  reckon  imugo  worship  dishonourable  to  the  Divine 
Being,  yet  we  are  to  obey.  An  image,  indeed,  limits  the  lu/iiiiie, 
but  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  ruler,  and  not  with  ua.  This 
doctrine,  however,  has  another  side.  It  is  possible  that  the  sovereign 
may  command  his  subjects  to  blaspheme  God,  or  to  abstain  from 
Divine  worship.  In  either  case  Hubbes  declares  at  onco  that  it  is 
itoi  their  duty  to  obey.  And  e\'en  as  to  idol-worship  obedience  is 
unly  due  to  the  sovereign  so  long  as  wo  have  no  other  authority  than 
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the  diotatea  of  reason,  for  (ho  will  of  tho  eoTeroigu  power  stands  tol 
TLB  for  roBson.     Bot  sinco,  both  in  the  old  and  new  covonanta,  wot-j 
ship  by  images  ia  cxprwsly  forbidden,  wo  ore  froo  to  disobey  thoi 
Commonwealth  when  it  commands  what  is  contrary  to  the  cxprGsaodj 
Wonl  of  God.     An  unlearned  man  lu  tho  power  of  an  idoUtrot 
king  may  woraliip  an  idol,  and  "  he  dooth  well,  though  iu  bis  hearth 
he  detesta  the  idol ;  yet,  if  ho  has  tho  fortitudo  to  suffer  dcatli  rather 
than  worship  it,  he  dootU  bettor."     Yet  Kobbcs  adds,  "  If  he  bo  a 
pastor,  who,  lui  Christ's  mesBengcr,  )m&  undertaken  to  teach  Christ's 
doctrine  to  all  natioiia,  should  lie  do  tho  aome,  it  were  not  only  a 
sinfiil  scandal  in  rtwpi>ct  of  other  men's  consciencea,  but  a  perSdtoua 
forsaking  of  hie  charge."     In  another  place  he  nmkoB  it  part  of  our 
civil  duty  to  know  what  are  the  laws  and  commandmenta  of  God, 
that  we  may  know  when  to  give  obedience  to  thp  civil  enthnrity,  and 
when  to  the  Divine  Majesty.     It  was  a  vice  in  Hobbcs'  theory  not  to 
have  made  the  aorcretgn  infallible.     It  is  admitted  that  tliniigh  he 
cannot  sin  ngtiinBt  his  subjects,  yt^t  he  ran  sin  against  Qod.     He  may 
ordain  what  is  contrary  to  eternal  «iuity,  or  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God.  We  mnst,  however,  obey  tlie  sorereign  so  long  as  it  is  possible. 
Wo  must  sacrifice  many  things  for  the  sake  of  national  uniformity* 
The  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  the  Calvinist,  in  fact  all  parties,  Khouldi 
merge  their  pecnliarities  for  the  sake  of  order ;  yet  there  are  limits. 
We  are  not  to  give  up  the  great  essentials  necesaary  to  salvation. 
These,  however,  are  reduced  (o  the  inimmnm;   in  fact,  to  this  single 
article — the  belief  that  Jeaun  is  the  Cftritt. 

The  fourth  part  of  "  Levl»than"  ooucerns  the  Kingdom  of  DnrkneM. 
This  is  the  kingdom  of  Salan,  from  which  the  Church  in  not  yet 
entirely  free.  The  enemy  still  sows  tare*.  Wo  err  by  not  under- 
standing the  Scriptures,  and  by  following  the  heathen  doctnne«  con- 
cerning demoHB,  which  are  only  idols  or  phanlusies  of  the  brain.  But 
tho  greatest  perversion  of  Scripture  is  that  which  makes  the  kingtlom 
of  God  to  be  the  Christian  Church  M'hich  now  i».  And  con!<«iuent 
on  this  is  ihe  claim  of  the  Pope,  or  some  ecclesiastical  assemtliett,  to 
be  God's  representatiTes  in  this  kingdom — an  office  which  is  given 
only  to  civil  sovereigns.  And  f^o  the  Pope  claims  that  Christian 
kings  must  receive  their  crowns  from  him,  and  that  if  they  do  not 
purge  tho  kingdom  of  heresy  they  may  be  deprii'ed  at  his  pleasure. 
From  this,  too,  arises  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  pastors 
ciergij,  maintained,  like  the  tribe  of  Levi,  out  of  the  revenues 
Divine  appointment ;  and  thia  error  of  supposing  that  they  have 
supernatural  office  makes  them  confound  con«ecrationviiihconjttratwnt' 
ao  that  they  pretend  to  convert  bn>ad  and  wine  into  tho  body  und 
Uood  of  a  man — ^yea,  of  a  God ;  while  by  charms  and  incantations 
over  childrm  tfacy  profess  to  exorcise  evil  spirits,  as  if  infants  wora^ 
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denwaiace.  Of  the  ceremonies  ond  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Kcmo 
ITobljcs  findB  the  original  ond  counteqiart  in  the  demonology  and 
Tain  philosophy  of  the  Pagon  world.  But  the  fonndnrion  of  nil  U 
the  confiiimding  of  the  viaiblo  Chureh  ■wi'tli  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Here  tho  Hiahop  of  Home,  under  pretence  of  succesflor  to  St.  Peter, 
rules  OTer  his  kingdom  of  darkness,  wlnoh  Hobbos  rompares  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  faines — that  is,  the  old  wivea'  /tiltltv  in  England 
ooneeming  ghosts  and  spirits,  and  the  feats  they  perform  in  the 
night.  The  Papaoy  in  the  ghost  of  the  decoMed  Roman  empire 
•itting  eroA-ned  upon  its  grave.  Ita  l&nguage  is  the  yhosf  of  the  old 
Boman  language.  The  ffhonffy  fathers  vraXk  like  the  fairin  in 
obscurity  of  di>ctrin©,  in  moiiflnleriea,  clmrcheti,  and  churchyard*. 
They  have  cathedmU,  where  they  practise  their  Rpells  and  exorcisma 
like  tho  fairies  in  their  enchunted  castle*.  They  tnke  from  young 
men  th^  u»  of  roa*on  by  certain  chanii.i,  compownded  of  metaphy- 
sics, and  miraeleq,  and  traditions,  and  abused  Scripture,  just  as  the 
fnirie*  take  young  children  out  of  their  cradles  and  change  them  into 
natural  fools  or  rhf»,  fit  only  for  miachief.  IVhen  the  fairie«  are 
dt«plea«ed  with  anybody  they  send  the  elvet  to  pinch  them ;  so  do  the 
ecclewastirs  piuch  princes  by  preaching  sedition.  Several  parallels  of 
this  kind  Hobbes  draws  between  the  Papacy  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
/airif*.  The  last  is  that,  like  the  kingdom  of  the  fairies,  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope  has  no  existence  but  in  the  fancies  of  ignorant  people. 

'•  It  was  not  therefore,"  ho  says,  "  a  very  difficult  matter  for  Henry  Vm. 
by  hift  exorcisms,  nor  for  Qucon  Elizabeth  by  hers,  to  cast  them  out.  But 
who  knows  that  thj?  spuit  of  Eomo — now  ^fli<a.<:^  out,  anJ  walking  by  mis- 
sions throngh  Ihi!  drj'  places  of  China,  Japiui,  and  the  Indies,  that  yield  him 
little  fmit — may  not  rotnm.  or  mther  an  u^scmlily  of  spirits  worse  than  he, 
t/n\at  and  iulinbit  tlua  clean-swept  house,  and  make  the  end  thereof  worse 
tbati  the  beginning?  Fur  it  u  uol  lAc  fiomatt  eUrgy  ojiii/  ihfti  pmtend  tht 
kinyJmu  0/  God  ta  be  0/  thu  mtrld,  mui  thertbif  to  hart  a  paatr  therein,  dis- 
tinrl/rtiM  thui  of  the  cinl  State." 

Wc  have  already  alluded  to  TTobbes'  general  ngreranont  with  what 
is  considered  orthodox  theology.  In  stating  the  grounds  of  the  Ohria* 
tian  faith  he  gives  full  validity  to  the  evidence  from  miracles  and 
prophecy.  He  maintains  tho  neecsfiity  of  snpernatural  oWdcnce  for 
smne  things  which  he  says  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reason ;  as,  that 
Je«us  is  the  Chriat,  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  that  there  arc  rewards 
and  ponL^hmenta  after  this  life.  Not  content  with  this,  he  declares 
the  incapacity  of  reason  to  judge  ooneeming  the  attributes  of  God. 
He  believed,  with  the  strictest  of  tho  Puritans,  that  God  had  only 
elected  to  eternal  life  a  small  number  of  the  buAan  race,  and  that 
the  rent  were  reprobate.  To  an  objector  he  answered  that  it  was 
rash  to  epeak  of  what  coasiated  or  did  not  consist  n-ith  the  Divine 
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jiwticc.   God's  right  to  rciga  over  men  13  not  derived  from  Hia  bii vinyl 
created  thcin,  but  from  Hia  omnipotcat  power.     Hu  afflicts  men,  not  j 
merely  "bocnuBO  they  Bin,  but  because  He  wills  to  do  it.     Job's  friendBj 
connected  his  BufJorings  with  hia  secret  sins,  but  God  refiitcs  them  byl 
showing  tUut  He  is  the  Almighty  Iluler  of  the  universe,  askings] 
"  "Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  P  "    He] 
made  sometimes  a  sharp  distinction  between  reason  and  faith,  entireJy"] 
excluding  the  first.  The  mysteries  of  religion  were  to  bo  received  with, 
a  blind  faith.     To  use  his  own  too  expressive  illuatralion,  they  shoiild ' 
be  taken  without  examination,  as  a  mnii  fokes  hitter  hut  tchoksome  pil/s. 
This  passage  is  certainly  the  most  offonsive  of  all  that  Uobbcs  haa 
written.    Professor  Maurioc  says  there  is  no  doubt  "latent  irony"  in, 
it.     If  there  is,  it  must  be  very  laft^nf.    There  is  nothing  in  the  con-, 
nection  to  lead  to  tJic  supposition  that  Uobbes  did  not  moan  what  hoJ 
said.     Mr.  Maurice  also  objects  to  Hobbes'  orthodox  doctrine  con- 
cerning faith,  which  is,  that  we  believe  a  prophet  speaks  in  the  name 
of  God  simply  because  he  says  bo,  and  thus  our  faith  is  roally  faith  in 
men.     "  If,"  snys  Mr.  Maurice,  "  our  readers  dissent  from  these  last  \ 
conclusions  as  much  as  we  do,  we  arc  bound  to  say  that  they  are  not 
more  the  condusions  of  Hobbcs  than  those  of  his  contemporary, 
fiishop  Pearson,  whom  English  divines  are  taught  not  only  to  rovcrC' 
for  his  piety  and  learning,  but  to  accept  as  their  tjieological  guide." 

Notwlthetauding  Hubbies'  dununciatiou  of  philoEtophy,  and  the 
sharp  distinction  which  he  mado  between  reason  and  faith,  he  pro- 
nounces rea^on  to  he  lh«  undoubted  word  of  God — a  talent  which  tho 
Master  has  put  into  our  hands  till  his  coming  again,  and  which  wg 
are  not  to  fold  up  in  the  napkin  of  implicit  faith.  That  our  reason  14  < 
to  be  exercised  in  miitt«rs  belonging  to  religion  he  thinks  evident 
from  the  command  of  Jesus  to  search  the  Scriptures.  The  appeal  is 
made  to  our  reason,  which  in  itself  ir''plie8  that  we  have  the  capacity 
to  understand  and  interpret  the  wicred  books.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  things  in  the  Scriptures  above  our  reason,  but  none  contrary  to 
it.  Li  one  place,  Hobbes  excludes  the  worship  of  God  from  those 
things  which  arc  to  be  known  by  reason ;  but  in  another  place  he 
aays  (hat  God  declares  his  laws  three  ways  ;  by  the  dictates  of  tmtural 
rtason,  by  receMion,  by  the  voice  of  some  man  to  whom  He  has  yicra  the 
power  io  work  miracles.  Hence,  a  threefold  word  of  God,  raiionat, 
sensible,  antl  propheiiv^  corresponding  to  right  rmson,  sttperHatKml 
KUK,  and  J'aith.  Itevclation,  he  evidently  takes  iu  Lord  Herbert's 
sense — what  ts  revealed  immediately  to  oncseli".  But  as  this  super- 
natm^  revelation  is  exceptional,  the  kingdom  of  God  thorofore  con- 
sists mainly  of  tRc  natural  and  the  j}roj?helic — what  wo  know  by 
reason  and  what  we  know  from  the  Scriptures.  The  llible  is  the 
word  of  God  OS  well  as  right  reason,  for  God  speaks  to  us  in  the  8301%! 
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book?.  We  do  not  kmic  that  the}-  arc  the  word,  bat  all  true  Chris- 
tians believe  tbejr  arc,  and  tho  ground  of  this  belief  is  the  imthority 
of  the  CummOHir^iltfi  or  Church.  The  sovereign  power  \xaa  determined 
which  are  the  canonical  books.  Uubbcs  devotes  a  chapter  of  the 
"  Leviathan  "  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  interesting  as  on p  of 
the  Brst  English  essays  un  the  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Uc  brings 
forward  the  usual  arguments  from  "  the  five  books  of  Moses  "  to  show 
that  they  were  not  trn'ffen  by  Mosre.  He  reckons  that  the  Book  of 
Joshua  was  not  writton  till  long  after  the  Kme  of  Joshua ;  the  Books 
of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  not  till  long  after 
the  Captivity.  Tho  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  all  in  le.^s 
than  an  age  after  Christ's  ascension,  and  hod  all  seen  Clii-iat,  and 
been  His  disciples,  excepting  onl)'  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luko.  Somo 
time  had  piLswed  before  the  books  were  collected  into  one  volume,  and 
recommended  to  us  by  the  governors  of  the  Church  as  the  writinga  of 
the  peraona  whose  names  they  boar.  The  great  doctors  of  the  Church 
did  not  scruple  at  such  frauds  as  tended  to  make  the  people  more 
pious,  yet  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  did  ncit 
corrupt  the  Bible.  Uobbes'  view  of  inspiration  might  pass  for 
orthodox,  if  it  implied  infallibility,  which,  however,  it  does  not. 
"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Crod,"  he  calls  an  evident 
metaphor  to  signiiy  that "  God  inclined  the  spirit  or  mind  of  the 
writers  to  write  that  which  should  be  useful  in  toftching,  reproving, 
correcting,  and  instructing  men  in  tho  way  of  righteou'*  living.'* 
Tho  holy  men  of  uld  who  wore  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  had  super- 
natural revelations.  A  prophet  was  a  prolocntor — one  who  spcnka 
fr^m  God  to  man.  Prophecy  was  a  teniporarj'  emploj-ment  from 
God,  most  frequently  of  good  men,  but  sometimes  also  of  the  wicked. 
It  was  neceasarj-  to  use  natuml  reason  to  discern  the  true  from  the 
false  prophet*.  In  the  Old  Testament  hi.s  doctrine  was  required 
to  be  conformable  to  what  was  taught  by  Moses,  the  sovereign 
prophet ;  in  the  New,  it  was  to  be  accompanied  with  tho  conJessiom 
that  Jef»«  M  i/ir  Chritt.  The  truth  of  any  prophet's  utterance  was 
always  to  be  determined  by  the  nJcr  of  the  people ;  that  is,  God's 
Ticcgerent  on  earth.  Corresponding  to  these  views  of  inspiration 
and  prophecy,  Hobbes  said  that  when  a  man  has  wisdom  and  under- 
standing or  affwilions  for  what  is  gtxKl,  he  has  God's  Spirit  within 
him.  If  the  aflectioui!  uru  i-vil,  there  is  the  presence  of  a  bad  spirit ; 
those  who  are  thus  possessed  are  called  ilanoHtacs. 

The  doctrine  of  mirucU'*  taught  in  the  *"  Ireviathan,"  without 
being  unorthodox,  in  Bomu  rei^pvcls  anticipates  modem  criticism. 
A  miracle  is  u  ^yn,  a  irond^r,  u  Kfrauffe  uvrli.  ^Vheu  we  know  the 
cause,  or  when  a  wonderful  work  becomea  familiar  to  us,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  miracle.      The  ignorant  take  many  things  for  supernatural, 
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such  as  eclipscfl  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Yet  tliorc  are  gcnulua 
Mtroeift,  iaimediate  works  of  God,  bwidc-*  or  beyond  the  ordinary 
operations  in  the  world  oi  nature  a-*  known  to  us.  These  miraclca 
Grod  works  for  an  end  ;  that  in,  for  the  "  benefit  of  His  eieti,"  They 
arc  not  intended  to  convince  the  unbelieving,  such  as  Pharaoh,  or  the 
men  of  Galileo,  in  whoso  presence  Jesiia  iroiiid  not  work  niiraelos. 
Their  object  wnA  to  add  to  f  he  Church  such  as  shoold  be  saved — such 
as  God  had  elected  to  eternal  life.  Miracles  made  manifest  to  them. 
the  mercy  of  an  extraordinary  ministry  /or  fheir  micafion.  Ilobbos' 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  moat  startling  ot  his  theological 
heresies.  Person  he  explains  by  its  original  meaning  as  one  who 
act«  a  part.  God,  who  is  always  one  and  the  same,  was  6rst  repre- 
seuted  by  Hoses,  then  by  His  incarnate  Son,  and  last  of  :ill  by  the 
AposlioB.  As  represented  by  the  Apostles,  (he  Holy  Spu-it  by  which 
they  t<poke  Is  God ;  ha  represented  by  His  Son,  who  is  God  and 
man,  the  Son  is  that  God ;  as  refH^sentetl  by  Mo»e«  and  the  High 
Prieets,  the  Father — that  is  to  say,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesua 
Chrt>ft — is  that  God.  Hobbew  afterwards  recalled  this  illustratioa 
of  the  Trinity,  explaining  that  he  only  meant  (o  show  to  such  sco&era 
as  Lucian  how  God,  who  was  one,  could  also  be  three  persons,  The 
explanation  of  the  Atonement  i»  more  than  usually  ratiouaL  Man 
had  sinned,  and  was  liable  to  a  penalty.  God  was  pleased  to  accept  a 
ransom,  not  however  as  a  satisfaction  fur^in  i<()tiivaIpnttothu  offence. 
In  the  Old  TeKtoDient  He  gave  pardon  ou  tlie  coudiliuu  oS  offering 
sacrificeti  of  bulls  imd  goats.  Under  I  lie  new  dispensationr  the  sacri- 
fice of  CItrittt  has  nMl<H?med  ub;  "nulthal  the  death  of  one  man, 
though  without  sin,  could  satisfy  for  thu  uifeuct;  of  all  men  in  tho 
nutter  of  juntice,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  who  has  ordained  such 
sftorifioi'fl  for  sin  an  He  is  pleased  to  aooept." 

But  in  Hohbce'  rationalism  Uie  must  «trange  of  all  is  his  dis- 
belief of  an  cndleeii  pmiislimeut  of  the  wicked.  After  he  has  denied 
that  we  aro  judg<'S  of  what  is  just  with  God,  nfter  he  has  maintained 
that  God's  right  over  us  is  His  omni]KiLence  alone,  and  that  He  has 
detormincd,  irrespective  of  our  wilk  and  charaoters,  who  are  to  be 
sared  and  M-ho  arc  not  to  Ire  Kivod,  yet  on  the  ground  of  its  incon- 
wtency  with  the  morcy  of  God,  ho  denies  that  the  sufferiugs  of  tlie 
wicked  ran  be  never-ending.  Ktemal  they  may  be  in  the  nense  of 
sufforings  in  the  elerna)  world  ;  but  (hough  the  tire  be  nnqurnrliithle 
and  the  lonneiits  everlasting,  yet  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  Stiripluro 
that  the  porsunacast  into  the  torments  shaU  sutler  cternnlly.  On  the 
contrary,  death  and  the  grave  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
which  is  tho  second  death.  There  will  be  a  final  restitution,  and  no 
nore  going  to  bwlea  or  the  grave. 

He  had  explained  angrli  as  imuges  in  the  imagination,  which  sig- 
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nificd  the  presence  of  God  in  the  execution  of  a  siipernatuml  work. 
On  llie  Bano  principle  he  explains  that  Satan,  thr  Devil,  and  Abad- 
dm  do  not  w^t  forth  aiiv  individuiil  person.  They  iiro  not  proper 
nameH,  bat  apprllations,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  lefV  untranslatedi 
as  t)ioy  ore  in  the  Latin  and  modeni  Bibles,  ^^'^lat  ia  said  in  the 
Scripture's  concerning  IIcU  is  metaphor.  It  is  ctdled  Hades,  or  the 
pturt!  whore  mm  cannot  see — iitferMUt.  or  m\der  ifroitml.  The  simple 
idea  of  the  dark  grave  became,  indefinitely,  a  bottomless  pit.  As 
the  giants  of  the  old  world  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  hell  is 
called  the  congreyuiion  of  Ihc  giim/it.  Job  eays,  "  The  giants  groan 
under  water;"  and  Isaiah,  concerning  the  Kiug  of  Babylon,  "Hell 
is  troubled  to  meet  thoe,  and  will  displace  t^c  giants  for  the*'  In 
allusion  to  the  destruvlion  of  tbi<  cities  of  the  phua,  It  is  called  the 
lake  of  fire.  The  Egyptians  were  in  darkness  when  the  children  of 
Iwraol  h)«l  light  In  their  dwellings  :  hence  the  oufer  dnrhifss  without 
the  Iwbitntion  of  God's  elect.  Near  Jerusalem  was  the  valley  of  the 
children  of  Ifinnosu,  a  part  of  which  was  called  Tophct,  where  tlie 
old  Pagains  Kicrlficed  their  children  to  Moloch,  and  where  the  Jews 
curi'ie*!  the  "  filth  and  gjirbnge  "  of  JermsaU-ui  to  be  burnt  with  fire. 
From  thence  Ihey  called  the  place  of  the  damned  QfAenna,  or  the 
Valley  of  niuuym,  the  word  now  UHually  IranaUtt'd  hcU,  Ilohbes 
thinks  that  iifter  liio  Hesurri'dioti,  the  riii/  plaee  for  the  puni--ihmont 
of  God's  enemies  will  he  on  this  earth. 

Sulvution  Ih  delivenuice  from  Min,  which  in  all  one  witll  deliverance 
irom  misery.  Il  is  lo  be  s<H;urod  uheulutdy  againbt  jUl  evils,  in- 
eluding  want,  sicknesK,  and  death.  The  kingdom  of  Qod  doos  not 
exist  now,  Thiw  ih  hul  tlie  rtyfrncrrttion,  or  prepiiratJon  fortho  eoming 
of  Uie  S>n  of  Man.  Wliai  He  comes  He  shall  bo  King  over  all  the 
earthy  tUu  true  lawgiver,  the  eternal  Sovereign  who  shall  give  light 
and  |ieacB  and  joy  to  Ilia  peuplo  fur  over  and  ever.  We  need  no 
aweiit  tt)  luiothei*  region  of  the  imivcrsu  (o  roidi;io  the  felicity  of  tlio 
redeemed.  Tho  labemucle  oi'  Ood  shall  bo  with  men.  The  X(4w 
JitriiMilem,  witit  itH  glorious  temple,  Hhull  come  down  from  Gud  out 
of  heaven.  Christ  t^liall  reign  with  his  snints.  There  shall  bo  a  new 
heaven  and  u  new  earth,  wherein  dwcUeth  righteousncas.  Tho  dreams, 
as  we  fiflen  say,  of  the  millcnorion  were  sound  reasoning  to  tbo 
sober  intellect  of  Thomas  Kobbes. 

Ilohbes  hung  dead  weights  to  tho  wings  of  reason,  but  he  hud  no 
restraint  on  liis  own.  lie  was  willing  to  snbmit  lo  the  State,  or  to 
retract  what  he  had  written,  but  not  till  ho  had  completed  the  cycle 
of  human  thought.  Had  he  kept  within  the  limits  ho  prescrib^^l 
for  others,  he  would  ntver  have  been  chissrd  with  deists  and  un- 
believers. After  admitting  that  in  many  things  Hoblna  ia 
undoubtedly  orthodox,  the  "Leviathan"  is  still  a  great  world  of 
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rational  tlieology,  by  which  we  mean  theology  fountled  on  reason. 
It  is  aaid  at  one  time  ITobbcs  lived  in  close  relations  with  Ijord 
Herbert.  The  men  were  certainly  Tcry  different.  There  could 
have  hven  but  little  in  common  between  them.  Ilerbert  was  a 
PaiKameut  man ;  Hobbes  a  Royalist.  Ilerbert  was  an  tl  priori 
philoeopher ;  Hobbes  was  essentially  (i  posteriori.  lie  hated  meta- 
physics as  he  hated  ghosts,  derils,  and  darkness."  Bnt  in  some 
thing*  ho  agrocd  with  Herbert.  He  repeats  that  the  main  differ- 
eucc  bt'tweeu  muu  and  the  beasts  is  the  capacity  of  the  former  for 
rvligiou.  Like  Hvrboi-t,  ho  draws  up  articles  of  natural  theologj', 
and  like  him  he  gives  a  secondary  place  to  that  knowledge  of 
n-ligiou  which  vrc  have  on  the  authority  of  another  person.  That 
there  is  u  Qud  hti  holds  to  be  an  inevitable  rtMult  of  the  exercise 
of  rvotfon. 

"  Curiogity,"  he  says,  "  or  love  of  the  knowledge  of  cnoses,  draws  ou 
man  ttam  the  consideration  of  the  effect  to  seek  the  cnnso,  and  Again  the 
eaasc  of  tlint  eftuse,  till  of  necessity  be  mast  come  to  this  thought  at  last, 
that  there  is  some  cause  whereof  there  is  no  fonner  cause,  bnt  is  eternal ; 
wbiflh  is  it  men  eall  God.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  profound 
inquiry  into  DUiturnl  eauses  without  being  lueQccd  thereby  to  believe  there 
is  one  God  eternal,  though  they  cannot  have  any  idea  of  Him  in  thoir  mind 
answernblf  to  liis  nutnrc.  For  as  a  man  that  is  bom  blind,  hearing  men 
talk  ot'  wirming  themselves  by  the  firo,  and  being  brought  to  warm  himself 
by  the  same,  may  easily  conceive  and  asBurchimi«olf  that  there  is  somewhat 
whtoh  men  call  fire,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  heat  he  feels,  bnt  cnnnot  imagine 
what  it  is  like,  nor  have  an  idea  of  it  in  his  miud,  such  as  they  have  that 
>ee  it ;  so  also  by  tho  visible  things  in  the  world,  and  their  admirable  order, 
ft  man  may  eoucuivu  there  is  u  cause  of  them,  which  niuu  call  Uod,  yet  not 
bavo  auy  idea  or  iwagu  of  Uiui  in  his  miud." 

One  of  the  chapters  in  the  "  Leviathan  "  is  on  the  Kingdom  of  the 
God  of  Nature.  In  this  Hobbes  describes  the  wor.diip  of  God  taught 
us  by  the  light  uf  natwe.  Wc  must  attribute  to  God  crish-nce.  "Wo 
must  s[K^k  iii'  Him  a&  the  cause  of  tho  world,  not  as  identical  with 
it.  The  world  being  caused,  cannot  bo  eternal.  Wo  must  rcgai"d 
Biro  as  earing  for  us  and  loving  us.  Wo  must  not  say  that  Ho  is 
'finite ;  that  He  has  form  ;  or  that  wc  have  an  iuuKje  of  Him  in  our 
minds.  Wo  must  not  ascribe  parts  to  Him,  nor  limit  Him  by  place. 
We  must  not  say  He  movcj;,  or  that  He  reslii,  nor  asmbe  to  Him 
pasmoDH — QH  repeulunce,  anger,  mercy.  Wc  should  spook  of  Him  oa 
the  Infinite,  the  Eternal,  tho  Inconiprchonsiblo.    There  is  but  one 


•  Iloblw*  liad  a  great  twror  of  being  in  Uic  dark.    He  ascribe*  hi»  nntnnU  Ihnidity 
I  to  Use  circumaUncie  of  liu  mothcv  being  frighlcnM  tiy  thu  rnmour  of  the  Spanub 
I  ARDadL    "  She  gav«  birtfa,"  lie  hbj-o,  "  to  twins,  mjaolf  and  ttas."    Biihop  Att«rbuiy, 
tinnpuMg«JnbiEBcrmonon"'ni{'TeTTon  of  C^nscisDeD,"  a  puMgt  by  no  means  credit- 
able to  the  bishop,  ropRttnta  Hubbcti'  natural  timidity  u  his  coosolenoe  trouhliDg  hun 
for  his  religious  principle*. 
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name  to  signify  our  couception  of  his  nature,  and  that  ia,  I  Xi\..  We 
ahould  pray  to  Ilira,  and  offer  tUanksjfiving.  "We  should  alwayii 
speak  worthily  of  Him,  and  above  all  things  keep  Sin  lam, /or  ihin  U 
the  greatfM  trorgfu'p  of  afi. 

In  denying  Qod  potions  and  affcctionii,  JTobbos  annihilate  that 
personality  which,  from  the  liwutations  of  our  minds,  we  are  necewi- 
tatcd,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Bong. 
He  maintained  that  we  could  have  no  idan  of  God.  By  this  he 
meant  image.  All  om-  meutui  imaguJi  are  uf  thiugs  fiuit«.  God  is 
being  infinite,  which  is  the  contmry,  or  the  negative,  of  the  finite. 
God,  ae  wo  conceive  Him,  docK  not  exist.  It  is  bettt-r  to  acknowledge 
Him  to  be  iucampreheuaible  than  to  uttumpL  ti>  dt^^lino  Uis  nature. 
Following  this  priuciplc,  HohbeK  obj'ected  to  all  the  terms  by  which 
we  try  to  express  our  thoughts  conceniing  God,  and  the  world 
which  lies  beyond  the  eiuisuous  ur  fmile.  "  Imorporml  spirit," 
*.* immateritil  substance,"  "eUnuil  tiow,"  and  all  sueh  phrases,  he 
pronounced  meaningless.  For  the  some  rvoMin  he  ought  to  have 
rejected  iitfintif,  immortal,  fleriml,  and  many  other  terms  with  which 
he  could  not  so  easily  dispense.  HoM'ever,  he  was  entitled  to  use 
wortU  according  to  his  on-n  dufiuitloiis  so  long  as  he  made  him- 
self intelligible.  But  if  God  is  not  spirit  incorporm/,  nor  substance 
immaterial,  He  is  the  upput>ite  of  these,  which  is  corporeal  body 
OP  material  Hubstiiuce.  In  other  words,  God  is  bmly,  or  mutter,  or 
substance,  taking  th(.«e  three  teiTos  aa  Bynon}*mou3 ;  ]ior  docs  JIobbeK 
shrink  from  thit^  concluinon.  He  reasons  that  God  must  bo  corporeal, 
for  "  wbataoever  is  not  body  is  nothing.  The  universe  consists 
of  body  mid  uccideuts,  but  in  occidenta  there  is  no  reality."  The 
corporeal  is  the  only  real  existence.  Spirit  is  body  under  another 
form — "Uiin,  fliuM,  traiispurent,  invisible."  God  ih  a  most  pui-o, 
most  nimplf,  "  ciirporciil  spirit."  It  was  objected  that  in  this  Hobbes 
identified  Gud  and  the  universe.  The  inference  was  denied,  on  the 
ground  tlial  God  Wiia  the  anise  of  the  universe. 

Hobbes  only  inlendixl  to  be  a  physical  investigator,  but  he  could 
not  uso  his  reason  in  the  material  world  ^rithout  danger  of  its 
troBpaaaing  on  tlie  domain  of  the  spiriliud.  Fvcry  eflbrt  to  confine 
the  fauraaa  mind  to  the  phenomenal  has  been  a  fiiilure,  and  every 
such  effort  must  be  a  failure  to  the  end  of  time,  Hobbes  set  aside 
the  Greek  ])hilosophor8  with  a  anecr.  For  the  Schoolmen  ho  had 
not  even  that.  Their  phraseology  ho  pronounce*!  aw  unintelligible 
as  the  subjccta  of  which  they  discoiirsed  were  inccimprehensiblo ;  and 
yet  ho  is  compelled  to  treat  of  tho  same'  subjects,  and  fioraetimea 
to  adopt  tho  terms  which  he  pronounces  meaninglesa.  Honestly, 
if  uuconsciously,  he  followed  where  reason  led  him.  He  was  con- 
fessedly a  man  of  Limited  reading.     He  Hung  it  in  tho  face  of  one  of 
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his  opponents,  tliat  if  he  had  read  a»  many  books  as  aomv  people,  he 
ironld  hare  btfen  as  stupid  ba  they  were.  lie  fell  Imck  on  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  nnd  reached  couclusionK  which  seemed 
ongpiuat.  It  doetf  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him,  nor  to  any 
of  those  who  replied  to  him,  that  in  teaching  this  doctrine  of  the 
consubntaDtiality  of  mind  and  matter,  body  and  F^pirit,  he  was  simply 
reviving  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Stoics.  The  identity  of  body 
and  spirit,  the  division  of  the  all  of  being  into  God  and  the  univerw, 
vrae  but  an  enuncidtiou  of  the  one  substance  of  8pinoza,  the  vattire 
f}rO(iucing  and  nature  prtxfaceef.  Hobbes  reached  his  conclusion  by 
the  aiime  vigorous  and  independent  reasoning  as  Spinoza  did. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  conclusion  to  which  reason  can  legitimately 
come-^the  only  conclusion  to  vhich  any  philosophy  worthy  of  the 
name  ban  come.  Wo  may  distinguish  between  the  Stoics,  the 
I'latonists,  the  KIcatics.  the  Ionics,  and  tlio  Italics;  but  on  tho^ 
great  question  of  beiitff,  which  was  primarily  the  subject  of  all  their 
speculations,  the  difference  is  one  of  words — a  question  of  the  mean- 
ing of  matter,  sufjstaiKv,  idea,  e^senre,  eorport'fi!  fjnnt,  and  xpiritunl  hot/y. 
It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  "  Ijeviathan  "  should  have  crraitwl 
a  Bensation  on  its  first  appearnnoo.  Among  the  wonderful  books 
written  in  the  seventeenth  ccnturj"  it  was  certainly  one  of  thedecpest 
and  oddest.  Ilobbes  may  not  have  had  many  followers — that  is,  not 
many  who  ngreod  with  nil  he  said — but  he  had  many  read^^rf,  and 
many  who  admired  even  yr\um  they  did  not  follow.  Among  these 
was  Cowley,  the  poet,  who  wrot* : — 

*'  Tut  boiUc*  vf  ifhilcwophy 
I  oft  have  Been  and  «ttd, 
Itiil  all  nri^  lioiliii*  drviil. 
Or  kodiM  by  art  loaltitinML 
I  nsvor  7«t  the  living  son]  conU  eoc 
But  in  thy  liooks  and  Xhti\. 
"lis  viily  God  CU  lalo^^ 
Wh«thei'  tlie  bir  Idml  tbou  do«t  ihoir 
Agree  onthvly  wiUi  Us  own  or  no. 

Tliia  I  daiL- boldly  LiUl, 
'Tin  M>  tiko  trutli  'twSl  ftorrc  our  torn  u  waD; 
Jnst  at  in  nature  thy  pro|>c>rtions  be 
Aa  full  of  concord  their  varictjr. 
An  firm  thoir  parts  upott  thdc  «tatn  roit. 
And  aU  bo  eolitl  as  that  thi^  at  Isasli 
Aa  much  u  luluro,  omptinovit  doUot."  ,' . 

But  Hobbes  hud  opponents  an  well  as  admirers.  The  "  Leviathan," 
Bay*  Bishop  WMiburtoii,  made  the  pliilosophcr  of  Malmoahury  "  the 
terror  of  that  age."  It  would  require  !i  long  list  to  mention  even 
the  names  of  thouo  who  undertook  to  destroy  the  moueter.  Among 
ihem  wo  find  ouo  uai-1.  two  archbishops,  live  bishop!!,  several  masters 


^homai  tJobhes  of  Malmeshury. 
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and  fcUowB  of  coUcf^s,  o  Boylc  lecturer,  many  doctors  of  dirinity, 
and  conntry  parsons  without  numlier.  "  I  wiU  put  a  hook  into  his 
nose,  and  cost  on  angle  into  his  jaws,"  cried  one  of  the  lu5t>  with  the 
bravery  dioracteriatic  of  bia  class  when  about  to  slay  a  monstor  of 
heresy.  The  carl  was  l-'dward  Hyde,  the  lo_val  and  faithful,  but 
unfortunate  Clarendon,  He  wrote  from  his  exilo  "  A  Kurvcy  of  the 
' Leviathan, '"  whit'h  he  dedicated  to  the  worthlcaa  Charles.  In  his 
dedication  ho  assures  tho  kinp  of  his  unshaken  fidelity,  and  his 
"obborrcnce  of  the  false  and  eril  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  that  a  banuhed 
auhjtct  (iurinff  hin  hanuhnu^it  m  not  a  aubffet."  The  '•  Survey  "  had  for 
a  frontispTecc  Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock,  with  the  M-a  roonstcT 
about  to  devour  her.  PerBeus,  appearing  on  his  winged  Pogaaua^ 
with  a  Gorf^on's  hood  in  one  hand  and  a  Javelin  in  the  other,  do5tr<^s 
the  monster,  and  liberates  the  virgin.  So  Olorendon,  the  destroyer 
■  of  monsters,  harpoonn  tho  "  Leviathan,"  that  religion,  like  a  stately 
goddess,  might  walk  in  beauty  freed  from  fetters  and  from  fears. 
Clarendon  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  were  many  good  things  well 
said  in  Hobbes'  book.  Hfi  recommended  disregarding  the  definitions, 
which  are  really  csxential  to  understanding  what  the  author  means; 
hut  ho  said  trul)'  that  Hobbes  "  did  not  so  much  consider  the  nature 
of  a  definition,  as  that  he  may  insert  somewhat  into  it,  to  which  he 
may  resort  to  prove  somewhat,  which  men  do  not  think  of  when  they 

read  the  delinitiotis."  Ho  protested  against  Hobbes' dark  Tiew  of 
human  nature,  and  the  more  rationalistic  of  his  religious  doctrines. 
He  maintained  his  own  orthodoxy  by  approving  the  mode  of  receiving 
the  mysteries  of  faith  illustrated  by  the  piifs.  He  charges  Hobbes 
with  ignorance  of  the  EngLiah  monarchy  and  its  history  ;  with  a 
misapprehetisioii  of  the  nature  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  laws 
of  this  realm,  it  is  only  on  this  subject  that  Clarendon's  opinion  is 
worth  knowing,  for  law  wa.^  his  profession.  The  chief  interest 
attaching  to  the  "Purvey  "  is  the  repeated  charge  that  Hobbes  was 
iurthering  the  interests  of  Cromwell.*  The  passages  which  Clarendon 


*  Claroniloa  aeenis  to  have  bcca  the  iavtmtor  of  thia.  Bishop  Buravt  cnlla  the 
"  Leviathan ""  a  very  wickc4  book  with  a  iitmiKC  Utlv,"  ntuL  nya  that  Uobbwi 
"wrote  it  »t  &rA  in  ftvpur  of  abflalut«  monaivh}-,  bat  tumrd  it  nfUmranLi  bi  (tt&tir;^ 
the  npaUioui  imrty.  "nirve  wcir>  hia  tmepnnoipleN,  thongh  he  had  disp^iwil  thmnfor 
itijeoiring  Tinwary  rtadmn."  Or.  Whewell  myt  that  tha  faco  of  th«  Sgnre  in  thn  frontis- 
pificaof  thfi"  [toviathan"  hasamaaifett  nferaiMtoC'roniwall,  but  In  a  copy  beloDfioc 
to  Trinit}-  College  library  th«  litoo  appean  t«  be  tat«nded  fin-  C^iarlcs  I.  A  gcndanan 
umneGted  with  Trinity  OiUcgv 'wroto  lart  month  aa  follows:— **  I  bare  beAnvm^  the  two 
cditiaoa  of  lhi3 '  Lerlsthan,'  with  date  HiSl.  Hie  bQiitisp]«0B  of  tho  one  is  sunaoosted 
bjr  a  haiubomo  faoo  iMenibUng,  though  not  atrikiogly,  the  portnits  of  Cbailm  I.  The 
oihsr  laoo  baa  Ihe  aime  CTown,  lint  ia  broader  uid  coaiaer  featured,  liiw  Cromwc'U,  hnt 
not  itrikingly  lo— about  aa  llku  lu«  portiait  by  Ooopcr,  as  the  formi^r  in  tilic  ChurlGB  bf 
Tandyke^.  But  tho  £ac«ii  are  in  diffcrGnt  types,  tha  fonntir  high  featnri.'d  and  what  may 
be  oiiiled  NorinsD,  the  latter  Sattoncd,  wiUi  hnnd  coBtnla,  and  mon  vf  the  boutgeoU 
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quotefl  in  proof  of  this  ore  ven*  obaciire,  if  this  was  their  object. 
Cromwell  must  Ka\*e  had  keen  eyes  to  ace,  in  what  Hohln-s  siiid  of  tho 
right  of  thn  so\Trcign  to  name  his  succesaor,  an  intimation  that  he 
Khotild  arrange  for  the  succession  of  his  son  Kichard.  lie  might 
have  found  himself  dospribcd  in  o  Inter  work  "  as  the  single  tjTimt 
who  occupied  Ivngltind,  Scothmd,  and  Ireland,  and  tumtxL  to  mockery 
the  democratic  wisdom  as  well  of  their  lujTncn  oa  of  their  eeoleaiaatics." 
He  might  have  i-ead  that  in  the  civil  war,  "  not  biahops  only,  but 
king,  Iflw,  religion,  honeslj-,  having  been  cast  down, — -perfidy, 
murder,  iJl  the  foulestwic'kctlnes3(covcred,  however,  with  hj^wcrisy), 
held  sway  in  tho  land."  Indeed,  Ilobhcs  never  misaea  an  o]iportiinity 
of  denouncing  all  that  was  done  in  England  in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
In  the  "  l^hemoth  "  the  Parliament  men  arc  pictured  as  traitors, 
rebels,  fanaticn,  and  h^qiocritr^ ;  and  yet  Clarendon  could  seo  in 
Hohbes  a  concealed  enemy  of  the  Church  and  the  king. 

One  of  the  earliest  works  of  Thomos  Toni«on,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Cutiterhury,  was  called  "ITie  Creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes 
osaminwl  in  a  feigned  Conference  between  him  and  a  Student  in 
Divinity."  Tenison  hod  just  been  prc-icntcd  by  the  Duke  of  Man- 
cheater  to  the  rectory  of  Holywell,  St.  Ives,  Hunts.  This  little  book, 
dedicated  to  his  patron,  was  the  first-fruits  of  his  leisure.  It  \a 
perhaps  the  most  sensible  reply  thot  was  made  to  Hobbes.  It  gave 
ample  eridenee  that  Tenison  was  worthy  of  (he  duke's  patronage, 
and  fair  promise  that  one  day  ht*  might  he  a  bishop.  Teniiioa  hud 
the  same  advantage  over  Hobbes  in  philosophy  that  Clarendon  had 
over  him  in  law.  He  was  well  read  in  Plato  and  the  Greek  philo- 
oophers.  ^\Tiether  or  not  Ihey  meant  by  "  ineorporeal  spirit  "  what 
Hobbes  meant  by  "  corporeal  spirit  "  may  be  an  open  questioo,  but  that 
they  did  speak  of  /jitwyjofrv/ejustences,  and  uttuch  a  definite  meaning 
to  the  term,  is  uot  to  he  disputed.  Tenison  showed  that  if  Hobbea 
had  been  at  all  acquainted  with  the  FLatonic  use  of  the  won)  idm,  he 
would  uever  have  couiounded  it  with  imarje.  It  is  "  au  ai'gimifut  of 
a  thickness  of  mind  "  to  say  that  we  have  no  fonteptiou  without  an 
image.  "  V\aAn  has  contended  for  a  knowledge  soaring  above  the  ken 
of  fancy,  and  liaa  taught  us  that  the  greiitest  and  most  gloriotis 
objects  have  no  image  attending  on  their  conception.  And  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  told  the  Gentiles  that  the  Christians  had  not  any  sensible 
image  of  spnsihle  matter  in  their  Divine  worship,  hut  that  they  had 
au  intelligent  Ulca  of  the  only  Mjvereign  God."  Teuisou,  not  seeiug 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  substance  could  be  reconciled 
vitli  tlmt  of  the  Platoni^t;*,  urged  against  Hobbes  that  if  Qod  was 

or  Saxon  tjrpo-  The  CronmcII  pinta  la  much  brJgbler  abcI  mora  distinct  Mxa  tho 
•Uppooed  Chnrlci  plat«  ;  it  hu  miinjr  moro  ItnuB  in  the  ])ianci[Ki]  aud  in  thu  ocecMory 
figures,  and  might,  I  think,  be  a  re-touch  of  the  fucmer." 
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corporeal,  tben  He  would  be  identical  trith  the  world,  and  ao  the 
TForld  might  be  worshipped  us  God.  And  be  repeated  the  worn-out 
jeats  from  St.  AugUGtine  and  Peter  iJayle,  that  such  men  u^Cain  and 
Pharaoh,  ITerodaud  Judas,  "not  to  say  Mr.  Ilobhcs  himself,"  might 
be  parts  of  God.  Hobbes  quoted  Terlidlian  iiad  the  Ortjck  fatlicD* 
to  show  that  by  body  they  meant  cs-srinr ;  and  aa  neither  Mr.  Hobbos 
nor  Mr.  Tenison  could  explain  it  further,  Mr.  Hobbes  said  he  knew 
(hrtt  Qp>l  if,  but  he  did  not  know  trhnt  He  is.  To  this  Mr.  Teiitnon 
aagely  replied,  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what."  Ilobbes,  not  content 
with  saying  we  uould  not  know  the  essence  of  Deity,  leaving  spirit 
and  body  as  names  for  quantity  or  quantities  unknown,  curried 
this  doctrine  of  human  incapacity  into  the  domain  of  the  mural 
attributes,  den}Hng  that  human  reason  can  judge  of  God's  doings, 
and  maintaiuing  thai  that  miiy  be  just  in  God  which  h  uot  just  iu 
ua,  for  fi  thiiuj  m  made  jumI  btf  (roi/'n  thimj  it.  To  which  Tenisou 
triumphantly  replied  that  the  reason  of  mankind  must  be  the  eternal 
sad  universal  standard,  pince  Gmi  Him«eH'  had  uppciilcd  to  it  as  the 
judge  of  His  justice  and  righteous  dealing.  "  Are  not  ray  ways  equal, 
and  yours  unequal  ?  "  "Judge  between  me  and  my  vineyard,  0 
house  of  Israel."  Tenison  also  combated  Ilobbes'  fiivourite  doclriuo 
of  the  absolute  aupremacy  of  the  sovereign  in  religion.  The  doc- 
trine was  purely  Tagan.  The  laws  of  their  country  determined  what 
gods  should  bo  worshipped.  In  the  "twelve  tables"  it  was  forbidden 
that  any  man  should  have  u  personal  religion.  The  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  required  men  no  longer  to  worship  the  national  gods, 
but  only  the  true  God  as  i-evcale<l  by  Jesus  Christ.  Tenison  said 
that  Ilobbes  got  the  doctrine  of  Ike  "Leviathan  "  from  the  oration 
of  Euphemus  in  ThucydideB,  where  the  orator  says,  "  Now,  to  a 
tyrant  or  city  that  roigneth,  nolhing  can  be  thought  absiinl  if  pn»- 
fitable."  It  is  pohnible  Hobbos  may  have  found  it  hero,  but  this  is 
going  a  long  way  for  it. 

John  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  aftcrwnrds  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  was  one  of  Kobhes'  most  determined  adversaries,  lie  was 
on  able  man,  though  somewhat  rude  and  vehement,  a  fer^'ont 
advocute  of  Episcopacy  and  the  .Stuarts,  especially  King  (.'harles  II. 
of  blessed  memorv-  IJramhail  was  tho  very  incanmtion  of  that 
Tiolent  spirit  which,  bv  the  revengeful  Act  of  Uniformitj',  ejected 
the  Puritans  from  tho  Church  of  Knglnnd,  He  had  long  dis- 
cusaiona  with  Ilobbes  on  necessity,  which  need  not  trouble  any  one. 
Neither  of  them  on  cither  side  said  anything  which  had  not  been 
said  before,  and  which  has  not  otHcn  been  said  since.  IlobbeK 
repeated  the  usual  follacy  about  the  will  being  always  necessitate*!  by 
the  molire,  and  tho  bishop  answered  that  every  man  feels  and  knows 
that  he  bos  power  to  will.     "When  the  "Lcviathau"  appeared,  tho 
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Bishop  of  Dwry  could  not  renitit  the  t'Oniptutioa  to  tbro\\'  hu  line 
iiiUi  the  eeA  tiiat  lie  iniglit  eutangle  t}io  great  BnIi.  He  wrote  u 
treatise  called  "The  Cateliing  of  the  Lcviatliun,"  uud  ivilli  a  great 
deal  of  pl^^autry  wliich  it)  very  amiutiiig  in  u  mail  of  episcopal  lUg- 
iut}-»  be  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  it«  <-xistcnce  by  three  Larpuig- 
iroDA :  one  for  its  heurl',  u  wcond  ior  ito  chlu,  and  a  third  for  it<  head, 
— the  religious,  thi>  political,  and  the  rational  parts.  Yet  the 
bishop  coafevsed  that  he  was  ooly  IjghtiJig  with  a.  shadovt'.  "  The 
'  Leviatiiau '  was  a  mere  phautasiu  of  Mr.  Hohbes'  crrn  derifliug. 
It  was  neither  desh  nor  tiidi,  hut  a  coiifni>ioii  of  a.  man  and  a  whale 
engendered  in  his  own  brains,  not  unlike  Dagon,  the  idol  of  the 
Philitjtiueo,  a  mixture  of  a  god,  and  a  man,  and  u  tish/'  In  i'wU  the 
great  marine  brute, "  the  mortal  god,"  wab  Thomus  llobbes  himself. 

The  theology  of  the  "Leviuthuti,"  according  to  the  bishop,  waa 
**  uthetstieal."  hy  making  God  corporeal,  it  denied  Ilia  existence. 
JJy  ra.ytng  that  He  in  not  wholly  in  every  place,  it  deprived  Ilim  of 
nbiquity  ;  and  by  making  eternity  equivalent  to  cudleKa  duration,  it 
reduced  Him  to  the  eonditicn  of  a  tiuitc  esietcucc,  "older  to-day 
than  He  was  yesterday."  Uobbefl'  answer?  were  not  much  wiser 
than  Bramhall's  objectiona.  He  said  that  if  Uod  was  alt  in  one  place, 
that  would  imply  that  lie  was  e2:eluded  from  other  places;  and  he 
railed  against  the  Schoolmen,  who  made  eternity  on  eterlaMivg  notr, 
and  who,  iiutcad  of  saying  God  was  just,  true,  and  eternal,  called 
Him  Justice,  truth,  and  eternity.  Tho  use  of  thtmo  torma  is  not 
athtintiml,  OS  Hobbcfi  said,  neither  in  there  any  necessary  heresy  in 
tho  rejection  of  them.  Bramhall,  who  had  considerable  k-oming, 
and  wsA  a  tolcmblc  theologian,  protested  manfully  against  tho 
depraved  view  of  hiunan  nature  sot  forth  in  the.  "  licvialbon."'  Ho 
ended  his  trcatifu^  with  a  recommendation  that  Mr.  Hobbes  should 
try  his  form  of  government  in  America,  and  if  it  succeeded  among 
the  savnge»,  ho  might  tran^phint  it  to  England.  In  America  Mr. 
Hobbcs  might  have  a  chance  of  being  chosen  the  sovereign,  but 
Bramhall  czproAsed  feara  that  if  his  "  ruling  was  nn  magititorial  as 
his  imting,  his  subjects  might  tear  their  mortal  god  in  pieces  with 
their  teeth,  and  entomb  his  sovereignty  in  their  bowelfl."  Hobbes, 
who  coidd  be  cool  as  well  na  se^'crc,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  "  Catch- 
ing "  ten  yeiirs  after  it  was  published,  saying  that  he  had  only  heard 
of  it  about  three  months  since,  »<>  lUik  taik  «•««  theit  of  hi4  hrd- 
ahip't  tcrifiagt. 

The  Boyle  lecturer    was    Samuel  Clarke,  rector   of  St,  James', 

Westminster.     Ho  classed  Hobbeswith  Spinoza.     For  this  classiBca- 

tion  there  were  some  grounds.  Hobbes  agreed  with  Spinoza  as  to  the 

I  consubstantiality  of  body  aud  spirit.     Spinoza,  indeed,  denied  that 

God  was  a  body,  but  then  he  explained  that  by  body  ho  meant  that 
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wbich  bos  figure  and  dimousioiis,  m  leii^Ui  utid  brcadlli — that  is, 
be  denied,  tbat  God  woa  auytbing  finite.  Hubbes  agi-L-cd,  too,  vvitb 
Spinoza  on  noccsBih',  and  that  tlio  rij^ht  of  every  man  by  uaturc! 
depends  on  bis  uii^bt.  On  such  questiitUH  as  llie  nature  of  otemity 
Spinoza  a^^rred  rather  with  the  Sdioalmen,  or  we  may  say  the  old 
plitlow^pbers.  Clarke  chiefly  <K)mbatod  the  doctrine  of  neoesnity. 
One  lecture,  however,  in  idmost  oiitiruly  devoted  to  the  cunaidoration 
of  law,  in  which  Clarko  shows  ihat  Hobbes  frequently  contradicts 
hiniHelf ;  aometimcN  maintaining  that  there  is  right  and  wrong  in 
the  natuni  of  thinfyM,  and  ni  other  times  declnriug  right  and  wrong 
to  depend  on  the  wUl  of  the  soTereign. 

To  the  question  iif  law,  Richanl  Cumberland,  oftorwards  Biahop 
of  Peterborough,  dedicated  a  long  Latin  dissertation  called  ''Do 
IjegibuK  Natunu."  It  was  itTitten  professedly  to  rcfiit*  HobbcH' 
doctrine  Imth  of  mnnd  and  ciril  lav.  This  book  in  remarlcablo  as 
one  of  the  earlie-sl;  etforts  in  England  to  establish  moniltly  on  a 
basis  independent  of  authority.  Cninberland's  basis  ia^  that  wo 
ought  to  promote  the  common  gr>od  of  all  rational  beings.  Ood  has 
shown  t«  our  reason  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  well-doing  is 
rewarded,  and  vice  is  punished.  The  law  of  nature  is  right  reusou, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  eternal  reason.  About  this  time  many 
writers  came  ibrward  eager  to  establish  the  principloa  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  the  iiiofiac«able  distitictioua  between  virtue  and  vice.  Chief 
among  the«e  were  the  Cambridge  Platonists.  as  they  were  ciiUod — 
Gudworth,  More,  Whichoote,  Workington,  Harriugtoii,  and  Wilkins, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cheuter.  Most  of  them  make  sume  referoncc 
to  Hobbes,  especially  Cudworth,  who  indeed  wi-ote  lus  great  work 
on  the  "  Intellectual  SyHtem  of  the  Universe  **  as  an  antidote  to  tho 
suppu«ed  atheism  of  the  "  Leviathan ;"  and  a  treatise  published 
after  his  death  by  Bishop  Chandler,  "  Concerning  Eternal  and  Im- 
mutable Morality,"  in  which  Cudworth  maintained  that  the  luiud 
has  an  innate  knowledge  of  right  and  wrung.  This  doctrine  was  as 
old  as  Plato,  and  the  doctrine  uf  Hobbes  as  old  lis  Pluto's  opponents. 
In  the  "  Minos "  Plato  refezs  to  those  who  identified  a  late  (i'6/«»c) 
with  a  decree  of  the  city  [Ivyfo,  ?roXiwc]. 

"We  need  not  do  more  titan  brieflynotJce  some  of  the  others  who  wrote 
against  the  "  Jjeviulban."  Mr.  Tyrell,  a  friend  of  iJishop  Cumber- 
laod's,  truuslated  and  abridged  th(>  disquisition  "  De  Logibus  Natura;}," 
adding  "A  New  ^letUod  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Hobbes."  Samuel  Parker, 
£ishup  of  Oxford,  wrote,  as  a  sequel  to  a  Latin  work,  an  English  one, 
called  "A  Demonstration  of  tho  Divine  Authority  of  the  Law  of 
Nature,  and  of  the  Christian  Ueli^ion."  llic  bishop  gives  a  woeful 
picture  of  tho  viciousness  and  proianity,  infidelity  and  atheism,  of 
lus  age.     Even  the  common  people  set  up  for  sceptics,  ami  defended 
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(licir  (tins  as  harmless  nctions.  The  bishop  said  that  he  was  in  piir- 
siiil  of  truth,  and  would  not  be  jostled  out  of  the  way  "not  by 
Thomoii  Hobbes  nor  an  angel  fiftm  hcnpfn."  The  demonstration  of  the 
laws  of  Tintnrc  was  mostly  tAken  from  Bishop  Cumhcrlnnd.  The 
second  part,  on  the  authority  of  the  Christian  i-eligion,  wa*»  original. 
By  carpfiil  study,  says  the  bishop,  we  may  find  out  that  there  is  a 
fiifurc  life,  and  rewards  and  punishments.  But  revelation  has  now 
mode  these  things  evident.  The  grounds  of  the  Christian  faith  ho 
reckoned  to  be  ao  convincing  that  they  mnst  enforce  belief.  He' 
called  the  " Leviathan "  "a  fooli-^h  book,  by  the  reading  of  which 
those  who  were  by  nature  sufficient  dunces,  fancy  theinselvcs 
philosopher*."  The  "  poor  village  curate  is  sure  to  be  a  trophy  to 
the  arguments  of  the  forward  youth  who  has  read  the  *  Leviathan.'  " 
The  bishop  threatens  "  to  load  their  iu6delitT,'  with  such  a  heap  of 
absurdities  as  shall  for  ever  dash  their  confidence  and  disarm  their 
impiety."  The  Apostles,  he  goes  on  to  say,  laid  down  their  lives  in 
attestation  of  what  they  had  seen.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
should  agiee  to  deceive  the  world.  The  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  hear.  Tlie 
WTiters  were  sincere  and  impartial.  Profane  history,  too,  agrees  with 
sftored.  Josephus  has  given,  an  account  of  Jesus.  Phlegon  speaks  of 
an  ech'p«»e  about  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  Tiberius,  according  to 
Teriullian,  believed  in  Iho  divimty  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  wished  the 
Senate  of  Homo  publicly  to  acknowledge  it.  Pontius  Pilate  wrote 
"  The  Acta  of  Pilate  "  for  Tiberius.  Justin  Martyr  appeals  to  them, 
and  surely  ho  know  better  about  their  uuthcntieity  than  Casaubon, 
uud  some  other  modem  i^cholarfi,  who  have  had  the  bolducsa  to  doubt 
that  thc-y  wero  writtnri  by  pLJalB.  Agharua,  tho  King  of  Edessa, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Josm;,  inviting  Uiiu  to  come  and  cure  hiui  of  some 
disease.  To  this  letter  Jesus  wrote  n  hrir/  and  piOiy  lUisKer.  The 
Therajmdiv  mentioned  by  Philo  wuro  ChrJaliaus,  whatever  Sculigcr 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  Justin  Martyr  tcstifit's  that  in  the  city  of 
Rome  de^Tls  wcro  cast  out  daily  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  when  the 
liomon  exorcists  could  not  cost  tlicm  out.  trcnxus  proves  against 
the  heretics  that  tho  Catholic  Church  had  the  true  apostolical  suc- 
cession, for  the  clergj'  could  work  tho  same  miracles  as  the  Ajiostlcs. 
They  could  cast  out  devils,  foret<'Il  things  to  come,  cure  tho  sick  by 
imposition  of  hands,  and  even  raisi-  the  dead.  The  Roman  Emperors 
confessed  the  supernatural  jwwer  of  the  Cliri«tians.  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  witness  to  the  rain,  atid  thunder  and  lightning  that  came  down 
on  their  cncmioH  in  answer  to  tlie  prayera  of  tho  "thundering 
legion;"  and  this  is  saying  nuthiiig  of  tlio  multitude  of  miracles 
mentioned  by  Origcn,  St.  CypriaJi,  St.  Ignatius,  aiid  St.  Augustine. 
Ji'  tho  "poor  village  curate"  fell  a  victim  to  those  who  read  the 
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"  LoTiQthan  "  it  wha  hia  own  blame.  He  ought  to  h&vo  known  the 
valuable  evidence  from  Christian  anUquity  provided  for  him  by 
Samuel,  Iiord  Bishop  of  Oxford." 

Sonut  of  the  small  writers  who  made  sport  with  tio  "  Leriatlion  " 
have  not  even  left  their  names  to  posterity,  and  of  what  they  wrote 
the  Briti.sh  Museum  L(w  only  been  able  to  treosun.'  up  a  few  frag- 
ments. "  The  True  Effigies  of  the  Konstor  of  Malmusbury  in  hia 
Proper  Colour*,"  has  only  the  six  pages  "  to  tJie  reader."  Cowley's 
verws  to  ITohbe-s  were  vilely  parodied  after  his  death.  "TliuLost  Say- 
ings of  TTiomas  llobbes,"  consisting  of  startling  passages  from  the 
"  Tjoviathan,"  were  cried  through  the  streets  after  the  fashion  of  the 
dying  worda  of  Baiter  and  Biinyan,  WiU  wrote  elegiee  and 
epitaphsit  while  religious  visionaries  saw  llobbes  writhing  in  hell  Uko 
Daiit«'3  monster*,  half  suffocated  in  eulphur.J     "  Tho  '  Leviathan  * 

*  BUbop  Burnet  ipoaka  of  Parker  as  "  ■  man  of  little  rirtuo,  and  as  to  ridi^^on,  rathra 
)mi>ioDf.  IIo  WIU  oripnnlly  ivn  Indn[tend^t,  but  altrr  hit  <r<onTi.i«i>i>n  to  EpLsoopocy 
h«  for  aoma  jana  catenamc-i  tho  nation  with  sdvoiuI  virulent  lioolu,  till  ha  vu  attftcked 
by  iba  lirclioat  droli  of  the  »ga  (Andrew  Murvull),  yrhij  wrolu  in  a  turliwitin  atrain, 
but  irilb  io  peculiar  and  so  entertiuiunf;  a  coELdutt,  that  from  Uic  king  down  to  tko 
tndeaman  hia  book*  wero  rond  with  grwt  plnu>art>.  Thia  not  only  humUod  l*Rrkcr. 
Imt  hia  whoI(!  party-"  He  wa«  at  one  Unm  ao  taiwi  Ilubtkca'  ejdu  that  lio  wiid  lliu  kin;; 
WM  not  under  God  and  Chnat,  but  aodcr  God  and  above  Cfarint.  Ao^nlinK  to  Burnet 
tlut  Mcond  Jamf*  madn  him  a  binliop  tf  hMp  on  tbo  rdn  of  Uia  Chunh.  Mocaulay  u}*b 
**  Um  Uahiopno  of  ftzford  wan  giTnii  to  Sumuul  Parker,  whoM  roli|;ii)a,  if  ho  had  any, 
was  that  of  Bona,  Eind  who  called  Unui^ir  a  ]'rot<«l«jit  only  bccnuso  ho  wu  oscumbeted 
vHhawiie." 

t  '>nc  olegy  pTW  what  we  may  auppo«o  to  haro  boon  tbo  gODorol  «etunatfl  of 

*■  Ra  wtih  •ucli  ut  daMlml,  ihM  nono  «ui  tKj, 
tl  lit*  tw  vmin,  frhfTW  hin  nrron  Uy ; 
U  b*  laWtakt*,  lia  aiUI  *itli  •»  much  wil, 
t£t  im  moK  |Jt««iai^j  tluiti  otlun  ItiL' 

To  this  olrgy  >•  appended  an  epitaph  which  la  loo  coarae  to  be  quoted  .here,    ^niia  U 

lilt  laA  T«rse : — 

■■  la  toe.  atur  a  UuMMUrf  ibami  and  tabta. 
Klaet7  fcara  eailng  and  bnincinal  JobU. 
Sara  matUr  Ilea,  and  tbttt  I*  an  tai  at  IIobbM.' 

-  Htra  Lit!  Tern  RobbM,  Uw  MiBbcat  eS  Uie  aiUon, 
Vim*  OmUi  ba*  ftistiWtA  attabai  out  of  tatUon.* 

J  Hw  fonowiiig  ij  fnm  "Viiions  of  HiJl,"  ascribed  to  Jolm  Bunyan  -. — 

"  Mj^emltu. — I  bad  no  looner  apoke,  but  one  of  the  bormentod  wrotchu  cri«a  out,  with 
a  Bad,  mourning  accent, — 

"  Sure  I  abould  know  that  roioo.     It  muat  be  Epenetiu. 

"I  waaamuxnd  to  buar  my  camo  mcnttouod  by  one  of  tho  inffmal  crrw  ;  and  thflw- 
foie,  being  doaiTona  to  know  who  it  waa,  I  answered:  Yea,  I  am  Epoaetiu;  but  who 
arc  yiu,  in  Uiat  and,  tnat  condition,  that  knows  mc  ? 

"Lam.  £()W.— To  IhJa  tho  lost  unknown  rcpiiixl:  I  wa«  onco  woU  Mquaiul«d  with 
you  upon  earth,  and  had  alniovt  persuaded  you  to  bo  of  my  opinion.  I  dm  the  nnthor 
of  that  celebrated  book,  ao  well  known  by  the  titlu  of '  Ijcriatbau  f ' 

"  fy»K*Uit. — What,  the  great  Hobboa  1  aaid  I.  Are  you  come  hither  F  Yoiir  Toica  ia 
■0  mnch  ohanged,  I  did  not  know  it. 

"  Ii«iUt. — Alaj !  replied  he,  I  am  that  unhappy  man  indeed.    Bat  am  to  fiir  from 
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found  out ;  or,  Au  Answer  to  Mr.  Hobbee'  *  XiCTiathon,'  fa  that  which 
my  Lord  Ckrfndon  bath  passed  otbt,"  wua  written  hy  Johii  White* 
haul,  of  tho  luiier  T«iiiple,  barrister-at-law.  Itut  the  barrister  had 
nothing  to  say  vliich  liad  not  beon  better  said  bv  others.  One  of 
the  best  pieocH  against  liobbes  is  a  little  tract  wanting  the  titlo-po^. 
The  writer  undercook  to  show  from  "  Mr.  JMhrx'  otrn  prtnfiplrn,  that 
the  notions  of  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  just  und  unjust,  goi>d  and 
evil,  are  independent  npon,  and  naturally  and  rationally  antecedent 
to,  the  constitution  of  any  (wmrnonwealth." 

William  i'ike,  a  tdergvnian,  wrote,  "  ExaminatioDfl,  Censuren,  and 
ConfuUtiona"  of  "the  Strange  Man"  and  "his  Strange  Book." 
Alexander  Tlrws*  wrot**  "  leviathan  drawn  out  wi(h  a  Hook."  IIo 
likened  hiniM-lf  to  young  David  encountoxing  Gulialh  when  the  armies 
of  Ismcl  had  been  frightened  hy  the  vast  bulk  of  bis  body,  and  the 
dimensions  of  his  spear  and  aiiuour,  and  his  bragging  imd  defying 
wortls.  "The  learned  had  been  afraid  to  bridle  lAx.  TIobbe«  his 
*  Leviathan;*  l>ut  the  spiritual  shepherd,  the  least  of  the  ti-ibe  of 
Levi,  litUf.  In  his  own  eyes,"  would  show  that  the  bndi^  was  not  so 
terrible  that  peo|>le  should  be  cast  down  even  ut  the  sight  of  him. 
John  Kachard,  D.D.,  wrote  "  Dialogues  between  Philautus  and 
Timolliyi"  that  is,  hiioself  and  Mr.  liobbes.  Tbey  were  dedicated 
to  Gilbert,  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbui-}-  (Sheldon),  and  were  intended. 
to  bo  clever.  Ono  of  them  bogiiit;  by  Pbilautus  a&kiug  Timothy  if 
he  had  not  hanged  liIiuKclf  yul.  Tlic  arehbishop  and  the  doctor  of 
iliviitity  »aw  only  food  f<«r  pa»ti)nc  in  the  great  "  Leviathan;"  but 
they  cuuld  nut  play  with  him  as  vtth  a  bird,  nor,  oa  companions, 
make  a  banquet  of  hira.t 


btine  gTC«t,  tluiL  I  AID  nna  of  tho  mo4l  vretchod  pcnonf  in  aII  thue  Hotr  terrHorloi. 
Ki>r  U  it  11117  i*^i><Ior  that  my  voice  ia  (4inng»d,  ite  1  an  tutv  duuged  in  my  ptindplw, 
tliaiixt>  vliuigwi  too  lata  U>  do  cio  aiiy  good.  For  now  I  know  ihvn:  U 11  God ;  but  O ! 
I  wiiU  Ihet*  were  not ! — for  I  atii  buiii  Up  will  liAvc  iiu  incrf y  on  rii«,  nor  i»  Uiwe  .iiiy 
twwon  Ltibt  Hu  aliould.  I  do  coofesa  tliut  I  wu  lib  foo  oa  eaitb,  nnd  noir  He  ia  mina 
in  bell 

"  IToMm. — O  that  I  oould  but  mj,  I  fool  no  iSie!  Horn  eiuy  would  mjr  toniumta  ba 
to  UiiLt  wt)ioh  I  DOW  find  thom  I  But  oh,  alas!  tho  fin  that  w«  ondnre  ten  Ihonaand 
tlmcA  oscc«ds  ilII  culinary-  fire  in  fi«rcotica>." 

*  Immortalixnl  in  "  Iludibtsa : " — 

■'  TUtn  oat  an  aanicni  1^^  ]ihtlaio|ihcT 

TtuU  ^ad  rraJ  Altiamlrr  lltiit  iirrr. 
And  iwtn  Ibv  wntlil.  u  lio  Rinilil  jimi*. 
Wuniailiabg«]iBfAU'>B  •»<)'"''»  >«**- 

■And  ht  who  raade  tl  hwl  rcail  C^oilmiai, 
thSof,  or  Crhvt  Rai^nt." 


£1  aooBMr  plM* — 


t  Bcnjairan  Loncy,  Buhoii  of  Ely,  nl»o  wrote  agaiiut  Hibhes  e.n  l>i*  unwrtion  of 
noovMrdly,  and  @oth  Ward,  fjuvilian  i'rorcs»«r  of  Geometry  nt  •I'xfonI,  afterwards  Biahop 
of  Exeter,  wroto— "In  Thumin    Qobbei  riiilofophicaia   Kxercltallo  Eplatolies,"    in 
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Did  Uobbcs  really  mcoa  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 

truth  and  falsehood,  hnd  their  origm  from  tho  civil  ralor?    Did  ho 

mean — 

**  Ul  turpi1«r  fttnun. 
X>e«it»t  In  pUcfita  arnlicr  fonnoBU  mpenui  ?" 

or  did  he  only  wish  to  mako  tho  Pisoa  laugh  f  Ho  knew  that  thoro 
were  natural  laws,  unchangeable  and  eternal.  He  said  expressly  that 
what  th'tf  forbid  can  tier^r  be  /aic/til,  nor  what  ifiey  command  be  unlawful. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  fhei-e  existed  no  law, 
according  to  his  definition  of  law ;  but  he  admits  that  what  wo  gene- 
rally understand  by  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong  existed  before  all, 
and  inde[)endcnt  of  all,  civil  society.  Most  of  those  who  ^Tote  against 
HobboM  have  noticed  that  on  this  subject  it  is  difficult  to  reconcilo 
Iiini  with  himself.  "Whatever  he  may  have  meant  by  ascribing 
unlinutcd  power  to  his  grotesque  monster,  we  may,  after  all.  fairly 
chiim  nobbcs  as  n  teacher  of  immutable  morality — im  nssortor  of 
eternal  law. 

John  Hust. 


whicb  bo  oontriTertM  <ill  tb«  doctrhiM  of  Iha  "  Iil^TilU]Mtn,"  mftUpkyiirsliuid  phjrsii^, 
political  and  thaolagical.  But  tlu  gnat  contnwisy  of  Ilolihm'  liib  wna  wtth  Br.  John 
WkJIw,  ■aoLher  profuMor  of  ^oometiy.  Thii  mia  ni<iru]y  ou  quwtiont  of  gminetry, 
iind  n«cd  not  (IttAi'n  ta.  Dr.  Wliewrll  uyv  of  Uobboa'  writiiigH  on  Uiiit  tnbjrct,  tliaC 
tbn;-  vera  ftiU  of  Ihi^  "roost  czti«T«guit  amguioA,  ipisamiat,  and  dogvatiBn  which 
caa  bo  uoagiiiod."  To  iho  liit  of  Hobbvi*  ndvwiMriw  wc  may  iMld  Sir  Itobart 
Fihiwr,  Daoiol  Scargil,  Dr.  Bharrook,  Dc.  John   Tom]iUr,  3Ir.  tjbafto,   ood  KobiMi 
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THE  ILVRRIAGE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
SCOTLAND. 


A  ROYAL  Commission  to  consider  the  laws  of  marriage  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  has  been  fitting  for  upwards  of  two  years.  It 
}iafl  closed  its  evidence,  and  may  be  espeeted  roou  to  make  its  n'port. 
TThat  the  character  of  that  rc])ort  may  be,  is  still  of  course  unkiiown; 
l)ut  the  composition  of  the  Commiseioii  affords  a  clue  to  at  lfa.st  the 
prepoBsesaiona  with  which  the  majority  would  approaeh  the  subject. 
The  members  compri^o  eight  Kngtishmen  to  threo  Scotcliincii,  uiid 
three  Irishmen.  As  the  eoundncss  of  a  system  of  law  is  not  ei^ta- 
bliahed  by  the  number  of  iadiWduala  who  arc  subjected  to  it,  there  la 
no  very  evident  reason  for  this  disparity  in  the  projwrtion  of  the 
persons  whose  natural  prejudices  may  be  assumed,  to  bo  in  favour  of 
that  law  to  which  they  have  been  habituated.  But  even  if  the  national 
rcin-cscntation  had  been  more  equal,  the  faet  that  cloven  out  of  the 
whole  fourteen  are  lawyers  must  have  bid  us  pause  bcforo  acccj)tirg 
the  concluftiona  of  such  a  body  as  decisive  of  the  quetition  Bubmitu-d 
to  thcra.  liuwyers,  as  such,  have  no  peculiar  right,  and  no  special 
competence,  to  prcscribo  the  marriage  law  for  the  community.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  make  thc-m  the  sole  arbiters  of  what  ought 
to  bo  the  system  of  our  poor-laws,  of  our  emigration  laws,  of  our  laws 
about  schools  or  churches,  or  uuist<Ts  and  servanlH,  us  to  subiuit  to 
tlieir  csclusivB  direction  the  principlea  of  our  marriage  laws.     Mor- 
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riage  is  a  social,  not  a  legal  question ;  and  in  social  queMioDB  Inwyera 
have  uo  further  function  than  to  tell  as  how  to  carry  into  effect  the 
principles  which  the  nation  determines.  Nay,  their  very  training 
acts  as  a  certain  disqualiticatioii  of  them  in  any  further  capacit}'.  It 
gives  them  the  habit  of  considering  the  machinery  more  than  the 
result.  They  think  more  of  what  people  should  be  nrnde  to  do,  for 
the  sake  of  legal  convenience,  Ihon  of  what  people  ore  likely  to  do 
fbr  the  sake  of  their  own  conronionce.  Their  desire  is  to  make  law 
Bystomatic,  precise,  absolute,  applying  one  rule  to  every  contingency, 
overriding  with  one  positive  command  every  complication  growing 
out  of  the  infinite  variety  of  human  nature  and  circumstances.  This 
method  appears  very  ])hile«ophical,  and  in  dealing  with  ineri^ly  com- 
mercial or  conventional  nrrangenients,  in  which  it  is  nil  easy  to  conform 
to  one  set  of  regulations  as  to  another,  it  is  often  admirable  aud 
beneficial.  But  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  applv  it  in  cmes  where 
a  higher  law,  base<l  on  the  principles  of  our  nature,  demands  a  more 
liberal  recognition  of  the  diversity  of  human  needs.  Ko  legal  enact- 
ment can  make  mankind  of  one  pattern.  Nor  can  any  rule  keep  men 
from  breaking  through  its  fetters  when  strong  temptation  assails. 
The  resource  of  lawyers  in  such  caftos  is  to  etrragthea  their  rule  by 
nicreosing  the  weight  of  the  penalties  on  disobedience.  But  here  the 
public  must  step  in  to  decide  whether^  after  all,  the  inlliclinn  of  the 
pcnallios  does  not  create  anoraaliesf  abuses,  immoralities,  greater  than 
would  exist  under  a  law  less  theoretically  elegant,  but  more  consonant 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  humanity.  Aud  if  by  reviewing  the 
results  of  the  expei-ience  wo  Have  already  bad,  the  public  can  draw 
its  own  conclusions  nn  this  matter,  the  better  courac  will  be  that  it 
should  decide  and  declare  for  tteelf  (he  principles  which  should  form 
the  basis  of  its  marriage  code,  rather  than  leave  to  lawyers  to  fashion 
fbr  us  a  system  of  perfect  legal  cumpleteuese,  which  we  shall  find  in 
practiee  works  Icidly,  or  works  mischief. 

It  must  bo  remembered  also  that  marriage  is  a  contract  of  a  cha- 
racter entirely  peculiar  in  many  respects.  It  affects  every  class  of 
the  community;  it  is  entered  into  by  the  humblest,  the  most  illiterate, 
the  most  foolish,  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy,  the  educated,  and  the 
pnident ;  it  is  influenced  by  the  eagerest  passions,  and  often  con- 
cluded in  eircumstanecs  when  even  the  steadiest  heads  lose  their 
judgment,  and  the  affections  overpower  the  restrainta  of  reason,  and 
of  all  customary  motives  of  action  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  all 
of  an  importance  exceeding  that  of  any  other  transaction  in  their  lives, 
conoeming  not  merely  property,  stAtion,  and  honour,  but  morality, 
religion,  and  the  eternity  of  eouls.  This  universality  and  immensity 
of  interest  concur  in  requiring  that  all  our  regulations  on  the  subject 
■honld  be  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  so  that  the  most  uninstntcted  may 
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undorstand  them,  and  of  the  ntmost  preciflion,  so  that  the  most  carfr- 
Xean  may  oL«en'e  thorn.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  erident  that  there 
ure  two  di«tinet  elements  iDToIved  in  this  contmct.  There  ia  tliut  of 
Lutuun  biw,  a£Eectiiig  more  civil  rights.  But  there  la  alao  that  of 
diWue  Uw>  briugiug  in  coasideratiotu  of  a  far  lugher  rauge.  Now 
Liw^'ent  are  apt  to  look  exclusively  to  the  former  element.  They 
argue  thut  iu  a  traiituictiou  of  nuch  great  worldly  impui'taDce,  the 
rules  which  guide  otlier  civil  arraiigemeuta  ought  to  be  dtill  more 
rigidly  enforced ;  and  they  oTtvu  ask  if  it  ia  not  monstrous  that 
mmriuge  tihould  be  allowed  to  be  Bolemtiized  with  lesis  formality  than 
attends  the  transfer  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  the  sale  of  goods.  Bat 
when  we  regard  the  consequences  of  the  application  of  these  doctrines 
in  the  two  classes  of  cases  wo  sec  how  the  peculiuritioB  of  the  contract 
of  marriage  must  aSbct  our  conclusions.  It  is  a  snmll  matter  to  uuike 
a  commercial  arrangement  eubjoct  to  fixed  regulatioUB,  and  void  if 
they  arc  neglected.  A  moderate  delay  doow  no  harm,  a  lowyor  can 
bo  consulted  if  there  is  diihculty  iu  understanding  the  law,  aud  nullity 
is  iu  some  cases  only  an  inconvcnicnRC,  and  at  the  very  worst  it  is 
only  a  temporal  loss.  Hut  with  marriage  all  is  diffurcnt.  There  luc 
times  when  impatieucit  or  opportunity  admite  of  ao  delay,  there  are 
oocasiouB  in  which  no  advice  can  be  reaortoil  to,  and  nullity  involves 
consequeDce^  that  are  always  trenieuduus,  and  sometimes  may  even 
reach  beyond  the  grave.  Here  then  it  is  possible  that  in  the  effort 
to  make  a  solemn  and  formal  legal  ceremony  indi»penaable,  and  to 
establiah  fixed  and  unalterable  technical  rules  for  its  vaKdity,  the 
robolt  may  bo  to  set  np  a  human  law  which  shall  be  at  variance  with 
the  Divine,  which  imiy  dciKinite  those  whom  God  has  joined,  may 
forbid  to  man-y  where  religion  commauda  to  morry,  or  may  place 
some  other  t^arthly  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  weak  conitcieuces, 
or  vehement  yet  not  unholy  desire*. 

In  eonaidcring  a  question  so  wide  and  complex,  the  beet  way  of 
simplifying  it  is  to  inquire  Jlrst  what  are  the  exi^tiug  laws,  and  what 
is  the  effect  of  their  oi>enition.     And  bure  we  may  b«giu  with  those 
of  Scotland,  as  sUll  maintaining  rules  which  originally  were  the 
^h  foundation  of  the  marriage  code  of  all  Christendom.     After  con- 

V  sideriug  the  nature  and  ojKtrutiou  of  thi«e,  we  may  proceed  to  review 

^^^  the  working  of  the  changes  wUich  l!)nglijsh  lawyura  have  in  their 
^^H  oountty  engrafted  upon  that  primary  syat«m.  The  lawa  of  Iidji&d 
^^^  nci'd  not  detain  us ;   for  their  stole  peculiarity  is  the  preservation 

^^^  of  fiotae  relics  of  intolcranco  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  between 
^^H         Homan  Catholics  and  I'rotcstonts. 

^^^  la  Scotland,  toUowing  the  example  of  Scripture  (whicb  nowhere 

^^^  enacts,  or  even  suggustrf,  any  marriage  coremuaijil)  and  of  the  Canon 
^^fe       or  oocieut  Church  Law,  tho  consent  of  tho  {lartiea  ia  tho  solo  cesen- 
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tial  to  a  marriage.  This  consont  mny  bo  proTcd  by  any  aufficitmt 
eridonoe.  In  far  tlic  grciitcr  number  of  instance*  it  is  proved  by  a 
religious  coromony,  in  which  a  minister  of  rclij*iou  officiates,  after 
due  pnbliciition  rif  hann-<i,  and  the  marriage  ia  then  called  by  lawyers 
"  regular."  But  this  religioua  ceremony  ia  not  snbjcot  to  any 
reOTrirtion.-i  either  of  timo  or  place,  nnd,  in  point  of  fact,  it  ia 
gcnemlly  performed  in  a  private  house.  If  proclamation  of  banns 
ia  neglected,  the  clergyman  and  the  parties  ore  liable  to  penalties, 
thongh  ihe  marriage  Atondit  good.  Such  a  marriage  is,  however, 
styled  "clandestine."  In  caae«  where  no  religious  ceremony  inter- 
venes, there  is  no  occasion  for  any  public  notice ;  and  nothing  is 
eaeential  except  that  In  nome  way — by  writing  or  by  witneitsas — the 
iitct  of  deliberate  purpoMt  and  concw-nt  nhotild  be  proved.  In  this 
case  the  marriage  is  called  "  irregular,"  and  if  the  consent  was 
exprt'SB  it  is  called  "consent  dt  prestnti."  When  it  is  proved  nolely 
by  witnewefl,  two  are  neceesaiy,  in  conformity  with  the  general  law 
of  evidence  in  Scotland.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  securing  a  more 
solemn  record,  the  parties  go  before  a  magistrate,  and  confess  that 
they  were  married  clandestinely,  undergoing  some  email  fine  as  the 
consequent  penalty.  But  in  some  special  cases  the  law  declares  that 
certain  acts  shall  be  hold  conclusivo  evidence  of  consent.  When, 
under  promioe  of  marriage — proved  either  by  writing  or  confessed 
on  oath — a  man  seduces  a  woman,  the  seduction  itself  is  held  as 
evidence  that  the  promise  has  been  converted  into  actual  consent, 
and  the  marriage  dsU')^  from  the  period  of  that  conversion.  This 
is  technically  distinguished  as  marriage  "  by  promise,  sitbsequenie 
eopulti."  When,  again,  a  man  and  womon  give  themselves  oat  as 
married,  so  that  they  are  generally  nndemtood  to  be  snch  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  which  they  reside,  the  law  holds  Uiat  permitted 
repatation  to  be  evidence  that  consent  has  at  Bome  timo  been  given, 
without  demanding  proof  of  more  formal  and  preciw  contract.  In 
this  oaso  the  marriage  is  said  to  be  cstabli^cd  by  "  habit  and 
repnte." 

Any  inconvenience  which  might  follow  from  the  diiEoulty  of  fixing 
the  exact  date  in  these  two  lost  casoeof  irregular  marriage  is  obviated 
by  the  oncient  role,  derived  aUo  from  the  Cbinon  Law,  that  marriage 
legitimatizes  the  previooB  offspring.  ^Ind  it  may  bo  observed, 
in  passing,  that  this  rale  leads  indirectly  to  some  injustice  being 
dona  to  tho  character  of  Scotland  in  point  of  morality,  &n  tested  by 
statistics.  Many  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  arc  legitimatized  by 
the  subtiequent  marriage  of  their  parents,  which  has  always  been 
intended,  but  which  there  i«  in  Scotland  no  legal  rea.son  for  eelo- 
brating  before  the  birth.  But  in  England,  as  such  subsequent  legiti- 
mation has  no  place,  to  evade  bastardy  the  father  and  mother  must 
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marry  boforo  tho  birth.  Hence,  as  the  registrars  iu  both  oountriefl 
only  note  the  position  of  the  parents  at  the  date  of  birth,  it  happens 
that  many  more  illegitimato  tirtM  are  regiBtcrcd  in  Scotland  than 
in  England;  but  it  does  not  follow  cither  that  there  has  been  more 
immorality  before  marriage,  or  that  there  are  moro  bastards  oiiating 
at  IV  later  age.  Ail  that  ia  shown  by  the  registers  is,  only  that  more 
pareuta,  who  have  been  guilty  of  immorality,  mnrry  before  a  child  is 
born  in  England  than  in  Scotland. 

But  another,  and  more  important,  misnpprf:hension,  not  founded 
on  statistics,  prevails  in  England,  even  among  many  well-educated 
persons,  respecting  the  marriage  customs  of  Scotland.  They  have 
an  idea  that  the  exceptional  forma  of  irregular  marriage  arc  really 
those  in  ordinary  use.  Grave  judges  have  oven  stated  in  evidence 
before  select  committees  of  Parliament,  that  they  suppose  it  ia 
seldom  that  a  marriage  in  Scotland  is  solemnized  by  a  clergyman! 
For  the  information,  then,  of  aouthern  readers  of  this  Review,  it 
may  be  right  to  repeat  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  marriages 
in  Scotland,  probably  at  leaat  999  in  1,000,  are  regular,  entered  into 
after  due  proclamation  of  banns,  and  solemnized  with  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  diflbring  oiily  from  the  like  ceremonial  in  England  in 
that  they  arc  celebrated  in  a  private  house,  instead  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical building.  So  distinctly  la  this  the  fact,  that  if  each  ScoUtman 
and  ijcotdwoman  will  consult  their  own  rocoUocttouB,  thoy  will  find 
that  scarcely  any  among  them  can  recall  an  Inatauce  in  which  indi- 
viduals j)crsona/ly  known  lo  thcin  have  been  married  irregularly. 
Tho  cases  of  irregular  marriage  are  always  tJiose  in  which  secrecy, 
or  some  Iosh  reputable  purpose,  has  been  the  motive ;  and  this  is  of 
at  least  aa  rare  occurrence  under  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland  as  of 
England. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  on  this  fact  two  opposing  arguments  have 
been  founded  :  tirst,  that  if  tho  irregular  marriages  are  so  rare,  it  is 
needless  to  contiuue  tho  law  which  sanctions  them ;  and  next,  that 
there  may  really  be  more  than  we  know  of.  because  there  may  be 
many  who  are  iu  doubt  whether  thoy  are  married  or  not.  The  first 
question  turns  on  the  point  whether  secrecy  con  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
in%-ariably  forbidden,  and  it  may  be  left  tilt  wo  see  what  the  English 
law  has  boon  obliged  to  concede  in  this  respect.  Tho  second  requires 
us  to  distinguish  the  class  of  persons  among  whom  sneh  doubtful 
unions  oin  possibly  be  found.  Now,  in  the  firat  place,  let  us  obaerre 
that  it  is,  in  fiict,  one  of  the  leading  advantages  of  Uie  law  of  Scot- 
land that  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  when  tho  parties  wish  to  avoid 
it.  In  all  regular  marriages,  for  instance  (having  the  advantage,  it 
will  be  seen,  over  the  like  claas  of  EitgUsh  mamages),  there  can  be 
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no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  le^nl  marriage,  for  ae  thore  la  nothing 
eeaential  but  consent,  and  consent  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt, 
thoro  is  no  room  for  error  in  form.  As  little  douht  can  there  be 
where  the  consent  has  been  eipre-ssed  by  parties  who  really  moon  it, 
although  not  in  prewnce  of  a  priest,  nor  even  publicly,  but  privately, 
before  witnesses,  or  in  WTiting.  A  declaration,  oral  or  written,  that 
is  meant  to  bo  plnin  and  honest,  ia  subject  to  no  doubt.  The  sole 
cases,  then,  in  which  there  is  room  for  doubt  are  those  in  which 
marriage  is  cstabUshod  by  dubious  luiiguugu  of  consent;  or  by  a 
dubious  promise  preceding  seduction;  or  hy  a  dubious  reputation  in 
tlio  ueigLboiu-houd.  It  may  bo  reasouably  quuetioued  if  tUaso 
instances  are  numerous ;  nay,  li"  they  ctjuld  be  numerous  iu  any 
decently  moral  atato  of  society  ;  for  they  are  all  cases  in  which  the 
partius  have  not  only  refused  the  jiublic  meuus  of  marriage  (for 
which  they  may  have  hud  very  good  and  proper  rtasons},  but  in 
which  they  have  pur|)oseIy  resorted  to  equivocal  means  even  in 
private,  to  excuse  or  cover  an  illicit  connection.  They  have  been 
Ir^'ing  either  to  deceive  one  another,  or  to  deceive  the  public ;  and 
not  the  marriage  law,  but  their  own  designs,  have  led*to  the  existence 
of  doubt  us  to  their  po!^ition. 

But  whether  rare  or  common,  let  ua  conaidcr  more  closely  the  real 
nature  of  the  difficulty  thus  raised.  It  applies,  as  we  have  seen,  solely 
to  those  who  have  been  designedly  ambiguouR.  But  ran  it  bo  con- 
ceived that  any  number  of  these  would  have  been  driven  into  real 
marriage  by  the  certainty  that  their  private  arrangements  would  not 
bo  marriage  P  Let  us  take  first  the  cone  of  the  marriage  by  "  habit 
and  repute."  A  man  and  a  woman  live  together,  and  for  their  con- 
venience give  out  that  thoy  are  married,  oil  the  while  knowing  they 
not,  nnd  meaning  not  to  be  married.     Is  it  reasonable  to  suppooe 

It  they  would  not  have  lived  together  at  all  if  there  had  been  no 
chance  of  the  connection  being  ultimately  declur»l  to  be  marriage  P 
Is  it  not  evident  that,  since  they  do  not  want  to  bo  married,  the 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  result  must  rather  deter  than  encourage  a 
connection  under  such  a  name?  Is  it  not  also  plain  that  in  any 
caae  the  sinful  connection  would  have  bfien  carried  on  just  the  same 
had  there  not  been  the  cloak  of  reputed  marriage,  only  it  might  have 
been  private  instead  of  open?  Ail  that  is  effected  by  the  difference 
in  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  is,  in  fact,  only  this — that  in  England 
there  are  a  great  many  more  illicit  connections  whi'.h  are  temporarily 
concealed  uudet-  the  prclouce  of  marriage  than  Uiere  are  in  Scotland. 
And  the  whole  lugal  eiluct  of  the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  is, 
that  it  actually  duvs  convert,  in  occasional  cases,  that  pretended 
marriage  into  a  real  one;  a  result  which  may  be  ^'cry  inconvenient 
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to  rc«pe<ctable  libertines,  but  sareW  ta  not  adt'erse  to  morality,  nor 
injorioua  to  public  decency.* 

Any  one  who  known  t^e  social  babito  of  the  two  coontries  can  be 
at  no  loM  to  recall  exsmpleo  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrinee.  It  ia 
onfortunately,  bat  conapicuously,  true  that  a  looser  state  of  principle 
exists  among  the  upper  ranka  in  England  than  is  to  be  openly  found 
in  Bcotland.  I  use  sd^'isedly  the  word  "  openly,"  for  no  one  can 
pre«umo  to  trace  private  oonduct.  But  of  the  shamelesa  women  who, 
in  public  places  in  London,  vie  in  display  with  matrons  and  nuiidens 
of  rank,  a  very  conaidcFahle  proportion  arc  kept  under  the  temporary 
name  of  wives  of  tboir  "protectors."  In  lower  ranks  also  it  is 
common  for  a  mistreaa  to  receive  the  appellation  of  wife  until  conve> 
nlence  no  lon^r  calls  for  maintenance  of  the  deception.  There  arc 
aloriea  current  at  the  Bar  of  eminent  members  of  the  profession  who 
OTory  year  carry  a  different  "  wife  "  with  them  on  circuit,  or  on  their 
Yacatioii  tour.  It  is  obTiou<t  that  the  law  of  Scotland  makes  sooh 
arrangements  far  too  dangerous  to  lie  indul<*ed  in  in  that  country. 
And  it  is  [HUfflhlo  to  imagine  that  this  un:^ccommodating  sc^'crity  is 
the  real  cause  which  leads  to  so  much  of  the  declamation  in  Kngtish 
nowspapertt  abour,  the  burlmrous  xLatc  of  1ho  law,  nnder  which  "people 
find  themselves  married  withnut  ever  having  meant  it !"  Dut  it  doc» 
not  follow  that  the  law  of  Scotland  Hlinidd  \w  nlterod  in  order  to  give 
lacilitiM  to  English  joumalfnt*  to  import  a  succession  of  "wives" 
into  Scotland  during  their  holidays. 

Take,  again,  the  only  other  case  in  which  uncertainty  con  exist- 
that  in  which  a  woman  chooses  to  be  satisfied  with  an  ambignons 
declaration  or  pronu«e.  It  is  no  less  cortaiu  thst  iu  such  cusea  as 
these  the  absolute  impossibility  of  constituting  marriage  in  that  way 
vcnild  not  prevent  yielding  to  sin.  These  are  oocaoioms  in  which 
privacy  is  observed  from  dome  necessity  of  circimistances,  but  in  which 
the  passions  are  veheineni ,  and  the  rostrainta  of  reason  and  conscience 
are  weak.  In  such  circumstances  it  ic  seen  by  the  innumerable 
actions  in  England  for  damages  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
Or  for  seduction,  in  which  such  a  promise  has  been  the  principal 
inducement,  that  n  mere  promise  of  that  naturo  is  often  sufhcient  to 
lead  to  a  woman's  fall.  But  in  Scotland,  actions  in  which  a  promise 
of  marriage  is  proved  are  csooedingly  rare,  although  iu  that  country 
the  woman  hocself  may  always  sac  for  domagoe  for  seduction,  while 

*  I  hfcTO  OB  fonasr  occ&nona  oxpTMMit  lui  opinion  tluit,  for  tlio  sake  of  ntt«inui£  «n 
ummilAticn  of  tbolsw,  the  ScflttJAhnnetliod  nf  proving  ntnrrio^  bf  "  habit  and  repute" 
might  b«  raairanccd.  Futlin'  obicivrntion  on  the  nci&L  eonseqnencai  that  ^A  whan 
thii  rule  ii  not  in  fon:«,  faavo  luJ  ma  kgwevt^  to  doubt  tha  ^risdom  of  "■nH'^g  sneh  a 
sacriiic*.  Al  tlw  Mono  time  it  may  be  also  olwcn'^  that  mcro "  reputation  "  is  coiutlUiUy 
admlUMl  M  svRicient  uviilnnco  of  marrio^  srcn  in  Engliih  Law  Cotula,  unJoa*  Ui«  dot 
in  formally  diapuUd,  anil  of  tecvnt  dalo.* 
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in  England  action  is  only  allowed  whore  lier  seduction  has  led  to  loss 
of  Lur  Mrrices  to  a  pairut  or  master.  To  wlijit  are  we  to  altributo 
the  comparative  infntquency  of  lue  of  this  means  of  seduction  in 
Scotland  ?  It  aeeiiis  plainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  raake«  its 
use  an  evidence  of  marriage,  and  that  men  fear  to  resort  to  it.  This 
is  a  clear  gain  to  morality.  And  how  is  that  law  to  be  blamed  of 
which  the  efiect  is  only  to  diminiKh  the  temptations  to  seduction,  and 
sometimes  to  convert  into  marriage  a  connection  which  a  harsher 
letter  would  dfmounce  as  invariably  concubinage  P 

It  acoms  clear,  then,  that  tho  known  operation  of  the  law  itaclf 
tonds  (0  check  tho  exiBtcnou  of  occasions  in  which  it  can  como  into 
practical  operation,  and  that  tho  idea,  of  thuro  being  many  cases  in 
which  any  uncertainty  abont  tho  fact  of  marriage  exists  is  wholly 
baaolees  and  incrc^blc,  as  well  as  contrary  to  general  belief.  I}ut  u 
dlArent  objection  is  sometimea  iirged  against  such  an  operation  of 
the  law,  which  needs  only  to  be  plainly  stated  to  be  reprobated.  It 
ia  said  that  it  favours  tho  attempts  of  designing  women  to  inveigle 
young  men  of  rank  into  a  marriago,  that  it  allows  of  marnagea  with- 
out dun  notice  to  parents,  and  that  it  favours  secret  marriages,  to  the 
hurt  of  innno(>nt  poninns  afterwartls.  How  does  it  do  any  of  these  f 
I^y  simply  decluring  that,  withoni  any  reference  to  rank  or  age,  it  is 
better  to  recognise  marriage  than  to  rocmgnise  fornication.  We  havo 
but  the  choice  between  the  two.  No  law  can  prevent  both.  No  law 
can  creato  prudence,  honesty,  openness,  honour,  chastity.  It  must 
take  men  and  women  as  i(  finds  them,  and  learo  each  to  hear  the 
penalty  of  their  own  misdeeds,  or  incaution,  or  of  the  misdeeds  of 
cithers.  But  are  wo  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  protection  for  high  rank, 
or  for  parental  authority,  or  for  future  dupes,  by  declaring  that  yoimg 
men  may  commit  any  sin  but  imitrimony  ?  Is  it  too  much  for  the 
morals  of  civili/atiou  to  insist  that  marriage  is  in  nearly  all  these 
cases  by  far  the  least  of  the  evils  into  which  hot  young  blood  can 
fall?  At  least,  here  we  have  experience  on  the  side  of  Scotland.  It 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  not  more  misalliances,  nor  more  contracts 
entered  into  secretly,  nor  more  cases  of  bigamy  through  the  first 
marriage  being  concealed,  in  Scotland  than  in  England — the  suffi- 
cient reason  for  which  will  be  seen  when  wo  come  to  consider  what 
tho  marnago  law  of  that  country  is. 

When,  then,  we  take  a  broad  view  of  tho  operation  of  the  marriage 
law  in  Scotland,  we  see  that  it  is  in  its  essonco  tho  moet  simple  I  bat 
can  bo  conceived ;  devoid  of  any  entangling  legal  ibrme,  though 
lending  itscli'  readily  to  the  combination  of  such  rebgioos  rite  as  the 
parlies  desire  to  add  to  make  it  nuin;  solemn.  Wc  see  that  it  is  so 
clear  that  honest  people  cannot  make  a  blunder  about  it.  Wc  see  that 
it  inttffpases  the  most  powerful  reetraints  on  the  eomraisaion  of  sin. 
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whether  openly  or  surreptilioualy.  TVo  see  that  where  doubt  exisU 
at  all,  it  exists  only  in  the  case  of  the  intentionally  imuiural.  and 
that  the  practical  consequence  of  the  doubt  in  only  to  coavert  iato 
marriage  in  some  few  case*  a  cocnection  which  the  law  of  Englaiul 
■woald  always  miike  concubinage.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  draw 
(he  inference  that  the  objections  to  it  come  only  from  three  classca : 
the  Brut  being  lai\-yers,  who  like  to  have  alrict  law  at  all  costs;  the 
second  being  libertines,  who  like  no  diSculties  interposed  in  thovra}' 
of  indulgence  in  their  shameful  puriioses,  and  who  especially  hat«  to 
be  caught  in  the  snares  they  set  for  others;  the  third  being  the 
guardians  of  ari-stocmtic  privilege,  who  would  rather  see  a  peer  seduce 
than  marry  a  girl  of  hiunbb  birth. 

It  is  less  easy  to  stale  the  requircmcnta  of  a  Tolid  marriage  in 
England  than  in  Scotland.  The  old  law  of  England  was  very  eimiLir 
to  that  of  IScolland.  Many  great  lawyers  laid  down  that  consent 
alone,  without  any  intervention  of  religious  rite,  was  enough  lo  cod- 
fititute  a  valid  inarriago.  A  great  many  years  indeed  after  this  system 
had  hoon  aboliwhcd,  the  Houmo  of  Lords  had  occasion  to  consider  the 
point  on  an  appeal ;  and  their  opinion  was  so  equally  divided,  that  it 
waa  only  tho  IbrnL  in  which  the  appeal  nomo  boibre  them  that  led  to 
a  deeiwon  lh:it  the  iiituriiOHltion  of  it  clergyman  had  always  been 
noce»8aiy.  Itut  this  question  is  of  less  con-sequence,  because  it  was 
at  least  admicti^d  on  all  sides  thai  consent  to  marriage,  or  living 
together  under  the  name  of  mamnge,  ci-eatod  a  bond  so  strong  that 
eilhcr  (if  the  parties  might  at  any  time,  even  if  another  marriage  hod 
mc;iufiiiic  Biqwrveued,  compel  the  other  to  go  through  the  complete 
ceremony.  But  the  law  of  England  was  not  equally  scrupulous  with 
that  oi  Scotluud  in  regard  to  the  character  oud  position  of  those  who 
might,  in  the  name  of  religion,  perform  the  full  rite.  By  on  old 
statute  in  Scotland,  any  clergyman  celebrating  mariiage  without  due 
obsfrvaiico  of  the  preliminaries  of  banns  was  liable  to  punishment. 
The  C'hurch,  also,  would  undoubtedly  have  deposed  from  his  clerical 
fimctioii  any  minister  who  degradt^  it  by  irreverence  or  fraud.  But 
neither  tLo  civil  nor  the  ecclesiastical  law  iu  England  madt-  any  such 
provision  tor  deceucy  and  order.  The  consequence  was  that  disgraced 
but  not  disrobed  clergymen  ("  Fleet  parbous,"  as  they  wore  colled, 
because  cither  in  coiiliuement  iji  the  Fleet  prison  for  debt,  or  haunting 
its  purlieu.*')  were  found  in  abundance,  who  at  any  hour  of  day  fir 
iLtght,  with  no  notice,  and  witli  no  queations  o^ked,  were  ready,  for 
whatever  fees  in  coin  or  liquor  they  could  extort,  to  perform  the 
marriage  cercmouy  according  lo  tho  fonna  of  the  Church.  A  writer 
in  the  Corn/ii/l  Mngnzine  has  recently  giveu  some  extracts  from  tho 
registers  kept  by  those  infamous  clerical  brokers,  from  which  their 
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degradation,  and  the  inexpressible  imniornlity  of  th6  proceedings  to 
whirh  thev  lent  the  cover  of  their  prieatly  functions,  are  only  too 
loothjwjmcly  apparent.  A  remerly,  it  iras  clear,  waft  needed.  Bnt 
instead  of  seeking  that  n-hieh  hiid  been  found  effectual  in  Scotl.ind  to 
pwrent  the  profanation,  tho  English  lawyers  took  a  wholly  different 
line.  The  Marriage  Act  (:26  Geo.  II.  c.  3;i)  enncted  that  publication 
of  banai  should  be  an  essential ;  that  the  publication  fihould  be  upon 
throe  siiccessive  Sundays  ;  thut  it  should  take  place  in  the  churche* 
of  the  pari><lies  to  which  both  parties  belonged ;  and  that  the  marriage 
should  be  celebrated  in  a  church  in  which  banns  were  published.  An 
error  or  defect  in  any  ot"  these  requirements  not  merely,  as  in  Scot- 
laud,  involved  the  parties  iu  penalties,  but  was  declared  t<)  amiiil  tho 
maiTiage.  Dut  curiously  enough,  the  important  matter  of  publicatioa 
of  banns  was  sttll  ulluwod  to  be  evaded  by  procuring  a  license  Lu  dia- 
ponse  vt'itli  them  from  one  of  the  surrogulcs  of  the  bishop,  of  uhuta 
there  are  many  in.  each  djoceso.  This  iiceu»e  la  avtiilublu  only  for 
marriage  in  the  church  it  specifies,  and  one  of  the  porlius  was  required 
to  reside  for  four  (uow  two_)  weeks  wilhiu  the  pariah.  But  »ucU 
licenses  am  grunted  ou  upplicutiuii,  and  on  puymuut  uf  the  fees  (about 
£.'i),  tho  only  prelimiuary  being  thut  the  party  ajjplying  should  swear 
that  both  are  of  age,  or,  if  not,  thut  they  have  the  cousent  of  paruuta 
or  guardians.  The  Act  declared  thut  want  of  such  consent  should, 
in  the  case  of  license,  annul  the  man'iagc.  When  banna  were  used, 
consent  of  jiarenta  was  not  made  necessary,  but  express  dissent  would 
■uinnl  the  marriage  of  a  minor. 

This  Act  continued  in  ojjcration  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  but 
at  last  public  opinion  could  no  longer  bear  its  harshness.  It  was 
found  that  an  error  might  very  cosily  and  very  innocently  bo  made 
in  publishing  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  that  the  peimlty  of 
annulling  the  raarnugc  was  an  invitation  to  the  frauduleut  to 
moke  such  an  ori'or.  It  was  also  found  that  tho  like  penalty  in 
case  of  a  marriago  had  by  license,  when  one  of  the  {lartics  falsely 
nrore  that  consent  of  parents  had  been  obtained,  oficred  most  con- 
Tcniont  facilities  for  satisfying  tho  scruples  of  a  young  woman  by 
a  strictly  regular  marriage,  which  could  adtorwards  bo  rcimdiatcd 
in  consequence  of  a  perjury  of  which  she  ha<I  not  Iwcn  cognizant. 
In  a  new  Act,  the  4  Geo.  tV.  c-  76,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
present  code,  thesv  defects  were  renicdit"d  by  the  enactment  that 
error*  in  the  ceremony,  or  in  the  banns,  ur  falsehood  in  the  oath 
on  which  a  license  i«  obtained,  should  not  annul  the  marriage  unless 
the  error  had  been  committed  wilfully  and  in  the  knowledge  of  both 
parties.  But  even  this  was  found  not  sufRcient  relaxation,  DI.s- 
senters  objected  to  be  0)an*ie<l  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  somo 
persons  objected,  to  any  religious  ceremony  at  all.     Permission  has, 
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therefore,  been  given  timt  the  marriage  may  be  celebrated  in  any 
chapel  dalf  registered  fur  the  puqKisa,  or  even  in  the  office  of  the 
fi^gitntniT  of  Births,  Deathd,  and  Marriages  of  the  district.  In  thO' 
Utter  case,  instead  of  banns,  the  notice  of  marriage  nniKl  be  read  at 
throo  woekU*  meetings  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  These  are  the 
loading  provisions  of  the  present  lav,  but  they  are  contained  in  a 
Tost  number  of  enacting,  declaring,  amending,  and  repealing  aote, 
and  it  would  be  wholly  impoasible  in  reasonable  bounds,  and  with 
regard  to  elpamcaa  for  popular  comprehension,  to  set  forth  all  the 
statutory  provfaions  by  which  marriage  in  England  is  affected. 

But  out  of  the  history  itself  of  those  changes  wo  may  draw  some 
▼My  positive  conclusions.  England  has  tried  the  experiment  of 
making  th«  validity  of  marriages  dc]>cnd  on  clerical  cclcbrationa, 
on  publicity,  and  on  consent  of  parents.  In  every  one  of  iIigso 
points  she  has  been  compelled  to  alter  her  law.  The  eonsequenco 
was  found  to  be  too  terrible,  and  the  amount  of  sin  to  which  enforce- 
ment of  the  legal  rule  led  was  too  serious  to  allow  the  sj'st«ni  to 
stand.  We  must  therefore  take  it  an  established  by  experieni-c  that 
none  of  these  elements  can  henceforth  bo  enforced  by  the  penalty  o£j 
nullity  of  the  marriage. 

But  when  this  penalty  has  been  relaxed  we  really  arrive  at  a 
liberty  of  marriage  not  verj-  different  in  substance  from  that  of 
Scotland.     It  is  quite  putisible,  fur  iiiHtaucn,  in  Kngland  that  a  valid 
marriage  should  be  coiiirtituted  by  u  hhain  religious  ceremony,  per- 
formed in  a  hum,  by  a  sham  clergyman,  under  false  names,  between 
a  boy  of  fourteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve,  witliout  a  word  of  notice 
to  aiiyliiKly ;  for  if  only  one  of  the  parties  is  in  the  belief  that  the^ 
plaoe  is  u  churuh  or  chapel,  the  minister  a  clergyman,  and  the  names 
eoiToiTt,  the  marriage  elands  good,  despite  the  fraud  of  the  others 
jiurty   in   any   of  theee  respects.     Furthermore,  under  any  circum-l 
atancGs,  a  inarriiigc  will  be  good,  however  young  the  parties,  however 
unknown  the  fad  tii  their  parents  or  others,  nnd  if  by  license,  however. 
inaccurate  the  uiuucs,  the  only  cousequence  of  false  names  in  the  case  i 
of  a  license  being  loss  of  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  marriage. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  obBer\'ed  that  cvcrv  one  of  theiio  provisions  as  to  J 
time,  place,  or  notice  may  be  dispensed  with  by  a  special  licenas^, 
granted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  only  to  peers  or  pcntona  of 
high  influence. 

The  consequence,  practically,  is  that  tbere  is  no  further  difficidty 
in  contracting  a  accret  marriage  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  when- 
e\-cr  the  parties  seriously  wish  it  to  he  kept  secret.  It  is  but  a 
matter  of  £3  to  get  a  license,  which,  though  false  in  names  and  in 
overy  other  particular,  warrants  a  marriage  that  cannot  be  over- 
tnnied.    If  -diat  expense  or  risk  be  too  rnacb,  it  is  easy  for  thai 
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partios  so  to  arrnnge  their  rcsidcnoc  aa  to  havo  the  banns  duly 
published  in  their  proper  namee,  hut  in  jmrishes  whero  no  one  is 
the  wiser  for  the  announcement.  Ho  clearly  h  this  tact  now  recog- 
nised, that  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  is  a  groat  opponent  of  the  Scottish 
sjratem,  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  Inst  session,  that  he 
uru  oonvinccd  the  Kngliuh  s}'s(cm  of  banns  was  of  no  use  as  a  means 
of  publicity.  Consequently,  there  in  quite  an  muoh  risk  in  England 
as  in  Scotland  of  a  aubtwquent  marriage  being  defeated  by  the  dis- 
cover}' of  a  prior  one  that  had  been  kept  concealed.  Bigamy  ap- 
pears, by  the  criminal  stati«tic«,  to  be  fully  as  common  in  the  South 
as  in  the  North.  Ami  the  reconis  of  the  Divorce  and  other  law 
courts,  as  veil  as  tJie  facts  that  nre  every  day  coming  to  light  in 
society,  prove  that  there  ore  as  many  marriages  contiact^d  by  young 
meu  and  women  without  the  knowledge  of  their  friends,  as  many 
in  which  the  alliance  is  on  one  side  or  other  dii<reputable,  and  as 
many  in  which  the  ejustenco  of  a  prior  secret  marriage  proves  the 
ruin  and  roiaery  of  others,  under  the  legislation  of  JSugland  as 
under  the  so-called  louse  rules  of  Scotland. 

Such  then  being  the  facilities  which  the  English  law,  under  the 
teaching  of  experience,  has  been  driven  to  accord  to  clandestine 
marriage,  let  us  nuw  ejtamine  the  practical  operution  of  the  restric- 
tioQS  which  remain.  A  marriage  is  noU  if  the  parties  "knowingly 
and  wilfully  intermarry  in  any  other  plsee  than  a  church  or  chapel 
in  which  banns  may  lawfully  be  published ;"  or  if  they  marry 
without  duo  publication  of  bauns  or  license  ;  or  if  the  ceremony  is 
celebrated  by  any  person  not  "  in  holy  orders  ;"  unless  the  marriage 
is  in  a  Dissenter's  chapel  or  in  the  registrar's  o&tx. 

As  to  the  flrst  of  tfiese  requhiites,  we  have  to  ask,  What  is  a 
church  P  Most  people  may  think  that  an  caBily-answcred  question  ; 
but  cases  in  the  Knglinh  ]aw-book.<i  show  it  to  be  often  a  difficult 
one.  Tho  rains  of  a  church  have  been  held,  in  virtue  of  an  adher- 
ing odour  of  connecration,  to  be  a  snitabln  place  for  celebrating 
marriages  in."  Tlie  verfry  adjoining  a  church  has  been  held  to  bo 
the  church  for  the  same  piirpoi«e  ;  bat  the  chapel  of  an  embassy  has 
been  hold  not  to  be.  Again,  if  a  ohturh  is  not  left  in  ruins,  but  is 
rebuilt,  it  needs  a  frc^h  consecration  and  a  fresh  authority  as  a 
place  for  publishing  bauns  and  celebrating  marriages  ;  and  omission 
of  some  of  these  ceremonies  throws  grai^e  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
all  the  marriages  sulemuized  w'ithiii  the  walls.  Every  session  Acts 
of  Parhamcut  ore  passed  to  remedy  some  of  tbeao  unfortunate  lapses. 
Tho  preambles  of  two  of  these  Actti  pa.^sed  within  the  last  couple  of 

"  In  a  pQ^ulnr  publi<»tiQa  it  would  T^o  uMlora  to  cite  tha  roporta  m  wliieli  tho  eaew  I 
nhr  to  Kt*t  to  b<;  found.  I  (into  Kinm  Uio  ualboiiUea  for  mGh  etstWMot  nuMk  ham,  in 
-u  pap«r  KiibHUtted,  at  their  nquoai,  to  th«  Koyal  CJoouiuanaa  on  tho  UuriasQ  Iawi. 
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years,  will  sufficiontly  show  tboir  character.  The  firet  declarea  that 
"the  church  of  Sydmoaton,  in  the  county  of  SoutbamptoD.  was 
ta^cu  down  for  the  purpose  of  being'  rebuilt,  and  a  new  church  was 
thereupon  erected  upon  the  old  foundations,  and  opened  for  divine 
Mirice  on  28th  May,  lUoS,  and  divers  marriages  bad  been  »inco 
aolemnizcd  therein  under  the  impression  that  as  the  said  church  van 
built  on  ground  heretofore  duly  consecrated,  othor  consecration  was 
unnecesttar}',  and  no  conRocration  tuok  place  until  17tb  Aii^u5;t, 
1865."  In  the  caso  of  tbo  ttecoml,  the  prcauiblo  bears  tbuT.  tbn 
chapel-of-eoAc,  called  St.  James  the  Grrafer,  in  the  parish  of  Luni- 
boame  and  county  of  Berks,  «  wo^  on  12th  April,  1H53,  duly  cnii- 
aecratc^,  but  no  nutboriiy  )md  ever  been  given  by  the  bishop  for  the 
piiblicution  of  the  biinns  anil  eolRmiii^ution  of  marriages  therein, 
and  divern  marringes  have  nevertheless  been  RolemntKed  in  the  Kuid 
chapel  under  an  erroneous  impression,  on  the  part  of  the  ininiHter 
thereof,  that  by  virtue  of  the  said  consecration  or  otherwise,  mar- 
riages might  be  lawfully  solemnized  therein."  Consequently,  till 
the  fut^t  is  luckily  discovered,  there  has  been  an  indefinite  number 
of  marriages  celebrated  for  a  do^n  years  together,  which  all  the 
while  «iT  U'gnlly  worthless,  and  which  only  by  Act  of  Parliament 
can  be  converted  subsequentlv  into  legal  unions !  It  is  thus  plain 
that  not  only  bride  and  hridegroom,  hut  the  clergyman  himself, 
may  often  have  eitreme  difficulty,  aud  fall  into  fat^l  error*,  in  try- 
ing to  fulfil  what  seems  the  veiy  simple  injunction  that  the  cerernouy 
must  be  performed  in  a  regular  church. 

^ow  let  us  look  ut  the  matter  of  proclamation  of  banns.  Although 
it  is  now  confessed  even  by  Kngliuh  laivi,'ers  that  this  ceremony  is 
useless,  and  probably  it  may  therefore  bo  abrogated,  the  questions 
that  have  arisen  upon  it  mil  still  be  important,  becauAC  they  will 
apply  to  any  enactment  which  requires  the  parties  to  give  their  real 
names  for  registration.  IJut  what  is  to  ho  considered  the  real  name 
is  often  a  very  difficult  question.  It  has  been  held  ia  one  case  that 
when  the  Christian  name  of  the  husband  woe  given  as  John  only, 
there  being  really  two  Christian  names.  Honry  John,  the  marriage 
was  void.  In  that  and  some  Hinn'hir  oanoa  the  ground  of  the  decision 
was,  not  that  the  one  [larty  bad  in  any  way  deceived  the  other,  but 
that  thero  was  u  di&parity  of  ago  and  station,  and  an  intention  to 
oecapo  publicity  !  Within  the-  hist  twi>  yearn  there  was  a  ease  in  which 
a  man  gave  liia  name  as  Henry  Wells,  instead  of  George  Henrj' 
Wells,  lo  which  omission,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  the  woman 
assented ;  and  on  this  ground  the  marriage  was  snlwrquently  set 
aside  in  a  suit  at  the  instance  of  the  husband's  father,  against  tbo 
wish  of  both  parties!  But  not  merely  the  omission,  but  the  uddi- 
tioD  of  a  Christian  name  will  sometimes  annul  the  marriage.     There 
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18,  however,  no  certain  rule  on  tlie  subject :  the  jutl|?C8  have  declared 
that  ihe  result  will  depend  on  fho  circumstances  of  cacb  case. 
Aiauretily  a  doctrine  leading  to  far  greater  uncertainty  than  any 
that  can  be  discovered  in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Xheso  were  indeed  cases  in  which  there  had  been  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  law.  But  there  is  another  class  in  which  thoro  has  been 
no  Huch  dosiro,  yet  in  which  error  in  form  has  proved  no  \<?m  fEital. 
In  one  much-conaidcred  caec,  the  vonutn's  name  had  been  crruiieoi»Iy 
entcreil  in  Iho  register  of  baptism?,  and  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage it  waa  thought  that  the  safe  course  was  to  ubo  the  name  so 
rc^stpred ;  but  it  waa  aftorwurde  held  that  this  was  wrongs,  and  that 
consequently  hor  marriage  waa  null.  In  another  case  Ihe  woman 
ufted  a  wrong  name  "  in  a  mere  idle  froHc,"  and  this  was  also  held 
fatal.  But  what  to  do  in  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  change  of 
name,  or  in  which  a  name  i>f  reputation  has  bei'n  used  by  which  the 
parly  ia  better  known  than  by  his  or  her  real  name,  is  an  extremely 
difficult  question,  which  the  Engli«h  judgos  have  often  adverted  to, 
but  on  which  they  have  laid  down  no  clear  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
parties  so  8ttunt«d.     A  cruel  situfition  enough  \ 

But  though  the  law  is  thus  hard  on  people  who  are  either  cnroless 
or  have  the  misfortune  to  stand  in  any  situation  in  the  least  degree 
out  of  the  common,  It  can  be  hue  enough  at  times  when  even  gross 
fraud  La<t  been  practised.  For  example,  a  woman  whose  husband 
was  still  ulive,  gave  her  name  for  the  banns,  with  a  view  to  marriage 
to  another  man,  as  Kmma  Klwoud,  her  real  iiiuno  being  Amelia,  and 
described  herself  as  a  spinster.  Her  i.'xi»ting  husband  chanced  to  die 
before  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony  following  on  theite  banriM,  and 
tho  marriage  with  the  new  husband  wa«  held  irrevocable,  because  the 
fact  of  her  being  actiuilly  a  man-Jed  woman  when  the  batms  were 
published  waa  only  a  malttir  of  status,  and  the  deceived  bridegroom 
had  not  been  cognizant  of  the  error  in  the  name !  For  it  will  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  when  both  parties  are  cognizant  of  the 
misdescription  in  names  that  the  English  law  annuls  the  marriage. 

Tho  rules  to  be  deduced  from  all  the  cases  are  thus  slated  by  Lord 
Tentcrden :  Ist.  If  there  has  been  a  total  variation  in  a  immo  or 
names,  Ihc  marriage  is  void,  whether  the  variation  boa  been  from 
accident  or  design;  2nd.  If  there  has  been  a  partial  variation  only, 
aa  the  alteration  of  a  letter  or  letters,  or  the  addition  or  suppression 
of  a  Christian  name,  or  if  the  name  used  has  been  in  use  at  one  lime 
and  not  at  another,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  uiotiveH  of  the 
parties ;  for  if  their  purpose  has  been  honest  tho  marriage  may  be 
good,  if  their  object  bos  been  secrecy  it  will  bo  bad.  In  these  cases, 
then  (quite  via  frequent  iu  occurrence  as  any  cases  of  doubt  in  Scot- 
land), the  estahliahmont  of  poaifivo  rules  does  not  lead  to  absolute 
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oortainty ;  ii  ohIt  leads  to  the  iiiqiurT'  being  made  into  tlie  motires 
of  tlie  pnrtiett ;  uid  that,  not  as  rc^furdv  tbeir  rcttl  purpose  uf  marriage, 
u  in  Scotland,  but  as  regards  their  purpose  of  concesluwnt  or  Dot  \ 
A  question  at  least  as  difficult  of  detcnuinatioD,  but  far  less  maten'al 
to  be  asoartajjwd. 

A  ouriout  question  has  b«ea  raised  \ij  some  of  the  bishops  within 
tho  last  fear  which  affects  the  ralidi^  of  half  tho  marriages  in 
Knglaad,  and  itiustrates  the  unoertaintj  introduced  by  enactments  of 
fanaalitics.  The  statute  declares  that  mnrriages  ahuU  be  invalid 
if  the  bonns  (if  that  method  is  adopt43d)  have  not  been  duly  published, 
and  it  directs  thom  to^be  published  "during  the  time  of  morning 
aerrice  or  of  oroning  service  (if  thoro  shall  be  no  morning  scrrice) 
tmitiodiately  after  tha  seoond  lesson."  Now  statutes  are  not 
poncluatod ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  senttmiMt  may,  by  an  ultom- 
tion  in  the  pOHiUon  of  tho  points,  be  made  to  road  either  as  signifying 
that  the  time  for  due  publication  is  aiUr  the  second  leaaon  in  the 
foieaoon ;  or,  that  it  is  at  any  lime  in  tlie  forenooD,  but  if  in  the 
aftamooOt  th^o  t^^^  ^^o  second  lesaon  in  tliut  serrioe.  Most  clergy- 
men have  read  the  stiLtuta  in  the  former  sense;  but  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  others  have  recently  declared  that  it  ought  to  bo  reftd  in 
tho  luLtor,  and  that  clergymen  must,  under  peril  of  contumacy, 
publish  banns,  nut  after  the  second  lesson  in  the  forenoon,  but  after 
tho  Niceiie  Creed.  Wliichovcr  porly  is  right,  all  whose  banns  have 
been  published  in  the  other  way  are  in  danger  of  being  pronounced 
not  legally  married  I  jlccordingly,  a  remedy  was  sought  in  the 
umal  KngU>ih  fashion,  by  a  Bill,  brought  into  Parliament  last  session, 
whiuh  declared  tbat  marriages  should  be  good  at  whatever  period  in 
the  service  the  banns  had  been  published.  But  after  sharp  debate 
between  the  partisans  of  rival  readings,  tho  Bill  was  withdmn-n,  and 
tho  point  remains*  undecided  F  Tet  what  would  be  said  of  Scotland 
if  its  law  of  marriage  admitted  of  such  wholesale  doubts,  and  needed 
such  sweeping  legioliitive  remedies? 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  thut  Knglifih  lawyers,  aiming  aboTO 
all  things  at  certainty  of  rule,  have  given  tisc  to  a  far  greater  di^rcc 
of  uncertainty  than  the  Scottish  law  admits  of.  After  being  driven 
by  force  of  esjierience  to  abandon  tho  attempt  to  mako  anything 
imperative  except  eolebration  in  a  public  place  and  the  use  of  the 
true  names,  Ihoy  have  only  suceeedcd  in  importing  fresh  sources  of 
doubt  into  tho  correctness  of  the  proceedings.  And  unhappily  these 
doubts  apjily  quite  as  much  in  cases  where  there  ia  a  desire  to  do 
ovorything  regularly  as  whoro  there  ta  irregularity.  In  Scotland, 
persons  who  really  intend  to  marry  cannot  mako  a  blunder,  for  they 
have  only  to  any  so  in  any  place,  in  any  form,  and  before  any  witnossea. 
But  in  £uglaud  no  couple  con  be  s\ire  of  having  been  legally  murned 
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onlees  they  have  isqaired  whether  the  church  in  which  the  rito  viu 
porformcd  hiul  been  duly  consccratttd  after  ita  erection,  and  had  bcoo 
duly  lieenaod  for  marriaget*,  and  is  a  place  where  bonna  are  usually 
published.  Then  they  miut  have  no  doubt  of  the  clorjr>'niQU  having' 
bwn  duly  ordained;  and  they  must  bo  confident  that  thoro  has  been 
no  error  in  omitting  or  adding  a  Christian  name,  or  in  spelling  any 
name,  or  in  leaving  out  or  employing  any  name  of  reputation,  or  in 
the  period  of  publishing  the  banns.  And  yet  all  this  intolerable 
strictness  of  form,  oppressing  the  honest,  is  found  not  at  all  a 
hindrance  to  the  diiihuncftt,  nor  the  leaat  iiecurity  against  secret  or 
ill-assorted  marriages. 

Besides  thcAe  cardinal  points,  in  regard  to  which  any  blunder 
annuls  an  Knglii^h  marriage,  there  are  a  number  of  other  injunctions, 
u^lect  of  which  ia  visited  with  minor  penalties,  but  which  may  raise 
questions  of  equal  difficulty.  It  is,  for  example,  directed  that  marriages 
must  be  celebrated  between  the  houi-s  of  eight  and  twelve  noon,  and 
in  presence  of  two  wiinessee.  It  is  not  at  present  worth  any  one's 
pains  to  iuqxiire  critically  into  the  hour,  t>iuco  inaccuracy  dues  not 
affect  the  ralidity  of  the  curemony  ;  but  if  ic  diJ,  it  ifi  plain  that  an 
infinity  of  difficulties  might  bo  occasioned  by  dispurlly  of  watches, 
and  that  the  question  what  is  tho  crucial  moment  of  thu  ceremony 
would  huvo  to  be  settled  in  ciwe  it  was  comniunccd  before  but  con- 
cluded aA«r  the  hour.  This  last  point  has  in  fact  arisen  wht^n  an 
intc-rruption  was  made  on  tbu  part  of  an  objector  prior  to  the  ring 
being  placed  on  the  bride's  hnger.  As  to  witnesses,  it  baa  been  Litely 
settled  that  one  is  enough ;  and  a  doubt  has  been  espres<^e<l  whether 
even  one  is  needful.  In  Ireland,  where  the  old  law  re<iuired  witnesses, 
but  did  not  direct  the  ceremony  to  be  in  u  church,  u  strange  question 
came  i-eeently  before  the  courta.  A  couple  had  boen  married  in  a 
room  in  a  house,  no  witness  being  present  in  the  room,  but  it  was 
insiate<l  that  a  maid  saw  what  was  going  on  from  the  stable-yard, 
and,  therd'orc,  the  requisite  witnesses  were  ]>rescnt.  In  the  same 
case  them  arose  the  point  whether  a  clcrgj-man  could  perform  the 
ceremony  for  himself,  and  this  was,  oiler  much  disputti  on  the  bench, 
decided  in  the  nogativo. 

It  is  tolerably  clear  from  these  instances  that  whaterer  matter 
might  be  selected  as  essential  to  a  morriagw  would  be  sure  to  give  rise 
to  an  endless  diversity  of  nice  questions.  There  are  persons  who 
would,  as  they  think,  simplify  the  affitir  by  abandoning  all  legal 
neoessity  for  any  ceremony,  and  limiting  the  requisites  to  that  of 
registration.  But  it  seems  evident  that  so  soon  as  registration  is  con- 
verted into  the  critical  test  there  will  arise  the  same  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  is  registration.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  it 
must  bo  effected  in  tho  registrar's  oQIco,  if  sot  in  a  church,  for  if  the 
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place  were  not  fixed,  tlie  regiotrar  might  go  about  with  his  book 
under  Lis  aim,  and  bccotuo  a  modem  Fleet  parson.     But  wliat  shall 
bo  held  to  be  the  office  ^     Would  it  include  a  closet  or  passage  if  the 
office  Tvere  under  repair  ?    Would  it  include  im  adjoining  room  iti 
the  house  if  the  rcgi-itrar  were  ill  and  uelcod  the  parties  to  walk  into 
his  diniug  room?     Who  is  to  certify  it  as  being  an  office,  and  what 
IB  to  happen  if  the  ccrtiiicato  ia  not  made,  or  is  informal  P    Tlini  ua 
to  the  names  of  the  parties,  all  the  difficulties  we  have  seen  illustmt^  i 
in  the  matter  of  banns  would  rc-appcor.     Would  the  marriage  bo 
bad  if  B  Christian  namn  wcro  omitted,  or  wrongly  8pi?lt,  or  wrongly 
contmctcd?     Peter,  for  iiistanitc,  is  the  same  as  Patriek  in  S<'i)lhind, 
but  diffiircnt  in  England.     Poll  stands  for  Man,'  in  Kngland,  though 
there  ia  not  a  letU'r  aliko  in  iho  two  words.     Would  (ho  consequenco 
bo  that  n  Patrirk,  cnnimonly  known  afi  Pctflr,  or  a  ^[a]^',  iiniverRally 
called  Poll,  would  by  married  or  not  if  tlmy  were  iniir*'d  under  tithcr 
dofiignalion  P  or  would  they  be  married  in  ono  countr)'  but  not  in 
another  P  or  would  the  only  sufn  way  bo  to  marry  with  an  alias  P 
Smyth  is  maiTitaincd  by  its  owners  to  bo  a  rundamentully  distinct 
name  from  Smith ;  would  then  an  inacj^urate  use  of  y  for  *  maka 
future  childn'u  bas-tavdaP    An  endless  controversy  would  grow  out 
of  the  dots  over  tlio  i's  and  the  9tmke«  of  the  I'h,  which  might  trans, 
tnogrify-  names  by  the  thousand  into  something  quite  different  from 
what  they  looked  at  the  first  glance.     Arc  the  parties  to  write  their 
own  names?  and,  if  so,  is  their  identification  to  depend  on  the  per- 
fectly illegible  scratches  which  some  people  delight   to  call  their 
signature?     Or  is  the  registrar  Xo  write  them  ?   and,  if  so,  is  the 
happiness  of  families,  and  the  nectirit^f  weddtd  honour,  to  depend 
upon  the  core  with  which,  in  the  flurry  of  incipient  connubinlism, 
the  parties,  or  their  assistants,  superintend  the  registrar's  spelling? 
Then,  again,  if  witnesses  are  required,  there  will  be  a  reduplication 
of  all  tbei^e  opportunities  for  unwitting  error.     Then  as  to  the  hour 
(for  it  cannot  be  suffered  that  the  registrar  should  celebrate  marriage 
at  midnight)  there  will  be  the  puzzle  of  docks  and  the  questions 
if  the  clock  strikes  when  the  bride  has  half  written  her  name,  or 
the  bridegroom  or  witnesses  are  completing  their  final  flourishes. 
Let  no  one  eay  that  all  these  ore  theoretical  and  fanciful  ditHculties. 
They  are  just  mich  as  occur  in  every  coso  in  which  a  legal  formality 
is  made  essential.     Many  of  those  1  have  adverted  to  have  in  liict 
been  suggested  by  actual  cases  which  havo  occurred  in  regard  to  tho 
signing  of  wilU,  dcmls,  or  bills  of  esohange.     But  no  one  can  foresee 
what  curious  variety  of  inaccuracies  the  human  intellect  can  fall 
into  in  executing  tho  Kimjilcift  fo^malitJ^     This  is  in  other  cases  not 
always  of  vital  iui|K)rtan<H',  but  Burely  it  is  immeasDrubly  serious 
when  the  questions  at  stnko  ou  such  minutia?  are  those  of  matrimony 
and  legitimacy. 


After  all,  what  would  he  gninod  ?  "NVTicn  a  marriage  wai  di'spnted, 
it  oouUl  be  proved,  if  even-thing  had  boen  done  rrgiilnrly.  Rut  in 
iiuch  a  case  it  can,  at  present,  he  proved  nven  in  Scotland  with  as 
much  ease.  If  anything,  however,  had  been  omitted  or  done 
irregnlnrly,  there  would  bo  the  doubt  wbotlier  it:  vrnn  n  fatal  error, 
and  the  courts  must,  as  now,  solve  the  doubt.  In  doing  this,  how- 
eTCT,  they  would  have  to  consider  minute  matters  of  form,  instead  of 
bread  qnestiong  of  mihstanc.  Sometimes  they  would  still  have  to 
inquire  into  intention,  but  it  would  be  the  intention  of  correct 
formality,  not  of  vital  purpose.  What  is  gained  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  such  cunning  puzzles  in  room  of  the  question  whether  two 
pereons  really  meant  to  marry  ? 

Let  it  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  English  ndes  do  not  at  all 
exclude  questions  of  capacity  to  contract,  Many  of  Ihu  cases  in 
which  the  Scottish  L*w  is  accused  of  barbarism  arose  out  of  the  duubt 
whether  the  contract  had  been  entered  into  between  persons  capable 
of  contracting,  and  it  is  assumed  that  to  require  a  marriage  to  be 
oelebralod  by  a  clergyman  insures  safety  li-em  such  doubts.  But  it 
certainly  does  not.  The  instances  in  which  a  clergyman  can  safely 
refuse  to  perform  the  rite  because  one  of  the  parties  is  inauifestly 
drunk  or  mad,  can  scarcely  over  occur,  and  in  such  cases  there  would 
bo  no  doubt  in  Scotland  any  mcro  than  in  England.  But  the  really 
diilicult  cases  of  serai-stupefitctifjii,  or  of  semi-ins^iuity,  occur  as  much 
in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  For  example,  the  second  marriage 
of  the  i-'arlof  Portamouth  whs  dissolved  (within  the  last  half  century) 
on  the  ground  that  though  ho  might  be  sane  cnmigh  \o  contract  a 
good  marringe  in  circumstances  free  from  susjiicion^ — ;uid  therefore 
no  opinion  was  expressed  whether  his  first  marriage  was  good  or  not 
— he  was  of  too  weak  mind  to  contract  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  his  solicitor,  who  exercised  an  improper  inflnenee  over  liim.  A 
curiously  vague  ground  of  decision !  Again,  last  year  a  mar- 
riage was  dissolved,  nftcr  severnl  years'  endurance,  and  nt  the 
suit  of  the  wife's  relatives,  though  neither  she  nor  the  husband 
desired  it,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  date  of  the  marriage  she  hod 
been  subject  to  fits  of  mania — would  dress  her  hair  with  straws  and 
papers,  nud  ait  naked  in  a  bath,  &.C.,  &c.,  indications  of  insanity 
which  were  known  to  all  the  parties,  but  unknown  to  the  clergyman, 
OS  she  was  subject  to  lucid  intervals.  In  this  case,  after  the  jury 
had  found  inaanity  at  the  date  of  the  ceremony,  Sir  James  Wilde 
deferred  pronouncing  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  in  order  to  allow 
the  husband,  if  ho  conid,  to  adduce  evidence  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  wife  had  since  become  sane.  This,  again,  is  a  very  singular 
method  of  dealing  with  a  contract  supposed  to  bo  completed  and 
made  indisputable  by  a  legal  and  religious  ceremony.     But  it  shows 
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elcorly  tliat  do  fommlitloa  cod  prcTcat  tbo  occurrence  of  sach  diffi- 
oultics. 

Failing,  then,  to  give  certmnty,  defence  against  fraud,  or  protoo- 
tiun  to  TcakncBs,  wluit  ia  tliorc  remaining  that  the  English  rules  do 
cffc-ct  ?  Thero  U  only  one  thing  which  they  succeed  in — they  prevent 
Tcr}'  sudden  marriages,  and  marriages  celebrated  in  a  private  house. 
The  method  of  banos,  or  of  rogistration,  requires  a  fortnight's 
notice.  The  method  by  lioonsc  requires  on  hoar  or  two's  notice. 
And  in  all  caaea  the  partien  most  leave  their  opm  houMs  and  resort 
to  lome  public  pluc«.  Is  this,  then,  a  valuable  precaution,  to  be 
Kcnrod  at  m  mtious  a  cost  as  that  of  ntaking  many  marriages  invalid, 
and  many  doubtful  ?  Experience  seem«  to  prove  the  contrary.  I^et 
it  be  noted  tliat  no  objection  on  the  ecore  of  want  of  delibemtcness 
can  lie  against  two  of  the  forme  of  irregular  marriage  in  Scotland, 
for  "  habit  and  repute"  implies  a  lengthened  a««ociation  as  married 
persons,  and  promise  in  writing,  followed  by  cohabitation,  is  evidence 
of  equal  deliberation.  There  is,  then,  solely  tho  method  by  present 
consent,  which  can  be  adopted  for  sudden  use.  But  the  fact  is,  it  it 
Dot.  There  is  no  greater  number  of  ill-udvtw.'dmarriages  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  There  is  nu  greater  number  uf  case«  in  which  mon 
of  fortune  have  boeu  duped  into  matrimony  by  femalo  advenlarers. 
There  are  not  more,  but  prububly  iewer  cuses,  in  which  niok  has  been 
degraded  by  alliance  w*ith  infamy.  It  is  invidJous,  and  useless,  to 
oile  names  in  this  mutter,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  only  cased  in  which 
peers  Imvu  married  prostitutes  arc  cnaea  of  Knglisli  peers,  married  iu 
England  by  English  clergjiucn.  li"  people  would  only  recollect  that 
consent  in  Scotland  must  be  a  real,  dcliboraliC,  and  aaue  consent,  duly 
proved  by  witnesses  or  by  wTiting,  thoy  would  be  ashamed  to  put 
forward  tho  silly  assertion  that  men  and  women  may  be  married  in 
Scotland  by  a  few  hasty  words  uttered,  or  wTitton  unthinkingly  and 
unadvisedly. 

So  long  indeed  na  marriage  by  licicnse  is   suffered  in  England 
nothing  can  reasonobly  bo  urged  by  Engllali  lawj-cra  in  favour  of  the 
superior  ddiberatcnoas  of  their  system.     An  oath,  that  may  bo  false, 
and  a  brief  notice  to  a  cicrgii'man  to  attend,  arc  poor  aeooritics  for 
careful  reflection.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  oonsidera- 
tiou  whether  it  in  warrnntAble  to  8ay  that  none  fthall  bo  married  who 
cannot  attend  in  a  public  phtce-.     Is  it  justifiable  to  lay  down  an  un- 
bending nilo  that  sick  or  crippled  persons  shall  never  be  allowed  to 
perform  what  may  be  a  just  act  of  expiation  of  previous  sin,  or  a 
necessary  form  to  give  legitimacy  to  unborn  children?     Is  tho  fancy 
[(erroneous  as  it  is),  that  we  thus  prot«ct  the  dissoluto'  from  suffering 
[tiie  coiuequences  of  their  foUie«,  enough  to  give  us  comfort  in  the  re- 
raection  that  we  impede  repentance,  forbid  justice,  compel  men  and 
Women  sometimes  to  abide  iu  what  thoy  duom  a  &tate  of  sin,  and  visit 
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the  oonaequoncea  of  their  errors  upon  future  jjoncrations  ?  Would  it 
not  ho  wiser,  as  well  na  more  Clirfation,  to  withdraw  all  artificial 
impodimcuts,  and  to  allow  thoao  who  dcairo  to  ho  joined  together  to 
effect  their  purpose  legally,  without  demanding  attcndanoo  either  at 
church  or  office  P 

If  the  Kngliah,  or  any  concojvnblo  araicm,  had  the  result  of  mafcing 
secret  marriages  impoasible,  an  argument  of  religion  would  lio  as 
atrongly  against  it.  It  is  out  of  tho  question  that  men  and  women 
oan  be  withheld  from  love  by  tho  fact  that  they  dnro  uot  pubHcIy 
morty,  but  it  is  not  prohahle,  till  tho  world  rery  much  altera,  that 
sinful  love  will  not  t-abo  the  plato  of  virtuous  Ioto  if  secret  marriage 
bo  forbidden.  But  I  lonvo  this  without  argument :  for  tho  fnct  ia, 
as  has  been  aeen,  that  secret  marriagea  are  as  easy  and  frequent  in 
England  as  in  Scotland,  and  that  EnjjUgh  legislators  have  been  forced 
by  the  demands  of  morality  to  Bhdish  such  of  their  mlos  as  formed 
any  impediment  to  sccrocy. 

8uch  are  the  reasons  which  present  themselves,  on  a  review  of  the 
facts,  against  tho  system  of  restricting,  by  human  formalities,  this 
contract  of  nature  and  religion-  If  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead  are  contrary  to  tho  opiniona  of  most  of  my  profession  in  England, 
and  of  many  in  Bootland,  I  oan  only  answer  that  they  are  also 
opposed  to  what  were  my  own  6rst  prepoflsessions,  but  have  been 
forced  upon  me  from  a  conaideration  of  the  law,  not  mer(.>ly  in  theory 
but  in  practical  operation.  And  I  cannot  but  tbiolc  that  it  is  want 
of  attention  to  practical  facts  that  chiefly  leads  to  the  prevalent  belief 
that  marriage  needs  the  enactment  of  formalities  for  its  security. 
The  idea  is  so  plausible,  that  it  commands  assent  without  inquiry, 
and  then  prejudice  comes  in  to  make  inquiry  rejected  as  ttuporfluous. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  for  either  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen  to  enter  into 
the  inquiry.  Tt  needs  a  knowledge  not  only  of  EngliHh  and  Scottish 
law,  but  of  English  and  Scottish  cases,  in  which  law  books  give  little 
help  ;  and  of  the  habits  and  practices  of  society,  in  all  cUuees  in  tho 
two  coimtriee,  such  as  is  not'  to  be  found  in  bookt:  at  all.  For  myself, 
having  laboured  as  earnestly  as  any  to  promote  assimHaUon  of  law 
where  it  is  possible, — on  the  one  hand,  by  the  adoption  in  Scotland 
of  preferable  English  ruleH ;  on  the  other,  by  tho  ucceptancu  iu 
England  of  principles  which  Scottish  practice  bos  proved  to  be 
floonder, — 1  am  yet  obligwl  to  say  that  I  would  far  rather  see  tho 
diTergence  in  the  marriage  law  maintained,  with  all  its  concomitant 
evils,  than  removed  by  the  substitution  in  BcoUaud  of  any  euisnariug 
legal  technicalities  in  room  of  the  broad  and  simple  doctrine  that 
marriage  shall  be  as  free  as  God  bus  made  it,  and  ishall  be  pixtved, 
wlien  doubted,  by  any  evidence  which  can  show  what  the  parties 
XGolly  meant.  John  Boyd  ICi>M£.vr. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PLATO'S  SOCIAL  THEOBIES 
IN  MODEliN  TIMES. 


rpllK  knowlwlge  of  wTiat  constitutes  a  man's  ideal  reveals  to  ua  tlie 
■*■  heat  part  of  his  character.  Tliis  is  equally  tnio  of  epochs  and 
of  nations  03  of  individuals;  and  herein  consists  the  special  interest 
of  those  works  which  clescribc  imafj^ary  constitutions — of  that 
chiliastic  literature  which  occupies  so  prominent  and  so  important  a 
place  in  the  history  of  religion,  of  civilization,  and  of  politics.  Such 
writings  commonly  set  forth  plans  and  express  hopes  which  go  far 
beyond  all  that  is  posaible  under  given  circumatftnces,  often  too,  far 
beyond  what  is  at  all  possible  to  humanity ;  but  if  they  truly  express 

t  thoughts  of  their  time  and  of  its  leading  njen,  we  may,  nevorthc- 
,  learn  much  from  them.  On  one  hand,  they  reveal  to  ua  the 
objects  which  their  authors  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  to  be 
dcnired,  and  alao  the  iniimlses  which  actuated  the  society  generally 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  originated.  Again,  they  show  us  what, 
at  a  given  period,  were  regarded  as  evils  to  be  remedied  in  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  and  what  means  were  adopted  to  bring  about  this 
improvement ;  and  thus  they  both  throw  light  on  the  past  by  testing, 
and  often  inexorably  condemning  it  by  the  standard  of  later  times, 
and  also  give  prophetic  pictures  of  succeeding  historical  develop- 
meote.     For  every  gcnuiuo  and  historically  jusliiled  ideal  must 
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be  (V  prophecy,  and  the  esaential  difference  bctwoen  an  Idealist  and  a 
Phantaut  is,  that  the  latter  pursues  object*  arbitrarily  choflcn  n-ith 
impDuible  means,  while  the  first  starts  under  the  prc&Bure  of  existing 
evihf,  and  strivea  after  objects  historically  justified,  which  only 
become  fanciful  in  their  further  development  because  the  conditions 
do  not  yet  exist  for  a  clear  understanding  of  them,  and  for  tlieir 
realizatioa  in  a  natural  manner. 

Of  all  the  productions  to  which  the  above  remarks  can  apply,  there 
ia  none  to  bo  compared  with  the  Republic  of  Plato,  cither  for  tho 
place  it  holds  in  history,  or  for  ita  intrinsic  valuo.  At  first  sight, 
indeed,  this  work  cannot  fail  tn  make  a  moat  singular  imprcasion  on 
us.  A  state  in  which  philoifinphers  rule,  and  are  meant  to  rule,  with 
abaolute  power,  without  any  constitution  or  any  other  legal  restric- 
tion ;  whore  the  separation  of  claifwea  is  so  atrictly  carried  out  that 
aoldiers  and  officiahs  arc  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  agriculture  or 
mauufacturea,  while  agriculturiuta  and  manufacturers  arc,  without 
exoeption,  excluded  from  all  jwlitical  action,  and  reduced  to  more 
tax-paying  subjects ;  whcru  the  citizcna  are  eonaiderod  to  belong 
raitirely  to  the  Statu,  never,  even  in  tho  meet  private  relations,  to 
themaelvcs;  where  marriage  and  family  relations  and  private  property 
are  practically  douc  away  with  for  the  higher  clasaes ;  whcru  all 
marriages  aro  apecioUy  arranged  by  the  authorities;  whoro children, 
without  knowing  their  own  parents,  are  brought  up  from  their 
birth  in  public  institutions;  where  all  abU-bodiwl  citizenii  ore  fed 
together  at  tho  public  expense,  and  girU,  like  boys,  instructed  in  music, 
gymnastics,  mathematie^,  and  philosophy,  and  women  employod.  like 
men  a«  soldiers  and  officials  ;  a  State  which  profeaws  to  be  founded  on 
scientific  principles,  yet  laya  tho  heaviest  chains  on  the  free  move- 
ments of  intellectual  life ;  n-hich  sternly  reprewea  any  deviation  from 
received  principle*,  any  moral,  religious,  or  artistic  innovation — such 
a  one  is  in  ide-a  so  oppKvacd  to  all  our  moral  and  political  conceptions, 
it  not  only  appears,  but  is  so  impossible  to  carr^-  out,  and  was  felt  to 
be  so  even  in  it«  own  time,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Ilcpublic 
of  Plato  should  have  become  proverbial  as  a  fantastic  ideal,  and  the 
invention  of  a  dreamer. 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  it  was  univemally  regarded  until  qnitQ 
recently.  Now,  however,  people  have  gradually  become  convinced 
that  there  is  far  more  reality  in  this  imagiaalivo  picture  than  a  snper- 
fiuial  view  of  it  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  ia  not  merely  that  Plato 
himsell' adopts  his  theories  in  all  varuestuess,  and  believes  there  is  no 
salvation  for  humanity  but  in  tliem ;  we  also  8ec  in  them  bo  much 
that  is  adapted  to  their  existing  customs  and  institutions,  and  even 
their  must  siagular  provisiona  can  e>o  well  bo  accounted  for  by  tho 
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ciraunutemoes  of  tbo  time  and  tlio  spociality  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
that  wc  cannot  ro^rd  them  as  arbitrary  inventions,  but  as  oonclusiona 
which  tho  philosopher  oould  not    escape,  being,  as  ho  was,  a  (jrook 
of  tho   fourth  contuiy  before  ChriHi,  and  a  man  of  logical  mind. 
The  very  first  axiom  in  his  State  goverumont  by  philoBophere  fmds 
its  oxplanatiou  in  the  combination  of  the  actual  ciiTumstances  and 
tho  principlos  of  the  Platonic  sytittiui.      For  tho  existing  Greek  eon- 
stitutions  had  clearly  outlived  theinsolveii,  and  in  tho  confuatun  of 
tho   Peloponnosiiin  war  had  vie<l  with  each  other  in  bringing-  about 
tho  downfall  of  the  States,  and  in  Plato's  oytm  the  restonxl  dprnocra^j 
in  Athens  also  had  irrovocobly  cond«aned  itself  by  the  txwutinn  of 
Socrates.     And  a  syatom  which  profesfic*!  t^o  found  all  monility  upon 
knowledge   could  not  logically  follow  aiiy  other  rule  than  govern- 
ment by  philosnphtTs,  MDce  II  State  nan  only  be  transformed  into  the 
image  of  au  idea,  as  actwrding  to  Plato  it  Hliould  Iw,  by  th(we  who' 
have  elerat«d  themiwlTes  to  the  contemplation  of  ideas.     In  the  seme 
way  wo  trace  both  a  practicftl  and  a  theori'tical  reason  for  Plato's 
separation  of  claMHCTi :    the  first,  in  the  contfiupi.  l«!t  by  the  Ore^e' 
for  inimual  hibour,  which  cauned  miist  of  them  to  look  on  industry  aa 
degrading  to  a  free  ctti/en,  a  fw^ling  which  among  the  Spartans  even 
extended   to  agriculture;    iind  tho  second,  in  the  fear  felt  by  the 
philosopher  of  involving  his  citizonn  in  tho  occapatioss  of  the  oat- 
ward  world,  and  the  conviction  that  n  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  charactor  is  the  only  fit  preparation  for  the  higher  dutiee' 
of  the  warrior  and  the  stateunan,  while  such  cultivation  is  inccon- 
patible  with  tho  pursuit  of  worldly  gain,  or  any  active  life  which  hae. 
for  its  object,  the  satisfaction  of  (tensual  want*  nnd  desii-wt.     And  if  "^ 
we  are  naturally  repeUed  by  the  complete  subordination  of  individual 
right**  io  those  of  the  State,  nnd  the  disregard  o(  personal  intvrests, 
which  comes  cut  most  strongly  in  the  abolition  of  marriage  and  of 
private  property,  we  must  remember  that  this  is  but  the  extieme 
exftfession  of  »  manner  of  thought,  which  was  as  natural  to  th*. 
Greeks  se  it  is  foreign  te  us.    That  the  citizens  existed  for  the  States ' 
and  not  the  State  for  the  citizens ;  that  no  individual  hod  any  claim 
upon  the  State,  was  generally  admitted  in  Greece,  and  in  Sparta 
especially  the  existing  custom  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  tho 
institutions  of  Plato.     It  wsa  lawful,  for  instance,  in  ease  of  need,  to 
make  use  of  other  persons'  tools,  utonailfl,  beasts  of  harden,  and 
slave5,  as  of  one's  own  ;  the  citizens  were  forbidden  the  use  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  insteail  of  the  precious  metals  iron  was  cmplc^ed  na 
onrrentcoin;  tho  male  population  wns  even  in  time  of  peace  almost 
oonatantly  absent  from  home,  on  account  of  the  community  whiob 
was  enjoined  in  menle,  in  gymnastics,  in  amusements,  even  in  their 
sleeping  places;  they  lived  like  Phto's  warriors,  as  in  a  fortress; 
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their  education  from  ctiildliood  was  public  ;  even  giria  bad  to  take 
pnrt  ill  ph}'sical  training  ;  marriage  wua  under  the  control  of  the 
Htatc ;  the  strictest  measures  were  enforced  against  all  innovations ; 
foreign  journeys  were  forbidden ;  poets  and  teachers,  whose  influence 
they  regarded  as  dangerous,  were  banished  from  the  country  ;  a 
musioian  who  ventured  to  incronsc  the  received  number  of  strings  on 
his  lyre  had  the  additional  ones  cut  off.  Wo  aee  clearly  that  the 
institutions  and  principles  which  oppoar  to  ua  so  astonishing  in  Plato 
were  not  then  first  hoard  of  in  Greece ;  they  have  a  connection  with 
what  already  existed,  and  grew  out  of  the  recdved  idea  of  the  Greek 
State. 

To  doubt  Plato  goM  fbrthw  in  this  direction  than  any  of  his  prc- 
cceaorB,  For  instanw,  ho  seriously  propoBcd.  arrnngements  for  the 
community  of  property  and  of  wives,  which,  hitherto,  had  never  been 
beard  of,  except  as  a  joke  produced  on  the  stage  by  Aristophanes,  to 
exemplify  the  extreme  of  political  folly ;  yet  even  this  may,  in  som« 
degree,  be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  luid  the  spirit 
of  Plato's  philoftophy.  For  one  thing,  long  and  bitter  experience 
had  Ahown  the  Greeks,  sine©  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnetian  war, 
what  dang^fK  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  State  from  the  wlfishneiw 
of  indi^H duals.  Plato  hoped  to  avert  these  dangers  by  striking  at  the 
root  of  all  selfishness.  lie  denircd,  by  the  entire  abolition  of  private 
property,  to  remove  the  opposition  between  public  and  private 
interests.  Uiuoii,  ho  gays,  is  the  finit  necessity  of  the  State,  but  com' 
plcte  union  can  only  exist  when  no  one  possesses  anythingof  hisown. 
He  thus  committed  the  f<aine  political  error  into  which  Uobbes  fell 
lalor,  when  ho  sti-ove  to  resist  the  evils  of  revolution  by  unlimited 
deepotism — one  into  which  reactionary  [KiHUciaiis  continuall}'  do  fall, 
by  endeavouring  to  meet  the  struggle  fur  liberty,  not  by  satisfying 
all  well-foundod  demaoda  and  rejecting  the  others,  but  by  the  sup- 
pression of  all  froodom  ;  with  the  important  difTfrcnce,  certainly, 
that  in  Plato'fl  State  unlimited  power  was  only  to  be  Iw^towed  on 
oompleto  virtue  and  insight,  and  that  the  sociali^tiu  arrangtsaents 
were  corobiiiod  with  an  education  which  was  calculated  to  prevent 
any  iniKUse  of  them,  and  to  bring  the  most  entire  subjectioo  of  p«^ 
Minnl  freedom  into  harmony  with  free-will.  Here  Plato's  speciality 
worked  with  his  political  principles,  and  this  decided  the  form  of  his 
idonl  State.  The  aovcTo  character  of  his  arrangements  arises 
originally  from  the  idealistic  dualism  of  bis  whole  conception  of  the 
world.  One  who  regards  nothing  as  higher  than  general  ideas, 
nothing  as  tmly  real  except  the  species  existing  in  itselt",  independent 
of  individuals ;  who  looks  on  the  world  of  the  scnsos  as  only  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  who  sees  in  individual  character  only 
limitation   and  disturbance,   not  the    inevitable  condition   for  the 
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realization  of  the  univcrjutl ;  cannot  logicallr  allow,  in  practical  anj 
more  than  in  other  questions,  any  freo  doTcIopment  to  individuals; 
but  must,  instead,  requira  oi  the  individual  to  ri-nouncc  uU  personal 
wiithes,  iind,  with  unselfisli  devotion,  to  purify  himself  that  he  may- 
become  the  simple  inBtruraent  of  universal  laws — the  meant)  of 
cxprc^ing  a  general  idea.  A  thinker  of  thin  kind  will  not  utti;nipt, 
in  his  ideal  aiate,  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  individuals  with  those  of 
the  community,  for  in  his  eyes  they  pnssesa  no  rights  &s  such,  and 
can  only  be  allowed  the  choice  between  renouncing  all  penonal 
int«reAis  and  devoting  tbemselve*  to  the  aervice  of  the  commiuxity, 
or,  if  they  do  not  desire  this,  of  renouncing  political  rights  nnd 
political  action.  Thu^,  the  politicul  and  social  arrangementJi  follow 
nutaually  from  the  6r8t  prinupleg  of  the  system.  To  have  foiled  t« 
appreciate  the  importance  of  indii-idual  character — the  endless  varie^ 
and  movement  of  real  life — is  the  great  error  in  both  the  metiiphy- 
•ical  and  the  social  theunc»  of  Plato,  which  bos  been  sharply  cdiii> 
menled  on  by  Aristotle. 

But  this  part  oi  the  question  Las  been  discussed  oUewhere  and  bj 
Tarious  periKintt,  and  on  this  point  those  who  have  examined  Plato's 
flocial  theories  appeal-  to  have  arrived  at  a  general  agrecmeut.  But  le«a 
attention  has  s-i  yet  been  piild  to  the  iuilueuce  which  it  has  had  on 
the  theories  and  the  cii-cumstances  of  later  times.  My  object  now  is 
ti>  develop,  in  greater  detail,  the  short  notices  of  this  subject  which  I 
have  given  elsewhere. 

The  jioiiit  which  chieily  det^crvca  attention  in  this  relation  is  the 
remarkable  similarity  ttctwcen  the  Platonic  ideal  State  and  the  con* 
ceptions  of  Church  and  State  which  graduully  took  poesession  of  the 
early  Christiun  world.  The  essential  vocation  of  the  State,  according 
to  Plato,  LB  to  bo  an  imogo  of  virtue  and  a  support  to  it ;  it*;  higheei 
ubjeut  is  to  educate  its  citizeus  to  virtue,  and  tbii»  to  happiiietis;  to 
direct  their  minds  and  their  eyes  towartis  a  higher  spiritual  world; 
toas6Ui*e  to  them,  al^cr  death,  that  hajiptncss  which,  in  the  coucIiLsion 
[|f  the  Republic,  is  reprf-henlcd  in  a  grand  general  view  iis  the  object 
of  all  human  endeavour.  There  is  an  obvious  likeness  between  this 
and  the  "kingdom  of  God,"  of  which  tho  Christian  Church  is  (o  he 
tho  earthly  cxpretision.  Tho  theoretical  principles  and  the  form  of 
the  two  diflbr  from  c-uch  other,  but  their  original  idea  is  the  aamo; 
in  Iwth  the  one  aim  is  to  form  a  moral  community,  a  st-heme  of 
■education  tho  object  of  which  is  only  completely  realized,  in  a  iuture 
I  *orId.  Plato  even  uses  the  expression  that  there  can  be  no  salvation 
any  Stote  in  which  God  docs  not  direct  the  government.     And  aa 

.Plato's  State  the  government  is  to  be  vested  in  the  philosophers, 
kusc  they  alone  posses-s  the  highest  truth,  so,  in  the  middle  agct^ 
the  priests  assume  the  same  position ;   and  just  o-t  the  soldiers  an 
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asaodnted  with  the  pliiloso])lior«  M  the  inslrumenta  of  their  power,  so, 
ftocording  to  the  ideas  of  the  middle  agon,  it  becomes  the  highest 
duty  of  the  Christian  warrior  claas,  the  knight*  and  princes,  to  extend 
and  to  protetrt  the  Church,  and  to  carry  out  the  precepbi  which  she 
delivers  to  them  through  the  mouth  of  the  prie«ts-  The  three  estates 
of  the  middle  ages — the  teacher*,  fightere,  and  workers — arc  pre- 
figured In  Pluto's  State;  and  the  predominance  of  tho  first,  which 
could  indeed  be  only  jKirtially  realized  in  fact,  is  equally  decidedly 
cloimod,  by  ititelf  at  It^aHl.  uud  on  the  very  same  grouud»  as  thcMO 
which  Plato  udduueij  for  thu  nilit  of  tho  philosopheni,  namely,  because 
they  oloue  know  the  etvrual  laws  by  which  States,  like  individuals, 
muxt  be  guided  in  order  to  curr^'  out  their  highest  vocation.  Tho 
couditiona,  also,  with  which  this  high  posiiiou  of  the  teaching  clues  is 
combined,  are,  in  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  moetly  the  mune  as' 
in  our  philosopher's  State,  ouly  translated  from  the  Greek  int«  the 
Christian,  for  the  very  principle  of  vommumty  of  property  which 
Plato  aims  at,  as  the  highest  good  for  the  Slate,  is  likewise  tho  Chris- 
tian ideal ;  uiid  though  it  may  be  said  truly  that  the  chief  idea  in  tho 
Chi-istiau  Church  was  that  of  renunciation  and  voluntary  poverty, 
and  in  Plato't-  State  that  of  the  community  of  goods,  yet  tho  two 
theories  very  nearly  approach  each  other,  for  Plato  requires  of  his 
philosophers  and  warriors  to  confine  themeeWes  to  the  simplest  manner 
of  life,  while  the  Christian  Church  could  only  enforce  the  poverty  of 
the  ecclesiastical  claae,  as  in  tho  begging  orders,  by  means  of  com* 
roonity  of  goods.  £von  tho  Platonic  community  of  wivee  is  really 
in  its  spirit  much  nearer  tf)  celibacy  than  one  would  at  first  believe. 
For,  firatj  the  political  objects  of  both  are  the  same;  as  Plato  forbids 
his  "  watchmen  "  to  found  a  family,  in  order  that  they  may  belong 
altogether  and  cxclusivclj*  to  the  State,  so  did  Gregory  impose  celibacy 
on  his  recalcitrant  clergy,  in  order  that  for  the  future  they  might 
belong  wholly  to  the  Church ;  and  so  also  in  Plato's  community  of 
women  there  nriiws  no  questioTi  of  giving  freer  play  to  personal  inch* 
nation,  nor  of  breaking  the  chains  of  marriage ;  on  tho  contrary, 
personal  wishes  are  to  be  laid  aside,  and  tho  citizens  are  to  act  as 
instrumonta  of  the  State  in  thetr  marriage  relations,  as  well  as  in  all 
others.  Marriage  is  not  to  be  an  affair  of  inclination  or  of  interest, 
bnt  only  of  duty  ;  children  are  the  property  of  the  ^tate^  and  it  is 
well  that  they  should  he  the  offspring  of  thoao  from  whom  tho  State 
may  expect  powerful  descendants.  Thus  Plato  requires  from  his 
futizens  a  self-denial  and  subordination  of  themselves  to  the  common 
interest,  which  is  but  a  step  removed  from  entire  abstinence  from 
marriage;  nor  would  he  have  hesitated  to  require  this  also  if  his 
State  could  have  existed  without  marriage,  and  if  the  asceticism  of 
later  times  had  entered  into  his  system. 
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These  are  not  mere  empty  rescmUances,  such  ut  ma.y  easily  occur 
between  phenomena  really  eniirely  distinct,  in  consequence  of  clionce 
coincidences,  but  there  does  oxjst  a  real  connection,  an  action  of  tho 
esxHcr  philosophy  upon  the  later.     For,  untrue  a^  it  would  be  to 
attribute  to  the  Platonic  theories  a  direct  prescriptiTe  influence  on 
the  forma  of  tho  Christian  Church  and  State,  it  ia  yet  impossible  not 
to  perceive  a  relation    between  the  two,  and  wc  con   to  a  great 
degree  trace  out  the  connecting  links  which  have  produced  it.     The 
doctrino  of  Plato  was  one  of  the  most  impoi'tant  elements  of  civiliza- 
ium.  in  classical  times ;  it  was  a  spiritual  power  whose  effect  extended 
for  beyond  tho  limits  of  the  Platonic  school.    Among-  later  systems, 
not  ouly  the  Aristot«liau,  but  tho  Stoic,  imbibed  its  spirit,  imd  the 
latter  espccifliUy  owes  much  of  its  morality  to  the  ethics  of  Plato. 
In   tho  oonturies  immediately  before  Christ,   wherever  the  Greek 
litaguage  and  literature  extuuded  both  iu  the  £ast  and  the  West,  philo- 
sophy had  taken  the  place  of  roUgiou  among  all  cultivated  persons, 
or  cJae  luid  sg   penetrated  their  conception  of  religiou,  that  there 
remained  hardly  a.  shadow  of  the  aneieuL  mjHhs :  its  essential  con- 
clusiuus,  and,  above  ull,  its  moral  principles,  hiul  been  twluptcd  into 
the  goueral  civilizatiou  uud  the  religion  of  the  world.     It  needed  uut 
to  bu  u  philosopher  by  prufeosiou  to  sharu  iu  this  movement.     All 
who  wished  for  higher  education  visited  the  schools  of  the  philo- 
.sophurs  and  read  their  writings,     tiranunarions  also,  rhctoriciims, 
historians,  even  lawyers  nnd  physicians,  wore  accnatomed  to  adopt 
tho  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  and  to  assume  in  their  hearers  a 
general  acquaintance  with  them.     Thus  these  idcaa  wore  difiuacd  in 
a  hundred  diltorent  ways,  and  thoujjh  they  might  lose  in  sciontitio 
accuraey  and  purit)*,  their  practical  effect  was  immeasurably  in" 
omaod.     Christianity,  then  beginning  to  gain  ground,  could  not 
osoape    this    inilucucc,   which    ruacliMl    it  not   only  through    the 
Platomzing  theology  of  tho  Oriental  Greeks  or  the  Qnostio  sects  ;1 
fsirly  Greek  phiIo«ipliy  also  had  long  since  contributed  ita  share  oPij 
influenco ;    and  lor  ccnturios  continued  to  uftect  tho  new  religioB'' 
in  the  most  various  ways,  just  as,    indeed,  did   the  Greek  spirit 
generally,  of  which  it  was  the  noblcdt  exponent.     Jewish  thoaght». 
even  before  Christ,  was  thoroughly  coloured  by  Gi-eek  cirilizatioa< 
and  scienco.     In  all  Orcck  countries  millions  of  Jew»— the  greater 
port,  indeed,  of  the  Jewish  nation — lived  in  countries  which,  as 
general  rule,  wore  politically  governed  by  Greeks  or  half  Greeks  ;■ 
and  the  intcrconree  of  daily  life,  and  Uie  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, adopted  by  most  nations  in  place  of  that  of  their  ance«toi 
which  they  continued  to  employ  only  lor  their  sacred  writings,  cot 
not  but  insensibly  spread  among  them  many  Greek    ideas,  more' 
especially  in  the  chief  Greek  cities  inhabited  by  Jews,  such  sa 
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Alexandriu  or  Tiiraus,  the  seat  of  a  famoua  school  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  Buoh  an  iras  Bomt^  in  luter  tinios,  not  tu  mention  others. 
Soon  also  the  Jews  began  regularly  to  study  the  Grook  philosophy ; 
and  there  aroso  a  Jewish-Ch^ek  philosophy,  the  objc'Ot  of  which  was 
to  infuse  the  ideas  of  Greek  philosophy  into  Jewiah  theolo^,  and 
bring  the  two  into  harmony.  Uow  far  this  movement  hod  advanced 
even  iit  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  hair  many  of  the 
Platonic,  Pythagorean,  Stoic,  and  peripatetic  doctrincH  had  been 
adopted  by  this  neologizing  Judaism,  we  con  sec  in  the  writings  of 
Pliilo  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  this  respect,  was  only  the  moBt  distill- 
gniahed  exponent  of  a  form  of  thought  which  waa  very  widely 
nweired.  The  centre  of  this  school  was  Alexandria,  the  great 
mocting'place  where  Greek  tbonght  croHsod  and  melted  into  that  of 
the  East ;  but  it  waa  not  confined  to  this  town,  or  ercn  to  Kgj^rt, 
but  had  many  followers  among  uU  the  Greek-speaking  Jews,  and  its 
influence  must  have  reached  ercn  to  Palestine  and  the  conntrica  of 
tlie  Eoit  In  close  oonneotioa  with  this  school  of  theology  wc  find 
tiie  Jewish  sect  oi  iho  EsBenea,  which  arose  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  the  product,  aa  it  would  aeem,  origiDolly  of  the 
Pythagorean  mysteries,  and  the  asceticism  connected  with  them,  but 
which,  tJirough  the  gradual  rise  of  a  Noo-Pytbagorean  school  of 
philosophy,  bad  imbibed  a  form  of  thought  more  Platonic  than 
Pythagorean.  This  sect,  much  diifused  in  P.ik  stino  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  was  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  important 
chnnnula  by  which  Greek  cultivation,  and  with  it  also  the  ethical 
and  religious  ricws  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  passed  into  Judaism. 
We  tind  in  this  e>ect,  among  other  thingv,  the  principle  of  the  com- 
munity of  goods  derived  &om  Plato's  ideal  State,  and  under  this 
role  the  Essonos,  forerunners  of  the  Christian  monks,  lived  together 
in  cloistral  communities.  Kssenism  uppeaxK  from  its  origin  to  have 
exercised  great  influenco  on  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  dtwtrino;  Iho  party  of  the  Ebionitcs,  which  come£  out 
later  as  the  only  real  advocate  of  the  original  Judaic  Christianity, 
poaaoBSca  all  the  characteriatics  of  Etuienifini,  and  only  diifcrs  from  it 
in  its  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Uetssiali.  Further,  the  man  who 
first  gained  for  Christianity  its  poeition  tm  a  religion  of  the  world, 
the  Ai)0«tle  P&ul,  had  dotibtlesft,  even  before  liis  own  migrntian  into 
tlie  Greek  world,  Iieen  at  lea«t  indirectly  .iffceted  by  the  influence  of 
Greek  thought,  for  it  is  hardly  poesiblc  to  conceive  Ihat  ho  omUd 
entirely  eiscape  this  in  Tarsus,  bia  birthpliK«,  and,  indeed,  a  keen 
eye  will  obser\'c  the  traces  of  it  in  his  Epistles.  And  when,  chiefly 
through  his  influence,  the  Christian  community  was  opened  tu  the 
heathens,  and  more  immediately  to  the  Greeks,  when  they  entered  it 
tn  masses,  and  soon  outnumbered  the  Jews  by  birth  whicb  it  con- 
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tained,  it  became  inevitable  that  Greek  riews  ehotild  gain  more  and 
more  acceptince.  Tlie  new  converts,  wlio  had  not  bceu  instructed 
BR  children  in  Chrifetianity,  but  bad  bc«n  won  over  in  riper  ywire, 
oonld  not  fail  to  conceivo  it  from  their  ova\  point  of  view,  and  to 
connect  it  with  the  ideas  which  they  had  always  held ;  and  though 
many  of  them  probably  pawed  through  the  school  of  Jewish 
proselytisni,  there  woidd  at  £ret  be  found  among  them  but  few 
highly-cultivated  perxons.  Tlie  influence  of  Greek  knowledge  might 
iadeed  ho  diminished,  but  was  far  from  hetug  deutroyed ;  uay,  tho 
more  persons  of  scientific  cultivatiou  joined  the  uew  faith,  the  more 
would  the  efiect  of  this  cultivation  be  c^outinufd  and  extended. 
Thus  we  fiud,  in  fact,  even  iii  the  earliest  Chriatian  writingB, 
even  among  the  Church  speakers  in  the  second  century,  not  a  few 
who  are  nearly  coanectwl  with  the  (jemi-Greek  Alexandrian  nchool ; 
and  also  among  our  own  New  Testament  {Scriptures  there  are  several 
which  show  traces  of  this  influence,  and  indirectly  of  that  of  Greek 
philosophy.  How  strongly  this  affected  the  growth  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  moral  toachiug  is  well  known.  The  whole  philosophy 
of  the  Fathers,  and  u  great  part  of  their  theolog\'  and  the  whole  of 
suholaatic  divinity,  is  but  an  attempt  on  a  grand  scale.  caiTied  on  for 
centuries,  to  apply  Greek  philosophy  to  the  develupment  and  the 
understanding  of  Christian  doctrine. 

These  facts  must  be  clearly  recognisod,  if  wo  desire  to  ostimate 
traly  the  inBuenco  of  Platonism  on  Christianity,  and  also  the  con- 
nection of  the  Phitonic  system  with  what  wc  iind  analogous  to  it  in 
Christianity.  Platonism,  partly  directly,  partly  through  its  connec- 
tion with  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Neo- Pythagoreans,  took  a 
leading  part  in  that  great  process  of  the  world's  education  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Christian  Church,  and  for  centuries  it  was  followed 
by  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  (.'hristian  Church,  and  by  its  natural 
ailiuity  to  Christianity  was  espociullv  adapted  to  mediate  between  it 
and  Helleni^mi.  Plato  was  the  first  originator,  or  at  least  the  most 
important  representative,  of  the  spiritualism  which,  though  originally 
foreign  not  ouly  to  the  Greeks,  hut  the  Jews,  during  the  centuries 
immediately  before  Christ,  gradually  took  posacBsion  of  people's 
minds,  and  afterwards  in  Christianity  itself  became  the  leading  iu- 
fluenco  far  and  wide.  Plato  first  declared  that  the  visible  world  waa 
only  the  image,  and  truly  the  imperfect  image,  of  an  inviaiblc  one; 
that  mmi  has  to  pass  from  ibis  world  to  another ;  and  that  he  ought 
to  employ  his  present  life  as  a  preparation  for  a  future  one.  He  ori- 
ginated the  ethical  dualism  which  was  to  serve  later  on  as  a  scientific 
justification  for  the  ascetic  principle  existing  already  in  the  Oriental 
religions,  in  the  Orphic  system  of  mysteries.  It  is  in  this  ethical 
system  that  is  contained  the  essential  principle  of  the  special  points 
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in  wliicb  Platn'H  political  nystem  rt^Hembles  tho  institutions  of  the 
Cburoh  and  the  •State  of  the  muldlti  iigeo.     In  the  one  case  it  results 
in  the  government  of  the  philusuphurs ;  iu  the  other,  of  the  priests ; 
since  both  individualB  and  States,  when  they  look  to  a  future  world 
for  the  supreme  l^w»  of  their  actions,  must  follow  the  lead  of  those  lo 
whom  that  liigher  world  is  opened^  whether  by  iicience  or  hy  revela- 
tion.    HeQue  arises  iu  the  early  Christian  morality  the  requirement 
of  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  which  iincis  its  highest  expression  in 
monkish  virmc ;    in  the  Platonic  morality  it  becomes  the  principle 
that,  man  must  renounce  all  perautial  objects  to  live  only  for  tho 
ganeral  good,  the  ignoring  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  the  sup* 
pression  of  their  freedom.    These  ethical  principles  cau.«>d  Plato  to 
propose  the  same  objects  for  his  State  which  afterwards  the  Chrinian 
Church  proposed  to  itself — to  educate  men  morally  and  roligioualy, 
and  to  form  them  still  more  for  the  next  world  than  for  this.   There- 
fore it  is  most  natural  that  the  two  should  coincide  in  many  iropor* 
tant  characters.    The  moral  view  of  tho  world,  the  essential  principle 
of  the  Platonic  State,  developed  itself  lat^?r  in  the  Christian  Church, 
mingled  with  other  elements:  what  wonder,  then,  that  the  same  soil 
ahoold  produce  similar  fruits  V  In  many  other  pointa,  also,  our  philo- 
sopher appears   as   a    forerunner  of    Christianity,    who  net  only 
smoothod  tho  way  for  its  reccptiou  estemally  among  the  Qrecke,  but 
also  partially  exemplified  the  course  it  must  follow  in  its  internal 
development.   For  instance,  the  pure  and  (.'xnlted  conception  of  God, 
which  is  the  crowning  point  of  his  system,  wa-*  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  tho  early  Christian  doctrine,  ws  it  bad  been 
formerly   of  the  Jowish-Aloxandrian ;    the  reform  of  the  popular 
religion  ou  which  Uu  iosisti*  in  the  BcpuhHc,  the  abandoning  all  un- 
worthy notions  of    the  divinity  which  it  require*,  was  realized  by 
Chriiitiauity.     Christianity  adopted  into  itsell'  the  moral  xpirit   in 
which  he  desires  that  religion  should  bo  conceived  ;  the  law  of  love 
towards  your  enemies,  the  very  pearl  of  evangelical  morality,  we 
find  already,  in  the  germ,  in  Plato,  and  for  the  first  time  a»  a  general 
principle,  when  he  declares  (in  the  Republic)  that  the  just  man  will 
never  do  evil  even  to  his  enemy,  for  it  does  not  become  the  good 
man  to  do  aught  but  good.  Any  one  who  ustmlly  regards  the  Greeks 
as  only  heathens  ^<rill  be  puzzled  by  such  tustunces,  which  may  easily 
be  oit«d  in  numbers  ;    but  to  any  ono  who  takes  a  wide  historical 
view,  they  do  but  give  additional  proof  of  the  law  of  constant  dc- 
velopuieut  in  the  progress  of  history. 

The  political  system  of  Plato  stands  in  a  far  more  distant  relation 
to  thu  present  circuuistances  of  the  State  and  of  society.  On  this 
point  we  can  hardly  speak  of  Plato's  induence,  except  in  as  far  as 
it  was  caused  by  his  efforts  in  earlier  times.    Tho  inatitationa  of 
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preeent  sgtM  hare  for  the  must  piirt  tleveloped  themselves  indepen- 
dently out  of  tho  middle  ages,  aa  the  resolt  uf  given  and  existing' 
necdfi,  and  political  (speculation  has  had,  on  the  whole,  but  11  small 
share  in  producing  them.  Yet  it  is  but  tho  more  remarkable  to 
find  that  Plato,  in  many  of  hia  plans,  aims  eegentially  at  tho  some 
roBulta  which  luter  timce  have  called  into  existence  in  diflercnt  wbvh, 
and  mostly  from  difierent  mottTe«.  Thna,  as  Kocmtcs,  in  opposition 
to  the  Athcniau  dcmocnieVf  had  insisted  that  none  but  competent 
poTMUls  should  be  appointed  to  public  officer,  and  poaaess  a  voice  in 
public  qucAtions ;  and  Plato,  as  a  logical  application  of  this  principle, 
desired  to  confide  the  government  of  States  only  to  men  of  know- 
ledge ;  so  among  us,  too,  in  most  oountries,  there  is  prescribed  a 
scientific  training  for  tho  service  of  tho  State,  and  tho  direction  of 
the  State  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  feudal  nobility  into  those  , 
of  the  new  oristooracy  of  a  scientifically -cultivated  official  claaa.. 
And  just  OS  Plato  desired  to  form  a  separate  military  order,  so  is 
it  now  deemed  impossible  to  subsist  without  standing  ormica,  and 
especially  without  an  officer  class  specially  educated  for  tho  pui-poso ; 
and  tlie  strongest  reason  for  this  is  the  one  brought  forward  by- 
Plato,  that  the  art  of  war  is  an  art  like  another,  which  no  on© 
thon>ughly  understauds  who  has  not  Ic^mt  it  as  a  buadncso,  and 
practised  it  as  a  profession.  Further,  when  Plato,  in  connection 
with  this,  extends  public  education,  in  addition  to  music  and 
gyumoBtice,  the  received  subjoctfi  of  odufotion  among  the  Crooks, 
to  mathematics  and  philosophy,  in  a  word,  to  all  tho  knowledge  of 
his  ago,  BO  likewise  this  necessity  has  long  since  been  rect^iwd 
by  modem  States,  by  the  fouudatioa  of  scientific  institutions  of  all 
kinds.  Onr  philosopher,  indeed,  would  scarcely  bo  satisfied  with 
our  realization  of  his  ideals;  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  rooogntse 
his  philosophical  rulers  in  the  population  of  our  Qovcmmont  offioes, 
or  to  discover  in  our  barracks  the  places  where  the  warriors,  ]»«- 
served,  as  he  dcBtres,  from  cvczy  breath  of  what  is  low  and  common, 
arc  educated  to  moral  beauty  and  harmony ;  he  woidd  certainly 
inquire  with  astonishment,  if  he  witnessed  much  that  happens  at 
our  universities,  if  these  are  the  fruits  of  philosophy  ;  and  he  would 
further  have  cause  to  wonder  whore  tho  greater  number,  among  the 
hundred  special  branches  which  occupy  their  time,  find  philosophy 
itself,  the  unity  and  combination  of  all  scieneo;  not  to  mention  that' 
of  our  four  Faculties  he  would  certainly  strike  out  the  first 
three ;  for  o  theology  which  attompta  to  bo  anything  more  tlian 
philosophy  he  would  call  mythology;  and  as  regardji  juriKpnidmce 
and  medicine,  ho  believer  that  in  his  State  no  contests  of  law  would 
arise,  and  that  for  sicknossGs  a  few  household  drugs  may  suffice ; 
and  if  Uieee  do  not  cure  tlie  patient,  he  most  die  quietly,  satisfied 
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ibat  it  18  not  worth  while  to  drag  on  his  life  in  the  care  of  a  aickljr 
body.  But  these  difiWrences  do  not  make  it  the  less  true  that  he 
had  placed  before  himself  muuy  of  the  objects  which  modem  timoa 
have  aimed  at,  though  certuinly  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and 
with  otiier  meanH.  Tims,  tor  instance,  Plato's  arrangements  for  tho 
education  and  employment  of  the  female  sex  are  very  much  oppoaud  to 
our  ideas  and  customs.  To  us  it  appears  singular  to  propose  that 
women  should  till  public  office?,  or  go  out  to  buttle  with  men,  eren 
though  only  (as  he  once  |)ru(lenUy  adds)  in  the  rosorvo ;  and  though 
gymnastics  will  eiways  form  a  useful  subject  of  instruction  in  female 
schools,  yet  we  should  justly  object  to  tho  proposal  of  Plato  that 
it  ahould  be  practised  as  in  Greece,  in  tho  same  manner  as  umoug 
men.  But  in  so  for  as  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  e□t4^^  into  tho  quefltion 
of  a  careful  education  of  tho  female  sox,  of  ita  ^piritnal  and  moral 
culture,  and  its  essential  equality  with  the  maio  ac^,  Plato  goes  far 
beyond  tho  habits  and  views  of  his  people,  and  ajipmachea  our  own. 
Tbero  in  a  modern  sound,  too,  in  his  suggestion  of  introducing  a 
censorship  of  all  poems,  plays,  pieces  of  music,  and  works  of  art,  and 
of  the  propoaal  in  hiB"Ijaws"  to  form  on  behalf  of  the  State  a 
eoUectioa  of  good  writings  and  ballads,  along  wiih  aira  and  dancen, 
for  the  use  of  tlie  &.\h.exiA,  and  esi>eciaUy  for  tlio  use  of  achools.  Many 
similar  cases  might  be  quoted — aa,  for  instance,  his  propoeal  for  tho 
introduction  of  a  more  humane  military  code — but  this  may  suffice. 

Further,  wc  must  not  overlook  tho  connection  between  the  Platooic 
conception  and  the  political  and  social  romances  of  which  modem 
times  have  produced  »o  great  a  number.  All  the-se  political  romances, 
ftom  Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Utopia  "  to  Cabet's  "  Icaria,"  are  in  their 
essegice  and  form  imitations  of  tho  Platonic  Republic,  and  of  his  work 
called  "  Critias,"  which  was  intended  to  dcMribo  the  state  of  the 
Bepublic  in  an  historical  form,  but  was  never  completed  by  Plato.  In 
all  these  we  fiud  pu^Litical  ideals  described  with  greater  or  le«8  freedom, 
and  recognise  in  all  th**  well-known  features  of  the  Platonic  tj'pe 
in  greater  or  less  completeuess.  Thus,  in  one  wo  find  the  government 
carried  on  by  philosophers  and  learned  men  ;  in  another,  tho  abolititxi 
of  family  life  and  private  property,  the  inslilutton  of  conmiunity  of 
dwellings,  meals,  work,  education,  here  and  there  also  of  wives. 

But  there  is  one  essential  difference  which  dicitinguiahes  them  all 
in  their  innermost  spirit  from  I'latu's  State.  Plato's  leading  idea 
is,  as  we  have  said  above,  the  realization  of  morality  by  means  of  the 
State:  tho  State  is  to  form  its  citizens  to  Wrtue.  It  is  a  grand 
oducational  institutioD,  including  the  whole  life  and  existencu  of  iti4 
mombers.  All  elso  is  subordinated  to  this  one  object ;  oil  private 
interests  arc  recklosaly  sacriticod  to  it;  the  happiness  and  perfection 
of  the  whole  alono  concern  him,   savs  Plato ;   and  the  individual 
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imist  not  assert  himself  further  than  comports  with  the  beauty  of  tho 
whole.  Ho  fecia,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  hcaitation  in  malting 
a  coste-Iikc  inequality  of  closse.-t,  and  on  unconditional  sclf-drvotion 
of  all  its  citizens  tho  foundation  of  his  State.  la  modem  social 
romances,  on  tho  other  hand,  almost  without  exception,  it  ia  precisely 
the  dcriro  for  general  and  equal  partaking  in  tho  enjoyments  of  life 
vhich  creates  discontent  with  existing  cireumstanccs,  and  eollfl  forth 
these  ideal  creations.  I'lato  aim.t  at  euppresxtng  all  personal  interests; 
his  modem  folIowcrH  at  sotisfying  them ;  the  former  seeks  the  pcrfeo- 
tion  of  the  whole,  the  latter  the  happiness  of  indiridualH ;  the  former 
regardn  the  State  oa  the  object,  tho  individual  a&  a  means;  ike  latter 
looks  on  individuals  a&  (he  objects,  and  the  8tate  and  society  as 
means.  Meet  of  our  soeialislH  and  commuiuHts  declare  this  openly 
enough  ;  the  greut'CHt  posfulile  enjoyment  for  individuals,  and  there- 
fore equal  enjoyment  for  all,  is  thWr  motlo.  But  even  if  some  differ 
in  their  phraseology,  their  practical  suggestions  clearly  show  what  is 
their  reol  object  ;  as  thus,  if  we  npeuk  of  brotherhood  (and  this  is  to 
be  fiupplied  by  communism),  it  is  evident  that  the  question  is  not  so 
much  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  as  the  satisfaction  of  a  wish ;  or  even 
when  they  contend  against  the  individualism  of  the  time,  as  does 
St.  Simon,  the  way  to  stem  it  is  not  to  W  found  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  flesh.  BTer^iliing  is  considered  with  a  view  to  tho  happiness  of 
individuals  Even  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  father  of  all  tbia  species  of 
literature  in  modern  times,  already  held  this  diKtrine,  for  he  distinctly 
slates  pleasure  to  bo  tho  highest  end  of  our  actions ;  aud  however 
much  lu!  may  follow  Plato  as  to  the  rest,  hi»  ethical  principle  is  rather 
Epicurean  thuii  Platonic.  Even  a  stem  moral  philosoplier  UkeFichte 
lays  down  as  the  principle  of  his  "  gesohlosiienGS  ITandelfistoat " 
(which  i»,  with  all  ilH  impracticability,  {H>rhapH  the  best,  and  certaiuly 
one  of  tho  must  tliouglitfitlly-considered  of  tho  socialist  Utopias),  that 
every  one  wishes  to  live  as  pleasantly  as  he  can.  I  am  wry  far  from 
making  this  in  itself  a  complaint  against  modem  ihcorics;  the  point 
of  viow  from  which  they  btart  is  in  principle  true  and  just,  even  if 
it  does  not  contain  the  wholo  truth,  and  though  by  exaggeration  it 
has  oiten  led  to  much  that  is  wrong.  However  that  may  bo,  wo  do 
not  attempt  here  lo  estimate  the  value  of  ihesi?  theories,  but  to  indi- 
cate their  general  tendency  in  order  Xa  throw  light  on  their  relation 
to  the  Re])ublic  of  Phito.  This  in,  in  fine,  the  same  which  exiatM  id 
general  between  our  whole  views  of  life  ad  connected  with  the  State 
and  that  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  most  essential  difTereooo  lies  far 
less  in  any  varieties  in  the  constitution  than  in  the  position  which  is 
attributed  in  the  State  to  individuals  to  their  rights  and  power  of 
actaOD.  From  our  point  of  view  we  look  on  the  State  as  built  up 
from  below ;  the  individuals  come  first,  and  the  State  arises  from 
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Ihcir  com'bininK  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  the  couudoq 
adrancoffiont  of  ihoir  welfare.     Thus  individuals  romatu  ultinmtcly 
the  objects  of  the  life  of  tho  State;  wc  retiuirc  of  the  State  that  it 
should  give  to  the  oommunity  of  its  individual  subjects  us  much  as 
possiblo  of  fteedoni,  welfare,  and  education,  and  we  never  can  be  con- 
Tinced  that  it  can  conduce  to  tho  perfection  of  the  State  as  a  whole, 
or  that  it  is  well  in  itself  to  sacrifice  the  real  rights  and  interests  of 
indiWduala  to  its  own  objects.     To  the  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  tho 
State  is  the  first  and  most  important  thing,  and  the  individual  only  a 
part  of  the  community  ;  the  sentiment  of  political  life  is  so  strong  in 
him,  and  the  idea  of  personality  is  thrown  so  much  into  the  back- 
ground, that  he  can  conceive  of  no  existence  worthy  of  a  man  except 
in  the  State;  he  knows  no  higher  employment  than  politics,  nor  any 
more  nbaolutc  right  than  that  of  the  whole  over  its  parts.    As  Aris- 
totle says,  the  State  in  the  nature  of  things  existed  before  individuals. 
Tho  individual,  therefore,  is  only  allowed  the  rights  which  belong  to 
liis  position  in  the  State  ;  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  universal 
human  rights,  but  only  the  righte  of  citizens,  and  however  much  tho 
interests  of  individuals  are  interfered  witb  by  the  State,  as  long  as 
the  interests  of  the  Stoto  require  it,  they  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain ;  the  State  is  the  Bole  original  possessor  of  rights,  nor  is  the 
State  bound  to  give  its  subjects  a  larger  ^harc  than  is  required  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  own  objects.     Plato  likewise  adopts  this  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  pushes  it  to  the  farthest  in  his  Republic.      Still, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  acknowledges  that  true  virtue  is  only  made 
ponible  by  a  real  cou^-iction,  by  the  personal  knowledge  of  iudi- 
ridualfl  ;  that  political  excellence  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  thorough 
iutellectual  comprehenpLon ;  that  the  ordinary  and  conventional  virtue 
muat  be  purified  and  confinned  by  philosophy ;   and  therefore  the 
comer-stone  of  his  State  is  tho  philosophical  traiuiug  of  the  rulers, 
and  all  others  are  entirely  excluded  from  any  share  of  tho  govern- 
ment of  the  State.      In  this  Plato  evidently  forsakes  tho  ancient 
Greek  point  of  view,  which  in  other  relations  he  upholds,  and  trans- 
fers tho  centre  of  gravity  of  political  life  to  individuals,  to  their 
education,  and  their  intellectual  conviction.     But  it  ia  impossible  to 
him  to  adopt  this  course  entirely  ;  the  Greek  spirit  is  yet  too  strong 
in  himself  and  in  his  sj'stem.     Thus  he  stands  on  the  boundary-line 
of  two  ages,  and  while  he  himself  labours  with  all  his  strength  to 
bring  forth  a  new  form  of  civiiiration,  ho  yet  at  tho  same  timo  freely 
sacrifices  to  tho  spirit  of  hia  peojilo  all  the  jMtrsona!  intercflts  which 
modem  times  insist  upon.     Thus  we  can  but  half  understand  him, 
if  we  only  inquire  into  hia  cflect  on  tho  age  in  which  he  lived ;  the 
essence  of  his  being,  as  it  must  ho  with  all  tniuda  that  strike  into 
untrodden  wa}'8,  belongs  to  the  future.  £.  Zeller. 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


SII7QE,  by  Uio  kitidiiess  of  tko  oditor  of  tlii»  journal,  space  vas 
given  in  it  for  an  uccount  of  the  general  rcindta  of  the  Local 
f^XAuiinatianB  for  girls  held  in  J)ec«mbi-'r,  IH&j,  the  moveiDent  baa 
gone  on  and  prospered.  In  December,  lH(>(i,  197  girls  preeen ted 
thcmsclvr-s,  of  whom  IS  obtained  honours,  and  108  urdinun'  cerlifiuatea. 
If  the  number  of  those  who  gun  honours  seem  small,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  girls  seldom  iittcmpt  eithor  the  classiciiL  or  mathe- 
mutieul  papers,  without  which  it  is  not  oasy  to  reach  the  honour  lists. 
That  llicy  did  well  in  such  subjects  ii^  fell  within  their  compasK  may 
be  judgcH  from  the  fact  that  -1'^  girU  obtiiinod  marks  of  distinction. 
Many  of  the  strongest  adversfiriea  to  the  selieme  have  csome  round. 
and  now  give  it  effective  support.  At  Oxford,  iilthough  the  expected 
renewal  of  the  proposal  to  admit  girls  to  their  cTaminations  ap|>eam 
to  have  fallen  through,  wo  believe  that  it  is  looked  upon  with  a  nioru 
fovourabtc  eye,  and  will  eventually  be  carried.  At  all  cventu  wo  do 
not  believe  that  the  rejection  is  due  to  fear  of  ridicule*     For  in  the 

•  We  thiiik  thft  irritfT  of  the  iwriov  of  Tilia*  T>nvw>3a  "  HiBfeer  Edtic*tioa  otVfomtn," 
vfaich  nppoftird  in  VdI.  ir.  |>.  2&6  of  lh»  journ*],  wu  miiUlitm  in  utyiog  Utnt  Uie 
dKitd  of  bauti;!'  neailj  led  Ui  ttiu  rejecUoo  of  the  lidiGinc  at  Oambriilge.  TIm  prMwnt 
writer  wm  oti  tho  spot,  and  took  a  good  3ciJ  of  puiui  to  luK^ivtnin  Ibe  i^rouiida  on  which 
tho  o^ijuiitJRD  rcatrd.  A*  fnr  u  he  could  flnd  out,  it  vitM  in  ohcost  oil  ctUOS  diiA  U> 
dDul>ls  whothar  the  admianon  of  ^li  to  public  «ixBmin>tiAnii  vonld  prOTti  for  their 
■tdnntago.  ^Vb«^l  ho  Ku  Imd  tha  op)tortiinity  of  inquiring  tho  ntum  nf  riaagi  of 
opinion,  the  reply  has  inraria'bly  been  that  tbMe  doubts  havo  boen  rtnwrcd  by  the 
ctQcirary  of  the  chixilfa  and  ufc^ardi  proridcd  tgoiosl  posiiblo  ovfli. 
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course  of  tlie  last  two  or  three  years  public  opinion  has  so  far  gone 
in  the  right  direction  that  the  claims  of  iroraon  fo  conndcratioa  are 
eTCTjnrhcre  listened  to  with  respect.  Even  newspaper  wrlt^frs,  aluioet 
olwaja  the  la.st  to  use  a  manly  tone  towanU  woraeo,  bare  begun  to 
M«  that  men  like  the  polished  and  genilenumlike  essayist  who  talks 
(rf  "  fillica  entered  for  the  matriiiionial  ctakeei  of  the  season  "  had 
better  hold  their  tongues.  Wc  apptvhoiid,  (liereforo,  that  there  must 
be  weightier  rcaaons  than  this  to  hold  Oxford  back — reaaons  such  as, 
while  we  may  think  them  uiistuken,  command  our  reo|K.-ct. 

Yet  uotwithstiuidiug  eomu  favourable  eigne  in  the  horizon,  no  man 
who  htu  any  regard  for'  the  welfare  of  his  kind  can  look  on  the  con- 
dition of  women  in  general  without  tsome  verj-  «ad  forebodinp*.     To 
carry  our  eyes  no  further  than  our  own  sfaorve,  there  is  much  in  the 
condition    of   Engliskwomeu  which  ought  to  be  distressing    and 
hnmilialiug  to  men.     If  grout  efibrts  hare  been  made  of  lute  years 
to  lessen  come  of  the  cruelleitt  of  their  wrongs,  others  oven  more 
formidable  seem  to  spring  up  in  their  place.     Among  these  wo  can- 
not help  classing  the  growing  carelcsenetws  with  which  women  appear 
to  treat  uuubastity  iu  men.      If  it   he  true,  for    we  certutnly  did 
not  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  that  a  few  mCtuthe  ago  u  peer  of  exalted 
rank  brought  a  woman  of  bad  character  to  the  0|j*;ra,  and  left  her 
side  to  go  and  fljieak  to  honest  women  occupying  a  box  within    full 
view  of   that   in  which    nhc  was   sitting,  we  Tenfare   tu  call  it  a 
sign  of  the  limcK  tif  no  nrdinary  hnport.     It  is,  at  leawt,  uiidouiablo 
that  woraeu,  young  and  maiden,  are  not  only  aware  but  speak  upcnly 
of  base  ootinexiona  formed  by  (lietr  mate  acquainfunce,  or  by  men 
of  notoritily  in  tlio  world,  with  iui  ubtwnce  of  reticence,  if  not  of 
igmrnince,  lierelofoi'e  in  our  timt"  unknown.     Tie  it  remembered  that 
in  saying   tht»  wo   are    finding   fault    not    witli  women,  but  men. 
When   wome-n  are  placwl  in  the  midst  of  a  profligate  mule  society 
thf^ir  choice  lieu  between  solitude  and  the  knowledge,  eren  the  con- 
donation,  of  much  that  is  re^'olting  to  their  ininds.      With  \hU 
alternative  before  them,  who  can  wonder  if  nature  carries  the  day  ? 
Then  tlie  inequality  i)\'  nnmbers  of  llie  hcxch  is  a  daily  increasing 
dement  of  miser)'.     Great  throughout  the  countr}',  it  is  in  some  dis< 
tricts  enormons.     We  know  of  one  in  which  the  prnpnrtioii  of  women 
to  men  was,  at  the  last  census,  as  126-5  to  100.     Tlie  «tory  is  every- 
where the  some — the  men  emigrate,  the  women  atuy  at  homo.     The 
ban'  figures  show  the  cTcistcnce  of  great  distrws   among  women. 
A  clow  examination  would,  we  arc  convinceil,  largely  raiHR  our  eati- 
onie  of  it.    For  we  believe  that  the  overplua  would  be  found  to  bo 
far  greater  in  the  class  of  those  whtini,  for  want  of  a  bc'tlcr  term  of 
distinction,  we  will  call  fudks,  than  any  other — precisely  that  where 
maintenance  bv  their  own  labour  ia  most  difficult  to  lind.     Probably 
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nothing  at  tHs  momeiit  vrould  work  such  wide  and  lasting  good  to  the 

iltuman  race  ait  a  schemie  sufficiently  well  organized  to  o\'ercomc  the 

jnatutBl  reluctance  oF  women  to  leave  home  oud  country,  and  calcn- 

'lated  to  induce  well-educated  ludiee  to  »et^  new  hearths  in  those  dia- 

tant,  yet  sunny  and  fertile,  lauds,  where  their  prc«oncc  would  of  all 

bleosings  be  most  welcome.     Other  eviU  there  arc  specially  nffccting 

liromen,  too  conspicuous  uiid  notorious  to  need  recapilulalioii.     Any 

'  day's  Times  will  place  them  will)  terrible  clearness  before  the  ejres  of 

the  most  ha^ty  reader.    Let  ue»  pass  rather  to  (ho  subject  which  ritands 

at  the  head  of  this  pa|H<r,  not  indeed  with  any  vain  hope  of  finding 

A  panaoeu  for  the  cril  of  our  day,  but  with   an   expectation,  we 

trust  well  founded,  of  finding  a  way  to  render  some  useful  help. 

In  speaking  of  the  educutiou  of  women  we  are  met  with  a  diffi- 
culty, raised  by  some  of  them»elve-s  wliich  we  certainly  should  not 
have  anticipated.  No  duubt  the  great  end  of  all  education,  whether 
of  boys  or  girla,  is  best  staled  in  the  words  of  the  catechism, 
"  that  they  may  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  CiiU  them."  But  a  part  even  of  their  duty  to  God 
is  to  get  their  own  living  in  the  world  in  which  Jle  has  placed  thenx. 
Id  iipeukiug  of  education, -this  temporal  purt  of  it  is  not  only  kept 
in  view,  hut,  on  ordiuarv  occasiuus,  uaturally  and  necessarily  occu- 
pics  the  foreraoat  place.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  tliis  that  it 
occupies  the  furemoet  place  in  the  care  and  thought  of  the  speaker. 
The  Scotch  fiaying,  "  the  mair  kirks  the  muir  sin,"  is  true  in  a  good 
many  waye.  There  are  times,  no  doubt,  when  the  higheet  view  of 
education  should  be  earnestly  and  fcrveutly  pressed.  But  under 
ordinarj-  circumstances  we  should  have  fur  more  faith  in  a  father 
who,  having  many  eons,  talked  of  bringing  them  up  to  be  lawyers, 
soldiers,  uierchaii(#,  than  one  whose  speeches  always  ended  up  with 
God  and  their  i;ountry.  AVe  do  not  love  these  jwrpetual  protesta- 
tions. In  speaking  then  of  the  education  of  boys,  we  should  bo 
content,  eicept  ou  very  fit  oa;nsions,  to  tiilk  of  bringing  them  up  to 
Bomo  temporal  calling,  tio  matter  what.  Just  so,  as  the  days  are 
happily  not  yet  comfe  in  which  many  girls  start  in  life  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  supporting  themselves  in  perpetual  maidenhood,  or  of 
having  not  only  to  bear,  buttind  bread  for,  their  children,  we  should 
talk  of  bringing  up  girls  to  be  good  wives  and  mothers,  being  quite 
certain  that  thi»  impHe^  the  right  way  of  teaching  a  girl  how  to  do 
her  duty  to  God  and  man,  even  though  she  never  become  cither  ono 
or  the  other.  But  if  women  who  write  fairly  represent  the  feelings 
of  their  sex,  this  way  of  talking  displeases  them.  Thus  one  lady 
excIaiuiB — 

"  I  do  not  beliovo  that  women  are  to  be  *  educated  to  be  wives  and 
mothers '  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  not  equally  imperative  to  «dncate  boya 
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to  be  hasTiAnds  and  Tatben!.  I  lieltcve  tlinL  cnrh  human  Wing,  duvolopet]  to 
his  or  bcr  best  and  atiuost,  will  most  porfccity  fulfil  thu  dutios  thxt  God  may 
appoint  in  each  cftAe,  and,  if  l4>achi>re  uud  pitrvutt  linve  ewr  befure  their  eyss 
tbo  Rim  of  making  goo<),  trD«,  and  KouitiblB  woui«n,  I  do  aot  fear  but  tboy 
will  also  train  Ihe  best  wivos  and  uiulhtTB." 

Nobody  iloubt«  it.  But  we  repeat  Ibat  one  may  be  just  aa  con- 
scious of  Ihifl  trutb  as  the  writer  of  tboso  words,  and  yat  talk  of 
bringing  np  girU  to  be  good  wive3  and  mothers,  and  boys  not  indeed 
to  be  good  husbands  ond  fathers,  but  good  Iflwyors,  doctors,  officers, 
tradeiimen,  and  wfant  not.  She  docs  not  obscrro  that  people  who  use 
these  phrases  have  in  view  nt  the  time  only  the  temporal  ends  of  educa- 
tion; that  IB,  in  the  plain  phrase  of  the  litUTpr%',  bow  boys  and  girls 
may  !eam  and  labour  truly  to  get  their  own  living'.  Now  boys 
seldom  get  their  h'ving  hy  becoming  husbnnds  and  fathers,  while 
women  do  commonly  owe  theirs  to  being  wives  and  mothers.  The 
home  cares  which  these  words  represent  arc  the  return  thoy  make — 
surely  a  most  honourable  one — for  the  broad  their  husbands  go 
abroad  to  win.  If  such  cares  are  the  counterpart  of  the  out-o'-door 
callings  of  men.  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  wrong,  in  speaking  of 
the  temporal  side  of  girls'  education,  to  press  ita  fitnesa  for  the  future 
discharge  of  those  cares.  Wc  should  have  passed  over  the  matter 
in  silence,  content  to  use  our  own  discretion  in  treating  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  were  it  altogether  indifferent.  But  it  is  not  ho.  For  it  is 
quite  poHiible,  and  rerj'  often  happcas,  that  the  frequent  or  untimely 
expression  of  one's  inner  thoughts  on  a  matter  of  thin  kind  may  sink 
into  mere  buncombe — one  of  the  most  mischievous  forms  of  the 
breach  of  the  third  commandment.  It  is  akin  to  the  error  Hooker 
pointed  out  in  the  Puritiins,  who  would  hare  had  men  not  pick  up 

straw  but  in  Qod's  name,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  good  deal  of 

ischief. 

Indeed,  the  monstrous  rubbish  which  has  been  written  al>out  tho 
position  and  education,  as  well  as  the  social  and  political  dependence 
of  women,  forms  ono  of  the  greatest  difficuUiea  which  those  who 
would  fain  improve  their  condition  have  to  encounter.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  fact  Is  that,  as  things  are,  such  improvement  cannot  be 
achieved  without  the  consent  and  active  help  of  men.  Now  very 
few  men,  it  is  certain,  are  at  heart  indifferent  to  tho  welfare  of  their 
pisters.  But  they  mostly  have  much  to  do,  and  cannot  go  deeply 
into  tlio  question.  The  one  thing  thoy  know  for  certain  about  it  is 
that,  unless  managed  with  great  care  and  judgment,  our  attempts  at 
improvement  may  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  gnod.  It  is  no  won- 
der then  if,  when  they  read  the  wild  diacouraca  of  some  lady  writers, 
thoy  hold  back  in  alarm.  Sorao  of  ihcjio  writers,  wo  are  told,  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  donounco  tho  bond  of  marriage  as  a  piece  of  mas- 
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calbie  tynumj.  Unfortuiiatelir  unbridled  lalk  of  this  kind  la  blaieed 
overywhero  abroad  by  fhe  idle  gossip  of  society,  while  the  voice  of 
sense  aud  reason  is  comparatively  little  heard.  Take  as  an  example 
the  question  of  the  franchise.  The  sort  of  talk  which  mcu  com- 
monly hear  about  it  is  pretty  fairly  represented  by  such  words  wn 
these;— 

"  The  nsaertion  that  married  women  are  not  taiod  can  only  mean  that 
they  do  not  pnflReBs  propt-rty.  Then  the  arfptmi^nt  nmonnto  to  this — the 
law  Dindn  by  man  arhitmrily  withholds  from  wonnn  tbo  power  of  possess* 
ing property:  thoBo  should  not  bo  rcpmsented  who  do  not  pomess  pro- 
perty ;  therefore  mivrried  women  shonld  not  be  represented." 

A  man  rr-oding  this,  and  knowing  that  married  women  by  help 
of  the  law  can,  and  very  often  do,  possess  property,  and  that  such 
property  is  tascd,  and  that  therefore  nobody  with  a  bend  on  his 
ahonldcrs  could  over  have  made  any  such  assertion,  Terr  nnturaliy 
cries  "  Stuff,"  and  flings  the  book  aside.*  AVrong,  perhaps,  but  ho 
does,  i'or  as  thtre  arc,  anhappilv,  but  six  or  eight  working  hours 
in  tho  day,  a  man  cannot  fully  inform  himself  on  every  subject.,  and 
must  leave  a  good  many- — no  unimportant  once  either — to  take  care 
of  theraselTCS.  We  entertain  no  doubt,  however,  that  whatcTer 
plana  or  ohunges  can  be  shown  to  be  for  the  dear  and  certain  ad- 
vantage of  •wcmBo,  and  are  temperately  and  fairly  placed  before 
the  minds  of  »uch  men  an  have  it  in  their  power  to  promote  them, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  hv  carriod,  and  ia  the  iaith  of  this,  notwith- 
standing 6omc  discouragements,  it  is  safe  to  go  forward. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned  that  if  wooien  have  given 
way  to  fouUsb  talk  about  wliat  they  conceiT«  to  be  women's  rights, 
there  has  been  talk  equally  foolish  and  much  more  abounding 
on  the  jMtrt  of  men  concemiog  what  they  conceive  to  be  women's 
duties.  "When  wo  read  Miss  Davies's  citations  of  what  men  say  about 
women  f"  Higher  Education  of  "Women,"  pp.  24 — M),  we  acarcely 
wonder  at  tho  duah  of  bitterness  which  flavours  her  two  opening 
chapters.  Yet,  with  tho  words  of  Shakq>eare  and  Tcnnj'son  in  her 
cars,  5K»8  Oavies  might  well  have  condescended  to  treat  "  Jane " 
ami  the  oflier  fry  bm  Queun  Elizabeth  did  the  besirward's  petition — 
silently  diop  them  into  Lcthe.f    It  should  be  borne  in  miiid,  too, 


: 


*  Would  it  not  1)«  posBible  to  cdrculntc,  in  a  Bopant«  Tons,  Vm  Boulitntt's  | 
on  tho  "  C-Vodilitm  of  Wuinen  in  Fnmcv  "  (OiHiUoiporvry  Jtt^iew,  ICay,  1887),  vhif&  cm- 
tuna  ■omn  uiRlnwltv^  rd^,  in  view  of  our  Iwp  into  thp  dark  of  0€ht<iCT»ry,  mart  con- 
rinang  Kmarknon  Oi»  ruinotw  cDnBriiititmc*  la  womt^  orarini-nnt*i<r>tal  taftngot 

t  W«  must  cxprow  oar  rogteX  Uut  Jti  apMlduff  of  Uidm  who  1*1  Lha  "  conoeptioiL  of 
chsmcrter  whkli  rcBta  on  tho  hroiui  bfuia  of  u  commnn  hiiinAnily  fiUl  into  Uia  bftck- 
gromd,  nad  «alftitat(<  far  it  a  dual  theoty  vilh  diminptly  diffcrant  tormt  of  hiaIc  imd 
fbnulo  acdlcBw,"  HIim  Piriw  tdioald  gio  00  to  tay,  "  Closely  conn<rct(<d  with  tb««e 
wpuatiat  doebina  is  the  doublo  aionl  code,  v^-iUi  il«  muculinQ  uid  fcminme  Ttftuos, 
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that  the  subject  iiirolvos  some  peculiar  difficultio3j  particularly  in 
regard  tu  eilucution.  Men  can  manage  their  own  poIitii;aJ,  sorial, 
and  educaiioiial  aflnirs  without  apposing  to  women ;  but  womou 
cannot  stir  a  step  without  invoking  the  coimael  and  guidance  of  men. 
Kot  a  single  book  or  pivpor  that  has  been  written,  in  the  various  fiis- 
cuaBtona  of  the  day,  on  any  «ubj«!t  wmncct^d  with  tho  welfarf  of 
wumeu,  fails  to  acknowtixlgo  this  cxpHcitly  or  implicitly  in  ahuost 
•'f^  l**^*':  so  that  in  mnlKTS  of  tbomsplvrs  nuffioicntlr  difficult  to 
deal  with  prudently,  wo  have  the  addwl  difticulty  of  difference  of  sex. 
However  caraful  vo  may  be  to  ke«p  a  firm  footing  on  the  "broad 
basis  of  common  humanity"  in  ocir  rtjasonings,  depend  upon  it  this 
will  be  alwaTf-s  found  a  ftcriounly  disturbing  element.  In  education, 
above  all^  it  ia  a  hard  matter  to  keep  a  right  course-  The  wisest  and 
most  prudent  men  find  it  far  from  «i«y  to  educate  boyn  raocessfuUy. 
How  often  have  tho  moat,  earnest  and  honest  teachers  cause  to  wring 
their  handx  in  grief  at  the  evil  frwit  that  Fprings  up  from  what 
they  had  vainly  hoped  to  l>e  good  seed  f^caltered  on  good  grouud ! 
Yet  in  dealing  with  boys  men  know  tolerably  well  (ho  nature  of  the 
niat«>rial  they  have  in.  hand.  Not  w>  with  girla.  Only  «  woman  can 
cuter  Thoroughly  into  a  girl's  heart  The  position,  therefore,  in 
wliich  men  are  placed  in  regard  to  the  educntton  of  women  i«  thiii> 
that  they  must  be  ftomethiag  more  than  merely  interested  looker»-oQ, 
and  most  not  merely  lend  it  the  uid  of  thought  and  udviee,  Init  lake 
txnuo  active  ahaxa  in  it,  yet  tu  a  great  extent  be  working  in  tho  dai'k, 
and  have  uumy  reasons  for  warine»  whiuh  may  be  neglected  in 
handling  boyw.  ProI»d)ly,  if  it  were  poasible,  the  best  thing  men 
could  do  would  be  to  take  no  jiersonal  share  in  tJie  business,  to  pro- 
Tide  women  with  mchoohi  aiul  oollegi-a  fit  for  the  uducutiuu  of  their 
danghtcrK,  officer  tbeni  with  cultivated  ladies  i-qual  in  iJusitiou  and 
aoqnircmcnls  tu  professors  and  tutors  in  the  Cniversities,  and  leuve 

and  Ua  ivpanktn  Uw  of  ilntjr  and  boagnr  (or  citltar  kk."  'Wben  b  1^5  douliU  moral 
KoAv  tv  1>c  fvuDtl  ?  A  Buin  lUHy  vL-ty  wdl  btvadi  "vortMndoclrioca — lodi  tuLbut  Uiq  fuan 
Is  intt-nded  for  Ibe  world,  woiniui  for  Uiv  liorae ;  mui's  rtmm^lli  u  In  the  heiid,  womnn'* 
in  tbo  bmrt,"  fco. — without  Wing  Rvniy  vfnnj  error  gmter  than  Ifaat  of  n|imwtng 
tana  my  obvTODii  trotlw  m  a  sonawbut  «iagg«nUad  form,  and  nortaiiklf  witlumt  tho 
least  propeatily  to  itdTCKaitiug  a  "  iioah]«  nonJ  code."  Indeed,  whAtorcc  mAy  b«  tho 
«rtOTH  nf  ojodon  practice,  thero  Arc  nav-a-dnf  a  vct}'  fow  men  who  think  st  all  wha 
wonM  not  Yigoromlj  r^.-iteraf?  the  old  pttruioxinJ  adriy-c,  "tot  mui  "bfi  chosto  and 
maien  bnve."  Bat  this  is  tho  cial>-  limit  v«  har»  to  And  with  Afurs  Dnriot't  IwiA, 
which  flCtfttiB  to  lu  calculfctad  ti>  do  rorjr  gtmi  good,  luid  we  wish  it  auij  Ikid  its 
way  into  evvry  bouDuljoId  wli«rti  ibcre  arv  sons  and  daught«Ti-  In  parUcular  wu  with 
jrouDg  men  could  'be  iniluccd  to  rood  it-  IndifTrronca  to  thii  locii-.ty  of  wuinen  in  otio 
•f  tb»  tiMMt  ropulaivn  iiiults  of  ihti  yotmir  man  of  tho  day.  Thuy  rai-ely  seem  to  tliink 
it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  giru  up  th«  omplojrncDt,  or  uYcn  thit  whin,  of  the  nUMBetlt, 
{ox  lhi<  hdlp  or  «&terttJnmont  of  luotbv-r  nnd  siAtAn  snd  their  oofup&niotu.  Tut  tnroly 
if  it  ia  pott  at  vonca'a  btadncsa  in  the  world  to  pkuc  mva,  iL  is  (luito  as  mocb  a 
port  of  iBca*s  to  plOHO  women. 
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them  to  tbenuelvea.  Bat  it  la  useless  to  ahador  forth  snoli  a  acheane 
anion  for  Utopia. 

It  aeenu  to  tu,  tlien,  that  the  wisefli  course  men  can  porsnc  id  to 
flce  what  has  been  done  iu  other  timef,  or  is  now  doing  in  other 
aonntrioa,  in  educaling  girls :  above  all,  to  examine  what  are  the 
dwnand*  of  women  themselves.  After  all,  ilier  must  know  best  what 
ia  good  for  them,  and  as  the  feverinh  activity  of  the  press  now-a-daja 
gives  ererybody  a  chance  of  being  heard,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
tixxding  nut  what  they  wish,  nor  inoch,  probably,  in  sifting  out  the 
chaff  from  what  is  reosonable  and  likely  to  be  of  serrice. 

In  our  former  paper  on  the  mibject  wo  tried  to  show  that  the 
education  of  women  must  have  been  an  object  of  careful  solicittHle  to 
the  wiiKMJt  men  in  all  age^.  We  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  tracing 
the  method  they  used,  or  caused  to  be  used,  nor  do  we  believe  it  to 
be  now  possible  to  do  so.  We  can  only  infer  the  fact  fr<mi  the  illus- 
trious history  of  women.  But  post  ages  have  certainly  not  left  ns  iu 
the  dark  as  t«  the  ideal  we  are  to  work  up  to.  Hisa  Davies  makes  a 
timely  appeal  to  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Bcotland  on  this  head  : — 

"  People,"  Bhc  says,  "  who  go  to  ehnreh,  and  who  raad  tWir  RiWps,  are 
perpettially  reminded  of  ono  typo  and  oxomplar,  oda  morsi  law.  The  theory 
ofcdaciAtioD  of  our  En^liBh  Chureh  rceognisM  no  distinction  of  sex.  Tho 
bitptized  child  is  ni^ed  vnCh.  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  that  bereafVec 
be — or  she — ibBll  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  failh  of  Christ  crucified, 
nnd  miinfully  to  ligbt  under  bis  banner  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil ; 
and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  scrvuit  to  hii — or  her — life's 

t)Ui] The  Shorter  Catechism  [ScolcbJ  leaches  thst  Ood  created  man, 

mulu  ftud  fvuiidv,  ufUrr  his  owu  imago,  in  luiowlcdgu,  rigbtcoasucss,  and 
bolinoBs,  vi'itL  duuiiuiou  over  Ibc  ereiitoriiB,  and  Ihut  oaui's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  Oixl.  iiud  tu  enjoy  Him  for  over." 

;  Tho  women,  too>  who  lire  for  us  in  the  pages  of  Scripture  com- 
pletely Iwur  out  the  theory  of  tlio  t-HHCiitiul  equality  of  both  sexes  of 
tbohumnn  race.  Miriam,  TTimnuIi,  KliKulK'tli,  had  us  clear  and  proper 
u  share  in  carrying  out  the  couiimcIs  of  Gud  lu*  Mosc»,  Samuel,  and 
the  Baptist.  The  value  uf  tho  crowning  example  of  Mary  is  lost 
tbrougli  the  uncomely  figuietit  of  bur  married  virginity  disaociating 
her  in  [icoplo's  minds  from  ll»}  n^st  of  lier  hhx.  Tho  part  they  play 
ia  not  subordinate  to,  but  different  from,  that  of  men.  It  is,  by 
comparison,  not  indued  sccImU^d — for  they  lived  lives  open  for  all 
the  world  to  see — hut  seclentary  and  silent,  for  Ihey  rarely  left  their 
homes,  or  gave  voice  in  song  or  prayer  to  lUo  thoughts  of  thoir 
hcarfs.  "WTiat  is  more  than  all,  (ho  life  of  our  Lord  is  in  every 
fiinglo  particular,  except  bis  pubUc  preaching,  n  model  for  women 
quite  an  miirh  as  for  men.  Nor  does  Ho  anywhere  give  tho  least 
hint  tbut  tbcir  obedience  and  agency  are  of  less  importauco  to  his  work 
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than  iLat  of  the  other  sex.  Indeed,  we  find  Him  frequently  takiiif? 
opporttuiitics  of  Doticing  their  proaenco  und  uBSurinf;  them,  mostly 
b}'  acts  rather  than  wordri,  of  his  equal  solicitude  forthoir  tcmfionLl 
and  spiritual  welfare,  aa  n-oU  aa  indicuting  to  them  what  they  were 
to  do  for  Him.  It.  ia  plain  from  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
that  his  immediato  folLowtini  and  the  first  preachers  of  his  Ctospol 
regarded  the  agency  of  women  aa  a  necessary  part  of  the  Christian 
minifitry.  It  must  bo  owned  that  the  Church  of  Homo  has  never 
lost  sight  of  this  truth,  and  in  trying  to  reintroduce  women  into  the 
ministry  of  tho  Church  of  England,  the  most  Protestant  of  us  arc 
forced  to  turn  our  eyes  Homeward  for  guidance.  If  wc  turn  to  the 
'onnala  of  heathendom,  women  arc  found  side  by  side  with  men 
wherever  they  sought  to  keep  alive  a  spark  of  judgment,  mercy,  or 
truth.  Women,  therefore,  bear  the  stamp  of  God's  image  to  the  full 
as  clearly  as  men  ;  and  if  any  one  ask  tor  an  ideal  of  femiaine  eicel- 
Icnec,  we  noed  only  refer  him  to  that  imago  seen  in  perfection,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 

If,  then,  tho  past  does  not  give  much  help  towards  tho  methods  of 
educating  women,  it  doea  us  the  great  service  of  showing  us  a  standord 
to  work  up  to.  WhatoTcr  may  bo  tho  difforcnco  in  their  physical 
and  intellectual  powers  and  functions,  our  object  must  be  to  place 
them  as  moral  and  spiritual  beings  on  perfect  equality  with  men. 
With  this  explicit  siatemeut  of  our  views  we  shall  leave  thia  part  of 
the  oubject,  not  wishing  to  meddle  with  that  highest  department  of 
education  which  goes  on  at  home  and  in  church.  Cut  if,  in  speuklng 
of  the  physical  and  intellectual  training  of  giria,  we  confine  oursulyea 
to  temporal  matters,  wo  hope  it  will  bo  uiiderst<JoJ  that  we  do  not 
forget  the  important  iuflueace  this  training  has  on  their  moral  and 
spiritual  development. 

With  regard  to  the  physical  training  of  girls,  we  believe  England 
has  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  other  countries.  I^iowhere  are 
they  placed,  as  far  aa  their  bodily  strength  permits  it,  on  such  a  per- 
fect footing  of  equality  with  men  ;  nowhere,  again,  are  greater  puins 
taken  to  keep  them  from  overtaxing  that  bodily  strength.  Custom 
allows  Snglisbwomen  more  freedom  in  out-door  exercinos  than  is 
granted  to  those  of  any  other  country.  They  walk,  ride,  drive,  dance, 
pluy  games,  both  like  and  with  their  brothers.  In  this  respect,  at 
any  rate,  the  restraints  of  conventional  decorum  are  in  England  only 
such  as  nature  would  impose.  These  being  observed — und  provided 
alie  does  not  attempt  exersises  which  demand  too  severe  a  tension  of 
hcrmu»:les;  that  is  to  say,  if  she  will  content  herself,  for  example,  with 
croquet  and  archery,  leaving  guns  and  cricket  bats  to  the  stronger 
sex,  and  if  eho  will  not  ride  after  ths  hounds  without  father,  brother, 
or  husband  to  attend  her — an  EngLiab  lady  may  enjoy  sun  and  air 
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mach  as  aho  plcsso?.  On  the  uther  h;iiid,  in  no  country  has  the 
legislature  ho  Uoneetly  and  diligently  ^ught  to  delcnd  women  and 
ahildrea  ogaioBt  the  croelty  of  men,  especially  ngainai  opprce^on  on 
the  piirt  of  the  employers  of  labour.  Saarcdya  session  bos  pasecd  by  for 
many  years  without  some  law  being  enacted  for  their  protection  in 
this  purticolar.  At  this  very  time  a  eommiBaion  is  on  foot  with  a 
view  to  lef»i«lntionoutho  subject  of  njrriculturnl  gangs.  W'o  must  say 
we  tUiiik  this  part  of  the  question  is  too  much  lost  sight  of  bj  lodinB 
who  are  ])ronuncnt  as  champions  of  their  aex.  llioir  vritings  are 
-  little  else  than  bills  of  complaint  from  the  firiit  to  the  last  page.  They 
si>eak,  for  the  most  part,  aA  if  women  were  deliberately  opprojued  by 
men  tkrougha  eclfi«h  fear  of  being  oubttript  or  even  dnTon  alUigether ' 
out  of  the  field.  That  this  i.<(  nowhere  the  rase  wc  are  not  pre- 
porcd  to  say;  we  fear  that  it  a  ormspicuouflty  ao  in  France  at  this 
monienL  But  ax  far  as  England  and  America  aro  concerned,  wa  do 
emphatically  deny  it>  AVTiatever  restraints  or  diaabilities  are  in 
theAo  countries  maintained  or  newly  impot«ed,  we  believe  to  be  dna, 
almost  without  exception,  to  a  desire  todowltat  is  best  for  women.  No 
doubt  ttoiuool'thrm  ni:iy  bemintalien,  or  rather  imperfectly  attain  their 
object.  But  that  is  only  saying  they  are  human,  atid  nothing  appears 
to  our  mind  more  alarming  iu  the  excited  outcry  for  reform  we  hear 
on  all  ifides,  eapecially  in  respect  of  education,  than  the  apparent  un- 
wiUingness  to  ackuowledg<>  the  inci'ituhle  errors  and  shortcouiings  of 
all  human  schemea.  On  the  whole,  WQ  rep(-aJ.  that  Kngliafa  law  and 
custom  aro  favourable  to  women.  Take,  fur  example,  the  laws  a&ct- 
ing  marriage.  Keeping  within  tliat  over-cure  which,  as  in  Fmic«, 
de&atH  ttM  own  object  by  imposing  an  intolerable  yoke,  thoy  3'et 
sbifiti  women  ua  tur  aa  ]Kwsible  from  the  dangers  of  haato  and  inex- 
p€rii;uuu  until  iheyaro  oM  enough  i\>  tako  oaro of  themselTes.  That, 
for  ail  thia,  tiiere  should  be  ample  aoope  ft)r  caruelty,  uppniBaion,  and 
wnmg  iu  thu  rrlations  of  men  to  wom<'ri  ia  inevitable.  I.aii*8  can  do 
very  liltic  in  that  or  any  other  department  of  Immiui  uffiiirs ;  leaat  of 
all  can  ihty  liiuder  the  bitter  fruilB  of  mibridled  folly  and  poaaion, 
nurtured  by  bud  homea  and  prafligale  mciety.  It  ifi  as  much  as  can 
be  looked  for  if  they  proleut  those  who  are  willing  to  be  protected. 
Certainly,  ua  far  ua  the  ph)*ai(;al  well-being  of  women  i«  concerned, 
the  temjwr  of  the  Knglish,  and.  a«  far  as  we  know,  of  tho  Amorican 
logiohitui-e  has  been  at  once  kind  and  prudent — deeirotin,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  protect  them  a&  the  we-nk  ngatnnt  the  strong,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  carry  that  protection  so  fur  as  to  turn  it  into 
raproBaion. 

However,  the  real  battle-Sold  is  on  the  ground  of  intellectual 
training.  Here,  no  doubt,  women  have  a  good  deal  of  reason  to 
complain,     For  many  years  past,  except  in  the  highest  ranks  of 


aoci^y  and  a  (ew  enlightened  hmuelioldti  in  burobler  life,  Tory  little 
care  or  thonght  ha«  boen  vuuclisafwl  to  llie  education  of  dauglitore. 
How  far  wc  have  strayed  in  thi»  re«pect  from  the  path  of  our 
ancestors  is  well  indicated  irhere  ire  Mhould  perhaps  least  expect  to 
find  it — uamely,  iu  farmhouse*.  Farmers  assuredly  arc  not  given  to 
innovation.  In  many,  perhaps  most,  part^  of  the  country,  they  go 
on  much  as  their  great-grandfathers  did.  Even  railroads  do  not 
tempt  tljpm  to  travel  much  further  than  to  market.*  Now  farmers 
almoiit  nlwuys  vpend  more  money  on  tho  bringing  up  of  their  duughtirrs 
than  of  their  sona.  Ol^en  the  girla  ore  aent  "  to  buardiug-»ehoo1,"  as 
the  goodwife  will  tL'll  one  with  no  little  pride,  whiJu  tho  boys  pay  tho 
quarterly  crown,  iiwlcad  of  the  weekly  twopence  of  labourers  childien, 
to  faim  of  the  tillage.  Very  often,  it  is  to  be  icared,  the  girhi  do  not 
bring  much  home  fi-om  their  Ijonrding-school  beyond  a  smattering  of 
showy  accompUshraeuts.  Uut  that  is  not  the  farmer's  fault.  Give 
him  a  good  school  to  send  his  girls  to,  and  ho  is  not  such  a  fool 
aa  to  pn-fer  a  bud  one.  True,  he  is  not  oiten  a  gootl  judge  of  results, 
and  will  perhaps,  at  tin<t,  be  inclined  to  like  tho  tinsel  bettur  thau 
the  pure  gold,  but  his  eyes  will  aoon  be  opened  to  the  truth.  How- 
erer,  this  is  not  to  our  present  purpof«.  What  we  desire  t^i  remark 
ta  that  the  fanner,  in  trying  to  educate  his  girls,  is  probably  doing 
what  hi»  forefathers  have  done  for  yoarv,  perhaps  centuries  post. 
C3erg\*,  again — likewise  apt  to  be  fftaunch  adherents  to  old  ousloms 
and  ways — often  talte  great  pains  in  teocliing  their  daughtcra.  Many 
of  them  are  among  the  most  earnest  and  efficient  supporters  of  the 
local  examinntiens.  It  is  fiiir,  however,  to  add  that  clergy,  in  matters 
where  tbcy  can  see  their  way  to  nseful  results,  are,  in  a  multitude  of 
eaaoB,  the  most  eager  innovators.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  mit*- 
takcu  than  tho  common  habit  of  mossing  together  the  eh'p^y  as 
faking  any  ]>articnlar  lino  on  any  q^iestion.  In  most  secuLir,  and 
more  theological  discussions  than  layraon  imagine,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly independent  of  each  other.  Still,  when  Mr.  TroUope  makes 
Mr.  Crawley  teach  his  daughters  I<atin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  lie 
is  trtie  to  tho  life  of  many  a  sccludM  Knglish  parsonage,  whither 
new^wpcrs  and  reviews  or  modem  opinions  in  any  shape  rarely  find 
their  way.     80  that  on  tlic  whole  we  have  rather  gone  back  than 


*  For  initutcu,  in  l\n  muatan  of  IS&4,  on  k  vi>tt  at «  r«untry  pananag«, «  ckuced 
lobo  Rt  n  loM  ftbont  tho  time  a  parlJi-uLtr  tmn  wm  to  that,  And  tnmttotba  honM  of  a 
aeighbcQr  to  borrow  a  hr^thatc.  Onn  «iu  fetihwith  huntM  up  and  ]wodnccd — dutcd 
ISIfl  !  We  «ir  the  good  folkfl  w«ro  so  wHwly  untonecioiia  of  tho  tlmndtty  tint  we 
nndc  ao  rwiiunlc,  prefeondod  to  coaralt  it,  uid  wubedthon  good  moiKing.  Nov,  thonaa 
WW  a  &nuut  cf  bufTB  inltetifaKl  jmbataavt^  and  lioldiag  it  Cum  of  auoy  haadrod  ooks 
in  Eupcrl>  ooniUtton.  ]nile<«J,  Iub  iifun<-  alone  would  codi'idoo  moet  readon  tliat  h«  stood 
in  the  forancMt  rank  of  agrirulturiat*.  lint  he  bad  boDght  a  ISrad*k*u>  on  hi*  vroddinp 
trip,  and  bad  Barer  had  ooouion  tax  ooa  cinoc. 
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forward.  Not  that  thr  point  lit  of  much  conspqucncc,  except  to  con- 
Tinoo  Bomo  that  the  doctriDe  that  girU  should  be  taught  as  well  as 
boys  u(  at  all  c\'ent«  not  nnw-fungled.  The  fuct  rcmauu,  that  at  thLi 
moment  few  English  girls  get  anything  liko  tho  samo  measure  of 
pains  and  cost  bestowed  on  their  education  that  is  laid  out  on  that  of 
their  brothers,  and  that  those  who  doairo  to  change,  and,  as  they 
belicTO,  amend  this  state  of  things,  encounter  vor\- considerable  oppo- 
sition. Wo  must  own,  however,  that,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  thia 
opposition  is  becoming  daily  more  insignificant.  Were  it  poasiblo  to 
aeatch  into  it  thoroughly,  we  believe  that  most  frequently,  and  espe- 
cially where  it  is  loudest,  it  prcMiecds  either  from  teachers  who  have 
no  great  reason  to  be  confident  in  tho  results  of  their  teaching,  or 
parents  who  are  not  disponed  to  encounter  tho  expense  of  giving 
their  daughters  a  sound  eduoatlon.  We  should  be  inclined  to  treat 
both  these  claaws  with  Bomo  tenderness.  Ladies  who  entered  the 
profession  of  teaching  with  old-fashioned  views  of  what  was  sufficient 
for  girls  to  learn  must  find  it  hard  to  encounter  a  changed  world. 
Again,  while  it  is  every  day  easier  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  social 
display,  it  is  growing  harder  and  harder  for  people  in  modest  cir- 
oimistanccs  to  do  well  by  their  children.  So  we  do  not  caro  if  tho 
change  comes  slowly,  provi<le<l  It  come  well.  Indeed,  we  know  not 
whether  wo  ought  not  to  be  gruteful  to  the  opposition  which  enforces 
alow  progress ;  for  it  is  very  far  from  easy  to  lay  down  what  is  tha 
bettt  coLUTse  to  adopt  to  secui*e  the  improvement  we  deaire. 

Certainly,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  extending  the  Local  Examinations  to  girls,  took  what  was  for 
them  the  best  possible  first  »tep.  It  matches  them  with  boys,  Kprccwls 
a  large  field  of  study  before  them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  com- 
pletely screens  them  from  publicity ;  and  sbotdd  it  be  found  not  to 
answer,  it  can  be  witlidran  n  without  tho  smallest  loan  or  injury  to  auy 
one.  The  public  are,  perhaps,  not  generally  aware  how  ample  that 
field  is.  Kvery  student  is  required  (o  satisfy  the  examinenj  in  read- 
ing aloud,  spelling,  writing,  tho  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  Iilnglisb  history,  and,  except  in  case  of  a  written  objection 
sent  in  by  parents  or  guardians,  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  great 
au  improvement  has  been  achieved  in  these  elements  of  knowledge 
may  be  in  some  degree  estimated  from  the  single  fuct  that  whereas 
in  1858  about  10  per  cent,  of  tho  whole  number  of  candidates  (then 
boys  only)  were  rejected  by  tho  examiners  in  arithmetic  aloue,  in  1805 
scarcely  more  than  I  per  cent,  failed  in  that  subject.  Then  follow  a 
number  of  sections  out  of  which  each  student  must  choose  two  or  throe, 
and  is  forbidden,  to  attempt  more  than  five  or  six.  These  include  more 
advanced  papers  in  tho  preliminary  subjects,  English  composition, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  pure  mothonuitics,  mechanics,  che- 
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Biistry,  jjoologj',  botaiij-,  geolog}',  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  mudc, 
geometricul  ilrawiog,  drawing  from  Oie  flat,  from  model«,  in  perspec- 
tive, and  imitative  colouring.  Let  us  add,  for  tlie  benefit  of  that 
ignorant  part  of  iLe  public  whicla  loven  to  be  called  practical,  tiat  tlie 
art  of  land  Kurreylng  belongs  to  trig<jiiomefry,  which  is  included 
uuder  pure  uiathematics,  and  tliat  engiiieera  are  taught  by  mechanics 
or  applied  mathematics  hov  to  measure  and  u»e  forces,  and  we  think 
Mr.  Ewart  himself  would  ecarcely  find  any  subject  to  add  to  this  list. 

The  distinguivhing  i;hitructc'riiitics  of  the  girls'  work,  as  compared 
with  the  buys*,  are  uarrowness  of  range  and  goodiicss  of  quality. 
Last  year  few  of  Iht-m  took  in  tliu  full  nuaiber  of  sections  allowed, 
while  21-3  per  cent,  of  them,  against  \'-y^  per  ceul.  of  the  boys, 
obtained  luarka  yf  distiucliou  iu  one  or  more  subjects.  Now  exa- 
miners are  instructed  for  the  Syndicate  to  award  such  marks 
"not  for  comparative  merit  shown  by  one  candidate  with  respect  to 
auothor,  but  for  really  sound  kuowlcdgu  of  the  subject,  so  far  us  the 
examination  tests  it." 

It  should  he  remarked,  however,  that  at  present  only  picked  girla 
are,  as  a  rule,  sent  in,  while  many  schoolmasters  send  up  boys  in 
wholo  classes — a  practice  excellent  from  many  points  of  view,  and 
from  none  more  than  as  showing  that  they  take  eijuul  paius  with  all 
their  scholars.  In  English,  French,  and  German  the  girls,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  pigiudly  Ruccessful.  I'W  nltemptcd  Latin  and 
Greek.  We  looked  with  some  curiosity  to  the  result ;  fur  wo  never 
could  see  any  (i  priori  reason  why  girls  should  not  leoni  thi^se  tongues. 
AVnmeii,  we  apprelieud,  contribiil^d  their  share  (owanls  formiug  tbcm, 
and  millions  upon  millions  of  women  sptikc  them  iu  Uieir  day.  The 
New  Testament  is  addressed  tu  women  as  much  as  to  men,  and  it  is 
of  no  le«8  advanlagt^  to  theui  to  rt^ud  it  in  lh(>  language  in  which  it 
was  written.  The  point  seems  to  uh  uiic  purely  of  tastuajiii  L'X]jt>- 
diency.  In  1865  no  girl  tried  Oreuk,  btit  twelve  took  up  Latin.  In 
18G(> Greek  was  attempted  hy  tlirep,  Latin  by  fifltxtn  girls.  The  judg- 
mt'iit  of  the  examiners  is  in  getienil  thai  they  show  a  very  fair  ap|)re- 
ciation  of  a  work  they  have  read,  and  can  translate  it  into  vcrj-  good 
idiomatic  English ;  but  that  they  fait  in  grumiimr,  and  in  tntii^luting 
passages  they  have  nut  seen  before.  In  1SG5  mathemutics  were  tried 
by  six  girls,  in  186(3  by  filYeen,  with  no  great  nicceaa,  one  senior  girl 
excepted,  who  diil  singularly  Wfll.'  Several  did  well  in  music,  and  a 
few  in  drawiug.  Contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  natural  sciences, 
in  particular  botany,  do  not  seem  attractivo  to  girls  any  more  than 
to  boys,  who  OS  a  geTieral  rule  appear  to  hate  them.  Wv  quite  indc 
with  those  who  think  this  a  pity,  hiil:  it  ia  a  fact.    We  admit  that  the 

"  I%e  ncarlj-  ci^urtA  the  [«per  oa  Agftiti  MatkttntUt*,  g«ttiiis  full  mMrka  for  erety 
queadon  tibt  sttemptdd. 
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Bcheme  hat  been  an  worldng  too  short  a  time  to  ullowr  of  any  oertaui 
t-onclusions  being  ilniwn,  but  prp>sOTil.  results,  bo  far  as  they  jro,  inrline 
us  to  think  that  theio  in  no  reason  for  shutting  ugainat  girk  anydc»r 
of  knowledge  vhich  i»  open  to  boy*. 

A  further  qtwKtion  arise*  on  which  there  will  probably  be  a  very 
great  diflerence  of  o{n]uon.  Thix  is  vrhether,  in  learning,  boy»  nnd 
girls  muet  be  kept  separates  or  may  work  together  ia  classes.  Many 
penoas  will  probably  say  that  tlicv  ought  not  evim  to  occujjy  separate 
Twmm  in  the  same  building,  but  should  be  phiccd  in  dilfereat  sehooLi  at 
least  some  furloags  apart.*  Others  may  tliink  that  nature,  as  expressed 
in  the  homely  Laaoa»hiro  proverb,  **  T'laasea  always  cooiu  where 
t'ladH  are,"  may,  after  all,  not  be  a  bud  guide ;  uml  that  u  boy 
may  grow  up  dodo  the  wortie  man  for  having  sat  side  by  aide  with  a 
girl  at  his  lecisou.  Purhups  it  is  a  (juetitton  va  which  it  will  be  safest 
to  appeal  to  experienco  for  a  decision. 

In  formerdays  there  appears  to  hare  beeu  no  unwillingness  to  allow 
hoy»  utid  girls  to  work  tugotkur.  Host  of  the  old  Ibundation  nchools 
seem  to  have  boon  established  for  the  K-nefit  of  the  chiMrat  of  the 
paiiah  without  distinction  of  sex.  In  a  great  many  of  them  this  ha« 
surriTed  nearly,  if  not  quitt*,  to  the  proBeut  hour,  ouly  they  are  no 
longer  frequented  by  the  families  of  the  parson  or  the  tsquire.  But 
a  generaliou  or  two  buck,  when  in  the  remoter  part«  of  the  country 
travelling  was  twetly  and  irksome,  the  little  village  school,  endowed 
with  its  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  acres  of  land — often,  and  Tcry  properly, 
on  adjimot  to  the  cure  of  souls — received  within  its  walls  all  tha 
young  fry  of  the  parish  alike.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  school  of' 
a  little  village  in  Norfolk  reckons  Sir  liobert  Walpole  among  its  past 
alumni.  Within  our  own  rcmembronco  an  earl  of  exalted  lineage 
sent  his  cliildren  to  the  school  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived. 
In  tmo  school  of  some  considcrntion  the  practice  of  teaching  boya 
and  girla  together  still  survives.  We  refer  to  Rivington  School, 
attached  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  "captain"  of 
Kiviugtou  School,  we  wore  told  by  a  fellow  of  that  c<Jlego  who 
was  lately  sent  to  examine  if,  proved  f o  be  n  girl  of  sixteen.  Next 
came  a  boy  between  fourteen  and  tifteen,  then  a  girl  again,  and 
so  forth.  He  discoTeritl  nothing  which  woald  lead  him  to  desire 
a  change ;  on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  think  the  plan  worked 
extremely  wclL  In  Scotland,  if  we  nr(>  not  mistaken,  it  is  the  orrli- 
narj'  rule.       Cambridge    has   been   applied   to   in   two   sncceeaivo 

*  A  boy  irbo  sent  ttp  an  Knf^iiih  ttsAy  in  the  I<or>l  Kxominntian  of  l^&  infonDcd 
tbe  euuniocr  that "  lb.  A's  (hu  master's]  eohool  ns  next  door  I*  Vin  B's,"  aal 
iuldi>d  Ifaat  "  had  Uwy  1i.-ca  fuLlier  ftpnrt,  th*  iimatu  ^  Htk  AwMt  mifH  A«r«  Um , 
^artd  miny  tfrafjtj."    Lot  not,  Ijowoier,  tho  eepantUel*  rve«nl  this  xs  t«Iliiig  cnUmly  < 
m  Qkeit  favour.     It  ni^l  y»y  well  Iw  arfpud  Uiat  b^  hofm  mud  giij«  bocn  teughlj 
tog«tlicr,  Ihcy  would  not  h«ToiOugbt  foibidiien  oMnmuiucatioiuL 
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years  to  send  cxominprfl  to  n  grrat  8cotcli  coUege^-ihc  Dollar 
Institution,  neur  Stirlitii; — nttenflal  bj  more  thnn  five  humliixl  boy* 
find  girls.  I'ho  examinors  speak  highly  of  the  school,  anil  find  no 
fault  with  tho  system  of  bringing  bripi  and  girls  together.  But  it 
is  to  Amon'ca  that  wp  must  Ifwfc  for  tlie  widest  induction  of  cxAinplcA 
and  the  fulltnrt  information  ;  for  in  the  I'nited  States  not  only  »ro 
there  a  great  number  of  schooln  and  colleges  of  long  standing  for 
both  soxcs,  but  they  have  been  lately  Tisited  and  fully  reported  on 
by  two  iridrpendent  observers.  Mr.  Fnwer,  sent  by  the  Schoola 
Inquiry  Commisaion,  visited  many  schooU  in  tlxe  TTnited  States  in  tbo 
summer  of  18fi5.  Miss  Sophia  Jex  Blake  did  the  same  iu  i\w  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Fnwer's  Report  has  been  printed  by  the  Coiu- 
minsionerii,  and  Mitt--^  Jex  Blake  hatt  writt«n  a  uarrolit'e  of  hor  trip 
in  a  small  volume  pnblifhed  by  Messni.  Macioillan.  Both  give  very 
ample  accouuts  of  various  school-*  they  visitod  ;  both,  it  is  cl«ar,  had 
thoroughly  divcated  themwlves  of  any  prejudice  against  the  bringing 
boys  and  girls  together  at  «chool ;  both,  aflei'  produciug  auch  fucla 
and  arguments  on  the  subject  as  were  presented  to  their  uuud«  in 
the  coorae  of  tjieir  respective  journeys,  review  them  at  the  clo«se  of 
their  work.  Neither  ventures  to  give  a  very  decided  opinion.  MLss 
Bloke  says : — 

"  Witli  rwganl  to  the  joint  eflncntion  of  the  sexes,  I  have  CDdcnvoarcd 
Kuiiply  to  BKcnrtoin  facts,  tinil  am  by  no  mcone)  sure  of  the  cxistenco  of 
sulHcieat  data  wbcrcon  to  fouml  ajvisl  coDcluitioD." 

But  elie  appears  to  be  inclined,  on  ttie  whole,  to  look  on  it  with 
favour.     Thus  we  read : — 

"  As  boya  and  girls  have  to  live  together  in  Uie  family,  and  raon  Euid 
women  in  tho  world  ii(  large,  it  certainly  bocihh  that  they  ought  to  W  able 
to  pursue  their  comnion  studies  together :  and  perhaps,  if  tbey  did  flo,  a 
much  more  healthy  mutual  rotation  would  rusult  than  now  exists." 

The  American  teacherss,  whose  opinians  she  had  the  opportunity  of 
leamiug,  appear  to  entertain  no  doubts  on  tho  question.  One  ground 
on  which  they  found  their  judgment  is,  we  apprehend,  invincible — 
namely,  that  whore  provision  for  educating  both  sexes  together  is 
not  made,  tho  girls  w^ill  go  to  the  wall.  But  they  support  it  on  the 
fiirther  ground  of  ita  being  to  the  advantage  of  both  sexes.  Thus 
Pnrfeaaor  Fairchild,  of  Obcrlin,  as  quoted  by  Miss  Blake,  says; — 

"  That  society  is  most  hnppy  which  conforms  most  ptrictly  to  the  order 
of  Qatnre  as  indicated  in  tho  family  rulatioii,  where  brother  and  sister 
mntuaTy  ficvnie  and  restrain  each  other.  ...  A  sehoul  for  youDj;  meu 
becomes  a  commnnity  in  itself,  with  \i»  own  standiird  uf  niuriUily  and  its 
laws  of  hODOur  ;  but  in  a  college  forboUi  hoxi-h  tho  Btudunt  will  tlud  a  puhtic 
Bontimeot  oot  bo  lomcnt  fts  that  of  a  commaaity  of  asfjuciatcs  uucdiiig  the 
sAmo  indolgoneo." 
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Mis8  Rlake  further  tclla  us  that  tie  professor,  upeaklag  of  tlie  sup- 
posed danger  of  hasty  attachmeuts  and  marriages  which  may  arise, 
remarks  that — 

"There  is  something  in  the  oseociatioa  of  every-day  life  wblch  appeftla 
to  tile  judgment  rather  than  to  the  rnncy,  and  Ihnt  weekn  and  taonths  of 
Bteftdy  labour  over  the  same  problema,  or  nt  the  same  sciences,  will  not  bo 
more  likely  to  create  roiuonccs  thao  casual  uioetings  at  fetes  and  bails." 

"We  owu  tbcro  appears  to  us  a  good  deal  of  force  in  these  argu- 
luent*.     Lot  ua  see  what  ilr.  Fraser  says  : — 

*'  Very  bigb  authorities,  founding  tbcmtjelves  upon  cxperieuee,  tuEiiutaLn 
without  bcsitfttion  or  reserve  the  advantages  of  the  syEtem  as  it  stands. 
That  it  hua  cortaiu  very  nuoifeiil  advuiiUigcii  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny; 
but  as  all  resnlt;^  ore  but  a,  bolancL-  of  opposite)!!,  there  are  certain  us  mnnifest 
disadvaDtages  which  have  to  be  reckoned  and  considered  too.  And  there 
are  high  authoritiee  on  the  other  side.  The  great  Athooitm  statesman,  the 
great  Cbrittlian  teacher,  appear  to  have  formed  different  conceptions  of  a 
wouau's  ]irupor  sphere  in  life  ;  and  it  is  probable,  tberefore,  that  they  would 
have  fiirtiurd  diflcrent  coDceptioua  of  the  proper  training  of  a  girl.  Kven  the 
Frcncb  pliilosiiphienJ  thinker  (I'e  Tocqne\'illti)  admitfi  that  '  such  an  eduon- 
lioii  iti  uot  without  danger,  and  has  a  tendency  to  produce  moral  and  cold 
women  rather  thantcuder  and  amiable  ^^'iveR.'  And  it  may  well  be  doubted 
wbetbcr  He,  who  *  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  oiid  female.'  did  nob 
nUo  murk  out  for  tbcm  in  his  purposes  different,  though  parallel,  jmiiAx 
through  all  their  lives." 

So  for  nothing  can  he  better.     But  when  Mr.  Fraser  proceeds  to 


"  Their  "  (the  Americana)  "  conception  of  woman's  dntips,  and  their  ideal 
of  wiimaiily  perfection,  arc  probably  diir»!r<'nt  from  onr«.  To  thcni  the  Roman 
matron  of  tb<t  old  repubUc  is,  perhaps,  the  typo  nf  female  excellence ;  to 
them  sflf-i-i'liance,  fearlessness,  decision,  energy,  promptilude,  aro  perhaps 
the  blxhcMt  fvmale  qualities.  To  us  the  xofler  graces  are  more  attractive 
tbiiii  the  dtenier  viKuex  ;  onr  object  is  to  train  wonieii,  before  anything  and. 
everjiliin^;  brsiden,  for  the  duties  of  the  borne;  we  care  less  in  tbem  for 
vigoronn  intellects  anil  firm  purposes,  and  more  for  tastes  which  domesticate 
and  aecouipli^hments  which  chana  "^ 

we  confess  he  appears  to  iis  to  shoot  beside  the  mark.  An  far  ns  tho 
"Roman  matron  of  the  old  republic"  is  concerned,  we  know  too 
little  of  that  lady  to  be  able  to  pronounce  whether  she  either  poa- 
teewd  the  "  sterner  rirtues,"  or  was  dofieieut  in  lUo  "  softer  graces." 
"We  think,  however,  that  there  must  have  ulways  been  at  Home 
many  dames  worthy  to  rank  with  Tiillia  and  Octaviu  in  the  tenderest 
feminine  charms-  Moreover,  Romans,  in  the  freedom  anil  courtesy 
of  their  socifil  interconrse  with  each  other,  appear  to  us  to  bear  a 
much  closer  resemblance  to  Englishmen  than  Americans.  Indeed, 
if  we  havR  rightly  understood  Cicero  and  Horace,  the  terms  on  which 
a  Roman  gentleman  lived,  with  his  friends  have  always  appeared  to 


us  delightful.  Ho  we  bbould  be  inclined  to  think  the  Boman  mothors 
who  taught  them  manaors  must  huvc  been  fur  from  wanting  in 
womanly  attractions.  But  this  by-the-by.  To  return  to  tho  main 
point,  wc  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  balance  between  "  atcracr 
virtaoa  "  and  "  softer  grat-os  "  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  mutter 
in  hand.  To  us  a  woman's  life  iippearH  to  be  quite  as  eerious  aa  a 
man's,  and  to  require  quite  as  frequently  iind  aa  largely  bU  the  help 
that  experience,  self-control,  and  good  seuac  can  give  her.  The 
only  thing,  then,  we  have  to  keep  in  view  in  the  education  of  women 
is  surely  how  they  are  beat  to  live  the  life  and  fultil  the  duties  God 
has  given  them.  To  this  even  tho  "  tastes  which  domesticate,  and 
aocompUshmcnta  which  charm,"  must  be  so  subordinate  that,  except 
just  BO  far  as  they  conduce  to  it,  they  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  view 
altogether.  Compared  with  this,  the  *'  ideal  of  womanly  perfection  " 
men  choose  to  frame  for  themselves  is  absolutely  insignificant.  And 
when  Mr.  Frascr  in  a  note  a  little  further  on  says  : — 

"  I  Bhould  have  supposed,  though  I  don't  think  wc  have  quite  hit  it  ia 
Gngland,  that  thoro  was  a  mean  between  tbo  'cloiatral  education  of  France' 
aad  the  '  democratic  education  of  the  U&itcd  Hlatos.'  I  quite  feel  that 
there  ts  an  indefinable  aomething  that  makcii  a  difference  betweeo  the  rela- 
lionnhijt  of  man  and  wife  in  America,  tmd  tho  rclationBhip  of  man  and  wife 
in  Kn^land.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  more  mutual  affection,  or  more 
mataal  confidence,  hut  there  is  a  different  ["«<'  in  the  intercourse.  I  thiuk 
tho  secret  of  the  ditfi'roneu  hes  in  iids,  thiLt  the  Amtihcuu  husbaud  has  mora 
respect  fur  his  wife's  oitud ;  "— - 

his  words  sound  to  our  ear  liko  an  ackuowledgmcrtt  that  the 
Amerioan  has  in  Imh  judgnicoC  fewer  faults  than  the  EiiglitUi  Fystem. 
We  can  ourselves  give  no  opinion  on  tbo  point,  as  wo  have  never  had 
the  good  fortune  tu  know  any  American  families.  Hut  we  coufesn 
the  passage  ahovo  quoted  in  one  respect  astonished  us  not  a  little. 
We  should  havo  thought  that  most  English  hui^bandti  who  were 
willing  ht  b*i  taught — that  is  to  say,  all  worth  thinking  aliout — 
would  have  found  their  wives  in  many  of  the  mast  important  duties 
of  life  the  best  toaubers — next  to  or  equally  with  their  raothere — 
th^  ever  hod,  and,  therefore,  have  at  least  us  much  respwt  as  tho 
men  of  imy  other  natioji  fur  their  minds.  But  lot  uh  see  what  are 
the  educational  results  of  tlie  American  plan.  For  even  if  a  comparison 
of  manners  were  more  to  tho  purpose  thau  it  is,  we  don't  see  that 
tho  difference,  whatever  tbcremay  be,  between  Kngltsh  and  AniiorJcan 
ladies  depends  so  entirely  upon  tschool  life  as  to  be  much  in  j>oint. 
That,  we  conceive,  springs  at  least  as  much  from  tho  difForcnod  oi' 
manners  throughout  society.  But  do  women  in  America  gain  otiougli 
in  knowledge  and  power  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  cliauge  all 
our  own  customs  ?  Here  there  appear  to  arise  very  grave  doubta. 
All  authorities  socm  to  say  the  girls  do  as  well  as  the  hoys.  Mr. 
Frascr  writes : — 

V(H..  Vlt.  B 
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"  Rome  of  tbe  best  mathematical  leiuibera  are  worn<>o ;  some  of  th«  beat 
nmtbematical  stntieiite  nre  girln.  Yoang  liLdies  read  Virgil  nnd  Cicero, 
Xcnophon  aud  Homer,  as  well  (in  ever}-  Bcose)  aa  yoang  gcntlcmou.  In 
mixed  hi^  schoolfi  the  nnmbor  of  fRmnlc  students  generally  pr«pondenilc<t. 
and  tbcy  arc  fmind  in  PXnniiiiatioiiB  to  carry  off  tlio  largest  proporlioQ  of 
prizM.  In  Bcbools  whcro  I  beard  tbo  two  Boxes  taoght  or  eabicMzod  to* 
geth«r,  I  iboald  mygelf  have  awarded  to  Lhc  girls  tho  palm  for  qaicknets  of 
pcnrcptton  and  precmon  of  reply.  In  do  diipartment  of  stndy  wliieb  they 
pnrsacd  toj;t'thcr  did  they  not  wcm  I0  mo.  as  compared  •wilh  their  male 
cnmpctitoM,  fnUy  competent  to  hold  their  own." 

So  Miss  Bltike : — 

*'  The  profcasor  of  Greek  told  mc  Uuit  ho  was  uoablo  to  see  much  diffor- 
onco  hctwocn  tho  flindontft  of  the  two  BfixSR:  *  Bat  for  tbo  difference  of 
voic«,  I  shonld  find  it  hnrd.  or  iraposftiWo,  with  ruy  eyes  shnt,  to  t«ll  ono 
from  tbe  other.  If  X  am  to  find  n  dintinrttnn,  I  may,  perhaps,  say  that, 
spoaking  gcnorally,  th«  ladies  bavt^  moro  inlnhive  quickneds  in  (lonstroing, 
and  earlier  aeqnirc  cicganco  in  composition  ;  while  Uje  gentlemen  [in  pnnsiug 
may  we  beg  this  rcpnblioftn  professor,  aa  well  ns  his  matbcmftticiil  brother, 
to  havo  nothing  to  say  in  future  abont  '  Indies  '  and  '  gentlemen,'  hot  to  be 
ootit«Dt  with  *  girls' and  '  hoyH  ?']  seem  more  able  to  seirc  on  points  touch- 
ing the  philosophy  of  the  laiign«g«.  As  r4!f;ards  power  of  attention  and 
oppltcatioD,  I  hare  never  remarked  any  diffsrenee,  and  the  work  done  is 
UTiaUy  abont  equal." 

Again — 

"  Tho  professor  of  mathomaties  said,  '  I  have  foand  the  work  done  by 
bdics  to  bo  tahy  oqual  to  thut  of  Uio  gcnth^mou— /uUy;  and  it  has  more 
tlian  once  occnrrod  that  the  beat  scholnr  in  my  cla.is  was  a  lady-  Ladies 
are  generally  thi3  cjuickcat  at  rriicitation,  and  will  repeat  long  problems  more 
accurately  than  most  of  tbe  young  nifin.  I  do  not  know  that  they  biive  any 
eounferhnlancing  defect.  As  to  strength  and  power  of  ftppHcatiou ,  T  know 
[thai  the  advantage  is  said  to  lie  with  the  men,  bnt  T  havo  not  found  it  so." " 

Bnt  of  -what  kind  of  work  do  these  «!;ontlenitm  speak  ?    Wo  oonfcag 
we  don't  fool  much  struck  i^-ith  mathcmaticaUnstruction  which  attri- 
,  btilts  high  value  to  "  repeating  long  problemB,*'  or  which,  aanrc  read 
lin  another  place, — 

'*  Makes  the  pupils  work  most  tlioron^ihly,  though  not  pro&sstng  to  cany 
liom  lo  so  high  0.  p«iiit  im  wns  iiUemptcd  elsewhoro;  not,  if  I  remerohcr 
^,  beyond  a  sort  of  suminary  nf  Euclid  and  ({aadratie  oquaiioDs." 

What  a  "  summarj-  of  Ruf,Ii(1  "  can  he  we  cannot  concoire.  We 
ilBnry,  howevfT,  that  at  Cambridge  it  would  please  the  imticrg;rtidnot« 
better  than  the  tutorial  mind.  Nor  do  we  think  that  tho  lady  "  who 
stood,"  as  a  Mrs.  Blann  informs  us,  "before  her  classes  .'wlWng  the 
most  difficult  problems  a.s  if  -the  had  discovered  them,  and  as  if  books 
had  not  yet  been  invented,"  would  there  get  many  pupiht  among 
possible  senior  wranglers.  They  prefer  teachers  who  can  "discover 
problems'*  for  themselves.  If  she  did,  we  fear  it  wonld  be  chiefly 
dnc  to  those  "  feminine  traits  of  character  "  in  which  we  read  she 
was  "  aa  "rare  as  in  her  intellectual  cullivation."    We  doubt  even 
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whether  the  fact  that  "  one  of  the  mo«t  talented  [we  cannot  help  pro- 
testing  aguiHRt  this  horrible  worct — one  might  as  well  sa.y  aoeetvigmd, 
thillinijfyf,  mpolrotifiC]  actuaries  in  the  United  Stales  is  a  woman," 
would  curry  much  weight  in  favour  of  iho  professor's  views  with 
mathemoticul  men.*  In  classics  again,  when  Professor  Fairchild 
tellH  us  that  "  proper  discrimination  will  evade  all  difficulty ;  "  thitt 
•*mjch  authors  as  Plato  and  Xonophon,  Cicero  and  Tacitus — as  noble 
and  chaste  as  the  entire  range  of  literature  affords — ^may  be  read  in 
mixed  daasee  without  causing  a  blush,"  and  serenoly  add^,  "  it  might 
be  well  even  in  schools  for  young  men  to  keep  within  such  Itrattii,'* 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  with  all  (he  respect  dnc  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessor, that  he  must  be  talking  about  what  he  does  not  very  well 
onderBtand.  We  think  he  miglit  find  a  good  deal  in  his  pet  anthora 
that  would  prove  rather  awkward  to  reod  among  boys  and  girls 
tt^ether;  and  wo  Hhould  uncommonly  like  to  know  his  ^news  about 
Aiistophanee.  And  when  wo  hear  from  Mr.  Francr  that  the  books 
a»od  in  American  schools  are  mostly  after  the  model  of  Mr. 
Anthon'fl,  we  auk  for  no  more  evidence.  A  good  deal  of  the  Gntha> 
sioam  of  the  worthy  professor  must  be  simply  "  tall  talk." 

Nest,  as  to  the  effects  on  the  bodies  of  girls.  Students  of  either 
sex  arc,  it  is  probable,  less  robust  in  Americji  than  in  England.  Bnt 
Mr.  Fraser  leads  us  to  think  that  girls  e«pecially  suffer  terribly  from 
overwork.     Thus  he  writes : — 

"  There  can  be  no  dmibt  that  ever^-where,  si  least  in  the  city  bcIhmiIs.  a 
SSV«re  »tnun  is  pat  npgn  tbe  physical  strength  both  of  teacbers  and  pupils, 
particularly  in  the  girla  schools.  ...  I  remeiuber  ver>'  dititiactly  in  a  N«w 
York  school,  nt  the  ctoBc  of  oae  of  tbose  littlo  addresses  wLicli,  in  my  ciipti- 
eUy  of  a  \-ixitor.  I  wan  eo  ofloD  called  upon  to  mviko  in  the  Echools,  in  trhtch 
I  had  endea\'oared  to  explain  oox  EogUA  system,  sod  had  spoken  of  ths 
RrowioK  prevaleace  of  the  opinion  that  fire  hours  of  stody  properly  distri- 
bated  oTor  tLo  day  were  as  much  as  it  wu  prudent  bo  attempt  to  get  out  of 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  cightc«D,  a  general  sigh  issaed 
from  the  class  of  girls  who  bad  boon  Usteoiag  to  mo,  followed  by  the  aadible 
enpreesion  of  n  wish  lh>ui  eoverni  that  the  same  opinioo  might  begin  to 
piBvail  there." 

Miss   Bluko  eouins  h  little  reluctant  to  acknowledge  any  neod  for 
more  care  for  ^rls  in  this  particular  than  for  boys.     She  says  '.— 
"  It  Beemy  to  bo  proved  that  at  least  a  considerable  ntiinbor  of  woiftM  WHI 

*  Hik*  BUka  roIatM  an  wittcilotw  whii-li  aaona  Lo  u«  U>  throw  oontiderable  light  00 
Uia  rtal«  of  mathmnsticiil  U'wIiinR  in  AmcricaD  ictoolB:— "Th©  tcaclicr  will  npiilly 
aumciate  rntHi  a  qiusKtion  m  the  following,  and  aa  hnr  voioa  c«hk«  muio  pnyiit  vill 
gOBsnllyba  taidj-  wUh  the  answfir:— 'Tal(«  two;  add  vno;  oubo;  take  away  two; 
■quan;  taka  awajr  odd  ;  diridabytwo;  suMncl  twelvtit  divide  byfiUcen;  ditidoby 
tcm ;  squatc^  tquare,  aquare.  Uisa  SmJtb  ? '  '  Two  hundred  and  firty-EU.*  '  RighL* 
And  K>  on.  }n>t  as  qni<^y  M  roim  can  xpnlc"  Him  Blak«  Bsama  to  faara  bean  nodt 
atrnck  wiLk  thin  faid.  So  a.ti>  w«—vtth  its  ittter-nsalMnHMiifBO  irons,  <o  MiM&aUk. 
This  WHS  at  the  achool  where  there  w&s  a  "  (int-rate  Blaff  of  taovb  eansit  lady  tauHina, 
whose  Actoal  nmditi'm  tru  almost  ororirlielnuns."  But  thoir  "  BhoorlMuning," -whatoTur 
that  may  mean,  feamsto  havo  "  co-existed  wilh  a  very  imp«rfect  knowledge  of  Engliah." 

s  a 
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uudortitko  AD^  saccessfullj  oompleto  the  tuime  coarsd  of  stndy  that  i<<  QStul 
for  niuij,  luid  that  without  more  apparent  dctrimeDt  to  their  health  thui 
RtadentH  of  the  othor  sex." 

Again,  witli  a  fine  sarcasm, — 

"  KxpcricQCA  Hecmii,  mareover.  to  fnmtBh  many  vamingfi  that  in'XcgliUitl 
ftt  least  it  18  not  well  for  most  prls  between  the  ages  of  flftd^n  and  twenty 
to  work  KA  hard  as  L<i  supposed  io  be  nsaal  ^vith  their  hrothers ;  thaa(*h,  hy- 
tho-hy.  how  hard  th^  boyi^  really  do  stndy  I  do  not  know,  occaskmal  gUmpsM 
of  n'«ulb«  bavtug  made  mc  a  Httle  sceptical  on  thin  jioiitt.  " 

Misa  Blnko  does  not  nppcar  to  nndcrstanil  honr  the  pressure  of 

work  increases  us  you  go  on.  It  is  much  like  climbing  up  a  mountaiiu 

for  the  first  two  or  three  hours  it  is  nil  very  well ;  nfter  that  Uie 

weaker  merabcn*  oi"  the  party  begin  to  be  what  iithlcte-s  call "  pumped," 

and  drop  off.     Only  one  here  and  there  may  boost— 

"  Itiglit  up  B<«  I^mond  ran  )te  proeSi 
And  not  n  Bob  hu  toil  conf«H." 

Uii  Blake  very  little  knows,  and  we  are  quite  certain  rery  few 
women  could  hear,  (ho  tttrain  of  mind  and  body  nect^^ary  to  attain  » 
good  place  in  any  Tripos.  Tt  i»  no  urgumeiit  to  say  that  many  men 
aeem  tc  do  it  with  ea.tc  and  ploa«ure.  Look  at  their  strength  of  build — 
of  mind  wo  meian  rather  than  body,  though  the  latter  often  goea  with 
it — and  aee  whether  it  is  such  a^  \a  likely  to  full  to  a  woman.  "WlioTe, 
indef^l,  i&  thero  any  experience  which  should  induce  ua  to  think  it 
desirable  to  carry  the  literarj'  education  of  women  in  general  to  the 
same  height  as  that  of  men  P  In  what  branch  of  the  service  of  tho 
MuBcs  have  they  shown  original  power  ^  In  poetry  and  muaic  at 
least  they  have  hnd  fully  as  good  a  chance  as  their  brothers ;  bat 
who  among  women  con  be  called,  except  according  to  the  most 
moderate  standard,  either  poeta  or  composers  ?  On  the  whole,  wo 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  results  of  tho  Local  Exaniioutiona, 
crude  as  they  still  are,  lead  us  to  a  tolerably  safe  conclusion — viz., 
that  up  to  a  certain  point,  say  about  such  as  these  examination* 
indicate,  there  is  no  reason  why  girls  should  not  receive  pretty  much 
the  same  literary  ^•ducation  as  boys.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  nay 
that  they  ought  to  go  to  school  together,  we  think  it  is  fairly  made 
out  by  experience  that  there  ia  no  reason  to  fear  evil  &om  such  asao- 
ciation,  and  much  reason  to  hope  for  benefit  to  both  sexes.  Of  one 
thing  wo  entertain  no  doubt,  namely,  that  not  only  boys  and  girls, 
bnt  men  and  women,  live  too  little  together  in  England  just  now. 
Uow  this  is  to  be  amended  is  another  question.  If  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  aciiool  can  help  to  bring  it  about,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
We  are  bound  to  concede  at  once  that  it  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  to  dogmatize.  Taste  and  oven  prejudices  must  be 
oousulted,  and  an  improvement  can  only  come  to  puss  si  volet  utus. 
Bnt  after  the  Hmit  of  rudimentary  education  is  passed,  we  see  nothing 
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to  intluce  us  to  &lt«r  the  opinion  we  Lave  always  entertained  ;  tbiit 
is,  that  studieft  conducted  together  Trill,  genenillj'  speaking,  be  in- 
jurious to  both.  No  doubt  there  are  girls — though  we  believe  com- 
panktirely  few* — who  are  willing  and  able  to  carry  Uieir  studies 
ftirlher.  For  these  we  conceive  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  than 
one  which  we  hear  is  already  on  foot.  We  advert  to  the  project  of 
ImUdiiig  a  college  within  a  ceavouieut  dialance  of  London  for  girls 
of  bixteen  and  upwards.  Tf  it  be  true,  as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  that 
endowments  intended  for  the  youlh  of  many  parishes  have  been 
seized  for  boys  only,  this  fact  would  constitute  a  fair  claim  on  the 
oountry  for  the  building  and  support  of  such  a  colluge.  On  the 
lide  of  this  uUegstton  of  the  ladies  let  us  tuni  to  an  American 
decision  cited  by  Mr.  Frasor : — 

••  In  Nelson  j-.  CusHng,  2  Cuah.  (Masfi.)  619,  decided  in  lS4fl,  the  testator 
beqneathed  bio  property  '  for  the  efitablisttmciiit  and  8uppDi-t  ai  a  free  EngUith 
w^ool  in  Newbury- port,  for  the  iuatractiott  of  youth  wherever  they  may 
belong.'  The  conrt  wati  of  opinion  that  the  teiitator  meant  n  school  for  girls 
aa  well  as  boji)." 

Mach,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the  wording  of  tCBtaments.  But 
however  that  may  be,  wc  heartily  hope  that  such  a  college  may  be 
•omehow  or  other  built  and  endowed.  Onlv  wc  trust  that  it  may  bo 
as  far  as  possible  ofhccrcd  by  women.  Just  as  only  men  can  make 
men,  so  only  women  can  make  women.  We  suppose  that  in  one  or 
two  d«partments  of  knowledge  the  emplopnent  of  men  cannot  be 
ielped,  though  if  Sir  William  ITamilt^jn  is  right  in  exclaiming, 
' " 'Wliate>'er  ic  good  in  a  lecture  is  better  in  a  book,"  we  don't  sec 
why  thej'  might  not  be  done  without.  But  that  argument  might 
perhaps  go  to  I  he  abolition  of  colleges  and  unireraities  altogether. 
B«stdes,  we  think  he  ia  as  much  the  reverse  of  right  as  it  is  pos- 
nble  for  a  man  to  be.  There  is  a  power  in  the  living  voice  the 
printer  cannot  attain  unto,  and  we  believe  that  without  speaking 
teachers  learning  would  soon  die.  So  let  the  ladies  have  their  pro- 
fessors. We  adviae  them  to  be  careful,  in  making  their  choice  of 
teachers  of  either  sex,  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  lyMw  fatmis  of 
*'  European  reputations,"  but  to  look  out  for  persons  who  love  their 
work  enough  to  be  honest  and  sound  instructors,  and  to  this  ivaming 
ve  will  only  add  a  hearty  wish  that  they  may  succeed  in  founding' 
an  institution  which  may  be  abundnotly  (ruitfal  of  "  good  wives  and 
mothers."  TiioMAS  Makkhy. 

*  \it  my/fK,  beniue  it  ia  remulubla  that  the  wutk  of  tho  Beaiftr  fpilt  in  tfao  Com- 
IcUge  I>ocft!  Kininiimtiona  io,  u  a  whole-,  ••  inferior  to  IhiLt  of  the  juniors  «s  U  found 
fo  Iw  the  case  with  Ihs  boyB.  Wo  did  not  so  mwrt  wonder  at  tt  m  the  latter.  The 
IFniTamitiM  md  tho  Osfurd  A  A.  woold  natundly  attmct  IhamoaL  pramioa^  hoj*.  But 
Oitn  b  ao  luch  cmm  Rt  work  with  Lho  giria,  aod  the  bat  rather  poinU  to  th«  oogoMilii- 
■m  that  a  majority  of  both  boxm  nra  not  (np>iblQ  of  murh  litwur;  lulTiiiuwiaeitt  aftor 
■ucteen— that,  in  iihort,  their  hsiida  are  better  than  their  ht^ads.  j 


OVE  or  two  of  tlie  topics  raised  in  the  previous  paper  under  tlu* 
hcfldiug  arc  in  themselvc«>  eren  apart  irom  necessarily  hasty 
treatment,  so  eustly  capable  of  heing-  Trrunched  and«  for  purpoaett  of 
misreprewutation  and  ridicule,  that  it  may  be  as  veil  to  guard  them 
by  a  few  sentences  at  once. 

"With  respect,  for  example,  to  Culture,  it  is  an  obviously  easy 
tbiog  to  Bay  that  to  depreciate  culture  is  only  another  way  of  praising 
.  ignorance  and  stupidity.  But  nobody  that  we  happen  to  know  of 
can  honestly  be  supposed  to  mean  auythitig  of  the  kind.  That  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  knowledge,  with  the  greatest  poflsible 
amount  of  skill  and  refinement  in  applying  it,  must  always  be 
desirable,  in  journalism  tui  elw*where,  is  nomething  very  like  a  truism. 
But  it  is  surely  not  desirable  at  uU  codta.  If  a  good,  able  man 
without  culture,  and  a  good,  able  man  with  culture,  presented  them- 
selves for  certain  functions  us  public  writers,  we  ishuuld  scarcely 
hesitate  in  choosing  the  second;  but  the  iirat  would  most  uuque*- 
tionably  be  preferable  to  an  able,  cultivated  man  with  no  particolar 
depth  of  character.  Nor  is  this  all,  or  half,  of  the  truth  upon  the 
subject  before  us.  Nor  docs  it  meet  the  cofie  to  treat  Culture  as  a 
mere  qaeetion  of  the  inteilectuol  kid-glove  against  the  strong,  Iree 
hand.  We  must  try  and  get  it  understood  that  what  is  offered  to  us 
under  the  name  of  that  Culture  whose  pretensions  affect  ua  dift- 
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ngreenbly  is  not  merely  refined  and  thoughtful  knowledge;  it  U  a 
certain  result  of  special  training,  with  a  deaded  Tooral  bins  super- 
added.  Nov,  what  is  that  btnsP  In  a  man  liko  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  (whose  name  can  acarcely  be  oniittod  in  sncfa  a  connection), 
it  may  be  seen  with  peculiar  distinctness,  thongh  its  impact  upon 
porticalnr  topics  is  lightened  by  the  elegance  of  his  mind  and  the 
fiueni^  of  his  sympnthiBs  as  a  poet,  and  it«  very  existence  disguised 
from  many  oi  his  rt^aders  by  (what  appears  to  us  as)  the  conJu-iing 
inconsequence  of  his  method.  It  may  be  described  in  varying 
terms,  but  it  is,  to  put  it  in  one  way  out  of  many  1««8  simple,  a  bias 
tovfirdg  unity,  thf  temtt  of  the  unit]/  to  be  dictated  by  the  caliivated  to 
the  iinctilticaUd.  Only  this  is  putting  the  casein  the  most  favourable 
of  all  pottsible  light:^ ;  exhibiting  the  bias  as  il  exists  in  a  choice  and 
beautitiil  intelligence  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's.  Kven  under  tlie 
meet  favourable  circumstances,  this  bias  ts  propelled  towards  its  end, 
unity,  by  the  estabti-shinent  of  ca.stes  (u  fact  not  new  to  hlatoncal 
Htudents) ;  and  in  that  way  ita  final  tendency  is  discloaed  to  us.  But 
we  arrive  at  it  in  practice  by  even  a  shorter  cut,  without  waiting  for 
historical  developmcmts  at  all.  Wliot  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  this 
bias  which  constitutes  the  essenti&l  tnoti/  of  the  gospel  of  culture  in 
minds  less  tine  and  sympathetic  than  some  cf  the  bestf"  Plainly,  Co 
isolation.  If  a  Fntnc^man  were  to  say  ( ' '  pQ«  ai  bSte ! "  whispers  a  voice 
OB  the  other  sido  of  the  question)  the  logic  of  culture  is  segregation, 
he  would  uLter  quito  as  true  an  opignuu  as  that  retiihuttou  is  tho 
logic  of  crime.  We  oil  admit,  most  ungrudgingly  and  thankfully, 
the  sorvico  renderud  hy  tho  Saturdat/  Remete  to  literature,  it  has 
greatly  raised  tho  standards  of  appreciation  in  book  matters,  and  if 
it  hod  doue  nothing  ulso  to  deserve  our  gratitude,  that  would  of  itself 
bo  much.  But  the  spirit  of  tho  moral  criticism  to  which  too  much 
ol'  tho  joumaL'sm  of  culturo  has  accuntomed  us  is  acHurcdly  one  which 
tends  to  segregation  except  for  purposes  of  pleasoro.  Let  any  one 
honmtly  examine  himself,  and  say  whether  the  hours  when  he  has 
been  disposed  to  make  any  sort  of  capital  whatever  out  of  the  weak 
and  foolish  points  of  wdl-intcntionod  people  have  not  been  among 
the  very  worst  huure  of  his  existence ;  whether  bo  docs  not  feel  that 
if  tho  line  uf  teiuhincy  wore  continued,  it  must  end  in  moral  isolation 
and  the  total  los8  of  faith  and  lovt;.  To  laugh  at  what  is  laughable 
is  fair  enough,  but  to  make  capital  out  of  it  iu  quite  another  matter ; 
and  to  make  cajHtuI  out  of  jHvti/i/tritirH  of  all  kinds  in  the  noocssary 
policy  of  a  gospel  which  has  tho  bia«  we  have  hinted  at. 

Consiflered  as  a  mere  protest  agaiutit  hlaiuncy,  tho  goBpel  of  culture 
is  welcome ;  it  is  nieivly  one  force  working  freely  amid  other  forces ; 
but  what  it  inevitably  points  to  is  u  despotism  of  taste, — and 
this  and  faith  can  never  suboist  togetJier.  Accordingly,  we  tind  a 
great  deal  of  tliu  political,  social,  and  other  criticism  of  culturo  not 
only  diitit'u^tful   of  high   inutivc,  and  constant   in  depreciating  ita 
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value,  but  distinctly  proelaiming  its  mseuBibility  to  it.  The  everlaat- 
ing  mark  of  dirisioD  between  men  nud  men  is  for  ever  being  tlirust 
;  under  our  notice  by  such  chticiitni.  Xliere  are  those  who  beliere  m 
■  no  cnt«rioE  but  that  of  consequences  supposed  to  be  calcuLable.-^and 
'  those  who  believe  in  spiritual  laws  invisibly  working  through  all 
actiona  and  things  to  consequences  utterly  incalculable ;  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  moral  value  of  conduct  is  determinable  by  its  motive, 
00  far  as  human  eyes  can  judge  it,  God  alone  knowing  beforehand 
the  moral  consequence.  Hence  we  tind  such  criticism  more  con- 
fident than  a  jory  of  archangels  would  have  any  right  to  be  m 
matters  of  the  most  awful  uncertainty.  It  knows  exactly  when  tho 
notfi  of  Bcif-aocrifico  is  pitched  too  high.  It  knows  exactly  when  u 
life  like  Henry  Hartyii's  has  been  "  wasted,"  and  boldly  tells  the 
universe  in  good  leaded  bourgeois  when  some  of  the  greatest  ctfortii 
of  the  humiia  soul  in  its  anguish  of  glorious  labour  have  beeu 
*'  followed  by  no  commonsurato  rosulta."  A  smug  article-maker 
eits  down  in  a  well-appointed  editor's  room  (having  just  had  a 
eandwich  and  el  glo^s  of  sherr})  to  locture  on  old  lion  like  Oori- 
baldi  about  "  ahedding  blood."  '*  Kisxun  tcneatia  amice  f  " — we  really 
must  lug  in  the  old  quotation  !  Again,  it  knows  the  precise  value 
of  such  poor  old  rags  of  thought  and  feeling  as  that  the  sea  and  the 
stars  are  awful,  and  that  what  will  happen  to-morrow  is  quite 
uncertain.  ■'  Wlrnt  is  the  good  of  telling  us  nil  that  ?  Wo  hove  heard 
it  before.  Why  don't  you  look  at  facts?  'ITiero's  a  cubmtin  giving 
another  man  a  block  eye  at  this  moment ;  the  strocta  are  np  to  your 
aiiklcH  in  shisli ;  mutton  is  lonpcncc  a  pound ;  and  wo  can't  be 
blithered  with  the  uncertainty  of  life — there's  nothing  in  it."  It 
no-er  appears  \a  occur  to  the  htghly-cultivatod  being  who  foda 
bothered  by  a.  rrrtain  c\m!a  of  ideos,  presented  over  and  over  ngain, 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  lonking  at  thia  matter.  It  i?,  perhaps,  not 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  icleo^,  but  that  thc^rc  is  nothing  in  him. 
There  19  a  platitudinarian  way  of  saying  that  the  uncertainty  of  Hfo 
is  an  awful  tJiing;  but  when  once  the  platitudinarian  line  is  {idisacd 
in  the  upward  direction,  the  presentation  of  certain  great  pathetic 
thought's  can  never  weary  a  serious  mind.  Wo  must  and  will  have 
it  I'ccogniwd,  Srst,  that  that  class  of  men  and  women  with  whom 
lies  tlie  whole  motive  power  (w<^  do  not  say  the  heitt  directing  power 
always)  of  labours  of  goodness  in  tliin  world,  is  a  claat  of  men  and 
"women  whose  life  is,  by  their  very  constitution,  no  surcharged  with 
the  feelings  to  which  these _great  pathetic  thoughtji  are  affiliated,  that 
the  oxpro&fiion  of  tlioro  by  others  is  a  necessary  relief  as  well  as  a 
discipline  ;  and,  secondly,  thut  the  impatience  of  '*  culture  "  in  theso 
mattera  is  the  brand  of  inferiority,  and  not  the  wgn  of  any  right 
whatever  to  lecture  the  other  aide  :— 

"  8h«  is  tli»  M-oon'l,  not  t})<i  lint,"— 

and  she  must  ho  taught  her  ploco.     If  &ho  will  not  Irani  it  other- 


■ 


wise,  the  knowlcdf^  vUl  camo  to  hor  in  the  conflicts  arising  from 
that  increasing  separation  bdwetm  different  classes  of  society  in 
which  flhc  has  so  largely  nnsitrtLxl. 

Tho  second  point  raised  in  our  previous  article,  which  might  be 
made  to  lend  itself  to  misrepreHontation,  in  that  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  conwiderod  aa  possible  to  become  a  conceit,  or  little  hotter. 
To  soy  that  it  would  he  possible  to  carry  humane  ftfort  too  far  would 
bo  as  absurd  as  to  soy  that  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  cultivation 
too  for.  But  for  oil  that,  there  is  a  .scriijus  meaning  in  otir  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  certain  that  everj-  mind  in  sensitive  enough  to  a 
Tague  imprcsition — to  what  wc  might  call  the  mii-a  of  an  idea,  or 
way  of  thinJting  or  fe^'^ling — to  cjitch  at  once  what  wo  would  now 
hint  at ;  but  surely  sensitive  minds  must  have  heard  in  recent 
journalism  a  now  "noto"  struck  in  relation  to  humane  effort.  Tt 
is  so  extremely  difficult  to  finrl  the  roquJwile  tenderness  of  txprcssion 
for  any  criticiraa  of  what  is  kindly  and  relieves  suficring,  that  we 
must  bespeak  a  little  iudulgence  in  our  attempt  to  make  our  meaning 
somewhat  dearer.  No  one  would  bear  to  hfar  of  any  form  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  Iwing  treated  like,  say,  on  enthusia--4m  for 
post  age- stamps  ;  for  it  could  scarcely  get  rid  of  a  moral  element  of 
some  kind.  But  the  tiornc  remark  might  be  made  of  the  love  of 
'woman,  couiiidereid  an  a  hontimcnt  diiTuf'od  io  society  and  iu^ucuciug 
conduct.  Yet  this  did  actually  become  a  conceit,  from  the  time 
whca  iu  the  middle  agow  it  Ijocuiuo  a  sdmdrmavi — and  it  is  tho 
uearest  illuatratiou  wc  can  tkiuk  of  to  iUumiuulc  a  little  our  meaoing 
when  wc  hinted  that  thora  was  possibly  some  danger  of  the  enthu- 
aiasm  of  humanity  becoming  a  conceit  too.  And  we  steudfastly 
believe  it  must  do  sq,  if  detached  from  what  we  Lave  called  the 
theological  spirit.  When  it  is  in&istcd  that  faith  in  a  good  Lord  and 
Governor  of  the  universe  is  thu  necossarj'  postulate  of  HUstaJned 
goodness  of  any  kind,  people  suj^posc,  or  pretend  to  suppose  it  is 
intended  to  convey  tho  idea  that  nobody  will  continue  to  do  good 
without  hope  of  reward  in  u  future  ulate.  But  this  is  not  what  is 
intended.  What  is  intended  is  simply  that  without  fuith  in  a  Divine 
purpose,  guaranteed  by  Divine  symjiathy,  with  the  assurance  of 
Divine  support  (not  reward),  tlie  sense  of  duty  col]apBe;B,  because 
life  becomes  an  absurdity.  Felix  Holt,  wc  may  perhaps  remember, 
was  of  a  different  ojnnion.  Life  was  worth  something  to  a  bravo  man, 
he  said,  even  without  faith  in  God,  and  hh,  at  all  events,  the  suffering 
around  him  was  real,  he  would  go  and  du  what  he  coiUd  tu  lessen  it, 
and  teach  others  to  lessen  it.  This  sounds  to  some  of  us  ns  if  he 
had  said,  "Tlie  sea  wants  emptying;  I  have  no  awHuranco  that  the 
work  can  ever  be  aocoraplislied,  or  thai,  a  tub  for  it  exists  even  ;  but 
I  will  go  on  as  well  as  I  can  with  a  kitchen -a  trainer."  The  most 
rational,  or  ralhrr  the  Iea>t  irrational,  tiling  for  .1  niiin  to  do  who  hod 
no  fuith  in  a  Goil  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  to  constitute  himself  tho 
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apostle  of  the  discoDtinuaBce  of  the  human  race.  His  task  woaLd 
not  be  a  ven'  feusible  one,  but  it  would  be  qiiito  as  feasible  as  Uie 
Idtchea-etraiiier  sf  niggle.  lu  sj'ite,  then,  of  here  aud  there  a  Felix 
Holt  (and  sncb  people  undoubtedly  exist*),  we  must  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  service  of  humanity  without  faith  in  Ood,  if  it  shoold 
erer  become  a  tchicamierei,  will  coUajwe  into  a  conceit,  And  the 
"  note  "  of  such  a  fcktcarmervi  has  been  most  distinctly  struck  in  oui* 
journalism.  The  i*a{f  Mali  Oasetfe  of  the  8th  of  January,  in  a 
powerful  leading  article  from  an  iinmlstukable  pen,  pat  the  case  in 
small  compass  in  the  following  seuteuceti : — 

"Tb«re  is  a  largo  ad^  important  cIilsh  uLicb,  if  it  wen  liOMSl,  woald 
8R)-,  Yon  may  talk  for  e^-or  lum]  vwt,  bit!  I  do  not  tov«  Hmnanity  as 
Uoscribed  by  you.  You  will  uwcr  pvrvuaile  mv  to  love  it ;  and  if  >-ua 
Duocwtled  in  couviuciuij  uiu  of  yuur  cnrtUuuJ  doctriuvs  of  Htbvijuu  uid 
maluriuUsm,  you  would  tiiiujtly  dtprivu  uio  of  Ibu  ouly  olgttcts  wbicb  1  do 
or  can  rtspect  or  cure  for.  If  tht-rc  i»  a  Rood  and  wise  Ood,  who  bas 
created  Lhu  bumiui  race,  who  guvtims  it,  aud  Las  imposed  upon  its  various 
iatiml>cr8  duties  towards  eacb  other,  «ur/r  n  Itimj  in  a  natural  vbjfcl  uf  atl 
wr  iti'j!if*t  ujlvclioiiv,  and  a  source  vf  ^uli/  us  bt'lutrn  tium  uml  imm,  Kftoif 
(wiant/n  rdulions  lo  the  samt  ilah-t  i:i>miilfitc  «  U'lui  of  uu'mn  /•rtirrff  finh 
u(hrr:  but  if  yoa  mo  right  in  suying  thut  this  God  is  a  mere  human  fictiou, 
thea  I  cease  lo  core  for  any  meu  other  thnn  those  particular  persous  or 
cluBiias  with  wboia  1  individually  am  cuDcerned.  Whiit's  Hecuba  lo  me  or 
I  to  QiMiuba  V  \S1uit  do  I  care  whether  Yeh  did  or  did  Dot  cat  off  tha 
beads  of  70,000  Cbiocsc  in  and  about  Canton  ?  Lot  ns  cultivate  oar  cab- 
bages and  amnso  oorsclvca  afi  well  as  wc  can.     /'  iril!  noi  fv/orhntj. 

The  italics  are  oui-s,  aud  the  sting  of  the  passage  lifs  In  tfao 
italicized  wonb.  The  fact  is,  the  noiiou  uf  »q  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  without  devotion  to  a  personal  God  and  Father  of  men,  u 
notion  horn  in  that  atmosphere  uf  crowding  and  collectivo  movement 
itL  which  we  live,  is  threatening  us  in  much  more  diffusion  than  the 
inattentive  reader  of  newepapera  aud  periodiculH  wouM  suppose. 
Journalists  have  to  write  in  haste,  and  they  can  only  bring  to  tho 
topic  of  the  huiu'  that  which  they  have  ready  for  it  in  tho  way 
of  distinct  or  deep-felt  fuitli.  How  many  journalists  possess,  what- 
ever their  ability  may  be,  a  religioua  failh  so  tliffiised  over  their 
other  beliefs,  uud  so  distinctly  formulated,  that  tboy  con  at  one 
glance  of  the  eye  pigoou-holo  any  topin  tbut  comes  before  ihem  in  its 
relation  to  their  faith  ?  Yet  without  that  capacity  of  pigeon-holing 
ideas  at  a  moment's  notice,  social  criticism,  like  all  other  criticism, 
may  he  mere  clever  chance  work  steeped  in  the  atmoepbcrc  of  tho 
hour.  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity  is  the  ntmofliiht-ro  of  tho  hour, 
and  without  faith  in  a  Divine  Ruler  it  tends  as  di.stinctly  to  an  empty 
despotifiin  of  a  conceit  as  the  gospel  of  culture  to  a  dtsspotism  of 


*  Obs  of  ths  most  sotiTdy  iind  men  we  ever  knew  vw  ui  entire  did)«liow— «  psn 
athsiM — though  hit  had  teon  foimcrly  in  Chriatiui  commuiiiQiii.  Hla  govdaaa  wu  «a 
Mhibmtiiig  Biwclaolv :  liot  not  Die  l«ait  exhilaralinf;  poiiit  sbtmt  it  wu,  Lkut  the  nma's 
lift  wi>»  n  rvfntitig  uommml  on  tUo  toit  ol' )iU  li<  lii.'''. 
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We  rafermlj  in  tlie  pi-evioiu  paper,  to  two  ideas  as  having  been, 
onue  for  all  cleiKwiced,  lii^^Uirk-uUy,  iu  the  liumiin  mind  by  Christ iaiiit}', 
tliougli  they  did  iiut  cuiistitutc  Christianity.  Those  ideas  were,  the 
importance  to  tlie  individual  soul  of  a  faith  dominating  tho  life,  and 
the  i[)iilieuuble  rempontuliility  of  the  individuAl  soul.  We  must  now 
add  a  third — namely,  tlmt  sepunitiou  (to  use  the  aocustomcd  phraae) 
botweeu  the  ainner  and  hid  sin,  whieh  permit-s  us  to  love  the  doer 
whilu  we  hate  the  deed.  Whether  this  element  is  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity or  not,  it  is  through  Cliristianity  that  wc  have  received 
it|  incalculably  intendhud,  into  our  Uvea.  We  cannot  conceive 
it  existing  aeparate  from  the  justificatiou  of  it  which  is  afforded 
by  the  theological  spirit,  and  wuc  to  the  community  among  whom 
it  ceasee  to  be  a  prevalent  idea.  Too  mueh  ridicule  has  been 
tolerated  in  our  jmimaLism  of  the  religious  attentions  paid  to 
crtmiualii,  tou  much  ridiuule  even  of  the  Ingubi-iuus  Htories  of  prison 
ecmTerBions  and  gallows-sainte  by  which  the  ridi(?ule  has  been  pro- 
voked. It  belongs  not  only  to  Christianity  pn;p<'r,  with  its  story  of 
the  tfatief  on  the  cross,  but  to  the  theological  spirit,  tu  decline  to  ftz 
any  limit  to  inherent  possibilities  of  moral  rustorotiou ;  and  even 
when  this  mode  of  action  of  the  theological  spirit  huppons  to  be 
exhibited  withlugnltriuus  urmauiUin  uii truth fulneuSf  public  criticism, 
unless  it  openly  abjures  all  faith  in  God  and  immortality,  is  bound  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  But  wc  have  too  long  permitted 
ourselves  to  adopt  a  lazy  cyQici«m  in  these  and  Icindrcd  matters,  and 
our  irrcdigious  joomoliuu  has  done  much  to  create  tho  moral  atmo- 
sphere which  makcA  o\ir  lazitiGss  como  so  easy  to  us. 

Whenever  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  separating  between  the  sinner 
the  sin  is  exploded,  wo  are  sure  to  find,  and  we  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  find  in  some  of  our  most,  ciiltivated  journalism,  something 
for  wbicli  we  shall  also  employ  the  old-fashioned  phrase.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  one  of  the  attribu1«s  of  charity,  and  is  happily  and  snfii- 
ciently  described  as  rejoicing  in  iniquitj' :  words  as  old  as  St.  Paul, 
and  still  standing  for  a  very  distinguishable  fact.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  eavesdropper  at  Margaret's  door  ; — 
Mff/U. — To-uight  Ihi'u  we- 


FitUdl. — And  what  duos  it  import  to  yoa? 
Mitph. — I  bavt;  my  jiluosuro  in  it  too. 

,  pasaagc  so  frankly  nauseous  in  its  dcriUshncss  makes  one  pause, 
and  wonder  whether  the  poet  is  not  sometimes  caught  down  into  the 
third  hell,  and  shown  things  which  are  not  lawftil  to  be  uttered. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  situation  may  constantly  be  recognised  in  our 
journalism,  and,  for  tho  moat  part,  in  ostensibly  moral  writing 
addressed  in  a  spirit  of  indignant  ^Hrtuc  to  acknowledged  abuses. 
Just  OS  an  car  quick  in  one  sense  catches  in,  a  poem  tho  "  Lyrical 
Cry  "  if  it  bo  there,  so  an  car  quick  in  another  sense  catches  at  once, 
in  manv  a  colmnn  of  chaste  sarcasm,  the  Vulpine  Cry — tho  call- 
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note  of  the  fo3[o«  that,  hnvinjf  lost  their  o\\'n  tails,  arc  only  too  glad  to 
bclipve  that  some  othcra  have  lost  theirs.  Kven  where  this  nolo 
imhf-ard  there  is  frequently  another,  only  less  disa<^rccablc,  to  hi' 
oatif^ht  by  on  attentive  listener.  It  would  be  almost  ludicrous  to 
sigTiab'ne  tliis  hs  the  tScavenger-noie — an  undertone  as  of  a  spirit 
which  looks  upon  wrong-doing  as  so  much  inevitable  sewage  which 
is  simply  to  be  kept  out  of  sight :  "  There  arc  fho  iaimue  for  these 
things  ;  draw  your  cordon  Httnittiir^,  appoint  vour  health  officers,  and 
let  us  hear  no  more  publiely  of  the  subjeet — it  is  not  decent, 
really."  This  seems,  as  we  have  said,  almost  a  ludioroiis  description, 
but  it  would  scarcely  he  up  to  the  mark  if  we  were  to  characterir.* 
the  spirit  in  question  merely  as  the  Ihienna  spirit,  though  this 
also  conveys  a  portion  of  the  neccsiftry  meaning.  Call  it  the 
Scavenger  view  or  the  Duenna  view,  its  essential  "note"  is  the  same — 
diatmst.  It  is  a  view  which  is  totnllv  inconsistent  with  the  presence 
of  the  theological  spirit  (in  on  intellig:ent  and  cultivated,  perhape 
even  in  a  dcoplv  honest  or  simple  nature),  because  trust,  or  con- 
fidence in  overruling  though  invisibly- intermingled  currents  of 
goodness,  is  of  the  essence  of  that  spirit.* 

As  it  is  with  entire  deliberation  that  we  have  up  to  this  point 
been  making  comments  which  can  onlv  be  said  to  describe  the  best 
theological  preas,  or  those  three  types  of  it  which  we  have  here  selected, 
by  negutivea,  wt-  pass  by  a  natural  transition  here  to  the  reflwrtioa 
that  the  theological  Hpirit,  with  whatever  mivtakes  or  crueltieu  theo- 
logians may  have  been  chargeable,  ts  the  only  spirit  which  con  be 
depended  upon  for  that  which  it  i»  the  first  function  of  journalism 
to  foster ;  namely,  «  icorking  jmtnQtisfn  Hint  m/l  nof  rvckhs^y  ojyprrm 
CM  it  citart  the  ground  b^re  it.  In  no  one  i>Iace  do  we  find  thi« 
doctrine,  the  true  doctrine  of  patriotism,  so  explicitly  put  in  brief 
compess  as  in  one  of  Wordoworth'B  Ecclesia8li(.al  Sonnets,  which  i«, 
perhape,  not  quite  fre«h  in  the  memory  of  every  reader  :— 

"  UJigratefuI  coimtrj',  if  thou  e'er  fwrget 

The  •ona  who  for  th^  civil  right*  tiavo  bl«d ! 

•  •  ^  •  '  "J 

But  thMe  h&d  Allien  for  profitlpM  rogrtt. 

Had  not  thy  holy  Chare h  her  champinnti  hreiJ, 

A]id  cUiniN  tmm  olhvr  votMi  iiiBjjiriteJ 
The  SUur  of  Liberty  to  rise.     Nor  yot 

(Onv«  thin  wLthia  thy  bort !)  \i  (plritttaL  things 
Bo  l-oA  through  fLpttthy,  or  iconi,  or  (ear, 

Shalt  Ihou  (by  hiimbk'r  fhuif'biMMi  luppcrrt, 
Hovovrr  hardly  won  or  justly  daar ; 


*  In  Tomarklng  u|ioa  the  entDtiAlly  theological  ch&rnotar  of  torn*  of  our  pablie 
vrJlinK  from  pmi*  which  would,  fnr  what  wo  knirw,  totally  diBcUim  tfa«  thM>logic*I 
ajtirit,  we  applied  to  the  caM  in  quealioo  the  velNknown  truth,  thM  men  do  not  alwaji 
uft  t2Mt  lr>gic  of  thbir  own  potilinn.  llioic  who  wiah  to  tea  what  appeon  to  u  s 
comptotc  and  amoualy  appropdat^  jiuitiAcation  of  the  TGnmrk  will  find  it  in  Uuj  Sfto- 
tmtw  uf  the  Hlh  of  Jununry,  in  as  nrtidn  cntilliid  "rrofuaior  Huilo)-'a  ilidden  Cfw-j 
PUyer." 
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Wlut  came  from  llmrem,  to  Hoaven  bjr  natura  clings, 
And  if  dijwwiicd  UinuMi  tU  couim  in  *h<ut." 

Tliis  sonnet  is  ontitlod  "  OWigationa  of  Civil  to  Religious  Liberty ;" 
and  the  very  title  bringa  us  back  to  tho  point  from  which  we  started 
in  the  previous  pupcr,  namely,  tho  inalienable  respoii»ibiiity  of  tbo 
individual  soul.     This  ie  a   religious  ideUj  of  course^  for  it  simply 
[means  that  whatever  collisions  may  come  of  it,  all  human  beings 
tare  primurily  reaponsibio  to  One  Ruler  in  such  a  sense  that  if  any 
particular  human  being  becomes  convinced  that  the  law  or  will  of  the 
One  Ruler  contradicts  the  lawonrill  of  wU  other  rulers  put  together, 
[lie  is  simply  bound  to  disobey  the  others^  and  do  what  he  believes  to 
'Be  the  will  of  that  One.     There  are  only  two  forms  in  which  this 
iloB  is  workable.   The  first  is,  that  a  human  being  munt  go  to  his  own 
I  conscience  to  find  the  will  of  God  ;  the  second  in,  that  he  must  go 
'to  some  existing  infallible  source  of  knowledge  for  the  will  of  God. 
Of  course  this  second  form  of  the  idea  in  question  appears  to  Pro- 
testants to  be  absurd  in  logic,  and  in  practice  corrupting. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  ai^t  possible  Ut  any  human  being 
I  vhich  may  not  concei^-ably  become  vital,  and  demand  to  be  solved 
Ion  one  of  the  above  principles.  But  there  ih  an  enormous  portion 
lof  our  existenoe  which  we  provisionally  assuuio  to  be  indifferent, 
I  and  which  we  all  consent,  in  variouH  miy«,  and  with  various  degrees 
of  cxplicitness  or  implicitness,  to  place  under  the  control  of  external 
Uw. 

Differences  in  natural  character,  and  differences  in  culture  and 
position  incline  different  [Protestant)  persons  to  various  shades  of 
opinion  in  these  matter^*.  Their  tendencies  on  public  and  social 
questions  in  general  may  be  detomiined  by  the  answer  to  this 
specific  question, — To  what  centre  of  gravity  docs  their  doctrine 
of  provisional  authoritj*  tend  to  refer  itself?  With  regard  to  tho 
school  of  thought  represented  by  the  Noncon/oiimif,  the  answer 
obviously  is — To  the  will  of  the  individuaLq  nilwl,  to  pure  aelf- 
govermnont ;  the  government  being  deliberative  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  the  will  of  the  people,  and  executive  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out.  Circumstances  of  exceptional 
danger — analogous  to  those,  for  example,  of  a  ship  at  sea — may 
justify  a  departure  from  tlie  theory,  but  that  i*  the  theory.  Well, 
a  man  might  pass  from  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  NoncoHformUt 
to  turoiag  over  the  pages  of  the  Spectator,  and  not  be  imuiodialely 
conscious  of  any  particular  difference  of  political  assumption,  unless 
Ur.  Bright  or  the  Irish  Church  question  happened  to  arise  upon  the 
very  pages ;  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  personal  conscience 
is  the  Bptetaior,  and  so  large  in  its  allowances.  But,  upon  looking 
again,  the  reader  we  have  supposed  would  become  conscious  of  a 
diffci-enco.  To  put  it  roughly,  the  Spectator  is  more  national.  The 
community  is  something  more  than  so  mnny  people ;  it  la  a  personal 
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aggregate.  Tbe  nation  U  much  more  than  all  the  people  added  up 
together.  To  put  it  more  plainly  :  Ulcc  the  rery  strong««t  phruM 
in  whicb  any  piou8  ouhacriber  to  the  Noncoa/ormist.  would  de«orib« 
the  organic  life  of  a  church,  and  chan;^  the  terma,  you  hare  then 
the  Spectator's  idea  of  a  nation.  Even  Ihia  is  not  a  Balisfactorj-  way 
of  putting  the  C3«e,  hut  it  will  perhaps  pass.  Fair  play  to  every- 
thing within  the  nation,  but  the  nation  supremo,  a  National  Church, 
and  in  all  things  a  perfect  organic  federation  of  interests.  When 
we  pass  to  the  Otimtiian,  we  become  aware,  among  other  points  of'* 
difference,  of  a  distinctly  capital  difference  here  at  all  events.  No 
words  of  our  own  could  illustrate  it  so  wcU  as  the  following  sentences 
which  we  extract  fcvm  the  Qtuirdian  of  the  Ist  of  Januarv,  1868 :— 

*'  When  last  year  opened,  we  were  anticipating  the  Lambeth  Confarenoe.' 
We  can  now  look  buck  upon  it  aod  accept  it  tbuikfnlly — in  spile  of  all  tha^j 
cavils  and  all  the  Hdicalo  of  UT«lipoait  or  hostila  pens,  whicb  have  inj 
truth  done  little  more  than  betray  tbcir  instinctive  sense  of  itA  real  impor-'3 
laiiCL' — as  a  great  and  momorable  ^^vpnt.  It  remains  now  to  look  forwanf"* 
to  its  future  isanes.  For  that  it  will  bnve  important  isanes  we  do  sot  for  a  ' 
moment  doubt.  Tbe  remarkable  documenta  which  we  pabbshed  last  weel 
are  <)uite  eoongb  to  falsif)*  the  predictioDfl  of  those  who  were  never  tired  of 
taUing  OS  that  a  Councit  of  Biabopa  could  cot  possibly  do  asytbing,  becauw 

(hey  coiiUd  exercise  nn  leg&l  or  coercive  power.     These  doetiment^ 

draw  tbe  lines  on  wbicb  may  be  constructed  a  vast  confederation  of  EngUsb- ' 
speaking  chorehes,    hound   together  by  a  eommumty  of  doctrine   and 
wunbip,  muntained  not  by  legal  compulsion,  but  by  the  true  unity  of 
vttlautary  agreement 

*' Oor  objections  to  the  euggestu'd  central  ecolusittstieal  conrt  of  appeal, 
apply  with  yet  grL>aler  force  to  tbu  tribuuaU  which  at  present  exist.  These 
bave  all  the  ovils  iuciduut  Lo  tliHtuuce  and  iguonuioe  ;  and  Uuiy  have  not  the 
oompletenesK  b^jluiigiiig  Lo  the  buhenio  coutaiuud  in  Uio  Lambeth  Keporl. 
That  scheme,  with  all  itti  incouvumcnccu,  has  the  great  advantage  of  pro- 
motinf;  tinity  nf  judgm<!nt  on  doc-triual  (jut-Ktions  among  iill  the  ehurcfaes  of 
our  €ommuiiii)n.  It  will  bardiy  be  bobi'ved  that  this  very  eircamstance  is 
urged  s^ittst  it  by  buHtUa  critics.  Liberals  of  thu  Enuitian  type,  such 
aa  thu  Spcrtiiior  reprii^utit»,  suom  to  thiuk  tbul  a  man  ctumot  be  a  mombiir 
of  the  Christiau  Church  uulesti  ha  m  a  Hubjuct  uf  tbu  Quuen  of  tirosl  Bri- 
tain ;  with  tbu  gain  uf  puULical  iadependenflB  he  must,  on  their  showing, 
asBoeiate  the  Iuhk  uf  religious  fuUnwahip."  "" 

There  can  be  nothing  strictly  new  to  say  to  any  reader  of  the 
OoNTR-HFoiLuiY  Review  upott  the  usual  current  of  opinion  in  either 
of  the  throe  journals  whose  names  appear  at  the  head  of  this  article ; 
and  in  making  tbu  above  qnotation,  wc  assume  that  they  aro 
familiar  with  tbe  lino  taJEen  by  the  Spectator  upon  the  i.Amboth 
CoDfcrencc  question.  Upon  the  final  question  which  underlies  all 
these  difloussioiiB  llio  writer  of  these  lines  adheres  decisively  to  the 
position  maintained  by  the  Nonconforpmt — though  if  he  were  a  pubHo 
man,  he  would  be  willing  to  undergo  the  severest  criticism  of  the 
OuardtaHf  satisfied  that  it  would  have  too  much  conscience  behind  ii 

"  *  SoRM^tboe  ve»  a  writer.ia  the*iW  Ji<*U  <7«rf(«.cill*d  tbd  Sptfttttr  tbe  "  Snlurday  . 
BHons." 
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to  do  him  nnv  harm.  From  cither  of  tho  fhrcc  ncwapapere  before 
us  Gxamploa  might  bo  citvd  of  that  cquitublo  kmdncee  of  which  we 
have  spokon  as  being  proper  to  the  Ihoologicul  Hpirit,  Justice  in  tho 
lower  forms — or  fair  play  (which  is  leas  thaii  juntioe) — you  may  got 
in  plenty  nf  places,  but  oquitablo  kindnoeR  is  born  uf  an  interfusing 
tnut;  and  trust  can  only  justify  and  support  itself  in.  one  way. 
"We  might  relVr  in  detail,  only  that  it  h  unneoeoeary  ami  would 
occupy  much  space,  to  tho  parts  takeo  by  our  three  contemporaries 
throughout  the  late  American  war.  We  might  quote  ba  an  example 
of  equitable  Itindne^,  an  diHtinguiKliod  from  what  people  call  justice, 
tho  Sprctafo/a  uaual  treatment  of  itr.  Bright.    Or  we  might  confi- 

'  Gently  refer  to  any  filo  of  tho  Nouconfommt  that  the  reader  oould 
hiy  his  hands  on.  5fr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  usual  unnccountable 
way,  misanderstaodfl  and  objects  to  its  motto  (eawenttally  a  fighting 
motto,  and  he  might  aa  well  object  to  Nelson's  watchword) ;  but  when 
wc  roincmhcr  that,  tho  Nbittot^omtttl  hoH,  perhaps,  had  more  pre- 
judice to  dcul  with,  and  in  doing  some  of  it«  best  work,  more  risk  to 
run  than  any  other  journal  in  England,  we  are  unable,  for  our  own 
parts,  to  refrain  from  words  of  the  warmest  liomagR  to  its  candour 
and  fearloasnefls.     Of  the  fiuslaincd  ability  of  its  original  writing 

j  its  readers  can  judge  witliout  worrls  of  ours.    Tho  following  short 

Ipassago  from  the  numlier  of  4th  January,  1868,  strikes  the  key-note 

,  to  which  the  journal  has  always  been  true  : — 

"Tho  Now  Year,  then,  like  a  new-born  child,  comes  to  ns  with  this 
f IftBson— that  wc  'bo  not  weary  in  well-doin?,' and  that  in  wetl-doing  wo 
'commit  oareclvrrs  unto  God,  as  unto  a  futhtnl  Creator.*  tfV  hto-fi  htil  to 
tin  n-bat  ny  fan.  and  it  will  iu:  aeeffUd  meeorditig  to  ahtU  vt  hary,  and  vot  m- 
ff}riliU'>toichaf  wf  have  iwl.  To  be  faithful  u  hrtirr  ihiiii  to  U  metv-aful, 
iVdf/,  fnthfulnfM  u  s(«'tv.w.  \STiotlicr  wo  or  those  who  come  after  us  shall 
wiluess  the  ftUI  accomplishment  of  our  desirea,  is  n  matter  of  very  secondary 
I  rnportance,  in  comparison  of  whether  wo  arc  acting  as  good  stewards.  We 
Bee  but  a  very  Kttle  way  before  as.  Wo  know  not,  nor  would  it  ho  of  any 
advantflfCB  for  us  to  know,  n-bat  isimoa  may  bo  at  hand.  Tho  new  year 
admomebes  cs  to  porauA  our  end  by  being  instant  in  soasou  uid  oat  of 
season,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  sbiill  oomo  of  that,  our  reword 
will  he  as  great  as  it  is  certain." 

This  ta  a  just  and  apposite  example  (the  italics  arc  ours)  of  the  true 
theological  spirit,  and  neither  man  nor  joiimal  is  to  bo  wholly  tmsted 
in  which  this  faith  in  not  dominant. 

There  is  often  a  peculiar  simplicity  about  the  Konco»/ornu«(, — (he 
kind  of  simplicity,  bom  of  high  honesty,  which  makes  you  fancy  you 
I  conld  hoax  it ;  and  it  is  exposed,  like  other  Dissenting  papers,  to  tho 
great  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  insert  *'  denominational 
intelligence,"  in  which  there  is  too  frequently  a  touch  of  the  ludicrons. 
The  fcjlowing  is  an  example : — 


Nbw  i'liut's  Sebvices,— Thero  were  services  in 


Clupol, 


■—    ,  on  the  first  day  of  iho  year,  of  which  n  corrospomlout  gives  the  fol- 
lowinjj  nceoimt ; — 
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;  •>  ■  Aecordmg  to  an  Mrangemetit  made  tbe  previoiu  Stutday,  it  mu  yto- 
potod  to  the  eoDgregatiou  thut  tbey  ihoald  oj  their  oitn  proper  nth^ttnce 
[bow  eoald  tbey  do  it  othenriwwithoQt  steidJog?]  mnlte  a  tbanksgiviog 
offetiug  to  tb^  Lord  for  mcrciet  received  tbroogb  the  pre^-ioas  year.  At 
Ibo  close  of  Uio  B«rviee,  the  nunister  took  his  stalion  at  tho  cotumoiiioo 
lablu,  vrbuu  the  wliole  coDgregatioa.  uou,  woucs.  and  cbildreo,  began  to 
touvc  dowu  ouo  oiele  and  up  tbo  other  iu  one  coutiuuoas  stream,  frtmntiH^ 
an  'ilferhuj  to  the  Lont,  KTiip/'^l  up  in  jiiijirr.  'Xhe  pastor  shook  faailill 
with  cvt;r>'  momber  of  bis  fiock  aod  wisbvd  tbom  all  a  bappy  new  year., 
Thr  tiatf  tma  evlJ,  hut  (he  htartis  of  tht  firvpif  arre  trnrw,  and  tbe  resu 
woru  thu  iiublfi  sum,  for  tbem,  of  £3i,  wbicli  waii  approprinted  to  tbe : 
of  the  <;hiirch." " 

We  could  quote  bits  of  •'  intelligence  "  from  the  GHtriititru  quite  as 
Ukely  to  provoke  a  smile ;  only  we  fear  tliiit  nurnble  aufi  solemn  cou- 
tt'inporary  wotiltl  be  down  upon  xm  for  ''joking/'  as  it  was  upon  Mr. 
Matthew  Amoltl,  or  iqmn  tlie  author  of  u  Initik  wo  once  happened  to] 
eeo  reviewed  there,  for  speaking  dijires-pw^! fully  of  the  nave. 

Literature  culling  itself  "evinigcliwil "  is  notoriously,  and  with  only 
rare  exceptions,  deficient  on  the  "human"  atifldnimatie  sides.  There 
uaually  a  certain  dryness  nlwut  il.  In  the  Guardian  and  the  Sj^ator ' 
the  "  human  "  flavour  is  very  marked  ;  there  is,  as  we  say  of  wine,  a 
"boily"  about  the  writing  which  is  mostly  missing  in  religions 
journalism.  This  "body,"  so  to  put  the  ca«e,  is  even  stronger,  we 
think,  in  the  Guardian  than  in  the  Sprcfator.  But  in  a  certain 
cquiialile  subtlety  of  kincbiees,  und  a  quietly  heroic  discrimination, 
difficult  to  exhibit  without  an  example  or  two,  the  Spectator  is,  in 
our  opinion,  hopelessly  superior  to  any  other  journal  whatever.  In 
no  other  newspaper  that  we  know  of  is  it  so  persistently  maintained, 
by  80  many  and  so  subtle  lines  of  observation,  at  unexpected  opportu- 
nities, that 

"  The  ftbaolutc  moral  right  of  every  human  being,  Rubject  Blwfl}-8  to  tho 
BOproma  law,*  to  lead  his  own  lifo,  the  lift-  ho  jui3^en  to  be  fiilloat  of  good 
Ihuigs,  seems  to  be  the  great  forgotten  truth  of  Engtish  aocioty." 

Tn  tbeesJiay  from  which  this  sentence  is  taken,  the  opportunity  was 
a  particularly  natural  one,  for  it  was  upon  Dr.  Mart' Walker's  lecture 
at  St.  James's  JIall.  But  the  same  truth  may  bo  foimd  set  forth  in 
the  Speeiafor,  from  week  to  week,  in  a  thousand  direct  ways ;  and 
always,  indirectly,  in  the  kindly  moderation  of  its  tone  when  criti- 
cizing men  and  books,  ns  occasion  ari^^es.  From  the  same  OMay  vre 
extract  a  passage  containing  a  comment  which,  as  far  as  wc  know, 
tlie  SjKCtator  was  alone  iu  making  at  the  time.  Our  readers  will  at. 
once  remember  the  whole  of  the  story,  and.  that  many  journal* 
deliberately  echoed,  or  half-echoed,  in  print,  tho  "  laugh  "  for  which 
a  stupid  audience  may  have  been  almost  excusable  ; — 

"  Di.  Mary  Wulkvr  told  a  alotj'  abuut  a  patient,  dyiag,  aa  wo  anderetand 
h.  but,  at  all  eveuts,  sovoruly  woimded,  waQting  to  kiss  bor,  and  tho  very 

*  yht  "  lupnnna  law"  u  tli«  "gold«D  ruts,"  wo  prenune. 
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Qproarious  andioTico  l»»ghod  her  into  silence.  Fbc  told  it,  in  fact,  very  bodly, 
witbftn  ont-or-place  aUhkIoq  to  fais  oomrnde'e  proBoncc  luidhia  ovm  cmacintod 
look ;  bnt  did  any  human  bfiioR  not  ntterly  ft  briit*  ever  IniigU  at  this,  wlucli 
is  tho  same  story  told  prupL-rly  ? 

Etqt  ahc  pAMed  on  her  Vky,  and  came  to  a  couch  wh(>r«  pinad 

Oiw  with  a  foco  from  VonfUn,  white  with  k  hopo  out  of  mtad. 

Lung  she  stood  and  Kcuc«d,  iind  twice  vh*'  lr[«d  at  tbo  name, 

Unt  two  gfent  riyatu.!  t^'-iin  wpri<  nil  thnt  TalUirrd  uid  ratnn. 

Ooly  a  tfiir  for  Venico  ?— sho  tnmcd  bb  in  pasaion  and  loss, 

And  etoopod  to  hid  fonhoBd  and  kissed  it,  as  if  sho  woro  kissing  the  eraiB. 

Faint  witli  that  »trttin  of  heart,  ih«  moved  oa  then  to  aDothei'. 

SUtra  utd  Htivng  in  hi*  <li:4tth.    '  .\nd  dost  thou  kufTcr,  iny  brother  ? ' " 

From  the  sarao  papor  we  will  extract  one  more  paaaago,  which  has 
dwelt  upon  our  njetnory  over  since,  on  account  of  its  exhaustive 
subtlety  of  treatinviit ; — 

*'  We  believe  that  tbe  WoHtem  theory  of  female  edocation,  which  is  hasted 
on  obHCorantixm,  is,  on  the  wbole,  tho  goondefit  and  bealtbieHl  yet  tried; 
that  ID  abrogitliiif;  it  lui  aristocratic,  and  Red  ideax  t<!ud  to  librogate  it, 
wa  run  tiid  mk  i>f  detitroyintif  that  Hower  of  mod«Hty,  that  nncouiicinuii  or 
half-cQnHcioiiti  dvliuacy  of  thought  and  fv^^liog  and  oxprexfiion,  wbit^b,  tlioiif^h 
not  as  vmIu.iIiIw  iw  chastity,  i«*  us  beautiful,  and  an  much  In  bo  rov«ranced. 
It  was  thv  lot  of  the  vrriter  years  since  to  talk  for  sotno  hours  to  a  feiualo 
medical  iniMMiouary,  Lbuu  engtged  with  bcr  huKbaud  iu  the  civiiizutioa 
of  a  wild  triije.  Hhe  vest  a  lady,  if  eulture  could  uutku  ouo,  oud  was  doin^ 
the  work  of  ti  St.  Pan], — was  civilizing  au  entire  people  lui  uo  toan  ever 
could  have  done,  and  was  in  roluni  followed  by  a  lovo  nad  reverence  almost 
painful  to  see,  it  was  bo  liko  that  of  ooUcy  dof^s  for  a  fibephcrd.  But 
sho  Biiid  things,  could  not  L«lp  sfiying  tl]in|^.>t,  which  one  would  be  ver>' 
sorry  to  hear  cnrrcmtly  said  in  drawing-room!< — as  they  are.  for  instance, 
said,  if  Miss  Cobbe  iind  a  hundred  other  obsorvers  may  ho  tntntod,  in 
Italian  dnl^^'ing-^oo^ls.  liut  that  holy  ignorance  or  retiir^^nco  it*  not  worth 
guarding  at  the  expense  of  a  career  of  nsoftUness  or  philnnthropj-,  and  the 
woman  who  tbnist<i  it  aside  becanKo  her  nature  retimrcs  that  particmlBr 
form  of  warfare  with  miserj-,  or  becanso  she  ia  specially  fitted  so  to  war,  or 
beeanso  it  in  to  hi^r  the  readiest  path  to  independence,  has  as  tnach  right  to 
reverence  in  her  course  as  a  man  has." 

This  really  Icavca  nothing  to  bo  said  upon  the  subject  to  which,  it 
relates,  or  upon  kindred  snbjec.(«;  it  states,  in  a  touching  and  effective 
shape,  the  tirst  principle  which  applies  to  all  similar  questions.  AnA 
how  kindly,  and  yet  with  how  evident  a  sonse  of  tbe  humour  there  is 
on  the  surfocv  of  thosti  topics  I 

Because  it  it,  in  tls  tone,  closely  alliod  to  the  foregoing  ex&mples, 
wo  cite  tbe  brief  passago  which  comes  ntixt : — 

"  Without  going  the  leogtb  of  the  cynical  mondistg  who  hold  that  we  are 
punished  fur  our  ^ood  actions  in  this  life,  and  for  our  bad  in  the  nest,  we 
may  probably  nay  that  there  is  a  shgbL  balance  aysinst  the  chnncefi  that 
averajjo  virtue  wrill  he  prosperous,  and  u  hi(;h  pndmbility  that  heroic  virtue 
will  bo  unfortunate.  The  man  who  is  bent  fitted  for  the  game  of  life  ih  one 
who  will  never  infringe  ronvontiona!  morality,  never  govern  hiniaelf  by 
a  hi^er  standard  thuu  his  uuighbeurs,  and  never  omit  a  ohanoe  to  his  own 
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radvimtage.  Men  of  this  Eort,  adaiirablc  for  common  life,  am  apt,  it  ia 
jinMi  to  break  down  under  cxeeptioiul  deuuuids  on  thoir  strong  ;  and  in 
[fiuB  waac  it  is  i]aits  probable  that  society  would  Booa  bo  dissolved  withoat 
I  ft  eortuB  admixlure  of  niornl  principle." 

Tbu  comos  from  a  recent  review  of  a  ladj'a  novel,  and  is  as  good 
aa  a  hnndrcd  esncrfplcs  of  the  spirit  which  dooi  not  rejoice  in  iniquitr, 
and  can  jot  keep  ita  eyes  open  upon  the  faefai  of  life — this  \asi  a 
qoolity,  of  course,  most  t-ssontial  to  u  journalist. 

We  have  picked  out  parages  from  tJtic  Spectator  that  had  fastened 
theouelvcs  upon  our  memory  by  (wliat  we  look  to  be)  their  intrinsic 
and  peculiar  merit ;  bat  the  mont  Htnking  inKtance  of  eqitilable 
«ubclety  of  kindncM  that  we  can  remember  in  that  jounud*  and 
indeed  the  most  fitrtking  we  ciu  remember  aii}'where,  occurrod  in 
June,  1865,  in  an  article  about  John  Clare — a  review  of  Mr,  Frederick 
|3fttrtin'ii  memoir : — 

l*ho  8ua«  cfauMlerif^ic  of  profonnd  im|iMMibalily  wbieli  Clare  sharad 
'with  ali  tmo  poets,  lof^tbcr  witb  limt  oxeoadia^  belploasness  in  eoaToying 
a  trae  eoncepUoa  of  bia  own  feelings  ftud  wanta  lu  the  world,  which  ha  ez- 
in  a  far  higher  dcgroo  than  moHt  puuta — in  f^Teat  measiire  iio  doubt 
of  bifi  defeeti^'o  oduentiuu,  luul  thu  UDcollurRtl  nnturo  of  tlie  com- 
of  bia  boDiu — houotad  biui  Uimugh  life,  randunnf*  lum  in  sotae 
meaauru  n  riddle  trvon  lo  tboito  who  wore  diepoaed  to  udmire  him,  and 
tfatowiag  bini  porpctuaUy  intu  duepundoncy,  when  be  found  that  neither  hia 
feeliagB  nor  Ium  wonbi  wore  nndinitoud  by  bitt  fritnds.  Clare  was  not  in 
bia  way  deficient  in  a  certain  strmifttb  of  cbiLmcter.  Ht«  prid4>  nnd  hatred 
of  deptndence  w«ro,  for  hi^  position  in  life,  very  rcmarkabk- ;  wm)  bis  pei^ 
tinaciiy  in  carrytnf;  ont  anjthini;  bo  hnd  once  detenoimxl  on.  ewn  tluoagh 
a  whole  aaoeoMioQ  of  diMbvurtenini;  ciroonutaBees,  wus  f»r  muro  tbAii  bvlangs 
to  most  impressible  poctitr  nMtuies.  Bot  what  strikMt  us  so  mticb  in  reading 
bis  life  ia  nol  bis  wnnt  of  prscticaJ  force,  but  his  gn^ai  Esilnro  in  tbe  kind  iMT 
practical  force  requisite  for  eanuamiicittinK  with  Lho  world.  SometiuiiK  or 
other  always  parxlyxed  bis  tongue  at  tbe  moment  when  he  sbuuld  have 
spoken,  and  miide  bun  speak  when  he  did  sptrnk  eitJier  in  a  way  ur  luder 
cireaiastaiiees  which  cnuoLui  him  to  be  nwiuuderstood.  There  was  a  gaii 
between  him  and  bis  fi>llovi--crt3ntarefl  which  could  be  paased  only  from  their 
side,  not  from  hia.  .  .  .  There  never  was  n  puet  who.  vritb  so  deep  and  true 
a  fecUtig  for  onivental  beenty,  wss  so  unable  to  realize  it  adequately  except 
in  objeebB  to  %vbich  inihrithutilii  be  bad  grown  attached  by  long  himiliarity. 
Iheio  caa  be  uo  doubt  that  biit  madness  was  greatly  accelerated,  if  uot 
broufjbt  on,  by  the  wrench  of  n  removal  of  only  Mfw  mlks  from  tbe  bat  at 
Holpstoii,  ill  which  bo  bad  lived  all  his  Ufe,  to  tbe  pretty  Utile  cnttage  at 
Northborough  given  hiiu  by  Earl  Fiti-.wiUiam.  For  weeks  after  bis  new 
cottage  vas  ready  he  lived  iu  positive  Urtvr  of  the  retnovnl,  and  actually 
weni  Qvar  to  Miltou  Poxk  to  tell  the  Enil  hia  Luabihty  to  move ;  but  was 
dinoaded,  as  usual,  at  tbe  crilicikl  moiubnt  by  the  prc»imre  of  friendfi.  and 
still  Btore  probably  by  his  own  consciottRDesa  of  incapacity  bo  make  his 
feeliaga  understood.  .  .  .  There  is  no  qncatiou  but  that  the  beauty  of  Clare's 
poetry  inoroused  as  this  gait  between  bini  and  the  rest  of  the  world  widened. 
The  aniversal  or  gCDoral  Bide  of  bin  intelliicl  was  so  little  colUvitted,  that  the 
eflbrt  to  tranidate  himself,  as  it  weeo,  in  thought  and  practice  into  the  world 
in  which  others  U%-ed,  eubtraoted  too  much  from  biti  small  fund  of  intoUectaal 
strength.    There  was  no  real  egokism  iu  his  mental  iniialatiou.     A  being 
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mOM  deeply  ^nrappvil  up  ia  hlti  aQi^UoDs — tUuugU  liiey  wdrc  too  often 
«ff«clioni»  little  retumtf<1 — ficarc«ly  vvvr  vxitiled.  Tbnt  which  bv  lovei)  both 
in  nnture  aud  buman  lifi>.  be  ch«riiibe<l  \\-itb  thi>  ubsorhiDg  i.>ntbaBiHt«ta  of  a 
poet  and  a  child.  His  iDBulntion  therefore  Wii8  Himply  a  kind  of  nuulal 
inarticulateness,  a  want  of  power  to  see  in  vr/K-r  MoM/mniViW  objwls  the 
sane  ^junlitica  which  he  really  loved  so  deeply  ia  them,  and  whiob,  with  a 
littlo  iiiorg  of  Lhat  muDtid  claBlioity  which  cnriy  ctittaro  ^Ivcs.  he  woald  have  • 
400Q  luariiud  to  see  iu  nioro  uuiversal  aspcctg,  and  to  he  able  to  separate 
h-om  tho  particular  foiua  iu  which  ho  bad  firnt  learned  to  lovo  Lb«m." 

It  certainly  owiured  to  us  ut  the  timo  we  vend  the  ioregolng 
flentenccs,  and  it  still  seems  true  to  oa,  that  we  never  read  oritioism 
of  such  deb'rato,  perfect  insight.  And  it  ia  this  Rubtlety  ok'  equitablQ 
kindness  which  we  should  fix  upon.  08  tAe  c^uuuctenstiQ  of  tho 
Sptctaior,  if  we  were  limited  to  ii  single  observation. 

It  may  be  over  so  true  that  this  subtlety  is  not  a  necessary  appen- 
dagG  of  the  tlieoloj^ieal  »pii-it ;  but  we  ma)*  at  Ico^t  be  permitted  to 
aak  vhnt  would  be  tho  probable  consequences  if  tho  some  Aubtlotj 
were  to  be  cxcrciaed  in  jonmalisui  without  tbo  chocks  afforded  by 
that  i^irit.  Thcywould.wedaretoafiinri.bodisastrotuinthceaEtreine, 
sloping  down  to  gulfs  of  cynicism  undreamt  of  yet  in  our  literature. 

Jlcvcr  praise  another  except  ia  uividinm,  says  sorao  wiseacre ;  but 
the  counsel  docs  not  concorn  us.  We  have  uo  right  to  jkraiio,  and, 
in  these  papers,  have  not  intended  to  praise.  Our  desire  has  been 
to  call  uttcntioa  to  certain  tendencies  (muoU  under-estimated  we 
think)  in  journoli-im ;  to  tbe  relation  of  the  theoLogi<;al  spirit  to 
patriotism,  the  appivhooaion  of  the  truth  in  passing  events,  and 
sustained  effort  for  the  good  of  others ;  then  to  olfcr  a  few  words  of 
homage,  not  prune,  lo  three  weekly  joiuniJs  whicli  bear  much  of  the 
brunt  of  the  battlo  iu  the  existing  opposition  to  the  tendencies  in 
qucfition,  and  which  uro  yet  w-jdely  ditferent  from  each  otbor  in 
specific  ehuractcr.  Of  coarse  newepupcrs,  Uke  men,  have  specitiu 
characters.  Krer^body  muiit  havo  been  struck  w^ith  tho  manner  in 
which  distinguished  names  t^plit  oif  to  opposing  sides  in  the  Cyre 
oontroVL-r»y ;  and  yet  uolhing  happouod  except  just  what  wus  to  bo 
expoctfid.  We  cannot  recall  a  singlo  name  that  we  did  not  find  on 
the  side  which  wo  should,  beforehand,  have  iustautly  and  decisively 
ttssigued  to  it.  Wu  found  *'  (heologiool "  peuplo  taking  a  part  which 
dearly  belted  the  Ihoological  spirit ;  but  there  was  not  a  aiugh  iutiMtce 
of  tho  kind  whit-li  oiio's  pi-evious  knowledge  of  individual  tcmjiera- 
loent  and  Ikuiuing  did  not  cnablo  one  eouhdcntly  to  prc-dict.  The 
case  is  the  Bsme  in  journalimn :  when  wa  once  know  the  general 
ohanieter  iiiid  the  K}>t<i;ifii;  chamctei-iNiic,  wo  can  mako  tlie  neoeseary 
allowance  or  nMrtJlieation,  predict  the  course  thiii  will  1>e  taken,  and 
retain  our  faith.  Nor  da  we  shrink  from  saying  that  a  nonscieulioun 
activity  on  ilie  wrong  side  will  nlwnvs  in  tho  long  run  bo  found  to 
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hare  helped  the  right  ndc.     Ijct  us  not  fear  any  fair  fighting  that 
hfljE  bith  in  it,  however  hard  the  blowis ;  but  let  us  dread,  lilcc  knoura 

[jterdition,  vhutfrrer  point«  to  the  issue  that  there  is  nothing  worth 

[fighting  for.  \Vc  cannot  help  drcoding,  also,  the  teoching,  direct  or 
indirect,  that  there  iii  not  Infinite  Sympathy  at  our  hocks.  If  there 
ore  any  who  think  there  is  something  to  fight  for,  and  yet  that  there 
ifl  no  personal  Power  that  watches  the  orent,  we  &iiy,  ho  that  is  not 
against  ns  is  for  ns ;  but  the  battle  cannot  and  n-ill  not  go  on  upon 
iMe  terms,  and  such  fighterfl  do  not  know  their  own  colours.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  let  un  know  what  wp  are  about.  We  lire  in  ticklish 
times.  The  working-classes,  having  l)eon  long  and  unjustly  excinded 
from  (a  certain  form  of)  political  power,  are  now  admitted  to  it ;  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  sliall  not  be  punished  for  onr 
previous  injustice  to  them,  by  being  taught,  to  our  coat,  that  their 

'•dvent  to  power  will  bo  far  from  an  wttiieffintr  gain  to  liberal  ideas. 
The  writer  of  th«e  lines  firmly  believes  that  that  bitter  lesaon 
awaits  us  all.  It  was  no  part  of  our  duty  to  postpone — no,  not  for 
lUi  hour — an  act  of  justice  because  we  dreaded  the  immediate  con- 
sequences ;  but  for  those  consequences  we  may  surely  prepare  as  well 
as  we  can.  Tlio  question  of  national  education,  settle  it  as  we  please, 
comes  late  in  the  day — we  have  a  long  journey  to  go  before  we  reach 
result*.  And  in  the  meantime?  "We  have  iilr^;ady  said  what  we 
think  arc  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  hour.     Much  depends  upon 

'the  individual  outlook,  uud  opinions  iiiukI  difier;  but  what  icf  think 
wo  SCO  is  boforo  tho  reader.  A  moftt  threatening  lendenoy  to  mere 
crowd -worship,  or  waiting  on  the  will  of  uu  in  hers.  A  Kcftimmirm  of 
humanity  withuut  fai|}i  in  Gnd.  Au  itieliiiutii)n  tu  cnu^h  individual 
ros|H>nsibility  out  of  sight.  A  dispoHitioii  to  treat  individual  faith  a» 
of  no  great  conspquonep.  A  tendrnity  tu  ijromote  a  st-gregating  deft- 
potism  under  the  nunic,  or  l)y  the  path,  ttf  Cidturc.  The  importation 
of  tho  conceit  of  seieutifiu  certainty  into  a  new  and  alien  njiherc.  Now, 
tho  natural  enemy  of  nil  these  teudi'mties  appears  to  uh  to  ho  tho  theo- 
logical cpiril.  or.  as  we  luisr  defined  it,  the  spirit  i»f  trust,  believing 
in  a  Divine  Purpose,  and  leaning  on  a  Divino  ejTiiputliy.  And  we 
havi!  taken  the  liberty  of  adopting,  nitlier  as  ti'-vt-wordn  than  any- 
thing else,  the  names  of  tlii-ee  "  uld- established  "  representativo 
journals  in  which  that  spirit  is  the  controlling  power,  because  wo 
dosire  tn  indicate  the  rfirrrtmi  in  which  we  see  most  to  hope  from  tho 
press  in  (lie  ilifHi-tilt  tim4>s  which,  we  fear,  arn  ciiming  upon  us.  If 
loss  has  been  said  of  the  journals  themselves  than  of  tho  conflict 
between  what  they  stand  for  and  what  they  oii[»08c,  it  has  boon 
becatine  the  more  serious  purpose  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
crowded  out  the  teas  serious. 
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TWn  B)Im  Um  fair,  with  ib«  loag  mUtn  kur. 

Aad  b«M*  lo*  mA  fat  Um  ou-Imkb's  «aar. 

Wlkfl*  laMa  «u  trinaft  IIm  raddsr-libdM  ap. 
Aid  Maa*  loMed  Um  wmv-akiB  wid  Ml  Car  tW  cap. 

Hlipp«4  tlown  fcrom  Ibv  aUrm.  oa  bia  ■boitldtr  ui  Bnu 
Aim  Dpcd  o'«r  tb*  cbisglc  uiit  op  (hnnq^  tW  fiuD. 

Willi  flloM-knit  brow  II*niUei  tnn'd 

Afiaitirt  Uia  f[lM»  thai  a'«r  him  Inini'd, 

And  ^>ncad  Uw  tsndoti  Qioi  wremtb'd  hiB  bow. 

" — 'Tin  Urn  Iws  fuid  tuo  Mv^j)  fur  him. — Sotcw  of  jaa  go  1 ' 

And  tlu)  rttit  leapt  iluwu  ixoia  Ktam  aod  pruw, 

Bcfora  tlw  bahaal  of  ibnt  doM-knit  brow  ; 

All  MV«  Injion  lud  OrpbcntM  ainiir, 

Wlin  Htiick  by  thd  ubiii  with  u  heart  of  their  own. 

— OrnbtitiN  tiUI  um)  luton  yuting, 

WaitiHK  ^'Itilo  llic  f{"^<l  "''ip  Hwang. 

TI. 

I)  (it  witli  wblUi  liiiiliH  fleil  nnd  iipiirkling  fe«t 
y  DiiiiR  Hylaa  dud  up  tlio  nvulvtH  b«d; 
And  wo  eunld  diMcuni, 
Ah  itbor«ward  Ibu  Ar^u  Kwung  ber  stttm, 
Kow  in  fligbt  iiM  Htriuglit  ax  a  utartlcd  hern 
']'hi>  boy  n,ni\  hi*  pubadow  west  skiimauji:  tbc  foni ; 
Wbrro  Lbu  iiiuuulaiii'ii  ibuik  uiu  jilou^b'd  u»liuit. 
An  with  n  Hburo  of  odamoul. 


TO. 
WItb  burst  of  cbflor  w«  foHnw'd  rnin. 

For  DO  DIM  vtay'd  wbon  UoraklcK  bndi- : 
Aa  bxatfleB  afl«r  tbo  b)v«rol  strain. 

Wo  follow'd  tho  darling  of  nil  ovr  crow ; 
Aad  fn  raw  througl)  the  ahndc 

Of  wnlnr.)  plnmod  in  tbfi  foontniu  dew, 
And  mnnd  i(  in  trrinnlona  motion  dauniijt. 
Tht  boy  Aud  bis  oru  like  a  sunbeam  glancing. 

run 

Saw  of  fool  from  toH  vrvrn  wo. 
Ptiiy  from  Ih'  nproariotts  •«« : 
Still  wfl  tAMnod  to  he«r  its  roll. 

Still  tbe  tnmblod  pnlsp  cf  on-att, 
'rbntUbiu)!  ovrr  dt>«>p  and  viiiwl, 

Hi^ld  witbiu  our  bou-ts  its  tuuttnn. 
Uufif^d  and  ulccp  tbc  rhminol  wound 
(IVr  p(.il>blrs  oif  agxto  wntOT-jn^mnd. 
X\  1,1  ri'  th»  WTOlrj-  toTTtnl'*  crnnt  rtrtdc 
Hnd  '•|>i;ni<1  \u  wpwV  v  '"miain'fl  stAe. 

tttit  N  xniiiDKT  ).trt>ai»,  lii.  .  doe, 

VieaX  tfanadng  tbe  roek-nbb  d  lab>-nntb  tbroogb. 


Hyias. 

IX. 

Toppling,  or  baluiccd,  or  flung  oa  an  areli, 
O'er  Uu3  hiivoti  liim  uF  Uie  walar'a  mardi 
Tho  eiBgB  u]  a  ruui  of  glory  luy, 
XbUow,  and  purple,  and  anlmn  i^tiy, 
Wliilti  many  h  keenly- twiokling  sptir 

And  frosty  edge  of  crystal  voLa 

Shot  thro*  the  gloom  of  tboir  cloudy  grain  ; 
And  earth-fast  ninnoltths  fen-  nnd  far, 

Set  liko  tnslts  in  the  jaw  of  the  Rorge, 

Now  snmmordry  from  its  frothy  snrgc, 
Bhow'd  the  storm-wrntb  of  its  wuitor  war. 
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Through  hart^ferns  drooping  the  cLsmmy  tongue, 

And  wild  fiow'rs  waviug  Ibt;  xtorple  bead. 
While  the  marble  Kbelv«8  to  our  foot«t«ps  rung. 

Steeply  we  follow'd  ibjit  silver  thread, 
Here  and  tbeni  a  biistu  scooping, 
Ueru  aiid  thure  iU)  current  loi>ping 
Kuuutl  iMJine  boulder  lon-unt-liituda 
Over  sand  from  crj'stal  sifted. 

Slowly  we  clomb  in  Uie  maze  it  led. 

We  knew  that  a  hnitut  of  the  nympba  watt  there, 

For  over  erei>~  sJab-piJed  stair 

Each  broad-wobb'd  tcnf  that  swimB  the  air, 

Each  fairy  blndo  that  boada  tbo  dow, 

A  wft%-ing  mactto  of  verdure  threw ; 
And  wild-wood  vjnos  thoir  tendrils  spnn, 
With  clusters  purpling  tDW*rds  the  sou. 

XI. 

At  length  we  enter'd — the  emjity  um 
Idly  ciist  iirnoag  tho  fem 
Made  no  sign — we  were  alone : 
Whither,  ali  wbitber,  was  Hylaa  fiown  f 
On  the  foontaiu's  silent  face 
Oazod  wo  long, — it  bare  no  trace. 
In  iX*  glassy  poo]  wc  pcer'd, 
Hopefid  Usteu'd^while  wv  fear'd. 
Xhoro  we  waited  tiD  the  son 

Threw  tba  mountain's  shadow  far, 
Fortist-crdstiid,  deep  and  dnu, 

Then  wo  fiU'd  the  water-jar. 


By  coi]jpice  and  crag  wo  wauder'd  toi^t, 
Shooting  the  eaveri)!!  and  cliflii  among. 
We  chanted  a  snatch  of  bin  favourite  BOUg, 
Till  oar  voices  grow  feeble  that  eret  were  strong. 
Bat  into  dead  ulonco  each  nbout  sank  down. 
Aa  a  pcbblu  Binlu  in  the  fountain  throws. 


28o  'the  Contemporary  Kevtew. 

"  O  honey,"  we  caJled  him,  "  where  art  thcra  gone  ?  " 
And  taoght  cmr  nad  talc  to  ea«h  DAk  of  the  vole. 

Till  the  sun  nank  down  and  the  moon  ont^hone  ; 
Tbcui  we  Inid  Ulio  a  apell  hiB  name  on  the  feD, 

Aurl  citU'd  njMm  echo  to  [xaas  it  on. 

xm. 

But  Berakle>  oome  from  the  slaugbter'd  game. 
With  his  brow  all  cloud  and  bin  eye  all  6ame, 
With  how-Btiittg  braced  and  with  arrow  nick'd, 
As  thro*  thtt  copse  his  track  he'd  prick 'd, 
As  ibo'  he  honied  still  the  door; 
— Hot  oh,  in  our  looks  there  was  heavy  cheer ! 

Ho  Cftird  to  tho  boy  who  was  all  his  joy, 

And  tbu  iiniiiv  wbicb  tach  one  loved  who  knew 

Id  windy  cirelcH  wider  flew. 

'Mon^t  the  rifU  where  the  Voice-Nymph  dwells 

Fell  tho  dinted  iiyUublet<, 

Khiirp  and  clear.  itH  the  woodman's  ittroke 

ItiugK  ou  the  bolo  of  the  forest  oak. 

For  nlout;  by  the  Pontus'  fthore 

The  Beared  Roa-iuon&ters  henrd  his  rotir, 

And  old  Oceanag  caaght  the  sound 

Where  bis  current  swings  tho  earth  orouod. 

XT. 

But  the  sounds  died  out  iu  tho  hollow  sky, 

Ah  a  watch-fire's  sparks,  when  tho  mom  is  nigh, 

X)ie  in  embers  uiiheu  groy  ; 

Then  down  like  a  butilud  bouud  bu  lay, 

"Whilo  one — tbe  last  and  loudent  ycU — 

Like  the  c^raub  of  tbo  oak  neatb  Ibu  parting  slroko, 
Thuud'riug  down  and  down  Ihu  dell. 
Sbunk  the  mounlain'R  pinnacle. 
Then  daiibud  on  earth  he  profltrntc  Iny, 
WbtTt'  tho  Ruds  wero  wet  from  thf  fountain's  play. 
And  drank  with  the  thirst  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

xn. 

Bat  n  soft  whisper  thoro.  as  he  stoop'd  o'or  the  brim. 

Like  the  shadow  of  a  voice  tteem'd  lo  fall  on  him ; 

Stirring  the  imago  within  hi»  soul, 

lliiit  ripplu  of  sound  o'er  the  stillness  stole. 

And  ho  spake  not  a  word,  but  soeoi'd  to  know 

lliat  his  boy  was  lost  in  the  foontaiti's  flow. 

Then  without  farewell,  or  uessngo  to  tell, 

To  the  comrades  whom  ho  loved  so  well. 

Be  was  gone  through  tbo  glen  and  was  lost  on  the  fell. 

xvn. 

Tbronijh  knitted  abadea,  over  rock-slabs  piled, 
HMvUy  down  to  the  sea  wo  filed. 


Hyias. 

Soon  ai  BUppur  via  were  sot ; 

Umigur  aui3  f^'icf  in  Biletice  mot ; 

Hanger  fltid.  gri»f  tAirJed  yet. 

Cku>erlos&  tluuiks  tci  tbo  gods  we  quafl"dr 

No  uuti  ovBT  the  -nnne-rup  laugb'd. 

Witl)  Uj«  hretjze  h^bind  and  Uic  moon  before, 

And  nn  empty  plncc  nt  tbc  midmont  oiLr. 

Wo  hoiBed  lip  the  flail  «nd  wc  left  the  shore  : 

There  wilb  wind  «i)ougb  to  have  vinnon-cd  whcftt, 

So  we  hoiged  it  up  with  tack  aad  sbeet. 

xvm. 

Oar  boarls  wero  sad  imd  our  words  wcro  few. 

And  the  moaning  billowii  eecm'd  to  ruo 

Our  fitripHiij;  fair  and  our  comrado  true. 

For  wlio.  liku  Horuklix,  the  Htroko  touUI  bolil, 

With  K(jimro-H(?t  chesl  all  Hiiitiw-srroU'd, 

When  th{!  w.a  tiroke  shnrt  anil  the  our  blade  roll'd  ? 

And  who,  hke  Hylas,  the  cup  could  ponr, 

TVhilc  the  wind  like  n  Btreatncr  his  long  hnir  borci 

To  freshen  the  work  of  the  wetiry  our? 

xix. 

Bat  IIkhd  oar  trance  of  griof  we  broke, 
For  Orpheos'  voice  and  Ijto  awoke — 
OrpbcQs,  whoBc  vision-bnuntod  eye 
Could  all  that  is  or  wafi  doscr>' ; 
With  lifted  voice  a  strain  he  sung, 
Of  Hylftfi  fair,  and  bright,  and  young, 
While  ronnd  tbo  listening  dolpltius  hung. 
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"  Oh  loBt,  «ver  lost  to  tb7  eomndcti  true, 
Fair  u  a  miuden,  and  fr«fth  m  the  dew  ! 

Tbe  Naiadit.  who  rise  in  the  fountain  foam, 
Wrought  with  a  spell  in  Uieir  crystal  well  ; 
And  caagbt  thee,  lull'd  by  sleepy  charms, 
lu  tbe  woven  snare  of  their  milk- white  anus. 
Tbou  wafceet  beneath  the  wnler-dome, 
Yti  in  the  river-depths  of  earth. 
Where  world-wide  eireams  have  ceotriU  birth, 
^^tre  vaulted  ripplvs  the  BUubcaoi  tnru, 
;Vud  Kriduuus  rulls  from  his  amber  uru. 
And  Tngus  bidulh  biii  golden  head  \ 
On  pearly  Hl»b,  nud  coral  bed, 

Tbiiu  risoi^t  up  to  the  ncetiu'-£up, 
Frow  uit  for  ever  rBviahetl  I 


**  Oh,  lost  to  the  love  of  thy  hero  crew. 
Fair  na  the  rnschud  thut  dips  in  Lliu  dew. 
For  the  Naiuds  have  wtiued  thee  all  too  well, 

hn&  won  thee  for  over  with  them  to  dwell  1 
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Aud  aow  uur  momory  t'uduH  fruiu  thou ; 
AjiU  Uic  vivid  ruob  uf  tbt;  rulling  sea 

Evur  wiuies  l)on<>utb  tlio  Bpall, 
Drop  ]i^'  drop  uu  ear  aoil  eye 
KviT  riUling  dreamily, 
S;i]>pin(;  drop  bj-  driip  thj  love 
For  the  Imatiii^'  heart  of  tho  world  above. 
And  blnnk  obliiion  wnips  her  veil 
O'er  tlie  horo-qaest  of  tlio  onr  Aod  siitil. 


xxn. 
'*  Faint  grows  tbo  form  of  the  good  ship 
Her  faigh-peak'd  stern  nnd  bcr  swiui's- 
As  ill  tbo  mist  thnt  Acuds  tbo  sea, 
Forms  into  pliimluuiti  fadu  and  flee, — 

A  mumuut  dim  in  thick  iiir  kwuu^ 
Then  are  lout  beneath  onr  l«e  I 
Such  are  wu  and  onra  to  tbtte  I 
Tbe  goodly  ship  on  her  courBO  flhall  mn. 
As  tlirongli  tho  sky  goes  the  rolling  Ban  ; 
Biit  tlioii  art  1o£<t,  and  never  again 
Shalt  gladden  tbo  eyes  of  godti  and  men.' 


uow, 

noek  prow ; 


Su  sang  tho  Beer,  imd  (be  night  wind  fell, 
Lull'd  by  thf  uutt.>s  vf  the  wiLrbled  epi^Il ; 
Tbeu  on  our  oars  we  caught  the  tuue, 
As  forth  they  flosh'd  bouefiih  the  moon  ; 
And  tho  white- wcbb'd  sail  wns  folded  soon. 
We  know  wo  were  plonghing  Ibc  magic  water 
By  the  drcttd  islt  of  tbo  snn-god's  danght«r; 
For  from  our  prow,  ae  it  clave  tho  eurgo, 
The  spray  fell  in  fire,  like  aparka  fixins  a  forge. 
Along  the  nca,  a  league  astern, 
A  servient  meteor  seem'd  to  burn. 
And  every  oar-blado's  plunge  vftia  track'd 
By  a  sparkling  catiu'acl. 


Bnt  when  we  toode  tlio  Colcbian  atrand. 

We  saw  o'er  Ihv  »urf  Henikies  Kland, 

With  f<looiiiy  brow  and  with  bow-cliarged  bond. 

All  afoot,  with  liftwi  eyvs 

Guidiui;;  hie  ntvpa  by  the  stars  in  tbc  skio8, 

Ue  wander'd  atraight  a»  an  arrow  Qiqs. 

We  slew  the  wiso  dragon,  and  won  the  bright  Fleece, 

Aud  turn'd  back  our  plow  tow'rda  ooj  own  loved  Qreece  ; 

Again  he  sat  at  the  xoidmost  oar, 

fiat  saw  Ixis  Hylas  never  more  1 

Hbkbv  Hatuah. 
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L— IHfiOLOOlCAL. 

Lift  in  ikb  Li^hlvfQid'4  \V<^d.    Senooiw  bv  \Vu.u.u.i,  JiOiui  AtwuBiSHOP  or 
TOHJC.     London:  John  Murray.     18«8. 

THE  cATMt  of  AreHbiabnp  XfaoToran,  liko  that  of  most  men  vhn  hava  bMn 
Ter>-  rapiiUyouDomsful,  KrinK^witli  it  u  cortoiD  wosoof  diMtppoiiitmeut.  Hia 
BuapUm  Lecturer  on  tho  Atnitei^ioni  nvo  promlso  of  powor  to  enter  into 
aad  BjrmpatliiMi  vitJi  Haa  donhtn  and  perpVexitim  tJist  vox  moti's  miotls.  Tbon 
inw  a  iridth  nbout  them  whidi  made  men  hope  tliat  he  vould  take  bis  plaoa 
among  tbo  Ittuders  of  reli^ioiw  thought  Ju  Kogliuid,  recoiualfi  ctmflioting  oLo* 
ment^,  "bno^  forth  out  of  hie  treaAure  things  now  and  old."  InteUoctnitllv, 
hid  later  work  hM  boou  below  tliu  lovol  of  his  earlier.  LnneniiKo  and  thought 
haTo  become  more  convxitional.  Nothing  comparn'blo  to  tno  Hampton  Ii»c- 
ttir«e,  or  tho  "Outlines  of  the  Lnwn  <w  Thought-,"  hiw  appeared  «nee  his 
promotion  to  hirfi  placoti.  But  it  would  be  wrong  not  fo  ackuoirl«df^  that  tho 
Arcbbiahnp  of  York  hue  <if  liiti*  taken  np.  wilh  manifcut  cAmestnom,  a  work  in 
wbi<^  be  mny  do  much  to  restoro  to  tbn  Cbarch  of  Englnii<l  tho  loot  uSection  of 
tho  gmt  maasM.  of  tfac  Sn^&h  p»>pIo.  Pcwmcmbrrrd  of  the  cpiseopnta  (if 
cmy)  bftVD  shown  to  clear  a  uoroeption  of  tho  ovils  whiob  thiutitoii  our  •ooial 
life :  few  hiivo  come  forwam  ao  TiMTOiwiy  to  oppow  thorn.  If  there  is  leM 
sympulhy  with  thiiikep!  at  cit^or  extroiae  of  thiwloKtval  thought,  there  ia  mora 
for  tin  Kuffurtngfl  of  tho  poor.  No  nmn  (not  oroii  ifr.  Hauri«e  or  1&.  Kngfllev' 
in  \as  vuxlifir  dill's)  ha«  spukou  etrougor  words  ogRinst  the  sulfish  Luxury  whiioa 
cauH^ii  or  11^'gni.Tato-t  nr  nf>plecbi  thti.io  (rufToriiiRt.  Ho  ha^  gitit  hiiiiiielf  at  the 
head  of  the  eaniDHt  bund  of  rofonnura  (many  of  them  v«ry  far  romovud  Qrom 
hiM  ovTTi  thei^lcwioa]  oonriotionH}  who  iiro  t>Qut  on  niiikiiig'  our  Pi^r-Tjftw  aystera 
eomuwhat  less  urutul  or  kn  apathetic  tlian  it  is  at  pn-eent. 

In  tho  Toluino  now  ba»foi«  lu  Archbi^oi>  Thomson  spvaks  in  tho  aDina 
etniin: — 

"  Half-cNo  Tuid'TT  tho  lampliffht,  ^  nuaed  smUorae,  whom  a  miojiubI  capitnl  has  uaod 
and  naat  away,  lu  thiiugh  God  £d  notnake  thosi,  gUdo  about  q\\x  tOstt^t  and  ahaina  sa. 
XIm  workman  tlist  dut)i»  oh,  or  thitt  fubion*  tlie  pretlj  jawel  that  is  to  glUton  on  a 
roand  arm  at  a  iini^na  court,  you  tnnwd  htm  ftoro  his  two  room*  bacauio  you  wantod 
a  acbkr  bitildiihr )  lio  found  ono  r\>oin  afar  off,  and  then,  ttifled  and  doproMod,  h«  ftU 
rick,  and  he  ii  in  \  wnr1(h<int>t  ni-k-ronm,  und  hi>  hibM  arfl  in  a  worlcnouso  aarMry, 
whtT^-  welUiifiiniiur  peoplci  will  hoDti«(lj-  try  tu  f^LV*  him  such  tending  aa  ia  coaaistont 
wilb  camfal  n-proMOn  ni  tlir<  rab.*.  lie  i«  in  daof^'r  of  pawiitg,  ftom  ona  u(  thoia  to 
whom  wo  owe  honour,  for  Chrial'i  itako,  Into  a  thing,  into  ono  of  the  bfokea  pot- 
riterda  of  our  great  foort.  broktm  by  accidoot  and  swept  off  corafally,  that  tho  imA  may 
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eliU  go  w«U  and  Metnij.  Then,  it  ir  n  titci  that  in  thii  capitnl,  fill  of  mo&t  and  Iuxot}*, 
oiitfi  tlo  »tar%'«i  to  dmlh.  Ont-  rouU  that  thi^v  diu  of  NOtUL'  ailment '  aggnraXed  hy  ex- 
|ioaiir«  tmd  wiuit  'tf  fotxl.'  That  ia  tiie  t«clinif?a)  phrase.  We  may  ny  God  maila  tham 
to  live  their  Umnj  out ;  xaf>a.  tot  llium  di«." 

Ami  lie  Keen,  hh  Mr.  S«>1«}'  wiys  in  the  [laper  which  ve  noticiil  IiiHt  niontli,  lluil 
ulmRgiTing  in  but  "pnlchvork;"  tJiat  tlio  nation,  and  the  C.'iiiii'di  tu  hvlpiagit, 
mnst  ^nipple  witb  tne  vridvr  ijiieKtioti^  vhirli  pn>«H  on  iL 

**  I-IdtiMtion,  n^imil  nnd  r^nul  lavs,  public  hraith,  the  irtrrcourM  of  nationa,  ttu) 
rrformation  of  i-rimiiuiln ;  thuia  ia  not  une  uf  thoif  siibji-L-ta  in  which  tho  miiiiatcr  of 
tvlif[lon  tvna  not  an  equal  iolt-rect  vith  the  wicial  rcfumier.  Thp  t'hriatian  minister 
cannot  ilo  hiij  work  ugion  an  unUught  lirulivb  miml.  Eniarting  undor  tht'  uppruaion  of 
a  Kill  Kovcmmcnt,  mniiliit  cvrty  infliii^re?  d<'pn-(win(;  to  hrallli.  and  aunonndts) 
by  a  criminal  or  vit-ioiu  no]mJnu(JU,  TliB  cure  uf  Ihtjuo  t'vils,  tlica,  ia  un  eaaential 
DODditloil  of  the  Chmtiim  Ivavbor'a  tocovm  ;  but  it  cimnot  stnud  iostr^id  q(  Cbriatiaa 
tntli." 

Nor  ix  it  Iakm  to  hin  honour  that  he  K{»^akK  pUiinly  a»d  wilJiiHit  xhriiikiiig  of 
evils  whicli  the  cntivciitiiinal  "  diguily  uf  tho  pulpit"  for  thu  saotA  port  never 
ineatioiis  to  "turn*  polita:"— 

"  '  Am  I  my  br«tIiM-B  fcc*rrr  r  *  Thi-  young  git)  canning  homo  her  irarir  acea  aa  Bh« 
{laxHf'A  the  ytitiof^  mas,  wIiiah  locilii  anil  drt«ii  pTncliiim  htm  to  ber  ftioliah  oyea  tko  ^nJlt 
darling  of  a  higb^  k-wiitvi  vf  lil'i-,  Inaning  nualy  on  the  nil,  and  wilhuut  h  thoiisht  of 
ahitDU',  loiaiiig  tu  and  fro  Lbu  Joke  and  lauf^h  with  ono  whom  lifi-  ia  a  publie  uauno. 
Onns  sho  siva  it  with  a  aho^lc.  'IVico  aho  hkm  it;  thrice  >he  bow,  and  custom  now  haa 
•talod  it,  and  thcr«  in  un  ohork.  Ily>And-hy  wfirk  ^^ira  alark,  nnd  hiuif^or  preaaea. 
8ha  can  no  longnr  ljc«r  llir  ]iuuii<hiiiHnt  which  aociiity  impuHiii,  iu>  it  mRnui,  ou  innocenoo, 
Sh«  lifts  the  ktch  luid  t.l<!p*  out,  to  ictiini  no  moru  to  any  hom>i>  where  industipr  and 
rurily  dwrll  togpthrr.  And  whut  i»  that  old  nlory  to  ym^  An  yon  your  aiatt^r'a 
K<T|ii*r  ?     Sliiy  you  not  unuiHi'  yfiuracilf  aa  rithurs  do  ■    'I'o  whom  urc  you  rcapoiuibic  !■  " 

Those  p[is8afri:;s  aro  fair  saiiii)]«8  of  what  svema  to  ua  the  noblest  eleniout  ia 
tho  volume  Or  the  n-a.t  wo  CAnnot  itpoAk  in  rletikil.  .Studcnta  will  find  it  It'ttst 
Hitir^tiivtory,  vd  think,  where  it  corner  cm  the  border- land  of  exeg«HB.  The 
Eci'uion  an  Social  .Scien<%  hbowit  eomethinp  of  fbe  old  power  of  ^rappUofc  with 
iho  quofltion  on  the  other  bordor-torritory  of  rcli^on  and  philoaophy .  inronghout 
tho  xl}'le  i«  TLgoroiu  and  effvctire,  seldom  ovcr-fiorid,  atill  moi'o  seldooi  falling 
into  flatneaa. 

RYXO.VOrtON  ;  or,  Uot^  of  rmywt.  Bring  Forms  of  Worfiip  iHsnoi  by  the 
Church  ^ei-vico  Society.  Edinburgh  and  tAodoD  :  Bhuikwoods.  1867. 
The  "wuts  of  rwlipioiut  tliaught  which  paased  oyer  Eurojio  fiunw  thirty  or  forty 
youra  nso.  civing  n<w  to  Tuiiuuii  ugilutiouK  In  Uvriiuiuy  luid  Fjiuk-'b,  and  btiiiin^ 
WTi  in  Bupland  th"i  TnicUuian  movement,  Boems  at  Lu-t  bi  havu  reitch'td  the 
Ket^iblirthod  Churvb  of  t^colluad.  Thuiv  ure  not  ^^-»utiIlg  sigiiH  that  the  thun^rbte 
of  ntuny  tniiiiibi,'r'<^-<mj«n:ijtlly  of  many  miniftteiit — nf  that,  ('hiirih  hitvo  over- 
lioved  the  n.iin-ow  dnuiiit-jH  providL^d  bv  Ihu  W'.'stmiiiHU'r  dinnL>i)  of  the  acvon- 
tvvuth  ci.-iilury.  l>r.  Mii>:l<K>a  and  Dr.  Uobcrt  Lei'  do  not  Iniuk  u|>nn  the  ifiiMit 
tnithn  of  (..'hrii^tiaiiity  with  the  eyua  uf  Uillv^i^io  m-  BuLhui-fonl.  And  in  the  book 
before  u»  w«  have  lun  indicnUtin  of  a  certmn  dii«uitJsfattion  with  the  ei>nirii» 
which  havo  satit^<<d  the  oapiratiouit  uS  iiigiuy  gonettttODB.  To  uae  a  book,  or 
"  bitn  o'  ptipMr,"  ill  pni}'«r  >ind  preaching  ia  no  longer  the  abomtoation  tluit 
onoo  it  WBJK ;  it  va  UAt  that  "  fi-oe  prayur"  u  nut  uoce^Barily  fervoiit  and  devout, 
nor  pmyer  aoid  from  a  writt<'n  fijnn  necosmirily  cold  and  dead.  Thi<  "  Church 
fienioe  Society,"  JWrni  which  thn  Ei-xoXdyiov  omanatra,  t9  an  asiwriation  of 
miniiitera  of  the  Church  uf  Stotlund,  formed  {to  use  their  own  words)  for  "the 
study  of  the  Utiir!>ics.  (incient  and  modem,  of  the  CltriittJnn  Climvh.  witi  a 
view  to  the  prt-puratien,  and  ultimute  publication,  of  cciiain  lorma  of  prayer  fox 

Kblio  worsnip,  and  !*crvices  for  the  tulministnttion  of  the  wioraiuvnt--', "  &*. 
oy  do  not  attempt  to  t*et  on  foot  a  movement  for  the  general  iuti'odiit-tion  of 
liturgical  foi-mii  into  the  Scotch  Churth,  but  to  fill  up,  -tt-ith  tbt-  boat  mut^crial 
Ihut  con  be  found,  the  wide  chaaiu.  "between  the  bondage  of  a  positive  liturgj- 
and  the  povtrtj*  of  an  absolutely  cxtemporanoous  acme*:"  lify  wii>h  for  a 
worship  more  solemn,  uniform,  tmd  devout  than  the  pro.sc]it  feiTicce  an. 
They  wiah,  in  abort,  to  rniw  the  gem-iul  diiotionnl  tone  uf  the  Scotch  Church, 
by  Butting  bcfoi-o  the  inindji  ol  iiiiui'-tii-)i  uud  j^eoplu  cxmnplati  ol  the  noble 
and  truly  npihtual  form  in  wbiL-h   the  Church  Uuiyeraol  naa  e^qirnsed   ita 
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IjfciirntiotiB  'tovanlB  Ood ;  and  tbflee  they  wish  to  gathor.  "  not  into  u  fomittl 
namiil  of  devfrtion,  but  iiitfl  ft  inngmiur  of  prnvcr,  to  which  OToiy  niinisl«r 
miRht  bavo  acc«eH,  and  froui  wbii^b  each  tuignt  Jraw."  Tlio  id'jii  L-  nol  now; 
"Miiiisturs*  DirocloricB"  uro  ulreadv  Bufficiently  numprona.  The  Ipcding  mcii- 
liaritr  of  tho  preitcut  coLloctJoo  U,  that  it  dntw«  lurgolv  Iroui  Ibo  audont  devo- 
tional litemtUTO  of  tho  Chtirch.  Its  oompilera  aroiJ  tbo  old  (kjijiroljriitm  of 
Scotcb  tlieolo^-,  that  it  ignorud  ovvi'ytluntf  b«twi>uu  tho  AiioetXaa  and  John, 
Knox. 

Tfao  wLootioa  is  truly  catholic ;  exuiuploB  im>  fuuuil  iu  it  both  of  the  ttatcly 
Iwauty  (rf  tho  early  Bsateni  wrricea  and  of  tho  lersn  vigour  of  tho  Weittsrii 
cwUocU:  St.  Chrj'sostom  and  St.  Loo.  Joromy  Taylor  aud  jUchbiBhop  Tinufl, 
the  aerricoa  of  the  Knglish  Church  and  «f  thp  KHfonji«d  rhiu\'hi.'H  of  tho 
Couti&ont,  all  ooutributo  tn  thio  armoury  of  devotion, 

W«  hope  that  it  may  attain  the  i*nd  wliich  its  contpilL^nt  hitvo  in  viov — that 
of  giving  groalor  vurmth  and  breadth  tn  tlio  services  of  their  Church— sml 
iiiat  it  luay  he  a  atup  tiiwurilit  11  public  liturgy  fonnwl  on  oncioat  luodoU. 
For,  to  aay  nothing  of  thu  common  dufeot^  of  unwritten  prayer,  it^  tendency  to 
d»gonorat«  into  pruaching,  to  «ub«titutw  a  rwcitatiou  uf  tho  Diriiie  attributt^,  or 
a  BBtiaa  nf  parttcutor  requests,  for  tho  toree  earnestness  whinh  should  cbarac- 
terixv  prayir  m  tho  coiigrveation,  it  awjuw  to  us  vwry  unfortunato  that  tho 
Befoi-mefl  rhurehfH  genomlly  haro  sevoriid  thnrnRRlvm  so  ontnplotcly  from  tho 
f(>nn  and  (tpirit  of  thu  idd  MnTioo-books ;  it  invulvoa  the  loa*  of  a  valuable  tra- 
dition ;  and  thoug^h.  no  donht,  at  tho  time  of  cho  Refomiittinn,  tho  oldor  biMika 
contained  abuiidiiiio«  nf  pupi'rvtitton,  a  oaroftU  hand  mi^ht  have  gatherofl  much 
whbat  from  tlu>  ht-ap  of  mingled  com  and  ohalf :  to  iiws  .Swift'H  homdy  illuati-a- 
tioD,  the  Isco  mi^ht  have  bei.'ii  stripped  off  without  leariug  tho  cout.  A  rich 
(itoro  of  Christiiiu  ihrmght  would  hiLvc  boen  found  to  romuin  <^er  all  false  dogiitu 
and  merotricious  omaoi'ent  had  b«eii  romoved. 

Thft  motto  on  tho  titlo-page  of  the  Kiix«^ojtov  ia  Atcbbishop  QrioduJ'K 
praise  of  tho  foi-m  and  rite  of  tno  Hofoi-mod  (;hurch  of  Scotlund ;  roferring.  of 
ooui^M),  to  Knox'o  order,  which  was  niturwuiiLi  sui)er»fded  by  tho  '*  Diretlorv" 
of  tho  Wcstminrtor  diviTic*.  It  wiU  bn  I'mg,  iirobably.  Wore  an  Hnglialt 
iirchbuihop  rciMxitw  this  pruihoo ;  but  if  tho  Kirk  dt-VL-lops  w.'n-iw»  in  the  dinw- 
tion  indimtnd  by  the  Ki'X'^^uj'*"''.  w-.i  arn  by  uo  uif^ans  certain  that  it  will  not 
show  itself,  in  sumo  r«<pects,  wiser  than  the  Chuivh  of  Kuglund. 

Vrtrk'<ias  Smnfins.     Hy  II.  Vi.  MALE,  U.A.     Trfmdon  :  f'tmhan  &  Co.     1867. 

Ix  tho  second  yolnnip  of  Ihis  jiuitnal,  we  had  occasion  to  sipcak  of  Mr.  r)ali>'s 
prtMChiog  powers  in  tunns  of  Iiigh  cnnunondatiou.  Wo  uro  bound  to  tniy  that 
this  little  volume  fully  jiialifin:*  nil  that  waH  then  aaid ;  indeed,  that  it  im  a 
further  earr)-L&g  uut  of  Mr.  Dale's  peculiar  puwor  which  wv  Ihuu  uutiuod:  that, 
namely,  of  putting  practical  mntUira  in  tli>;  ntrmig  li^ht  of  Christian  oonunon- 
BCTiso,  and  carrying  convic-tinn,  even  tn  the  dulleat  mind,  of  the  jUMtioo  (]f  his 
blanio  tmd  praieo.  Theae  "  WoL-k-day  Sermons  "  wtwn  t«  derive  thoir  churactet 
and  titlo  from  a  thought  thus  oxjirosaod  in  tho  preface : — 

"  If  Wock-dnys  ■Ji'  wvm-  thought  nbout  on  SiindiiyM,  w-itl  not  Rundav?  he  for{{otton 
on  WMk-dayNi*  Would  it  not  bo  wcU  fur  ori-ry  ihtih  to  K]>«od  au  Ik^iu'  on  th«  first 
(lav  of  the  we«k  thinking  OT«r— not  ihc  bnainew  aflain— but  the  moniUlv  uf  the  oth«T 
•iaf' 

A^ance  at  thfrit  «nbjiv:t»  will  lamh  tho  reader  wh.Tt  to  expect.  "  Tho  V»o  of 
iha  '^dorfllanding  in  kRRping  God's  Law,"  "  Tbt-  Kindly  Ticatntuiit  of  other 
]Cen's  Impflfrftotions,"  " 'Pttlwljoaring,"  "  I'uwboleanmo  Woixla."  "Ang»r," 
■' Ohcerftilnesa."  "ITi©  THscipline  of  the  Body,"  *' I'oaui.iabli.Tiio.w  aud  Puaco- 
making,"  "The  rtrilu  and  Uw*  of  Rich  Mwti,"  " Amuaomcnbs,"  "Summer 
nolidays,"  "Chri>'tTtift«  Parties." 

Bomo  of  tho  above  titles  might  makv  certniii  of  onr  i-eaders  fear  leat  their  wub- 
jects  ahotild  bo,  in  a  Amruni.  treated  an  thpjr  havo  been  too  much  uc-cuatuuiud  to 
H'a  diviuM  treat  them  beforetime.  Againjtt  any  nach  danger  at  thi)  hamU  uf 
Mr.  Dale  wo  can  aafdy  fruarontM  them.  We  are  only  sorry  that  tho  limitH  of 
a  nottcti  will  not  allow  ud  to  giro  tbotn  more  amplo  opocimetis  in  jmttitication 
than  the  following  extracts,  mny  tunii:*h. 

On  one  dcparlmtiiit  of  "The  KiutUy  Treatment  of  otli»r  Men'it  tMipPi-fec- 
tions" — yiz.,  the  treatment  of  dull  people — he  Bays: — 
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'■  Tli«>  OTil;  trw^dlAaiia  U  to  atecpt  Uiu  incvilAblo ;  And,  if  vc  vi»h  to  '  fulfil  U»  l«w 
of  Chrut,'  we  ibMHbair  it  iw  chocrluliv  n*  w  mn.     N^j  kiwn  ahoftB  of  migry  cuntempt 

will  niake  tliesa  (wfortiianto  men  n  wbil  i 1.     You  oumot  iting  ihtna  Into 

dcrcTtiea.    Yon  mii^r  nnnoy  tiiaa  'by  Etc. '  mpati^uco,  and  mulmig  tbvm  fiwt 

it,  tiHt  Tou  CMnnol  diiin^  tni^m.  Yon  »h><L.i..  .1...  u.Ut  timX  j-our  (]tikkiMiB  b  u  gnai 
n  trantlfl  lo  them  u  thdr  kIowtk  m  to  j-ou.  Jf  yon  and  tho^  havo  to  live  md  work 
taMtlUTi  tho  aooBDr  yon  aii'ce])!  tbtm  frir  what  tJiey  nr«,  tho  n<^i>r  it  will  1m  tor  both 
bfirtic*.  It  in>r  bp  alnost  uiu>tidunililo  to  yoii,  who  ^-oiitmonly  tnvvl  astpnav,  to  bo 
do-'iniHl  lur  fifty  luiira  to  the  niiw'iy  nf  h  '  jmrlmmpntan- ;'  but  wbcn  this  lA  your  bto, 
!t  i>  of  DO  iui«  trtuKiinng  ynxir  feet  mid  knittinif  your  bioKH  nnti  jBcUine  cuL  uf  tc^nptr. 
Yoa  tnuit  bikt'  «t%tK  men.  a*  yna  fiud  thcin,  and  plac^  your  •tiingth  iit  tlio  arrvic^  of 
their  irwkaeflB.  If  thoy  an  blind,  it  is  fur  you  Iv  i>v<>  fur  (Iwui,  aiul  bo  tcvoiJ  ihoai  out 
of  Umiu'b  way ;  if  tboy  an  lame,  it  is  for  you  to  k-t  thuiu  lean  on  your  aim  and  to 
niodvntQ  your  own  (p»ed  to  Ihctn. 

"illKQia  nothinfT  olso  to  be  done;  no  fiimintf  nnd  frriUiiK  »~>'l  miilci-  any  difTorsHM : 
by  gentlenan  and  pnti«Dc«  you  will  h.t70  youiK-lf  brat  ua  w<^U  lu  ihuin.  Somutimai^ 
too,  ihato  hCnTv  diiU-f'yfd  peojile  have  ri^l  erilid  mdsc  to  vrhii-h  cnr  rcncait  Mimb  1^9. 
Tbolcad«inciuKL-t  *jni«tiinaB  contain*  the  je«-d.  By  erlf-mtroint  and  fuibMrancttw* 
am  tometfaBca  g«t  sobetantial  wrrin  from  Ri«a  whom  in  our  kiwt«  wd  Ihoitghl  hop^ 
Ittaij  atapid." 

The  fuUoirinK  i*  really  rofKisLing  in  tho  inid»t  of  the  morltid  nem  vluch 
oro,  ve fear,  gnioiug  ground nith  tltu luiH-^uwu and  lui]f-i-dncut«l  uinong ns : — 

"It  ia  quite  trun  Lhtl  C.%ri»li.-nUrim  ban  >'JM:uitntg«iI  whKt  »  Oalholii^  wriirr  i-alla, 'a 
holy  muliuichuly.'  For  nitheU,  I  lisd  notlacK  huly  in  it,  arA  lIii;  lui-ans  u lui  li  huw 
eacouragod  it  appaar  to  mo  Aa^iuitly  unt:hnKtiiiii,  What  light  have  wd,  for  inttan<'<'. 
to  make  a  crvtiu  the  CMitru  01  <  hnMinn  miriihii)  ?  (VniM  tlio  angi  I^  oi'  thr  n^jxilibra 
reristt  th»  world  again,  aiid  ii]']H'iir  iu  Ihi'tr  nuii  khiniiiK  f"nnii  in  Ihn  cttlu'lnlii  .tnd 
[AnrtheaofooniinpittsI  Kuroiu',  Uii-j-wohW  point  with  (i^c'stun'S  of  aniaxenient  and  grif-f 
at  tho  imn^^  of  C'hml'i  hist  a;:oiiy,  iinjund  which  <hr  milliutu  of  tho  Catholic  Chineh 
continually  gather ;  thoy  would  rc]i«at  the  word*  which  thi-y  nttfwd  rap htifm  rrnluriea 
ago  to  Ihe  aamiwiliK  womm  who  tuM)  oatiie  in  tho  mrlj  moininff  lu  rriMlar  ta  tlia  dead 
body  of  Chriat  tbahutoQeoaof  deipairiiutloTo.  'llict-  wionld  <'»>iaiin  aeaia,  'He  la  nut 
Anv'— -not  la  t^ciopnl^ur*— Boboa  tlwonea— 'Bo  w  riicn.'  If  thcdeath  of  Lhriitt, 
while  atill  htililinit  iho  aojiicnie  |>ltu>c  in  the  memoty  nf  the  l.:har<;h,  no  k>ngec  conoeaied 
from  lu  Hii  presi'iit  power  and  ,^lory,  much  of  the  'holy  mukiMlwly '  which  Iwa  boon 
nrfitmfcTH  lor  dsvoutoaa  would  duappuar." 

Tbi»,  with  vhirh  we  abnll  conrlude  our  notioe,  streogUiciu  our  guanuiteo : — 

"  Damiatf  ilaelf  nood  not.  be  wrong: ;  mid  tho  awt^ptOR  moral  ohjtcbon«  tu  it  whirh 
hftve  MaaetnncH  bouu  ur^od  froia  th<j  pulpit  arc  uii[iaDl'iiin1i!e  inBiitta  to  ihouiandt  of 
wnmon  who  are  as  pure- minded  a»  any  m  tli--  country'.  Th^iv  niny  be  rome  dancM 
whidi  trood  taat-3  and  dcticntv  mpfiil  feeling  ditapjirori:',  but  so  long:  na  hiph-mlnd»j 
En^Iinh  Indira  find  plr\-i«niv*  in  thf  ball-toim,  no  one  ftJiull  p-:^«iiAde  mi*  that  the  vBm- 
xive  iind  indiEmnainiilt.-  rhnrf-T-n  which  htiro  Wi-n  mdclnnly  fliin^  out  ngaiiuA  Aanctng 
hare  any  tnith  in  thcTn,  Hut  ih''**-  rli:(rgr>)  mrty  be  all  falsi>,  imd  j  iH  thwv  nay  be  nmy 
■dntuate  ktouhiI*  fur  divcrxii-DTins  liillii.  It  k  •nry  pleaeant  to  sua  a  d<Keen  or  «  KOre 
of  giaoefid  idiiUreil,  daintily  dri^sscd,  danftini;  nn  a  lawn  in  sumnicc  \iiat.  or,  irith  Ibe 
bright  rrd  berriee  and  rich  green  leavm  of  the  hollr  uad  the  pite-white  misllatoe 
about  tliem,  on  TwhIDJi  Nit;hl.  CliihlniTi  were  DiHde  lo  (Uiive  as  birds  <vvro  iiumIi:  to 
BlDg.  They  sleep  toundei  Rii  it  and  wnkv  [>(<  all  iho  favahcr  the  next  tnominf.  And 
if  youoz  men  and  wumm  find  thtmsilvw  f^ttlintr  chilly  on  a  nifiwy  winter')'  £y,  or  if 
thcii  Kinrila  are  \-«rT  ixnlnnrvnt,  I  riinntl  «■>-  why  they  miiv  not  |iuiih  Ihr  tnbks  iiM>h> 
and  auk  sonie  one  lo  ail  duwn  at  Ibi-  jiiimo  Tind  jiIhv  ihs  "  l.Rnfi'ni,'  Dui  lor  [leoph-  to 
leurc  home  i!elii>nrnli:lT  nt  ten  <>*i  lock  at  nijiht,  wiifi  ihc  intention  of  daacinr  fcr  thtfw 
or  four  hours,  ajipiiuii  to  me  to  be  ii  violatUKi  of  all  the  tawi  and  pdnciplM  vhidi  Aould 
di-trnntar'  tho  choice  of  oair  filnuatma." 

Wc  cju  ouly  rctiiminend  our  rwidfiw  Lo  hiy  tWaTohiinfl  of  Mr.  Thxio'fl  in  stock 
u  MKtii  an  may  ho.  I'or  Ti-;wHn^  aloud,  and  exdtia^  (rJcndly  discussion,  yn 
hu'dly  kuuw  any  uioikrii  Ixfok  Uko  it. 

Mmwria  0/  Olirrt,    By  J,  K.  Macdwv,  IxD.    T^ondao :  Nldjefc. 

Umjke  the  philoeoplier  vho  tat  on  tho  MoimC  of  Olives,  and  fonnd  no 
thotutlit  sug^goated  by  tho  tccno  savo  the  poTertr  of  the  Hp-i(i«Uiiro  around, 
Br.  olacduil  ha«  eat  a:;d  iiitu«d.  aud  fouud  tho  Mount  to  he  to  him  tho  Mount 
of  luftiitnttion.  Tho  volume  coiiaista  of  twenty  ohaplors,  of  which  the  firet  ie 
topogmpliicol  and  introductory,  and  Uw  otbars  are,  in  foct»  a  seriea  of  coDteta- 
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platrve  wsnsusas,  «(ith  witli  a  mWmf^,  in^igrvfihi^aX  uid  luKtorical,  tnoro 
elaborate  tllUL  vo  ordinarily  meet,  villi  in  puluit  diwaurso*.  Tbora  is  nott 
porltaps,  mucli  tluit  i«  original  in  tlia  vnirk,  but  mere  ie  the  chu-m  of  fmnhiioii, 
'Cho  improstuoiiR  pbotograpbod  at  the  numoat  ondor  Uio  liviug  light  ol  Um 
Uouat  are  thorot^elilv'  Lrathful.  Tlwre  is  often  form,  almost  alvays  a  soft  and 
contlo  boauty,  in  ui,  Macduff's  itylo.  Thos,  iu  ouuincnting  on  Hob  mcasose  to 
UoCbpltagei — 

"  We  ouuiDt  all  f;tra  masiuBcmt  oSOTinga,  or  hava  our  nunoa  asMKiatod  with  ma^ 
niScent  de«d«for  th'i  forthnranceof  Ubirauw  nnil  Viii^um;  wi;  luinnut  all  Im  ((juiiipeil 
vith  apostolic  sual  nad  fsrronr;  w«  oaas<^t  all,  wiih  a  LiiUwr  apirit,  Xtn  '  hcni«  iu  tha 
lighl;'  liat  WD  can  laaTa  'iodprinU'  to  givo  h«trt  and  bopa  to  tbe '  ibipwrMkfld 
lifotlifer.'  W«  coo  gire  tbo  mlto  to  tba  troMUiy  when  w«  knra  neither  thu  (uund  nor 
Iha  talent;  w»  can  giva  the  Livly  Rniaial  whoa  wn  hara  no  otiutr  toral  tiibutn.  If  w« 
bare  not  thU,  y*e  can  atNW  Iho  gnrmi'nt  on  the  'way ;  and  if  evon  iLu  jtaruhiul  to  ua- 
vorthr,  poverty  can  cut  down  iu>  own  palm  brtinctiwi ;  and  with  thr^c,  povtrty'sOWiL 
oS^B^,  Uie  s/mNnl  of  ihlling  ipirit  and  lojral  heaJl,  we  can  awnll  Um  Jubiluit 
hoaanoa."— (P.  ISO.) 

Dr.  KDicduff's  "  Memories  "  run  through,  the  f«w  Old  T^nlaraent  alliulona  to 
Olivet.  Tho  sermon  on  Solomon's  High  Placon  »ii  tho  ^rount  in  on  impreasiTO 
waruijig  on  the  "  p^'r^^tuattve  pow«r  of  evil  inllueiices."  In  the  aennou  tm^ 
the  "  }u<d  Heifer '  ibo  author  hits  8nz«d  vith  much  powor  on  His  lesBona  to  be' 
dertTod  from  tht  Rabbinical  tradition  of  the  haifar  iM-ing  dnvvn  aoroes  the 
TUdtlct  vhirii  Bjmnnnl  tlie  Ketlroii  rnlicy.  puMsing  ovur  tba  craru  or  the  dead 
without  il<-Dlnm«nt.  1 1  ia,  hiiweTor.acarufiy  nocc  wary  to  nimark  that  thv  tmditJon 
iii  vithiint  foandation  in  fact.  Bat  tho  greater  part  of  the  mlumt^  it,  Af  cotirM, 
oocaimd  by  th«  Uospol  toeinoviaSiapintualiwdamlliKlitvd  npby  tbo  warmth  of  a 
love  OToked  to  now  expreasiona  of  ii«  fervour  under  tbe  local  a^HAAtatintis.  Yot 
tbeve  is  acuwlj  one  dwmurai.-  which  thn  critic  <-r>uId  chiite  as  «xag];«rated  or 
ffciytj^l-  Some  of  T)r.  ^rscduifa  ilhistxaticina  aiM  c^injechires  strike  OS  a*  new 
and  worthy  of  oousidoration  even  in  1bo«e  critical  llelda  which  he  profbsEes  to 
docUno  to  ent«r,  f.'j.,  his  anjunbed  idnntiBcation  of  Both-IIaAcerom,  or  PranJi 
Uotintain,  with  tho  plww  orAbnham'e  saorifioe.  Certainly  it  i»  a  plnea  that 
eao  be  soon  "  afar  off,"  mad  dovetnila  better  into  the  namitiTe  thao  Gerixim  or 
the  Temjde  sito. 

Sermom  on  SuttfttU  of  the  Dtty.     Br  UiatinKaiahnI  CuFiailict  Prolatm  and  Th«)- 
laptoia.    Unblm :  W.  B.  Kelly.     I86S. 

Ths  Pon^AjigUcan  Couforouco  hud  nu  iuiuiixliate  prodacasaor  aeron  the 
Atlantic,  which  maylmvu  hail  more  to  do  than  wl'  wutb  aware  of  with  thoatraag 
defliro  ozpruewd  by  the  Aumcuu  and  Ouiadiau  Kpiecupal  Cliurohes  for  aaeh  a 
token  of  their  unity  with  llie  Anglican.  On  Suiiduy,  dclnIxT  Tth,  18M,  Uiece 
mot  in  Bollimnro  uie  "mcond  plenary  Council  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Uuit«d  fitates,"  "  the  larj^l'  ov<ir  held  in  ISiristwudom  since  th«  Cotmvil  of 
Trent."  It  namhenMl  7  arrhbUhops,  36  biahops.  3  mitrod  abbots,  iit  mitrml 
protatee,  and  npwardM  of  I'JO  of  the  moat  onuocnt  clort^r.  Th«y  mot  "with 
magfniGooot  robvA,  with  mitroit  on  tlieir  bonds,  and  inch  l«.4nng  a  i-ToxiiT  in  bis 
bond,"  uodor  the  aanctian  of  the  I'opi:''8  .-Lpwt'ilic  lvtt»r«.  L'hfiy  tvlc^mij  livd  a 
maasa^  of  f^rootirig  to  Tins  JX.,  and  roooivod  an  otl'Mttionut'j  written  nnHwt-r. 
Fourtix'u  6«iinona  (coUeeted  in  the  Toliinw  b«lnra  ua)  wero  |a«e<:had  dunag  tho 
Mouoo.  Thoy  ended  with  a  PiistonU  Lott'^.  Tlwir  decmos,  drawn  up  iu  l^itin, 
are  not,  it  would  worn,  publialied.  The  "  Sermons"  do  not  amoar,  od  (ar  oa  a 
curaai:^  iniiEttCtion  eoabW  us  to  jud^  to  rise  ahove  the  udual  level  of  Romiflh 
rbotuni:.  xEio  "oepeoiol  Cavour"  whiob  *'tlieLord"  has l>cHtowed un the Utiibed 
Stab>«  is  dun  lo  the  fact  Uiat  they  aro  "  ospodally  oasoeiatorl  with  tlie  honour  <tf 
his  bleasod  Uotbor."  Did  not  Colunihiu  sail  iu  the  Santa  Marut !  l>id  \xf  not 
name  ait  ialaud  after  the  Immiiculuto  Conception  ?  lias  not.  *'un<i  diruvh  in 
onuy  fivo"  Uiront;liout  tho  country  the  "  evor-ploriou^  Mullurr  of  Hod"  l<ir  its 
^trou«ss?(r.  Vi'i-)  The  "idea  oif  the  priesthood  u  in<^>in|)l)>te  withunt  the 
oelibooyof  the  olor]^-."  (P.  145.)  •■Tho  ark  of  I'uLuc  fluat«d,"  and  ntili.  oi; 
oounSi  floats,  "s<'cuntly  lunid  the  dolu^  of  tho  nationa."  (I\  144  )  Tha 
nhaenoo  of  any  troou  of  iougbt  into  the  great  qucstiuue,  moral,  eoeial,  reliciMis, 
which  men  aroumi  Ihem  are  trying  to  face,  and,  if  poasible,  to  solre^  m  untoet 
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aa  striking  in  the  Uultimore  Edca'cIioilI  blu  iu  tluit  of  LiLiaboLh.  On  two  point 
only  (]o  -H-v  iintico  niiy  mfeirenco  in  thi-t  Tolatne  to  tho  greet  struggle!*  throagi 
vliich  tho  Uiiitc<I  States  bavi.'  pusBL\l.  A  pi-eiicb(xt  cliurine  the  **  Knuw-nDthinj;" 
pnrijr  with  hnving  takmi  thoir  watch vord  fii^m  CViaj'iWi  [*'1>  know  notAiiigmt 
all"),  and  with  opposing  tha  Catholic  Chui-<  h  tut  bo  cmpoaed  ita  Divine  EEead. 
(P.  203.)  Tin-  Council,  thmiigh  tho  I^«lor«3  I.oltflr,  declftro  that  they  "  eoold 
hATO  wiabod  that,  in  acL-ordiuice  with  the  uction  of  tho  Oatholic  Ohuroli  in  put 
Bge«  in  re^furd  tit  thn  kpHW  of  Karo^w,  a  mori;  gruduttl  A«3'«tvtn  of  emuicipiitioD 
oouid  havn  been  adopted." 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  acluiowlMlgo  that  tb«  " Sermons"  give  eridence  of 
eoneidomhlo  rulturo,  oftnn  rieo  into  Rontnthing  like  eloquoncp,  and  are  not,  so 
far  aa  w«  haT»  reatl,  disBgured  by  the  violeaco  which  hw  often  of  Into  charao- 
teiiiEfld  tho  lunguai:^  of  th»  Sormons  and  ChArgi:t.4  of  QallicAu  and  Iridh  prcUtM 
of  the  aame  Church. 


n.— mSTORICAl,  AND   BIOGHAPmCAL. 

LtatK*  frma  tht  JuuTunl  nf  Our   Lift   in   fA«  Jliftftlnmb,  from  tlUS  to  ISfil. 
Edited  by  Aiciui/ic  Helps.    London :  Sinith,  Hder,  &  Co. 

If  wd  would  diHcovor  far  uui-selven  what  tha  ideal  of  any  giren  period  haa 
been,  we  could  scarce  do  batter  than  svarch  the  Boc-rut  cvnion  of  tho  Uvee 
of  tho«e  who,  either  from  birUt  or  IVom  force  of  character,  occupied  the  most 
coDb-picuouH  ploccj!  IU  jt.  For  that  which  men  conficioualy  and  oponly  olabonta 
in  oftuii  but  a  kind  of  fancy -jiiutui^  iif-mtfU  unncMttling  frnui  all,  save  tho  moat 
p«netnitiug,  tho  gpiiuino  movements  of  imuginalion  and  dtieiro.  ThQM>  wboM 
outward  and  inward  IIvvh  art>  knit  into  ou<t  hv  tbv  dc.xuk  of  Irtitli,  which  in 
othsr  words  i&  unconacioos  consisteiicy,  are,  if  not  artista,  yot  workers  in  that 
wondioua  natorial  out  of  which  all  art  is  lund^i.  Thvir  life,  wh«a  tti 
inward  upon  itaelf  with  eiillicuiiit  intensity  to  rvpruduct?  itxolf,  is  a  nr^tic 
of  poaaibilities,  a  Sner  or  ruder  jirRsentation  of  an  idool.  in  which  all  true 
and  women  find  [h<*ir  henrte— their  most  si.>cr«t  lupimlionH,  joytt,  deopuira,  doul 
and  foarH — faithfully  rellectod.  Without  this  uniiinmouH  coneistoncy  ooloarini 
and  inteiiaely  deepening  down  to  the  Tory  core  of  individual  life,  and  thi 
that  ultimately  of  national  life  also,  thorn  can  bi?  no  truo  art,  Oioeoo< 
moat  mietj«ss  of  perfect  forms  vheu  bee  aun  was  waning  to  a  cold  Deoeml 
eaDMt.  and  tho  ol«gancioa  of  a  Modieoon  court  were  but  poor  many-colour 
dixguiaea  huug  over  opprewive  vacancy  and  failhlenanecB.  The  high  ideala  thai! 
reet  on  tho  commouoat  relations  and  tho  moat  simple  boUefe  had  gon«  astray— 
were  actually  lost ;  and  only  tin-  poor  coat  of  many  culours  remained.  And 
oa  it  iH  with  nations,  so  boa  it  often  been  with  indiTtduala. 

The  wotidwful  aympuLby — the  deep  and  g(.-uuiiie   interest — with  which  tharl 
nation  haa  reooivod  tho  Qu(W>n*.i  two  books  ia  a  t«fitiinonT  to  their  trnthftitoBM;  j 
and  ut  the  rsame  timo  a  proof  that  iu  the  tifo  of  tho  writer  tho  common  ideall 
has  been  fio  lifted  up  as  to  lighten  and  brighten   thn  vhote  field  of  EngUahJ 
dometttio  lifo.    What  our  Qti«Bn  haa  said  takes  really  little  adyentitioua  int*raafr| 
from  hnr  lofty  position  ;  for  .ihn  writes  aiuijdy  as  thu  woman,  out  of  tho  fulOHB  ■ 
nf  a  heart  ketinly  olive  to  all  the  highest  and  puroat  human  inlluoucoa ;   the 
eovercigii  dii«pppiiring,  Oiat  the  woman'e  h«irt  may  8ini'«n-ly  justify  iladf  in. 
the  hearts  of  all  her  subjectH.    Donbtlo*^,  htir  MujoBty,  with  that  noble  uuoon- 1 
eoiouanees  of  wlf  which  lod  bor  with  such  simple  graphicnow*  ami  unnwtrainnd.j 
franknfi8A   to  writn  many  paaaagM    in   this    hc«utiful    and    triuching    booker 
would  bare  preferr(>d  that  it  aboiud  have  been  faithfully  kept,  aa  it  was  origin- ' 
ally  moant  to  be,  undor  the  seal  of  a  womanly  reticence,     lint  lovo  and  duty — 
inetinctiTo  desire  and  a  keen  seuw  of  the  clamu)  of  others — do  not  go  harmo- 
nioiuly  hand  in  hand  in  the  light — often,  aUa  \  the  "  fii^rce  light— that  beat*., 
QpOD  a  throne,"  any  more  than  m  tho  cottage  of  the  humblest  peasant.     Oti 
Uueen  boa  laid  "hor  ncaretl.  her  dearest"  memonas  and  experiencea  on  thfi 
altar  of  duty  at  onco  to  tho  liriug  and  Ibu  dead ;  and  lo  ttie  Holf-denial  thiit  for 
others'  Bake  will  oxpoao  tho  treasures  it  would  naturally  guai-d  and  keep  from 
tho  common  oyo  with  tbo  utmost  jcalouay.  ahows  bereelf  a  womuu  ooubly 
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Wnai  *— liny  under  tho  cirelot  tlint  Imms  iuwar(].  &nd  mAkcii  rovot  heads 
"lie  Momaf,"  lino  "crown  of  wifehood  and  pur©  lowliboad,"  aondiog  eub- 
dning  asd  qnickfining  light  outwu-d,  For  tma  Journal  is  «inphatioaU]r  a 
ironian's  book,  and  owes  its  exiflloT.co  ontireljr  to  tbat  doepert  feotiueof  wotaan's 
heart  which  would  almost  bum  itsolf  away  if  by  that  it  tni^ht  kindle  a  glow 
offoeliiie  in  which  others  might  juitUfDwthoworihand  beauts' of  tbo  chamctar 
in  which  it«  ideal  onshrined  itself  Bfmoo  tho  peculiar  manner  in  which 
"Albert"  indirectly  raoroe  b«for<>  us  in  tb«M  pages.  Tho  widowed  hoart.  drirun 
into  a  solf-catuoioiui  brooding  oTer  its  own  treo^urM  by  rudo  and  nnhallowed 
infloMiGW  from  without,  is  forcsd  for  rolibf  lo  initko  a  ^stury  for  ttatdf,  u  did 
poor  Elaino,  to  fortify  horac^lf  n»ainat  tho  rudo  taunts  of  h^^r  friends.  But  at 
fast  tho  stricken  queouly  huart  niuit  rotum  lo  tta  own  uiiuoiimous  and  faithftjl 
pioturea,  written  bafoi«  that  Mlf-couBctouauew  (wludi  lo<:i  oftnu  Imuia  to  morbid 
halplaasooiii  and  hopelMmen)  hnd  cast  its  shadow  athwart  ihom  at  aae^  to  dim 
and  to  distort.  Uur  Que«a  is  braTfir  aud  truAr  than  thn  Hlninn.t  itf  Arthiiri:i;i 
EiibLe.  Tho  fact  of  har  giving  tho  public  this  diary  ia  tho  b*et  proof  wo  could 
poasihiy  cacaire  of  the  hfalthnilu^HH  mid  truthful ii<wt  oF  hi<r  ditiriictvr.  If  stio 
nela  hamlf  unequal  to  doing  the  partial  justice  ciF  drawing-rootn  and  leT<^, 
she  can  udmit  all  hur  KiibJnotM,  fniin  hi^'hr!>t  to  lowijot,  to  share  hor  inmuet  con- 
fidences so  fur  an  thpy  are  worthy  c.f  Huoh  a  trust.  And  the  pnbliphing  of  this 
diiu-y  wui  truly  m  wiiu_>  and  prudt-iit  Ht<?p,  iniwiiiurh  tu,  whilu  it  opens  the  door 
to  tho  inmost  chamber  of  the  roval  b«'art,  it  only  admitn  thaoe  who  arft  preparod 
for  the  revelation,  Thoee  who  i^eli|{bt  thvmwtlvw  iu  mere  go«sip,  rollingil  like 
a  nwnel  under  the  tongaa — the  sweetor  to  their  loflte  thi^t  lol^rr  the  personage 
it  ooocems— w)U  tind  here  something  for  tbi'ui,  tnit  something  which  wo  hope 
will  carry  that  kind  of  repraooh  which  hides  it^mlf  in  an  oppresAivo  and  embsr- 
raaaed  silsDoe.  The  Prince  Oonsurt,  as  soen  through  the  Queen's  emotiona, 
miiuxi8  iJte  high  and  pure  and  noble  character  we  had  figured  him,  and  yet 
no  more  than  the  good  genuina  man.  Little  concerned  for  himaelf  compared 
vHh  hin  warm  oonoem  for  others :  and  wo  eau  oosily  trace  through  thii 
book  hiii  (juiet,  IwnigTiant.  and  elcrmting  inllueiioo.  Id  thus  showing  us  how 
much  she  has  lost  in  him,  her  Mnjeety  aufflciently  justifies  herself  in  the 
priracy  she  hue  to  steadily  sought  «dnoe  ho  was  taken  ^m  her  side. 

Were  any  one  to  s.sk  us  what  during  the  past  twenty-fivo  yenrs  hna  been  the 
highest  induence  in  English  life  and  Enghsh  thought,  we  shciuld  without  tho 
leiut  hesitation  rcfor  tlivin  for  aunwer  to  her  Majesty's  books.  All  the  Loftier, 
moro  liberal,  and  himtani^ing  tendencies  of  this  period  are  hero  lifted  up  aud 
coucoutrtiU'd  iu  tho  lives  uf  the  two  most  ^levatea  porwos  iu  tho  renlm.  And 
not  only  bo,  but  through  their  clearness  and  directness  of  character  tho  light 
retutus  in  Doucoutratad  rays,  boooming  tbo  moro  powerful  as  thoy  dilfuse 
themselvea  the  &rther — the  remotest  corners  feeling  moat  powerfully  the  forcp 
of  thoir  example  aud  thoir  aspiratiouti.  Thus  tbu  book,  though  written  by  a 
Queen,  is  iu  esaenco  di^mocratic.  In  this  respect  it  U  nnit^ue  in  the  annals  of 
all  Uteiature.  The  rauk  which  separates  claesvi),  obscuring  those  elomtots 
of  genuine  atauhood  and  wouioiibcxid,  here  becnmea  a  medium  to  aid  in  tho 
eSaanr  and  wiser  discemmeut  and  arprociation  of  worth  down  oTon  lo  the  very 
lowest  tirade.  That  paasage  dnHcribiiig  one  of  her  Tisit^  to  poor  old  women 
near  Balmoral  is  iuexpresaiuy  touching,  uud  is  of  value  as  showing  hor  Msjoety'd 
fin*  notion  of  chara^tAr,  and  hiT  tinfuignod  and  simple  delight  in  lowly  thing' 
and  persons.  It  would  not  bo  easy  for  any  person  of  lower  rank  to  speak  of 
common  domestics  with  the  rvsiwct  and  otwu  tho  love  our  Queen  does,  without 
aome  apparent  oompromiHO  of  position;  hot  now  that  fhe  has  thua  spoken, 
maoh  iu  the  same  direction  seems  passible  to  ail  of  us.  Pvrbaps  her  %Iiije«ty 
baa  unoonscioiwly  done  more  to  aid  a  .'wttiemcnt  of  tho  vexed  domoatic-Berrant 
(loastioa  than  all  our  noisy  theoiy-riddou  pglitital  ecouomisls  put  to^L'thur. 

Bnt  besidw)  this,  the  honk  is  a  testimony,  ntrong  though  indirect,  that. 
eiNntiaUy,  the  marked  political  morementa  of  tbe  iMt  quarter  of  a  century 
hare  not  only  been  anticipated  by  loyblty,  but  looked  forward  to  with  at  lea^t 
a  fiMliQg  of  wtiaraotiDa.  Of  such  au  upheaving  and  mixing  of  all  the  ranke  ax 
heralded  the  great  French  Berolation.  her  Majesty  hot  no  fear,  because  throagU 
her  own  example  she  eaeks  to  mix  tho  variouii  cla£fiee  by  that  method  which  beat  of 
all  maintains  them,  making  ea-.h  helpful  and  noceassryto  the  other.  Her  sarnie 
faith  in  the  justice  of  her  people,  aud  their  regard  for  whatsoorer  is  worlby 
VOL.  VII.  U 
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and  bfluitiful,  enables  her  to  cherifih  sach  ft  mom  of  seeuritr  u  a  rednctioii  of 
the  fnuuhias  would  be  the  but  thiu^  in  tho  world  to  duturb.  And  if  we  mis- 
talce  not,  htf  Majesty '«  f«ith  in  well  founded.  BrillijUM»  of  ootni-lifb  and 
suiutauaiioe  of  that  gA^  dieplny,  which  fuc  a  timo  may  {tWw  aad  inbot  tha 
low«r  middlo  cUm,  kMpiii^  ii.  bitsj-.  and  TierbBpa  makiDg  it  h&If-mad  with  the 
gttina  poured  tbou^btlcMsly  into  ixa  Up.  did  not  mto  tho  uoble,  aimpl-.-  "  p«UMul- 
airlof Tnttiioii"  rmin  Ui«  roiijih  handling  infa  grim  Paria  mob.  But  Uumq  Victoria, 
toioi^h  tha  purity  of  her  iiiatinoti  lU  wifo  and  muth»r,  bat  eoeo  more  deeply, 
aud,  ID  th«  very  r«ct  of  uot  vieldiiif^  to  a  temporary  clamoar,  baa  aatohUuMd 
an  iaGoitaly  hieher  place  fur  hw-salf  m  the  boorta  of  all  cUuues  of  her  ptraple. 

yiv.  if«lpe,  who  hn«  jMrformed  hi«  editorial  work  with  ntoe  dieerimiuatioo, 
hna  done  well  in  KiTing  na  some  of  thone  little  gUmpeea  of  more  buoyant 
expwieuce,  and  ho  dim  oleo  done  wiaely  in  keepina  diiefly  b«6)ro  the  mi'ud's 
eye  in  his  intn^iictory  parofrapha  those  poltila  m  ohanoter  whi<-ii  gira  tha 
seeasBary  snppUment  to  much  in  the  volume,  and  which  oomt;  with  force  and 
fltneaa  Arom  a  hand  like  his. 

We  have  said  that  this  royal  book  reveala  at  once  an  iil«al  and  a  tendeucy — 
the  ideal  tii  a  eoTareign.  tho  tnndonry  of  a  people  and  a  period.  It  is  the  glorjr 
of  Qneea  Victoria  that  the  hiKhest  tondoucies  are  impersanatGd  in  her.  and 
that  her  ideal,  worn  near  hi^r  iniuost  heart,  ie  the  hi^uit  lymbol  and  exprw* 
Btoa  of  these.  For  in  what  doos  the  England  of  our  time  speokUy  differ  fnm. 
the  WnglaiMl  of  all  formor  times  ^  In  thie,  that  it  La  more  domeetio — that  more 
aad  moie  clearly  it  in  practioally  eeea  that  all  real  roform  most  beein  with 
piii-itT  of  life,  aud  lofticeM  of  aim  and  purpoiii]  «priikpiii|(  out  of  it.  nituratitig 
and  urtitiKiDK  the  wtu^e  field  of  life.  I^t  our  KuftUiul  be  for  a  raomeat 
comparud  with  the  Ku^laikd  of  the  rk'Coiid  OhurliM.  or  oven  of  the  Poorth 
Qoorge,  and  what  a  dilTerenoe!  .VLd  the  dilTeroiiee  betwe«n  the  ooorta  of 
theM  poriodtf  and  ours  if  not  grL-ater  than  the  diirorauce  betweeo  the  general 
idA^  of  life  and  duty,  aud  the  etforte  made  to  r«uli/4  ibem. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hopo  that  the  tjuoen'a  booka  may  admiuiater  a  great 
impulM  to  that  roform  which  ifi  Iho  key  to  all  other  roforma,  w'thnt,  graduatiog- 
downwards.  "  tho  awwtuo^a  aad  the  light "  of  g<.-imtuo  Chriettau  fwliiig  aud 
example,  which  haa  thrown  round  the  throue  a  uow  halo  in  which  aliuw  or 
abftulutii^in  is  impossibk>,  luay  so  brigbteu  tho  majority  of  iudividual  Uvoe.  that 
each  of  us  may  mor«  and  more  become  kings  and  queenti  of  that  province 
hardflut  to  rulu  uf  ull^-tho  kiogdom  within  ounailvue  1 

Memmra  of  f^ir  Philip  rrantii.  K.C.li..  with  Cirretfvndmet  and  Joumali. 
Ocimmcncod  by  tbe  late  Jo.sRril  l'An.iCF.9,  Ew). ;  oomplntod  and  edited  by 
ItK.tmAN  Mrkivau:.  M.A.     Two  Volumes.     l.omloii:  T^ugmaas.  1867. 

'rimsc  Tolumw  acquaint  ui  with  tho  liftt  of  a  man  often  mciilionod  but  little 
known,  and  are  a  welooao  addition  to  thr>  potitii^al  biography  of  tbo  dara  of 
George  111.,  with  whOiO  reiga  Sir  Thih'p  Frnjicia'  caroer  almost  esacUy  ootu- 
criled.  The  sou  of  a  adiolar— tho  well-known  IranMator  of  Horace— he  lu&ted 
tmm  St.  Paul's  i^hool,  at  the  ago  of  Bixtoen,  into  a  GovQnimcat  othco,  employtag 
his  loiAtre  in  perfecting  hie  elaa'^oM  and  in  luivkiu^  btitisAlf  thamtighly  cauatur  of 
tlte  DotutitutiOL  and  history  of  lua  country.  At  the  end  uf  sixteen  years 
illiS—li)  aa  a  GoYortimiiut  cl'-rk,  he  epent  six  (1714—80)  as  a  UemMr  of 
OvtiTtoil  iu  Ui>ugvl.  and  thirteen  (lTJi4 — 1807)  in  Parliament,  dying  at  serent^- 
eigbt,  I)acerab(<r  22,  ISIS.  Him  grrwt  piJSthumou<<  ili^tinctton  waji  founded  m 
the  Unit  of  theao  pCTiitda.  when,  aa  on  anonvmoua  nfWHjmpflr  cDrraspoR'lont  and 
tiam|phlotear,  bv  Hhoitk  the  political  world  to  its  ccatro  for  alwut  Um  years, 
luaTing  a  notn  itc  plume  which  it  haa  long  been  the  puziilo  of  pnlitioal  antiquarie* 
to  bring  home  to  tlw  writer.  Thomt  stinging  and  latempetiiite  ioTVOtiTee 
in  tha  years  I7(lf) — 72.  aimed  at  the  Iving  and  tha  administrations  of  the  I>alm 
of  OmfluH  und  Lurd  N"rth,  undw  the  signature  of  "  Juuiua,"  are  better  known 
than  hi<i  earlier  prodncitinna  in  ITtiilH.  at  xhf  age  of  three-and-twooty,  under 
the  aamrt  of ' '  Uaudor."  which  wt.>re  of  real  sernco  to  his  country.  The  memoiablQ 
■elzare  of  tho  XortK  lirtlon  by  (Jorernment  ia  ITiW  hronc^tup  a  boatof  writora, 
having  not  tbu  loaat  aympalny  with  the  demagopue  WiUcM.  but  most  eagerly 
critioinng  th&  aet  itaeu,  which  they  maintained  to  bo  a  groaa  breach  of  oonatitn- 
tioual  liberty  :  and  it  la  to  the  discussions  that  thud  eiuacd  that  we  owe  the 
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great  boons  of  «  £r«e  proM  attd  Uio  pnblidty  of  parliamentary  il»b«t««.  Th« 
nroohuiea  of  "Candor,  '  ou  the  popular  itide  of  tha  quetilion,  noon  attracted  tbe 
chief  «ttODtioii.  Th«  iL».itiniMl  cluLn»ol«r  of  ati  ulil  tnan,  the  sfTectutiou  of  legBl 
phtaae,  a  data  from  Gray'a  Itm,  wore  the  sbiftfl  «»ip!oyt)d  to  turn  oU  all 
oye«  Groia  tlw  biditiK-placo  of  tb*  tnarkinnaQ,  auil  litue  ooough  did  Oabuiet 
Mioialora  gnaea  that  the  arrava  wbicli  vnnuided  tliata  wore  shot  by  a  t^pliug 
ia  OQO  of  th«ir  own  ultioM.  The  moxt  raniarkable  of  the  "  CaQdor  "  seriea, 
tliourii  oaLy  a  half-a-c-roiru  pampUlel  of  t.V>  pagoa,  wa«an  olabotuto  trcatiitD 
that  Moamo  tlie  precorsor  of  iax'n  Libel  Itill,  ;uid  that  drev  frniu  Horace 
Walpolo  tbe  oompumout  that  it  tras  tbe  only  ttacl  that  cTur  maJo  him  uodor- 
gtana  lair.  Its  title  vraa,  "An  lotiuiry  into  tho  IkKlnuo  of  Libeli,  Warrauta, 
and  •SmKuroM  of  P*p«n."  A\luu  "  Jiuius  "  trroto  a  few  years  aftorwarda.  tho 
towa  could  prelty  Toll  recognise  tho  ]>ea  of  "  Caudor  "  agaia ;  hut  the  author- 
sltip  romaioed  ax  much  a  my^ory  u  "  Juuiua"  himaolf  till  IHiKi,  whou  Mr. 
Hackee  doarod  it  up  by  uiacoveriog  a  "  Oaador  "  auto^-aph  in,  ibo  wiitiu^  of 
"  Junius  "  amoDf;  Um  papers  of  Woudfall.  ib«  printer  of  both. 

lliis  iiidefuLigsble  iiit^uirer  took  incrediblv  jjains  to  uaco  all  the  auouymoua 
ooulnltutHioii  of  Frantuft,  uuder  bia  Tanuuii  mgDntunw,  tbiuu^h  the  ponodioal 
pretw  Uif  the  time.  UufurtunaUtly.  at  tho  liuio  of  Itu  diwth  (l^it^).  he  hud  uuly 
oompleted  faia  memoit-  to  where  the  Juaiau  l»ttan  commeooeo,  aod  all  that  uow 
romunsof  hiaisduatry  forthiaporiodiaamaaaormifloullaueoue  material,  mri„lira 
di^fecttt,  whoaa  vouusotiiig  lioka  were  all  carritHl  iu  thu  oullni^ior'n  luitid  and 
roemoiy  and  have  poriohod  with  hia  dououae.  But  atirh  un  elaborate  plan  do  theao 
lV«Kni«at«  reviMtl,  loat  iMr.  M-rivalo  teiiiarkK  :t  wunltl  havti  taken-  t«u  yean  iB0r» 
of  Mr.  Parkoe'  lift.',  and  luaiiy  voluuiee,  to  comj'lete  tbe  reeearehee  tm  tin  nale 
uf  the  "Caodoc"  pt^rioil.  It  waM  luo  umdi  tooxpecC  nucha  vontiauatiooexcopt 
from  one  who  had  made  the  inquiry  hts  hobby  :  from  n  person  whoso  map  of 
iutvllvctiiol  labour  in  alnady  vketched  out  balbie  him,  nx  Mr.  M^-rivalu'i  mast  be. 
it  could  hardly  bii  looked  for.  Tet  he  kaa  luit  bofln  tmvortliy  of  lua  ]iredeceaaartii 
theee  Tolumet.  and  there  will  l>e  multitudw  of  ourioua  ej'e«  to  soau  hia  pages  in 
eearohofthocld  eeoret  of  "Junius."  The  peoring  curiosity  <■!  Franoiroon- 
t«mponrie«  began  to  oommct  him  with  thia  Aiguature  even  in  hia  lifotime ;  hut 
be  aucoeeefuUy  batfled  it  till  his  old  agv,  whoa  the  appeanme,  in  \H\A,  of  a 
pom&hlet:  entitled  "  Junius  Ideutitiod"  aeomad  t»  make  hi»  aoorot  hardlj 
teaaole  any  lonser.  A  few  meagre  biographicul  skotcbt^s  have  left  Praaota 
fltQl  only  an  obscure  p«r8ontif^  to  thia  geoemtinu,  and  tho  IcnnwIfMlfff*  of 
moat  people  i-'sprobaUy  limited  to  what  MacauUy  wrote  of  h;iii  in  his  "  Warren 
Haadngi."  Tho  prei^iitt  full  "  Mitnoirs  "  will  bo  onjoyud  by  a  reader  who  oau 
rater  Irmly  ioto  jHtlitical  by-paths  ;  and  if  may  one  oaa  uot  tbi«  taste.  IIh-so 
Tohunea  arc  just  mich  aa  may  tompt  him  1o  tr}*.  Let  him  put  binisoU  iu  tho 
mood  of  a  sjiortaiuaii ;  and  under  too  Kuidaoce  of  Meears.  I'arkes  and  Monvole 
be  will  follow,  on  tho  one  hand,  tho  War  Offico  clerk  in  hia  almost  daily  moTe- 
menta  (which  his  \>vu  joui-i^ul  haa  moat  minuu-ly  <>broiticl"d].  and  bis  corm- 
■pondenM  (of  which  be  kept  copiea.  hia  own  lottera  included; .  ami  then  thetnwee 
of  tho  laaeked  li^uro  uf  "  Juiiiue  "  ou  the  other.  For  this  \*  the  uaturt;  of  tho 
eridi'iiw  ;  them  i»  no  mora  Jirtct  and  explicit  proof  now— not  6Ton  with  Mr. 
]*-4Tkea'  reseanjhee—tbao  there  was  whuu  "Junius  Ideutiliod"  vauio  out.  Not 
tho  most  dtMuiit  confojUKOn  irt  mat  with.  Hut  then  the  moremonts  of  Fraiicts, 
with  tho  revelation  of  his  Ibouehta  in  journals  and  lott^re,  uud  tho  datee  of 
palilinitinii  and  the  sulijiv].-*  of  tho  "  Juiiiu.t'  HatiroK,  luiitch  liko  subataaooand 
ahadow.  'When  thn  I'uhlit-  AdirrHit^  baa  no  Junius  ia  its  columns,  it  is 
aooounted  for  by  Fn>nci«  being  roeordod  on  !iii<  Iravale,  or  being  aiok. 
Ilioeii  "  Juniua ''  on  one  occasion  obaeire  a  oertain  soquence  of  thought 
■DffBeeted  by  what  is  goian  on  iu  tho  political  world  i  3ome  letter  of  Frands 
ia  detoctod'of  noarly  tlio  aante  data  with  an  aaaooiation  of  ideas  curioasly 
siiniUr.  Aro  certain  public  cboructeix  Doticed  to  have  beeo  uuexpeotedly 
avoided  by  Junius'  lash?  Homo  known  poouliar  ptfiunal  relation  of  Francis  to  the 
Kame  charootot*  aocounts  for  it.  Every  now  and  than  a  moiuoraodam  or  a  part 
of  u  letter  in  the  Wancis  uionuacripts  sooms  on  tha  oertain  track  towards  proof 
direct ;  but  ju-<'.  then  tbe  duo  nape,  for  Fraaoia'  own  acissora  have  unutly 
removed  tbe  very  pieoe  that  was  want*.-d,  and  so  the  game  has  tak«n  to  the 
earth.  Tho  catalo^o  of  l''ran«tia'  hbron,-  ahowa  that  every  book  quoted  by 
"Juniua"  and  "Candor"  was  on   his  ihelvon,  and  bound- up  oollectiona  uf 
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nvAry  !>ftpftratn  A^ition  of  tht^M^  In-ochurm  annotated  \>y  hia  hand  Wftra  tbtro  too. 
On'me  otbcr  hnnd.  in  nil  the  ennrmous  niaiia  of  tho  Fmncts  ronuuns  uotMng 
fa«Mb«nn  fi)uu(l  ■n'rcoticiLiidUiirilli  hix  hiLTiii)^  In-ou  Uio  luau.  It  ia  thruughoiit 
UQ  andergrutund  cliaae,  and  all  the  Hrnl  vohimo,  vhicb  is  uccupiiMl  in  theae 
inquirim,  powMwa  tfae<<>xi:it^Tn>>iit,  th(>dis>ippoHiliDi<nt,  u)idlh<i()ryn«s>iofsuch  a 
puraoit:.  Fnaoin  va^  not  a  rflc^tiuo,  but  from  hit*  potfition  and  duties  he  had  to 
mingle  frocly  with  ntlier*  whil?  "Juniun"  nnd  "Candor"  irem  beiiiif  nw«t 
talki^d  of ;  and  ■'OTni^limos  h«  wa.t  Hiidor  thn  very  «j'o  of  tliofl«  who  trsrc  buttg  1 
roupfaly  handled ;  nil  which  make"  the  pcKsibilihr  of  his  secret  so  ramarkabto. 
Indeed.  th»ro  iiosins  almost  an  ab^luto  nooossity  that  throA  [htmiw  nt  least 
(oo«  of  them  Woodfall,  hin  printer)  must  huve  been  in  it,  and  yet  there  ii 
uo  Actiiol  proof.  Tho  bunixn  of  this  concoahnont  i«  anid  to  havR  had  a  marked 
efibot  on  ma  character  and  balnU.  nuikint;  him  as  wury  in  ooDTcrsatiim  aa  "  a 

last  even 

that  might 

lilt  pages  of 

his  boaritig  before  tho  scrutiny  of  thoMt  who  anproachid  him  after  tho  appear- 
ance of  "Juniua  IdeutiGed;"  bow  adroitly  lie  »ioidecI,  or  how  tioroafy  li« 
silciiood.  tho  impni'liiiiiit  quMliun,  SumuuL  Itugurit  uiit.«  at  Ilullund  Iloiue 
had  to  ri'liri'  very  oinall  and  diecomlited ;  but  the  render  t-bould  uut  mim  a 
hooutiful  unocdote  (holon^jing  lo  an  uariiur  year)  of  Burke,  whum  FmnciB  him- 
self could  iiiily  huVu  inferml  to  b«  convint-'ud  of  tiio  tdoutity  by  hi*  oxoeaMve 
di'Iicacj-  of  dtnnnanoiir. 

We  mniit  forbimr  tn  touch  ou  his  Tndiait  otinn'r,  whii-li  wai<  wms  long  nuarrol 
with  bia  chief,  M'arrotiHastinga.  with  whom  at  length  ho  duelled.  Iinmeaiately 
after  thin  he  cninu  humo  thoroughly  di^uxted,  and  ik«liuilod  hiiuiM'lf  to  n  par- 
liamDntary  life  fur  the  peraftcution  of  the  great  governor,  at  whoea  protraot«d 
trial  he  w:!"  Olio  of  the  most  oonstaiit  spuctaloni.  Hia  politics  were  Btron^y 
Whig,  and  he  natroniiutd  the  French  Rorolntion  oren  at  tho  cost  of  the  noble 
Hurke's  fri<?ini»hip,  Amonp  his  letters  i»  a  rery  [imuaiiie  deeeriptiou  of  an 
evening  i)as9Dd  at  tho  Parilion  with  II-U.H.  the  Bogent,  whOM  doie  friend  he 
wiLt;  and  also  a  very  dainngin^  criticixm  of  Wellington'a  movements  in  tho 
IVninnula — damaoiii?  to  tbn  cntic.  There  nre  two  portrait*  of  Sir  Philip 
Fninoie  (bis  K.O,B.  ho  obtained  from  tho  prinoe,  n  poor  comp&nwLtion  for  the 
gorenior-generalship,  on  whii'h  hia  heart  was  set),  oite  of  thorn  his  fuU-lengtlt 
oartcaturr*:  also  facsimiloQ  of  the  "  JuniiLs "  handwriting.  Tho  'n-urk  in  pro- 
Tided  with  an  alpliahctical  indo.x  and  a  genealogical  etemma.  A  chronologioal 
table  would  hare  been  a  Taluablij  addition. 

We  have  iK^tiiod  tho  fuUuwiug  typographical  errors ; — At  vol.  i.  p.  4I.'!,  Iiue9, 
•' look  "  flhonld  perhaps  bo  "  lock  :"  at  vol.  ii.  p.  41i).  "proeti-ato"  should  b« 
"prostate;"  and  p,  113.  "l>oc.  23"  should  bu  "  Due  -11,"  aa  at  vol.  i.  p.T. 
In  the  index,  "  Dovrmahire,  MarehioneM  of,"  should  he  "  Itawnahini." 

MtmoriQi*    0/  the   Un:    AiKlry^w   Criclitvn,    D.A.,  0/  EdinbuTr/h    anJ   liandtt. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Dlaikig,  D.D.     London  :  Jinnea  Niabot  &  Co. 

Mb.  Chichtox  dw\  in  hia  thirltnth  yi'nr,  jiLit  whi>n  hi.t  iinwcr:*  wero'  becoming 

^JDAtuiu  and  beginning  to  shine  out  n-ith  clcur  and  atcuilv  lu.Htro.     llad  be  been 

)d,  hia  peciiliiir  ^ifl«  wnuhl  iiudoulitodly  hiivn  miido  bini  t'.inioii*  bcv'iml  thu 

ids  of  lua  ohurch  and  country.     A  youth  appnt  amid  lh>'  purity  n'nil  pioUM 

aiinplicity  of  a  Scottish  manse;  an  industrioAin,  happy,   ntui  highly  iiuuocMifu) 

college  carriculnm ;  a  collngiato  charge,  in  which  markenl  dilferonoes  »f  toii- 

dency  only  seemed  to  cement  more  cloeely  two  good  men  tilike  (nncure  and 

eameet  in  Ohriatinn  work ;  marringe,  and  indaction  to  an  indi>pendont  charge 

in  Dundee,  whore,  contrary  to  all  the  prognosticutions  of  his  fnv<ude,  he  Inbourw 

with  Iho  ntmorit  uncivitfl— these  aro  tJio  few  facts  of  Mr.  Crichton's  outfir  life, 

which  was  singuhii'ly  quiet  and   uneventful,      but   his  inner  life  wiut  moro 

rttmarkablo.     Thi^  however,  wtis  not  on  account  of  doabl4.  (lilllcuUiee,  fiery 

■trimgB.  and  cjue«liouiug«.  liiai  montui  being  developed  itsuli'  through  an  abidlog 

•erenity  of  spiritual  atmosphcro.  which,  from  first  to  lii«l,  suirused.  as  with  a 

'  gentle  hole  of  sumuier  eunmt,  his  orory  thought  and  word,  impurtiag  that 

I  aoftened  brightness  which  ofleu.  with  meditativo  natures,  expressoa  along  with 

Dhoorfiil.  auDost  buoyant  loro  of  nature,  a  peculiar  ahadc  of  melancholy. 

"  Bring  Katie,  that  I  may  »ay  good'bye  to  her,  and  tlieti  I'll  »Up  aicajf,"  were 
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kOiong  his  l&at  words,  and  they  are  t\']iical ;  mud  yet  more  (he  Blrsng^  remark  at 
u,  31,  asUv  qnotfd  hy  Tti.  Brown.  Itut  the  littlo  "hit  cf  n  irail."  as  ho  play- 
Inlly  called  it,  tci-.iwU-d  with  a  pi;i)cil  during  ilhiosc,  i«,  perhaps  luott  of  all  w. 
Mr.  Orichton  was  not  a  poet,  out  a  Utile  mor*  inteiuity  would  har©  znodo  him 
OEM*.  Xho  uoaniew  with  which  ho  tronibliu^Iy  touched  tliv  ouiifiutfs  uf  pootry 
was  the  secret  of  bis  auocoas  aa  a  proaclx^r.  and  tho  sourco  of  hia  peculiai- 
puwvr  over  men  it  fur  struu^T,  luoru  llnnJy-kiul  uaturi'x.  Hit  uuiiii  cliarac- 
lonstii:^<i  were,  fineneiw  of  inwght  in  discriminating  varied  ahodes  of  thought, 
and  warmth  of  iuosiuatiuu  in  pri-yuutUnj  truth — clcui',  vivid,  concrete— yot 
nev^T  without  duo  batanco  of  iqiiritunl  .iugf^<>tinn.  Add  to  all  tliia  11  pociihnr 
HeneitircnuHa  to  tufty  suugviitionB,  and  &a  iiituUuct  «o  kucu  auil  pliable  that  it  suf- 
frred  noticing  to  ro  forun  again  till  it  li:u!  1k-^)i  i-ciDod  ov^r  and  ov6r  in  it«  maoy 
toldaand  ateepodm  itsown  dyea.  UfiiHed  to  rankw  acknowledgments  of  benefir  to 
his  t^jlleaguo.  Dr.  IlniWti,  yut  Dr.  Itrown  i-otilil  iiovwr  tnuu  an ylljing  hs  huving 
been  derived  from  him  (p.  3I»).  Mr.  Crichton  wa«  wnndprftilfy  alive,  also,  to 
thomontnl  moT<inoiitHandni.'«cI»<if  hisilnv,  n8m>i<ii  in  hiio-kwtcbof  Fnxlcrick  W. 
Hobert.ffin.  and  more  ftHpwriaily  intbelittln  snatch  of  thft  lantumon  "The  His- 
tiaical  Christ "  hf nj  giveu  on  "EcwKomo,"  TT«  thcr<_>  almost  antidpetes  the 
ground  Mr.  GlaHiitnnn  has  taken  up  with  no  much  thought,  and  hn  fipeakfl  with 
6iich  point  aud  KupBwtivimese.  that  we  cannot  help  feelinp  tlie  clitor  would  h&vo 
done  woli  hfid  h"  pivon  his  reader*  tho  whole  of  that  Iftcliiro,  Tho  introductory 
memoir  is  Bkilfully.  ploaeantly  written  :  and,  on  the  whole,  thie  is  one  of  the 
b«st  booka  of  tho  kind  wo  Lavo  roiid  for  a  lonj^:  time,  and  we  hopo  it  will  muot, 
as  it  deeerves,  with  a  favoumblo  reception. 

Ths  History  0/  India,  /mm  the   E'lrWi-st  Prrind  to  tbt  Cloie  qf  Lord  JDrifhotuie'4 
AdminUlrativn,  By  Joiix  Clauk  Mausuuax.  '-i  vols.  London:  Longmaust 

The  bulk  of  thin  work  relatoa  to  Iho  century  of  Ajielo-Indian  domiuiott, 
only  ono-half  of  tl*e  fir»r  volumo  rriferriug,  by  wny  M  introduction,  to  the 
"  earliest"  times,  as  Mr.  Marshmau's  <-hiel'  object  i-t  to  ^niish  the  atudeuts  of 
Cftktitta  UuTomty  with  a,  ooutinuiitiou  of  Elpbiiibtunv'ti  Iliudoo  iiud  Ua- 
homodan  poriodK.  Thoso  rfJidimi  who  want  k-s»  thun  u  teamed  investigation 
tupjwrted  by  nuthorities  will  lind  this  notolvus  mu.uual  excollcntly  an^weriae 
thou  purpose.  It«  author  will  not  bo  otfenctod  by  our  Kuying  that  in  tho  Clivc  ana 
HantingH  period  wo  foel  wo  are  not  in  tW  tmck  of  that  magic  pun  wliiuh  create* 
snob  brcathloas  rospenso  over  tho  field  of  Plaflaey,  startles  ui  with  tho  oircum- 
veatioD  of  Omichuud  and  thu  execution  of  Nuutv^mur.  and  in<ipirea  so  warm.  an. 
intMMt  in  Ae  brave  Bohillas,  tho  !q>oliat«(t  Begumfi,  and  tho  impoachmcnt  in 
Weatmiitftor  Hall.  Wo  have,  howovur,  a  pliiiii  et'jrllng  nnrrative  from  a  eoo- 
siHa  and  maacuHno  mind,  nrrenting  attention  at  the  landmarks  and  tuming- 
|>Diat«  of  tho  subjuot,  and  eulGviuutly  detailud  iu  carry  tho  riMuior'b  iiitoroat 
all  tho  way.  We  naturally  infjuire  how  Yonnf^  India  w  here  informed  as  to 
the  orifpn  of  tliat  ^eat  furui^  domiimtiou  ho  lindn  overshndowing  him ;  uud 
we  aro  glud  to  a^o  tiiat  Mr.  Mumhujan  tl<i(.'s  not  tell  hiii  ttU»  in  Ihn  conMirioua 
atraiu  that  somo  En^tisluiiett  indulge  thomBoIros  in.  who  can  only  aee  the 
blots,  aa  Ihough  thia  grmii  onipirn,  whir-li  i»  tb"  wondwr  of  inndorn  diivH  and 
un  untold  bleaaing  to  millions,  were  cradled  only  in  ambition,  violence,  unci 
frand.  Mi.  IfarMiraan  jmlliiititji  nothing  that  i)i  immoral  in  the  administration 
or  the  adminiHtratn'rH  of  India,  but  he  in  evor  diflpoAftl  to  say  what  fairly  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  such  as  ^-iinnol'  he  wholly  d^ifemled;  ana  as  t';  tbxi  C'i)hi> 
paoy'a  sucewsiro  territorial  cxtenRiona,  he  lihowa  how  they  w^ro  in  thti  main 
the  r««ults  of  fair  and  honest  oeoossi^,  and  ueithor  the  roblx^r's  n'lr  Iho 
tyrant'e.  Thi«  is  not  only  tho  most  wholesome  instructioD  for  our  Indinn  siib- 
Jeota,  but  it  is  in  itsolf,  we  are  conviuood.  tho  most  just  riow  to  take.  Wo 
mnAt  not  OTpoct  to  find  more  contompornry  virtur  in  India  (bon  in  England, 
and  some  of  the  noblest  odmiiiistrativo  ability  and  [>urity  in  modem  times  have 
been  ftimJHhed  bv  thia  oriental  peninsnla,  Jjorxl  iJalhousie,  who  jirce^ded  tha 
Btntiny,  being  a  Jistingainhod  Kporimon.  What  a  miu-volluus  talo  it  all  is.  and 
on  what  a  spleudid  thentro  I  'rht>  old  Hoj^uls  and  all  their  Asiatic  gmndour,  how 
they  Mizo  tho  imagiiuition  !  .\nd  taking  thum  iJl  in  all,  what  a  line  mt  of  men 
th*  Oovamora  and  Oovenmr-tii-norft];*  have  provml !  What  imperishable  reoowtl 
the  Anglo-Indian  Mwonl  baa  won  !    Bow  etupendoui  ban  bi-en  tho  scale  of  it« 
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diMMtsis — luid  it«  reooTcrios  too !  And  tbo  iiTiiet  Oiriittian  hnnirmi  of  IndiB*! 
apoaUM,  'UkinR  back  th^  wentonUR  light  to  thu  imUtituiliDous  mst,  »  -vmrthytv^ 
b«  DwmtionM  viOi  oU  this.  Bat  wheronlKiiito  in  tbnte  thron  good  Tolamos  dti 
VQ  Me  jmtico  doiu'  uti  this  iwad  Y  Yot  kh  aullior  of  tbe  name  of  Uaistiman 
nnut  bo  tho  loMt  nonoii  luuMnuutnted  with  or  muiitcr<»toil  in  tho  Chii«tendoin 
that  u  now  wrwuinK  witb  Ltdia. 

A  Ceniuty  of  Sirmm^knm  Li/r;or,  A  Chrottithof  Lonal  Ettuit^ /nn,  17-ILb)  1K41: 
Cominled  and  edited  by  JoHX  Axi-kkd  IjAkokoiu).  Vol.  1.  UirmiDgham: 
Osbomo;   Loudon  :  Simpkin,  Morslial),  &  Co.     18G8. 

AIk.  I^iXut'OKi)  ba«bad  Uib  hai>i>y  idna  orflxtractiug  a  local  history  from  the 
fil«  of  au  old-oeUblisluMl  ptwincial  pa^r.  Not  ihu  kaet  luoiiL  of  hiis  bo^k  will 
I»  that  of  aotling  aa  «xampl«,  v-hiub  i«  sur«  tu  b«  followinl  frtim  lime  to  Liino 
Trherarer  aimilor  Glea  may  have  bean  praaerrod,  whether  of  oao  uewi^apar  or 
of  suvceaiaT*  odm — th*  lat[«r  c«m>  b«ng  th9  luorv  1ik«ly  onv,  ainva  few  jounuUa 
can  faooAt  of  the  longnTity  of  ArU's  liirminffham  Oazrtte. 

The  prweiit  volutuu  rxtonds  {rvtn  1741  to  1791,  and  tta  half-oeotuir  no  doubt 
oompriMB  the  raoioet  portion  of  tho  work ,  at  ]ea.tt  for  its  oou temporaries,  einoe  who 
knows  how  quadnt  ft  fimire  we  may  outmIi-os  cut  in  tho  eyes  of  our  d«eo»adaDt« 
throe- qnartAra  of  a  ooutury  honoo?  And  although  tho  main  interest  of  tta 
00Qtent4  must  be  for  the  autbor'a  fbUow-townsmeu,  for  whom  eTei?  name  of  1 
•txoot  aud  iiidtittitioii  aud  houM,  OTory  turuoroo  ahnoat,  haa  a  moauiog,  vet  it 
is  itono  tbo  leea  full  of  Taluo  foi'  aU  wuo  can  take  a  relish,  in  the  fiuniliar  fifo  of 
iha  Iijigli«h  pooplo  duTui^'  the  luttt  ccntuiy.  oiid  a  futnr«  Macaulay  ts  aun^  to 
drMT  largely  on  it  for  iilutitral)OD.s  of  a  fiitufv  LliHlory  of  Kaglundfor  the  period 
to  vUoh  it  refoTH.  A  stranger  to  Binninghnm  may,  isdood,  be  upt  to  take 
«Be«ptum  to  the  length  of  the  work,  and  to  ita  many  rspetitiona,  and  pvtJnpa 
the  b«et  modo  in  which  its  stores  mij^bt  be  rendered  avxilable  for  genorsl  use 
would  bo  by  means  of  a  tkilfUl  "  gutting"  articio  in  odd  of  tho  standard 
Qnarterlie«.  It  is  impoaoiMe  to  do  more  here  than  give  a  foretaste  of  the 
remills  of  aucb  a  process. 

AdTertisemBOts  as  to  runaway  wives,  1741  to  1761  :— 

No.  1,  tho  pr-iiitjenf  huabaitd : — 

"  Uaving  ^Klrciiifled  my  wife,  EUxabv^  Hlatn-,  fof  olojilng  front  me,  for  which  I  gwu 
1  am  very  lorr^-,  she  Ixiing  rotumcd  ogam,  /  da  Ktft^\f  jfromiw  to  pajf  dwy  ottc  thattJutU, 
Irtuf  htr/iir  Iht  futfrt" 

Ko.  3,  Uio  anxtoua  faushand  :^ 

.  .  .  "  If  anr  ixmoiu  n-i]I  give  intaUigienoe  to  the  uid  Willinm  liJoKNlith  whom  «he 
ty  1}e  OMt  with,  within  vevaa  days'  timo  iift<T  tb«  diitu  thoriMf,  vhnll  roc-oive  a  9wmm 
N.B.— ^Af  hM  till  9h*  tyt,  and  vns  well  dra>a»L" 

{Qinry,  whether  Mr.  Meredith  would  have  oflbrod  two  guiut<aLS  for  a  binooolar 

No.  9,  the  detJant  busUoud.  running  olf  iuto  rhyme : — 

'■  \Vbi>n«ii  the  will-  of  Ovdfroy  WUJsinilh  h)u>  fAwvX  from  htr  wid  husband  without 
any  msaavr  at  rsaBon,  sad  took  soma  thJnj;>  of  TUiia  with  her :  This  Li  to  fonwu* 
aaj  penon  or  parsons  from  trusting  her,  lor  h«  will  pay  iio  debt  aho  ohall  contract ;  sad 
if  any  one  will  help  birr  to  hiin  again,  Ihtfi  ikatl  it  wiil  rftoaninl,  nnd  a«  tilUe  rtjfmnM, 
unit  ilMil  hor*  a  ttrM  uf  jfrexnt  fi>r  ilmr  fmbn,tl  mv,  Oudfr^  Wililualth." 

"  Collectors"  on  tho  highway : — 

"Djrmingham,  Uay  6  ( ]  7-S I )  ■  On  Tuesday  lut,  the  ShiWHlmry  (-^uaviui  was  stopped  l»* 
twoMt  thn  Pimr  Onmen  and  Ihti  WvLih  Hftrp  hy  m  siogUi  high  vnnntin,  who  b^havM  rery 
dvUly  to  the  unaiwngers,  told  them  that  hi<  was  a  trudesman  in'dkbVH,  and  huped  that 
they  would  contribnte  to  his  sssifltaooi<.  Un  which  each  psssenger  gare  htusomethac, 
to  the  amount  in  tbo  wholo  to  nbout  fuur  poundd,  with  which  ne  wu  mighty  wall 
•stisBed,  hmt  rttmn^  Mn>r  iaffptatt  la  om  dJ'  fiat,  ioyiViif  Ar  iMvwr  loci  *oppn.  He  than 
told  thetn  th»4  vrr*  .'u«  «t}^^r  mlltclMt  i/n  tht  itxid,  but  kt  uvuld  ut  M«m  Wt  «/  rfn^^* 
which  hs  BOCOTdingly  did ;  nnd  bagged  that  thoy  would  not  at  theu  next  inn  msntion 
tho  robbery,  nor  appear  agtitnst  him  if  he  ahould  l>o  (Akon  up  hereafter." 

Sole  of  a  slave  is  England  :— 

"MoTvaber  It  (1771].  To  bu  aold  by  auctiwi,  on  Saturday,  tbv  SOth  day  of 
Horomber  mstant^  at  tho  hooso  of  Ure.  Wiibb,  in  tim  <!ity  of  l.ichtlijd,  rmd  known  by 
tlM  sign  of  tho  Barbers'  Arm*,  l^twucn  thti  batus  uf  3  aukl  l>  tn  tlw  evening  of  th»  atid 
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day,  unJ  .mliJocL  ta  utwlia  tbt  will  bft  tfawi  «>d  iber«  produoad  (exnpt  sold  b}'  i<i-ivat9 
contiact  before  tliv  time],  of  wHch  aotlot  wtll  1>o  gtren  to  Uio  public  by  John'  llvulcjr, 
of  WbIcJ],  auotiotuwr  wiA  — '-"""^  a  iwrto  boy  Rom  Afric«,  auppowd  to  hn  About  Uta 
or  «lervtt  Touii  of  o^.  Ua  i«  nmu-lttbly  atrait,  mil-pro portiooed,  tpealu  t^dconbly 
good  EDgUvli,  of  ft  mild  duDonitian,  fnpndfjr,  ofBcioiu,  nomtd,  hi-^ltby,  load  of  Uboar, 
■ind  Tor  oolaiir  an  escotlMit  nno  bisclt." 

Tootii-driivn  charity : —  ; 

" Docember  4  (1786).  y^t  u«  (^ad  to  bear  Ut.  I'liuk,  Ibe  i-eqwelabla  dmtiit,  baa 
been  M>  iniicb  mnployod  in  bu  profaanon  but  w«ok .  nncd  bfa  beii»vol«itC»  will  aoiD 
accou) [>IiHb  hia  purpoav,  that  of  nving  a  poor  fauifly  jr<iiii  ruin,  in  oonwqnonci'of  s  Uw- 
mut,  Iho  costfi  of  vbicfa  atnonnt  to  upwards  of  il9,  omJ  icJirA  Jfr.  C/^ri  Ani  ftwrMitl^ 
wHdtrtakm  Ai  folttetfitm  UU-  NbfNiUl^  «f  thate  ith»  apply  to  A  im  to  katt  thrir  tnth  drt^itn." 

ThoMQ  who  fiuicy  tlut  atrikoa  and  combtnatiooB  aro  oovolties,  or  tJut  tboy  may 
b«  suppresafril  by  murv  oombmation  Isvi,  will  fuid  abuutlauvo  of  ifvid«iic<:)  bero 
to  tho  coQtrar>':  <t.^.,that  of  a  lock-oat  fur  tbo  Bstabliabmeat  of  pieco-vork,  and 
tiw  auppreaaiou  of  IIuum«  uf  Cull,  in  Lb«  tuitoriufz  tmdo,  1777,  rollowcd  by  an 
attvnpt  at  oo-opemtiTc  producUou  on  tbo  port  of  tbo  tnon.  Again,  wbon  we 
tocolloet  that  Birtnitii^Iiaiu  is  iiow  tb»  pliic«  wbich  oluixiu  Xo  atuid  at  the  head 
of  tlio  Building  Society  movement,  it  ia  intaroatlaf:  to  find  propoMls  for  tb« 
furming  of  a  BuUdiog  isouety  adrertisod  in  1781.  >ii>t  low  rcuarkable  lif  it  to 
obaerro  doliating  <ioci«ties  Qourialuiig  as  early  aa  1774,  Trhcro  tho  "poor 
modwoio  or  appreatioe-boy  "  miuglod  freely  in  dlKoiuusioa,  vitiioat  eo  mttca  aa 
a  "  clean  abirt  and  stock,"  with  "  young  esntlAmaD  of  tho  lav." 

To  Mr.  Laugford's  toIiuuq  ia  prelixea  a  reduced  photograph,  of  tho  Cxst 
numbtir  of  the  Biruuwjhu m  O'lstitr,  dat«d  hfo&day,  Korombor  16,  17-tl,  a 
boautifal  Kp«cimoD  of  newspapor  typography,  puttiue  to  ahoue  all  but  tho  wry 
best  C'Xaniplcs  of  i.«utemporury  jouruitliam.  Indeed,  it  muit  bo  obaerred  that 
the  priutiug  of  Mr.  LanKfonl  s  owu  volume  ia  not  altogether  cr^ditahlo  to  a 
town  which  onci<  coutaiowL  IljiidurTiUe'a  fiuootu  proaaas,  aiDoe  miaprinbi  nucb 
aa  "  a|»atoi-iUly,"  "  dfltoieutd,"  should  not  haro  aaoajted  a  oorrector  of  a^  crago 
BBpooity.  &fr.  Longford  bim^-uU  Itaii  a  cruvlly  utunfe  memoiy  (or  nuotationa, 
and  disBgurea  with  twu  bluudon  a  mie\o  fuur-liDa  scrap  from  Tutmvsoa'B 
"Tithouua." 

Jf.  (k  BamnU :  a  Uttnufir,  Moymphient  atut  Aidobiogntpliiml.     By  M.  OtTTKOT. 
tVanalated  by  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax."     I..ondon :  Macnulhia  &  Oo. 

H.  DS  BARAim  was  a  flort  of  couuocting  link  l)otwcvD  tbo  aactont  Fr«Dch 
monarchy  luiil  tho  now  prnpiTo,  Imvttig  Uken  a  moro  or  lesa  prominent  part  in 
all  iho  gruat  movcmoiita  of  ui'jro  1\lux  half  a  ci-utury.  Nor  oiil  i")[itic«i  work 
alone  Mouuy  bi«  miiul ;  ho  wa»  alwayi  biuy  with  bi»  pea ;  anil  produced  some 
works  which,  for  ottnsdenticiusaesa,  cleanuMV.  aud  ctk-gouco,  will  loug  luaiutain 
aplacti  ill  !tti>r.iluru:  ohh  of  thorn,  thv  " Tableau  do  la  I.itt^mture  l-roncaise 
BU  Dix-huitit)mc  SiMo,"  having  beon  made  a  olaSB  book  by  Vr.  Aruold,  of 
HuKby.  Tliouah  a.  stnuncb  Catholic,  Ik-  vtm  liberal,  wise,  luid  modorato,  Iho 
highest  proof  of  whinh  wtui  his  rioec  lUid  friendly  uaaociBtiau  with  M.  Guiaot 
through  iin  ordinary  tifTtime.  He  bad  many  of  tbo  la\«t  imd  iiiomI:  uMontial 
qualit]i>!i  of  tho  hlstorinn.  Ho  consciausly  kept  in  aboyancs  what  pru^K'tly 
Deloii<n  to  the  I'hilosnphy  of  Iliafory,  «nd  thu  injttiliciouK  intnuluction  nf  wliich 
into  history  propor,  ho  held,  wns  thr<  dii-iict  cause  of  itii  corruptifii  and  falitenciu 
(pp,  97,  itH).  It  was  bis  idoa  that  faithfutnoas  lu  fiu.-t«,  iu  the  8|iiTit  of  tho 
period  portray^(l.  ought  to  bo  tho  hisborinn'B  maitt  aim,  and,  acting  on  thia 
principle,  ho  I'aado  narrativt'  uwuxly  do  the  whole  work,  thus  lUustriliog  by 
otrefuu-xiimple,  if  ho  <iid  not  first  inttoduco,  anew  method  of  liistorical  writitlg. 
Ue  dearly  »avr  tho  ctsMutiitl  movvtuont  of  vital  piiDciploa  below  tho  rotstless 
wavo  of  appoariiiict-is — the  gre&t  fat-t  which  o&ciroloit  all  factd,  m  the  fwi  the 
earth  -utiu  uU  ho  did  cuurioa  a  groat  moral,  tho  minietr)'  and  iuterdepondeuce  of 
part  with  [>:irt,  Hiii  s^tuailiiieM  of  miud,  hi»  hunoaty,  his  CAlm  doiib*rfttO  in- 
n{riit,  luid  hid  ilii^Iiko  of  tupto  trick  by  soparato  effects,  mado  him  strikingly 
inaividual  among  modurn  Frvnchnuio,  and  thin  memoir,  written  with  aiieh  tact 
aod  oompsf^f^ss  as  to  Ira  a  model  even  of  11  Prvnoh  inomuir,  by  his  I^ieud  and 
teUahvnilrur,  M.  Guizot,  and  tnuielalod  with  the  graceful  fi-eedom  which  only 
eomoB  of  faithful  nloonieas  by  Mrs.  Craik,  will  bo  aufiicio&t  to  koop  hia  memoiy 
greou  niootig  £ugli£hm9n. 
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ra.— PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


Thrtilogy:    an  Inquiry  into  the  i-'tindamfiital  Princntf4   0/  BMffiout. 
it.  and  Pditical  S^wa.     By  tlio^ov.  \V.  R.  PlBlE,  D.D.,  Profe»aor  of 

Edinburgh : 


ffatural 

ilon 

Dirinity  and  Chiiroh  Hifltory  in  the  Univeraity  of  Aberdeon. 

Bluckwood  ood  SvDfi.    1867. 

lUM.  truth  from  which  Br.  Piriei  Bt*rt«  in  thU  trmtifiv  is,  tjiat  "Nalural 
BeUgJon  miuit  be  the  foundation  of  every  form  of  fieveUtioii "  (p,  66),  and  bis 
purpow,  acoordiDgly,  is  to  Uy  the  foundations  of  tliat  natural  religion  more 
Eniuy,  M  it  seem?  to  liim,  uuko  tho^  bare  oror  booD  bud  before.  He  be- 
lieves hb  argvmieot  to  be,  "from  begmntng  to  end,  both  plain  and  logiciilly 
irromstible." 

The  result  of  Dr.  Fitie'e  labours  socnu  to  us  oloar,  aensible,  and  eouud-  He 
bUowa  chioflyin  tho  fo«t«t«ng  of  Batk-r,  {>roto«t« agfoinst  80i>T>tic!i''ni.  TnatArialism, 
utUitemnism,  tho  eelGsh  uieory  of  morale  ;  protests  not  Use  strongly  aftUBst 
the  notion  that  tbo  words  which  doscribo  Binne  attributes,  Anch  aa  "justice/' 
"inorcT."  "goodness,"  can  have  any  otlior  mooniag,  when  so  appUod,  in  rerealed 
than  thay  hftTo  in  natural  religion,  or  in  ordinary  um. 

^e  book  before  us  may  tbcrororo  be  rooomm'jnd&d  as  a  guide  to  those  wfaoae 
minds  Are  begioDing  to  be  perplexed  with  the  problems  of  their  own  tifo  and  of 
the  world  ;  and  the  calm,  utirliotorical  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  preseota  k 
re&eahiiig  contrast  to  the  f«TeriH)i,  ipiumodic  language  in  which  auCQ  subiocta 
ILTO  oftvu  oaudlGd.  It  IB  only  nj'ht  to  add  that  tfiero  is  comparatively  little  of 
original  thought  in  Dr.  Ptrif'a  work ;  that  while  some  quotattons  seem  noed- 
lesuy  long  (four  stiuisus  from  "Boo  Juan,"  e.g.,  tu  biiow  tlmt  Lord  Byron 
beliaved  in  ghosts^,  therti  in  hanlly  enough  ackniiwled^ntent  of  tho  labours  of 
those  to  wboca  ho  U  induhtod,  and  that  tho  style  somt^txmOH  duflcoiidm  almost  to 
ponny-tt-liner's  slipshod.  Thua  ha  hii|>e8  ' '  to  nast  the  faith  of  the  rdii/ious  vfoHd 
on  foundations  which  cannot  be  ehaken."  (p.  ix.)  He  Bays  of  men  and  women 
who  sin  in  ignorance,  that  "  wo  cuuuot  tell  what  may  be  the  future  position  of 
ench  parlitt."  (p.  137.)  Ho  adopts  the  pulpit  gnuidiloqiioncL'  of  a  ^IutoHm 
majettiaii,  oven  whoc  hospoakH  of  mattora  within  ni^  own  iioreoual  cogoisancfi: 
"  ir«  have  known  not  a  few,  and  0110  iu  jiarticnlur  in  whoin  u't  vfTd  deeply 
ioterestod."  (p.  124.)  Somo  Btatements,  too,  seom  to  imply  a  detioiont  appre- 
hen*ton  of  tin*  min^iits  of  thougM  artniml  ii».  \Vwnroto!ii,  for  inxtancti  (p.  16), 
that  "  all  itttacka  ou  tho  dutaiia  of  Giristionitv,  or  raUier  oti  its  choracteriiittCB 
(rather  on  important  ohnngo  of  phraao,  by-the-byv}i  huve  failed  .  ■  .  and  would 
jam  (0  fre  ^I'ven  up." 

Camt  and  EJftd  ;  or,  Tht  Olahe  wt  Tnhtihit,    By  E.  Maoklky  Bro'^tis,  F.0.8. 
London :  Iteere  &  Co. 

Mil  Bkowth's  title  scorns  unfortunately  ttulocted.  We  hare  many  cbaptws 
on  effocta.  BeeinQing  with  the  cloudH.  ho  brings  u«  down  to  earth,  and  ti^ea 
us  tlu-ough  Xw  pages  op  the  ThauiOi^  Valley,  and  along  the  Weald,  with  much 
commonplaco  goological  doscription,  but  telta  nothing  which  was  not  familiar 
blroBdy  to  the  verissf  tyro.  Ho  ditcouTMS  on  th«  tides  and  oooan  carrenU,  and 
of  tho  fatter  tells  tia  ;— 

"  It  can  hnrdlj*  be  tMi   that  tJiey  hit,  attributable  to  sny  other  cauBO  than  tiiat  of 
gnkvitatii>n,  nor  in  it  to  lin  i*iippoi«>d  thnt  th'sr  f;nac>THl  vonditifin  ia  much  or  at  lUl 
affsctod  by  the  ontlino  or  contour  of  thu  vntt  areiu  of  dry  l&nd,  except  whero  the  wat«r 
txUts  BS  a  strait,  or  ooonpies  a  narrow  channel." 
But  tiroujfh  many  pagos  of  diluted  learned  talk  we  have  no  poofa  adduced. 

IVjm  thw  Gn'ftt  Ormi-'n  Hoiid  ho  leaps  to  tho  ecliptic  and  the  oyuator,  and 
ehowa  that  toe  precA&sion  of  tho  equinoxes  gradually  cbangeB  the  rolntive  inclina- 
tious  of  thw  ecliptic  and  equatorial  pianos  ;  but,  after  all,  lea>-08  uj*  quite  in  tho 
dark  as  to  the  ptfoct.s  of  these  caus'^s.  We  nre  told  (p.  HR)  that  two  groat 
inSuODDOt,  gravitation  and  cheouatry,  aro  ever  at  work,  and  thenoo  we  are 
lod — whether  ns  an  offoot  irom  a  caui>i>,  we  cannot  say — into  a  diaqniftition  on 
the  political  growth  of  England ;  oIUt  which  tho  author  concludes  with  some 
rcmarka,  writwn  in  a  good  spirit,  on  tho  Or«at  First  Causo. 

On  the  whole,  we  tmvo  seldom  met  with  a  book  more  iQco&nequential,  nor 
with  ono  which  eo  little  ozpioined  the  eauH  of  its  publication. 


» 


Thi  Buman  WiU:  it»  Fiiwtiofu  «»*  F/rfdom.  By  T.  Hronm.  Lontloa: 
Hemilton.  Adams.  A  Co.  Ifl6(. 
Horace  mtii.  *'  Difficile  eat  proprio  conununio.  diccrp,"  which  mme  euppOM  to 
mc«a  that  it  i«  very  difiloult  to  treat  of  s  subject  ou  which  a.  gr^  deal  has  been 
alr«tdy  aaid.  Wo  did  think  that  the  <juoetion  of  ).ho  Trill  was  HotUed  so  far  as  It 
cttti  besottlod  :  that  all  had  cqiuq  to  ]tir<liop  DutIor'«  conclutnon,  vhioh  ia,  that  tba 
will  ia  practjcally  frpc,  and  thfiioforf  any  doctrino  c.f  nocoseily  is  only  a  thaory 
inaiutuiuwl  by  ubtttiact  mutuphyiii^'ituifl  as  ii  sul-jocl  for  meiital  gjlinuastic*. 
Mr.  UuftheB  haa  thought  tho  qtieslion  worthy  of  a  good-aiwd  Tohimo,  in  which 
bo  defondti  tho  fm^dum,  of  thv  will  (ijfuiust  all  u<.^C0H8ilariiui<4  and  prod<.'t«huariani, 
such  aa  Habhes,  Kdwards,  PriesUay,  and  Toplady.  It  is  a  th<>uf;htful.  well- 
reasoiiod  treatise.  Tbo  author  bi^gias  with  a  UKoful,  though  honioly  divieioii  of 
exi«tw»cu  into  being*  and  tfaiugti.  mil  fuiliiiK  t<>  roiiiailt  tlmt  tha  diittinctioQ  it 
often  violated  and  deatroyed  by  iho  fitrnier  being  n^ducod  to  the  condition  of  the 
latter.  He  r»Piit>H  tho  argiiirifiitH  for  phtlDnophicul  iioc«uiity,  uiid  procfitLU  to  a 
further  exaTninntion  of  tham  m  thny  nasunio  a  religious  form.  Tho  doctrines  of 
Calriu,  *»  sat  forth  iu  tho  WoatmiitHtvr  Coufwwioii,  and  di^fondod  liy  itrgunMiuts 
from  the  Dirina  rjmnipotflnco  and  Forefcnowlodge,  are  oil  rejected.  Mr.  ITiighea 
maintains  thnt  Che  liberty  of  tho  will  i«  dmnandod  by  robVi'in  ;  yoa,  li<>it  nt  ita 
foundation.  All  rOTolation  aasumes  that  man  is  reaponsinlo.  and  thfirofora  he 
must  bo  free. 

!rS*.<na/((yifi</i?fin;;,ifc.  By  JntsBni  Wood.  I^ndon:  Fpodi-rickParrah.  1867. 

What  Mr.  lI«rbortNp«ncer culls  "the  Unknowable,"  Mr.  Wood  disooutsoe  of  m 
that  whicli  is  well  known.  His  aabject  in  fnjinitr  Urini;.  Wo  do  not  for  a  inom«nt 
profoas  to  &^»f.-  witli  all  that  Mr.  Wood  tays,  but  wn  do  uiaintnin  that  to  exorciao 
tbo  liiiuJou  snub  ii  subject  is  aa  legitimate  aa  to  forma  pbiloeophy  of  the  iciMioaa. 
IT  the  SvAa  ut  (l')irit>timaity  bo  truo,  or,  to  take  lower  fround,  if,  to  use  Mr. 
6|>6ncer's  words,  "  religion  expresses  nome  ftt«rDHl  fact,"  then  in  either  case  these 
bete  may  be  u  fairly  reftsonod  ntioii  as  Ihu  facls  of  thu  phoDOinenul  world. 
Mr.  Wood's  book  is  of  tba  myiitical  kiud,  uiid  is  to  be  claased  with  the  writings 
of  St.  Biunystua  tho  Areopagite,  Jac^b  Iloafame,  and  Kmiaanuo!  Swvildnborx- 
ilv  oiplatiis  tho  Trinity,  the  creation,  sin,  tba  iiicuruatiuu,  hiiavon,  und  bsU. 
To  do  this  he  auku  ntily  uiie  |)ostulata,  which,  from  nil  our  knowledgii  of  nature, 
WQ  Would  eay  ought  to  h^  granted  him, — that  all  boiug  throughout  all  wurlda 
ia  analogous ;  thul 

•'  Eartli 
Id  Ixir  tho  nliml'tw  or  htavQQ,  luiil  thinffa  tlioieti) 
IJifli  U.  Lfthci  like  uimIx  Ukui  on  earth  i*  thoiighl." 

All  being  is  kindrod,  tho  beiuK  of  the  lutliiito'  and  tbo  beiug  of  the  finite- 
God  and  nmu — Uie  I'lwitor  anil  the  created:  all  ia  one  Infinite  Temple.  The 
Oodbvad  is  individualized  into  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  <Jho«t,  or  Thought, 
Substance,  and  the  immutable  olttinviLt  of  Ijaw.  These  three  elements  constitute 
all  beiug,  from  a  eubtlci  material  atom  up  to  tht>  Ultimatu  Unit,  diffenng  ouly 
in  meaaura  an<l  dugnxi.  Tln.i  ]''nther  and  lluty  iihost  are  tin-  inscrutable  nowars. 
The  3oa  is  manifoetod,  niid  in  his  incarnation  Ue  n-'prcSGUts  tho  Qodhcaa.  The 
irord"porMin"  is  never  appli'-d  either  to  tbo  QiKlhcad  or  to  the  ■iidividitaln  of  tho 
Triune.  Mr.  Wood  Hoeinii  alwayn  to  aiuuiue  that  the  Liviuo  Being  is  aboTo 
pereonality;  yea,  that  our  tnioesBeDrp  and  boingi"  notour  penwriulity.  Creation 
la  the  contiiiuona  and  vital  act  of  renewing,  reKlxiring,  and  preaerviii^  that 
which  is  already  in  e.\i84eiice.  Ueaven,  holinese,  and  ul>  rofer  to  the  state  of 
exiatenee  when  at  the  climux  or  thn-iio  of  tho  cycle  of  bsing  through  which 
all  existence  peaeoB;  while  hell,  sin,  and  death,  their  correlates,  are  ibe  cul- 
minating base  of  the  cycle.  Bedeniptiou  by  tho  iO'Camation  of  tho  flodhc-ad 
was  the  fulGlmeut  of  tho  utodiatorial  lav  which  nrevaila  through  all  kiii;;dome 
of  lifo  and  being.  John  Hunter  demonstrated  that  a  vital  organic  circulation 
existed  witbia  each  i*otitient  form.  Au  anulogoos  circulation  is  supposed  to 
pen*«de  tho  vital  economy  of  tba  tomute  of  luliuito  Doing.  The  heart  and  its 
functions  may  bo  takou  an  thii  lypo  of  univvrijal  exiateoco.  The  right  ventricle 
with  the  venous  blood  i»  "  bull  and  the  bottonileaa  pit ;  "  the  left  ventricle,  tho 
"  fountain  of  life  proper;"  tbo  tricuspid  vnlvc,  Lho  «xit-gaLo  of  heaven;  and 
the  eeuu-ltmar,  that  cf  hell.     Mr.  Wood,  like  all  myatiotu  writers,  says  many 
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nod  things  along  vith  much  that,  to  urdioory  people,  aaoBU  fimoiful.  BhouU 
Eo  vrilti  iiiiy  iiKirii  biiukii.  iro  br)^  of  hiiu  tii  luako  nu  Aoatoiicefl  much  iihort«r. 
801BB  of  thsm  are  more  than  half  s  |ni^  in  length,  and  are  really  tiring  both 
to  th«<  braath  and  the  Imin. 

The  S«tmd  TaU«  of  fAc  Ten  CammmtlmtuU.     By  BaYID  Bonn.4XD.    Ixmdou  : 

Longmans.     18G7. 

Tuis  in  a  sequel  to  Kx.  Bowlaud'is  former  tninUK',  "  The  Lavs  of  Kature.  the 
foundation  of  Mnmla."  Thn  arguinnnt  in  herd  carried  tarrhcr,  natural  nght* 
'being  aoaaidered  aa  the  foundalion  of  tha  moral  uiid  wt-'iol  systotn.  and  the 
oonunandmant*  tu  coiiicicloiKM  vith  llu>  lawa  ni  nuture.  It  ia  mn  old  <{uestion 
on  whieh  mudi  haa  been  written,  vhother  morality  haa  a  foandattoa  iii  Ui» 
aatora  of  thingv.  01  if  it  is  only  oouTontional-  Thoro  arc  great  uamott  on  both 
ndea.  Ur.  BowUnd.  irho  haa  thought  out  the  Buhject  narefully  for  himself, 
•droeatea  the  cauao  of  eternal  and  immutublc  morality.  He  quotes  and  refutes 
tho  uLOitArinn  orgumootci  of  [*aloy,  Bentham,  John  Anittin.  and  John  Stuart  Uill. 
In  re}dy  to  Austin,  Ur.  Sowland  says  truly,  that  "Aristotle  mny  be  pro- 
doced  as  nn  illuatriou^  oxnmplo  that  th«  portion  of  mankind  cxclu<tod  mtm 
nrelatiou  obtained,  without  the  help  uf  revelation,  knowledge  of  law  identical 
with  revealed  law.  liut  noither  Anstotio  uor  Cicero  diacovered  by  the  light  at 
nature  tho  favouriio  ducUiue  of  Utility,  as  ihua  propounded  by  Austin,  "  that 
theA  ia  harmlasa,  and  erou  useful,  wheu  oonndered  by  itself."  Mr.  Bowlaud'a 
book  ia  well  wiittoo,  aud  in  our  judgment  his  argtUBeata  oro  generally  mund. 

Liaania  </  Jattralia  and  New  ZealawK    By  Dr.  J.  E.  O-KAY.    4lu.     I<ondon: 

tluahtch. 

Db.  Qbat  hft«  Tendpifed  good  scrriwi  to  noturnliittit  by  bringing  b«ifot«  um.  in 
a  oonvenic'Dt  and  concise  form.  »  new  of  oac  proup  of  thoreptiliuD  fauna  of  tho 
aouthom  continont.  U>  liavo  hwo  a  tnl>u1at«fl  i«}-noj)si«  <if  l^a  sTv?dos  of 
limrtls.  of  which  oi^ht  are  peeuliar  to  New  Zealand,  two  have  bofu  inlroiluuod 
into  Aiintrulia  by  r^hips,  0110  only  i«  uommon  to  North  Anstraliu  and  Uui'iieo, 
and  IIH  ore  peculiar  to  Australia  and  tho  islands  adjacvrnt.  Thr>  Tulume  forma 
H  un^-fkil  !)«ouel,  so  far  aq  it  goe«,  to  l>r.  UOnthiTV  mn^imfiiTont  folio  ou  tho 
Itfiptilea  of  British  India ;  but  wo  regret  that  I'r.  Gray  did  not  oicpend  a  few 
more  pages  of  dMcriplire  lettor-proctf  in8t«ad  of  rv&irring  the  Etudiinl  to  works 
wholty  inarceasibli>  to  any  one  out  of  Ijondon  and  thn  ItntUh  Mui^^um.  Whon 
wo  wish  to  know,  e.fy.,  what  i»  I>i{'h\}Miijl\i9  furcosnt,  it  is  vorj-  like  a  mockery 
of  th"  Kturli»li  wtudeiit  to  r«*for  hiiu  to  "  Moniits  :  B'Trlin,  1W>1J,  p.  ^29,"  Wo 
wish  l>t.  Qrey  hail  followed  Dr.  Oiluther'tt  good  i-.<t»utplp.  iitid  trvi-ti  u  iliagnosia 
of  each  species.  ForIv-f"iir  siu^civs  iirti  illuHirntttI  by  lilhoi^iiph)-.  Wlien  w» 
ny  that  the  artitit  Ir  Mr.  Ford,  wn  WfiaA  add  not  a  woi-d  fttrtliRr.  Witb  diines* 
aecurncy  of  dt>tHil,  hr-  hitm'ily  combiniw  the  vigour  nn*l  lifn  of  tnm  ;irf.  Wo 
tmat  I>r.  Omy  may  bo  iimuccd  tu  oontinuo  tho  wrioa,  and  eoinplcto  the  Reptiln 
of  Auatrnlia  in  a  suiiiJar  form. 


rV.— CLASSICAL. 

TkrCvtiiiMr  W.-rfaff  fli^nrr.    Editwl  by  the  Rt-v.  J.  li.  YoxoE.  M.A.,  Aasistant- 

Master  at  Kton  CoUege,  and  lata  Follow  of  King's.    London  ;  Longmaua. 

18«7. 

Ktox  ha«  hitherto  dono  leea  than  her  •pta^  in  producing  good  editions  of  the 

elassicR,  and  this  i^  a  matter  for  surprise  when  the  taste  ana  soholarshiu  of  her 

etaff  of  masters  is  taken  into  account.    Tho  names  of  Ilawtroy,  Ooodibru,  Okea, 

and  the  university  repute  of  many  of  their  colleagues,  mitrut  bare  gunrauteoA 

•omothing  lean  barren  than  tho  ordiniir)*  school-books  of  tho  Bton  prew.     Bat 

lir.  J.  E.  Yoi]jj:e's  uew  edition  of  Uomco  makiOa  omuuda  for  paitt  iimotivity,  and, 

in  its  intomal  a«  well  as  oxlorual  cxc«Uence.  bespaoJu  for  nia  Alina  Mutor  au 

acoouioQ  of  literary  repute  baaod  upon  f»metliingmoro  real  aud  uubstautial  than 

mere  traditiouai-y  scholarship.     It  is  indeed  a  work  that  \'Aau  may  be  pruud  of, 

and  that  the  achobui  of  this  ooaotvy  gonorBlly  may  hold  up  whon  ptuTokiDgly 
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:t  hsvo  boou,  what  gwA  «ditioD  of  HorvooSoglAnd 

__  _  . . »tter  of  congratulAtioa  that  it  comas  &om.  a  quarter 

Iwsy*  •lyoytyl  tbu  credit  ot'  «pocikl  Anidnnai  for  LaUu  pom«  aod 
poetry.  We  shall  reJoic«  grcetly  if,  in  a  orief  Dotice,  ve  aoooeed  in  drawing 
attwktigo  to  a  r«uUy  vuIuuUo  uud  hoawb  labour  of  luvu,  as  uulikq  uatDo  of  tbo 
editioiM  of  claaaica,  whicli  be»x  tlw  uanie  of  another  &Cr.  Vod^  aa  light  i»  to- 
darfcnoBB. 

Thia  uew  ILoraca  ii4  more  than  a  nchotd-book,  ht-iug  a  haud-tome  anil  olsgant 
ooUto:  uudyat  it  ie  quite  adapted  for  the  uao  of  sixth  or  tifUi  fbnalwj's.bocauso 
the  ootaa  arepiUiy  mid  xucciiict,  aud  "Ut>iilat«"  nwulUof  paal  lacabratioii* 
of  aehoIarB.  xWre  is  ooihiug  ladiing,  which  iateUixeut  reaeanh  cvuld  mipply, 
(or  Um  iMO(i«  of  U--uni«r(» ;  and  ywt  lIm;  book  haa  a  drK^nj^-room  air  about  it, 
and  in  a  great  part  of  ita  anparatua  aims  diatiiiotly  at  attiacting  the  man  of  the 
world,  vm  hM  bw.-k  vita  pleavoro  upon  the  kindred  pa^w  of  Hoiaoa  in  bis 
leisoro  hoars.  For  this  clau  the  gT«at  liixuiy  of  an  exoeptuuiaUy  largo  sapnly 
of  apt  English  and  Latia  and  Greek  pandloht  for  every  passa^  of  Uoruce  tOM 
admits  of  thfim  will  b«  an  appreeiaolo  gaiu.  The  ndmireni  of  William  Pitt, 
tonuQg  to  Iloiace  for  TeriOoation  of  the  quotation,  *'  I^udo  maaentem;  si 
oelcroH  <iiiAtit,"  u^c.  (C.  m.  xxix.  6^ — 56),  which  thr  youthful  HUt«sman  nud 
Qpou  a  fiuooua  occasion,  will  find  anotJlisr  parallel  for  the  eame  {amous  Unea, 
woicb  corioualy  makoa  ntost  harvest  of  tho  very  words  ["  virtuto  ma  involvo  ") 
which  f^tt  EQode«tly  omittod.  Woleoy.  in  SlubqKMra'a  Hrury  Vlll.  (act  iii. 
sc.  'i.),  speaks  thua,  as  Mr.  Yonge'e  note  remiada  u«: — 

"  «y  rebo 

And  my  iat«giity  to  Ucnvi%  ii  nl! 
I  now  dan!  uU)  my  own ; " 

ani]  this  IS  but  one  out  of  conntleBS  parallels  from  Shakspeare  which  are  brought 
to  boar  on  Horace  in  those  paB«-  A  particuliirly  ui>poeiCe  one  ia  given  in  a  iwte 
on  "Hbpra  bill's"  (Kpod.  xi.  Hi},  ti)!.,  KittQ  Tjntr^  li.  -I — 

'■Touch  me  willi  "/Mr  •mgit. 
And  lot  not  women's  w<Apotu,  ws.ti'r-dtDps, 
Sttin  my  nMn'i' chselis." 

Bnt  it  ia  not  only  Shakupoaro  who  is  brought  to  iUustrato  tho  Venuaion's  mean- 
ing :  uu  Hugliith'  pout  uf  lueht  fruni  Spoiiwr  to  Kvble  i«  overlooked.  The  boat- 
aoDg  iu  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  ia  called  np  for  compariaon  with  tho  simile  in 
C.  IK.  17.  -57,  beginning— 

"  Dtuiii  ui  ilrx  toniHi  bipcnniliui;  '* 

and  from  Young's  "Night  I'honghte"  (Xigfat  vi.)  is  drawn  a  parallel  for  the 
beantiful  luiee  of  Uoraoe,  C.  iv.  rii.  T,  &c.,  beginning,  "  IramortalJa  ue  iperea, 
monct  annurt,"  which  is  astoniohingly  eloaet  and  di^craiMuit  only  where  the  tone 
of  the  Christian  poet  bmathes  a  hope  the  Heathen  knew  not  o(.  It  is  pleaaant 
also  to  find  Mr.  YoBgo.  in  his  parallolimns  of  Fiomco,  layiiif;  another 
tdiolor  and  Eogliah  poet,  John  Keble,  under  oontributiou.  The  passage  ima 
the  "  Chriatian  Yeftr  ''— 

"  Knch  calm  old  ago  M  ronccKarDpum 
Aful  H^f'OOinnuiiidzniF  lusu^  cnjimv," 

aptlycomportylwith  tholineof  the"OanaenSn)oalare,"  "Di  8oni>«tiiti  plocidam 
quiotem,  is  only  one  out  of  aevenil  references  to  the  late  vicar  of  Iluraley.  Tliia 
parallolistio  featuro.  indeed,  whcthor  wn  conBirfer  ftonipiirisonB  of  Tforaoe  with 
nls  own  country's  berds,  oonlemporoiy  and  of  later  date,  or  with  those  of  oar 
own  land,  will  bo  generally  accepted  At  tho  speoiiUty  of  this  oditioii.  Tbf!<  bfird 
who  saog  of  II<.'nry*8  holy  shade,  and  was  one  of  it*  most  loving  "alumni." 
would  rejoice  could  be  kiiow  bow  oft  in  thoea  annofutions  his  daseio  stanzas 
aro  broui;ht  to  illustrate  thovo  of  the  Ronuui  Pindar.  But  it  woold  bo  quite 
witing  to  suppose  that  this  sort  of  illustration  at  all  snpeiaedea  the  graver  a.nd 
severer  Xath  of  strict  and  exact  tDtorprotation,  thu  discrimination  of  various 
reading*,  and  the  nioor  poiiita  (jf  grammar  and  ciitical  adiolareihip.  Without 
giving  onr  adhesion  toUr.Tcmgu'a  ultiujate  mbstitutofor  the  pal|»bly  ouirupt 
"  Altncis  extra  Umen  Apulifo,"  C.  ni.  iv.  lU,  viK. — 

"  Nolricii  Mttra  Umina  riliar," 
to  tho  ocoeptaiice  of  which  his  own  odmiasions  are  a  fotal  bu,  it  mtmt  (o  ue 
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extremely  probable  that  "  Alli-icis  cxtni  limiuii  villuloi"  ("bfiyoDdthepreoiitots 

of  my  iiiitive  faomeiitiMiil  "J ,  nmy  have  been  Horace's  raadin^,  lost  b>  tu  for  • 

eeasoQ  thruugli  the  maduleit  of  ubbreviatoiv  ftnd  trauHcribera.    And  in  Cm. 

xxiT.  4,  the  milxttihitioii  of  "Terrunum  omiio  taia  fit  nvare  publicum"  for 

" TyrrbeoQin,"  &o..  duo  as  it  h  in  the  first  iiiBtiuice  tu  Luchmutu,  ii<.  to  uur 

thinkinfi:,  uniLitswomMy  onfon-M  bv  tho  iif^aliTA  and  jiotiitivQ  ar^tmentiK^  Mr. 

Ton^  in  pa^  82  of  Kin  notes.     'fbiMe  arc  &amploH  of  his  <imeutIaUuotil  viS\». 

I  knd  it  ift  CT«i:Utablo  to  bim  that  \\:'  \t\ry  Mildom  vniLliinui  to  iinnaat  aii  ri^tabliithod 

lOr  weU-recommondiKl  text.     Indoed.  ne  ia  ho  connen'atire  in  editini;  as  tu  be  at 

lis  best  in  defendint;  time-honoured   rEWiIin^  and  tiinB-hotmuniil  intiTjrnita- 

tiosa — a  task  which  ho  discharges  with  eiitial  love  uiid  itkilL     Aud  couwr^-aliflni 

'  urein  i«  real  gain  to  aU  parties.     Imues  are  conftiK«id  and  notos  are  stHtrwl  nod 

iddod  by  the  di«OT*ric»  of  pednntic  coinmonlMor*.  that  -■•ftme  urord  may  be 

(Tci'Dod  by  one  or  ouother  verb   iit   the  xotnc  sentence,  luid  that  skill  may 

shown  ill  adrticatiiig  tho  claims  «if  the  li>an  likely  of  tho  two.     In  C  Ell. 

iii.  31— 

"  Anmin  im^pr-rttim,  H  ta^.  ineliiiil  sitntn 
C'mn  t«m  ivlst.  tipurliHi't'  fbrtioi- 
(lnHDi  ro):(ii-G  hiiniKnoa  ia  imtui 
UmDi<  KicTum  rupiunto  duxttA," 

the  simpler  faabion  is  to  make  "  bumanns  iii  uioia"  depend,  aB  is  natural,  on 
"  «>Rero ; ''  but  OrelH  and  "Dillonburper  disoorer  a  greuler  fitness  in  connecting 
the  wonin  with  '"  rnpionto."  and  Gtidin^f  iin  :iiitithpiti«  betwwn  "htimaiios  in 
uaua"  and  "Kicrura."  Mi.  Yongc,  in  siij'jiort  of  the  old  way,  arks  for  any 
aiilbontj-  in  cliWHiotl  ■writi.'n'  f-jr  \ntJiij;  "  huJiianui?,"  the  op|to>site  of  "  divinus. ' 
in  th«  setiHo  of  "  pmfanUR  ; "  and  bit  also  aptly  pointA  nnt  tntit  tho  vfrae,  "  ( hnne 
sacrum  rapivuto  dextra,"  is  simply  a  poetic  pbruMi  for  "sacrilegfi  manu." 
Another  Htanza  fif  a  Liter  ode  ((.'.  lit.  xxiii.  1"— Util,  which  liiilonburj^r  woukl 
expunge  if  lie  darod,  and  of  which  Moiueke  de&ee  tlie  world  of  scholara  to  make 
sense  or  liatinity,  tib.— 

*>Immtuiis  nrflin  td  tutifrit  nmnuj, 
NiHi  flnmpliiam  1>l».niliiir  boidin 
Mollivit  nvi-i-»oi  riijiulMi 
I-'anx*  pio  ct  Baliontu  inictk." 

tis  SO  explained  by  Mr.  Yonge  aiv  to  do  no  discredit  to  his  championship,  "  Ini- 
rtDuaia.  he  says,  is  i.'^.  "immnnis  nox&.'*  or  "  ni^cosfitalc  otferendi :"  andattet 
"  blnudior  |Ko»titt  "  ■'  futiira  "  is  to  be  uiidei-tood.  'I'hd  Beiu*e  evolved  by  Mr. 
Yonpe  wonld  then  bo  much  as  follows :  "  If  ck-an  hand  toui'h  the  altar.  |it  is] 
not  mort<  likely  to  (.fuu  its  potitiou  with  cosUr  victim  [than  ifj  it  propitiatM 
averted  Penates  with  holy  cjik«  and  cracklijij;  salt."  In  a  word.  "  Irrom  ptm 
haii'ls  the  humbk-st  off-.^riug  in  u»  weLi'ome  u»  tlie  eoitt  li<itt." 

We  can  barely  call  altentiuii.  in  our  narrow  liujits,  to  Mr.  Yongo'a  mainte- 
nanco  ('.'.  in.  xi.  US)  of  the  old  reading,  "Muiiiaul  auguoi*  caput  rj**«  n(qvt" 
against  lienlley's  coDJoclnral  " oxeatqno  ; "  of  "medio  alveo'  Jiii.  sxix.  34), 
u(taio«t  Orclli's  '•  mvdio  a-quore ; "  and  of  "  pulchriurovouit  "(iv.  iv.  65),  agaiost 
the  samo  commetitiLtor'a  questionable  omnndation ,  "exiot."  An  examination 
of  Ur.  YougT.<'B  LLrgumenta  in  defence  of  the  establiiihed  rvadiug  in  thoKi  and  in 
moot  passages  in  diftpulf,  wliether  in  the  Odiut,  Kutirtia,  or  KpiKtles,  i^ill  bo  cer- 
tain to  re«mt  iu  as  high  vx  cetimate  of  his  ci-itical  acumen  as  of  hia  ruading  and 
rewiarch.  The>«  are  a  few  inisprinbf  i^i  and  down  the  %-«lunie,  ■which,  when 
they  occur,  a  little  mar  the  luxury  of  a  nch  creamy  paper  and  a  beautiful  tj-pe. 
On  the  whole,  the  "  I^ton  ltoracu"ie  so  muvlk  ora»uoce8s,  that  we  shall  Uve 
in  hopes  of  nn  "  Eton  Virgil." 


£fuxh  Ardcti. 


I'oema  Ttfuny^oninnum.     liutin^  Rudtlitum. 

Moxon  et -Sric.     A.I).  SUnWIJtviI. 


Loadint:  Edr. 


pROPBHaoB  Rklwtk'h  nrndnnt,  cau.<)ed  by  the  ra.th  riding  of  an  undergraduate, 

^TiUsot  have  been  forgotten  by  our  renders ;  and  his  long  illQeei!>  in  oooe«qaonoo. 

['COtnlnited  with  his  df^rved  pojmlAritv.  will  bf-i4)cak  the  favour  of  thoae  who 

[oan  enjoy  English  poem"  when  I'endered  into  Luliii,  for  th'i  vcwioa  of  "  Knodi 

Ardon  "  ^^^th  wliioh.  as  b'>  lolls  his  "  lector  bcncaolus  "  in  prefatory  Iiexametem. 

he  begmled  the  length  of  nigbt^  betwixt  his  fall  and  hL«  recovery.     In  tnitb, 

the  trunaltition  needs  some  such  extrin»ic  favom-  to  be  shown  it,  for— wlu-thw 
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oviog  bo  its  Trriher  ti&ving  been  lent  fuuiliar  of  Ut?  years  with  the  Latia  pocta 
tlutQ  Uiu  Tifttiii  fiLthnrit,  or  to  hi«  illsosd  hariiig  duindiTiod  hint  to  tho  tAsk 
of  retoui.lun;j  wliat  h«  ha<l  writ — Uiei-o  i«  ttii  utiuv<MiiK"^  abuut  tliv  i.>xocuUou  of 
it  which  tftkoei  otf  from  tho  ploamre  of  ita  ]KTiiBal.  In  the  ihty^  wheu  ho  vian 
th« ''!innc(illor'«  ciiksedcal  modni,  tho  «ooii  prufuBnor  ^'ouldhuvt.' bluttod  luiuiy 
littlo  faults  anil  dtafigiircmcnt*  which  ho    now  retains  upon  his  jmliUahed 

Eii(p.>.  Thero  i?  fioul  work.  >tuldvu  uro,  iii  hu  vorsioii,  if  it  it  leiid  Uiruu^ih, 
ut  the  fiistidiom  will  be  apt  to  stiimblo  on  little  dcfccto,  which  nmv  Imply 
diniuc'Iiiii.'  Ihum  to  go  furtiiur.  Aa  oarlj'  (i«  tho  n.-cuod  pa^.  cy.,  wj  ^d  tlu.- 
lino — 

"  A  narrow  care  nut  hi  bnumth  tho  cKff," 

tratuilated — 

"  C'«nds  ulii  anyiutum  pffutiyt  tut  rupihu*  nstna." 

where  u  kochI  fjaLini-it  would  avoid  mii'li  a  coiiotniction  a.«  uft  ha-TB  fttliOsOdi 
becnoso  "  })onc>trn  "  i>4  to  bo  foiiTid  with  "  «iub,"  and  iin  aa;nKiti\*e,  aaisMMflA 
for  TOrbi*  of  miitidTi,  Ijiit  iicit  willi  ;m  Mlileitivx.  At  r.  Lli;{  "  n  Mtkly  child  "  H 
rondcrDil  "  infans  m/ilo  dohilir","  Although  avcry  ons  knnwa  that  *•  male  "  addod 
to  (111  iidji-utivA'  Ki'niTicIly  Jti)iiiir|.i  n  pnviiUv«  fonn,  us  hi  tlm  cuites  of  "  nmlv 
Banus,"  "  mule-ndufl."  We  donht  wlinthor  th.i  opilhet  ■' proBpwtiln  "  in  the 
half  lint,' (2U7)  "niputu  pro*pectil9  vitniiii,"  "  gi-l  you.  u  soumitn's  glawf,"  has 
authority  «>■  iinaln;^- 1  and  wn  i-aimnt  find  that  '•  di^ORS  "  liaed  of  a  "  ring  "  ift 
erer  found  in  the  fetnininp,  u  in  tho  Uno — 

"  ManiiqTu> 
l^oia  ab  clnlA  discum  ribrubnt  tibiiroam."— (74H.) 

Th«r9  itxii  aUci  ntnictural  titiilt^,  iiiiaing  out  of  too  fi-oquotit  oHstooM,  and  rhyUi* 
mieal  lilwirtiAs  which  woiild  havn  drawn  down  thtt  wrath  nf  OrbJlins  in  our 
MCliOt'jl  diiv* :  and  i(  Is  too  much  the  pror<.>»or'M  habit  toond  hiHlinei*  with  a 
quadrin-llnbln,  aa  he  doefl  in  p.  1.S,  whori;  "  1ahiirrTcit"nnd  "  Ube^tat"  end  two 
oonsecu'ti^'e  Tfln»es.  IV^  this  cutaloguo  of  defoutti  miist  be  added  an  occasional 
t«Dd«Dcy  to  " bathoA,"  an  injuslico  bdng  thi-ivlpy  done  to  tho  thoioaghly  «in- 
tainod  anil  rrron-flowing  origiDoI.    Tiiko  thu  following  instances*, — 

"  V«t  the  wife— 
When  be  was  goio— the  childraa — nhat  to  do  f  " 

"Red  qnid  tmnrk  do  conjopft  flctf 
Do  pniniN  Y  sine  palre — marito — quid  bciL-ndom  ?— (125 — 6.) 

**  Sow  the  third  duld  was  nrkly-boni,  and  rvcw 
Yfrt  iiickliirr,  thongh  th«  nioUicr  rrorod  for  it 
With  all  a  moth^s  caw." 

"Teitias  ill*  in&njL  «x  ortn  tlobilia,  Aat 
In  jipii*t  qiianqtum  mutcraA  sedula  ctir3 
Omiim  ijita  jtrri  jictwnmi  .iftnia/t€it." — (2J^3 — 1.) 

One  ia  lud  to  hiok  bnck  to  the  on^nal  to  flatufy  onoAolf  whothot  or  not  IherotB 
anTthing  in  it  about  "  goinj,'  to  tho  bad,"  or  '■  In;  would  liavo  livcil  much  lonaer 
if  DO  could."  But  h:»ving  disichar^d  oar  aonBdcnco  of  ila  burdon  of  ptiUt- 
finding,  w"  glailly  turn  ^^  compeUBatory  iuorit«.  Soiuti  of  ibo  profoasor'a  lighter 
touches  are  excK-dingly  hnp])y.  Ho  han  atlmirably  reproduced  tho  pictuiti  of 
tho  children,  at  tho  opening — 

**  Amid  aniiora  of  mety  fluko  ami  bonta  updiawn, 

BiiiMing  their  castlos  of  diMOlY>ii([  wuid. 

To  wnU'h  Ihtitn  ovrrfloir'd." 

"  Qiii^  lintrtB  InUT  iiilidtictos  scbIi™  jfirnliat 
Ancbora,  inunilMnt  cjuiti'llii  mulantia  arenw, 
Spo  ivdtuntia  imiow."— (Vv.  20 — I.) 

I  that  of  the  hall  beyond  tho  down— 

"  Far  as  th?  nortal-waidinti  Uon-whotri, 
Aodpgavock  yew-troeof  th«  lonely  nall,_ 
Whon  Friday  fan  waa  Enoch'*  miuiatvriEii;." 

"  Tnuu  jufta,  int  catulo  tttat  cnatodita  Iwinia 
Aula  vtaus,  tnx:  piiToni-m  {initantis  in  nmbi^, 
Victun  i«juaia  uul  priubuit  ill«  diebua." — ;9S— S.) 
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And  hn  hiU  off  venr  mcfeuliiUv  Hm  pftradoic  o{  the  Loarcatc,  in  iloscribinp 
the  wild  oature  of  tm  Ipqmu  iu  £uoob'«  dowti-uLaud  ; 
"  Kor,  wntti  for  ptty,  wiu  it  luud  tn  1«1ea 
TV  )»I|>1«M  llf«,'«0  wiiitttuti  it  wu  i»mr." 

"  El,  ainont  pirlAB,  aninudiit  plnnnut  pnrxlam 
PcrfriritciTi,  fi'ritnU-  ipm  nrnmniiHa.  drdi»lMlnt."—(5^  9—60.) 

Here  and  there  wo  aro  much  iuon>  rumlndol  of  Honico's  rtatiroA  tluLn  of  Yiiigtl^ 
throu^lbout  th»)  ^mteaaar'ti  sermon,  and  jirchably,   if  the  tnith  won)  knvwa. 
tliiit  "pott  of  middloffl^o''  clings  donor  tohi«  toomotj-  than  tho  giSTcr  and 
atatelior  viiic  ^Titor.     Di  ilov  und  turu  of  wntoaccs,  aud  in.  phnutoolo^, 
(oowtimea,  e.ij. — 

"  But  Philip  wna  her  t^iildivo'a  an-iii-nU," 
"Com  yarnn  uutvm  puoclnin  lulit  omuu  Philipptu  " — (33S), 
this  may  be  doti^ctwl ;  :uid  th"ii(Eli  w<i  kIiouM  loavu  pi'ftferred  Virgil  iu  a  paUem. 
in  traoalAtiDg  a  tale  like  "Knnch  Ardon,"  if  tho  style  bare  wen  profamedly 
Uoratian,  there  wonid  bo  ju»Lificatioa  for  stnictiiml  iind  phmwolooical  pei-u- 
liantiM.      We  havo  no  roam  for  longm-  (}iiotation,  but  may  rcmr  to  t]i« 
dvHription  of  Philip's  woain;!,  on  tho  nuttine  excui-xioa,  to  the  account  of 
the  murmiMB  of  the  gocnps  (p.  'in),  and  to  uif*  vhalo  psdBa«  ncpocting  the  < 
dssBrt  i»le,  as  in  the  nwia  stilftillv  rendered.     This  tru^ation  will  not 
bear  compariMtn  with  thr;  "  K'.'fit»ii  llypcnon"  of  Mr.  C.  Moriralo;  but  wq 
duill  tool  and  enjoy  "Enoch  Arden  "  the  more  keenly  for  having  read  it  in 
Professor  tielwn's  Ijotin. 


T.— TItAVEL. 

TlgetPdyi  in  P'llntiju.  Ity  Jaueb  Fmx.U.B.A.S.  rxmdon:  J.Nisb«t  ACo.  1868, 

Mn.  Fi^'x'it  volome  beant  out  hi«  titln.  Ho  ha*  tttricdy  oonftnud  hinuelf  tn 
the  fitfiuiayi  in  Paleottne.  And  what  a.  Qeld  are  tb««e  !  whitt  opportuuitie!!  ho 
hod  for  exploring  them '.  A  rwid«nc«  of  j«^i"pntwn  yean*  in  tio  eountrj-  in 
the  hiahen  official  nofdtinn,  with  n  thornn^ih  kno-wledg<e  of  thn  vcrnoonlar, 
miffbtnaTe  ptodueoa  Mm«  more  dt^finitci  intbrmntion  th&n  is  nfTordod  \iy  those 
disjoiulod,  wo  htid  nlmoKt  raid  iitooboront,  jotting*.  No  familiarity  mth 
Arubic  will  excnso  soch  slipHbod  writing;  iw  this ; — "  At  length  we  baited  at  a 
email  spring  uoziug  fn.iui  the  euti  of  th«  (i«ld.  I'ho  place  wum  caUvi  //Avltr 
Zahx4,  a  pretty  placo,  and  CTH-kruis  on  tha  trees  round  na;  only  the  locusts  won 
troubloKOino."  And  such  Uittorod  paragniphu  distiuurv  vvi-r)-  pagu.  Mr.  I'iun, 
norerthelefld,  has  much  thiit  is  interoatiti^  to  tell.  The  Vrewarn  t^ok  hiui 
acruw  Jordiui,  ibrou^  tho  pUius  of  PluliHtiu  uodi^hurnn.  In>m  JoruMlem  tu 
Pelra,  and  back  by  liiti  Anilii<li,  iilnn^  thu  slioria  of  tb>'  Itwid  S*b.  I'mni  Noiith  to 
north,  aud  aL-roes  thf  uinwjilored  n?c«sBe«  of  central  Galileo.  Hb  remarka 
oo  tho  great  stature  of  the  m«ii  •>(  thit  I'hiliitliaii  plain  mi-c  worthy  of  note.  We 
hare  ourearfTDs  b<.>en  Htntok  by  the  onloeml  etatura  of  enmo  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bett-JibAn,  ■*  thfl  Hc«i««  of  the  Mighty,"  pnibaWy  on  th«  aite  of  tho  nnd^nt 
<?ath.  Ho  iH  the  first  trareUpr  ^i^tn  )im  luf^ntioncd  hating  viatocl  Kobah, 
the  pT?;it.  cniwding  c**!!*^  of  ]klv«.ir,  yet  ha  Ktres  na  no  clearer  idea  of  it 
than  Thiht  it  i^  "a  lar^  and  noble iveotioii  in  a  atrong  natural  posittim." 
We  fihould  bnTo  prufr.Troil  knowing  eonwtfaiug  more  of  uie  unknomi  rceion 
between  Aiii  Mellh  £th«  Afotuifnh  of  Simeon)  and  th**  Wudy  Arabah,  Sum 
that  "tho  landscape  was  not  Bpoil^l  by  Iho  smoko  of  IJuropeau  fhctories," 
-OT  that  " stam  nroso,  but  «Doh  t4Ai4  !  not  Uko  the  spon^lca  of  the  Kngliah 
poet's  conception,  thodo  patjnes  of  'bii|;ht  gold' — thou^  tliat  idea  is  boau- 
Ciful — bttt  line  could  aco  that  they  wore  round  orhs,  that  flaahed  streama  of 
diamond  light  from  out  their  bigness."  Tboro  is,  howtTDr,  Ktmo  infennntion 
to  b*  gkiiiitii  on  tho  topography  of  the  byowuva.  and  oocoiuuuully  uuod 
Bodouin  fftorioB,  as  that  of  the  ponolty  for  dog-killing,  or  of  tba  SlieiUi  of 
Vaboeh.  at  p.  161.  With  a  Bketch-niap,  the  bycways  would  buTo  be«ii  moru 
cueily  threaded  by  tho  n>adcr.  As  it  Iti,  firw  ex'copting  thoee  familiar  with  tho 
land  can  follow  tbeni. 


&tr.  Fiiui  lias  raro  BULtotials.  Let  lum  uw  thom  more  hilly,  ami  apply  the 
iiintt  I'lUrr  Xo  hiB  notM,  after  rendering  them  into  Gn^liah,  and  ho  may  yet 
Uirtfw  much  light  uii  tho  biddou  nooks  of  tho  Holy  Lciutl,  nook*  aod  bytiwaya 
iirhrn^  yi^t  linger,  uaknowing  and  onknovni,  the  rcnuminLa  of  Oanoanito,  Amoritd 
and  Philietiuo. 

Wi(A  the  FrfMh  in  Mexko.  Dy  J.  F.  Kltos,  lato  of  the  9sth  Regimont,  and 
A.D.C,  to  OvQcrol  Sir  Hugh  BoM  (Lunl  Stntlmairu).  Loailuo :  Chapman 
atul  HaU.     IKB7. 

Mr.  Sltdn  hat)  mmpildd  n  y«rj  naiUiHo  boolc,  upon  a  stibjoct  which  hu 
Bttainod  s  dilfcrent  and  jnalaocholy  inboroat  ^doce  the  date  at  which  hu  irroW, 
frraa  Uio  pil|^  of  Iuk  diary,  corcAilly  ^^tpt  during  hla  stay  in  Mexico,  pnor  to 
tho  dopnrture  of  the  l:*reiM)li  troops.  Tunc,  aod  tho  latal  temunutinu  of  Uu> 
enterpi-isc  imdoi-tukon  by  tho  Atdiduke  Maximiljim  of  Auirtrin,  havo  d«)irireil 
thu  puliliciil  and  militaiy  spociUatiouK  in  wtiicU  Ht.  Elian  iadulgtut  of  voluo, 
thouKh  not  of  interest.  In  tbo  preitenou  of  tho  /{ixt  arcii>iiu/i  of  the  Maxicaa 
npublio,  it  in  uot  nnprofitabh*  to  intudy  th<i  utTurtf*,  tho  gi-dDoai  ol  ho|H.<,  auil  the 
MlT-deiL'^plion  of  ita  uQeiniuii.  The  i-'ieiieh  point  of  viuw  ia  eajkeci^ily  ttitoreHtiua. 
sad  is  %'flry  dearly  and  foriibly  yui  \>y  Mr.  Kllou,  who  wan  pniiitnt  during  t£ia 
whole  piocoM  of  IliH  evticoation.  Ilia  deaci-iption  of  the  country,  in  itx  physical 
knd  moial  aspovtii.  is  olear;  but  bo  baa  not,  wit  <Umw  ho  lay  claim  to,  literary 
ahilily.  Thb  coiit-hmtoiix  at  which  h«  ajTiv<!<l  l^'fnm  he  left  Mexico  fur  Havana, 
and  mtimately  tbi-  ^[iMeis<rippi,  nr^  proTod  by  Kubsequont  oveute  to  have  been 
anuud :  time  will  ><how  wh«ilu<ir  hi"  ciMiclniiiii;,'  ubtwirvittiiiii*.  written  after  he 
had  leamod  tho  fate  of  tho  ompiro  and  of  Maximilian,  oro  ho  liktrrrise.  In  ctim- 
nwa  with  all  writi'i^  un  lliix  unhappy  lopu-,  h^  iw*'ui»  to  have  formed  no  decided 
jndgment  on  the  cJiarart'^r  and  alHntia.-i  of  JaareK — to  barn  left  ^em,  indeed, 
out  of  uccvuut-  Tbiit  wo  holiuve  to  hu  a  uiiittako  of  Ruoh  magnitodu  as  to  make 
hit  Hpi>cnIations  upon  the  !<hort  duration  of  the  republic,  and  ita  nltimato  ia- 
eritablo  abeurptiou  by  the  Utiiied  i^tatw,  tar  fmin  coni-incinK-  We  helieTO 
Juarex  tn  bo  as  tnneh  tmdemt4?d  as  a  ruler  as  MaxioiilJan  van  oTerratcd,  bttt 
tiiOA  will  tell;  and  in  tho  toeontiine  Mr.  Eltou'«  honk  itoiiorrc<!i,  and  nn  doabt 
will  receive,  considerable  attention. 

Ttu  dtory  of  tkt  Captitr^  jt  yirralire  o/  tKe  FvatU  r-j  Mr.  Unti^m'i  JfiwiViii  to 
Ain/uijiia,  By  T>r.  Bl.AMtr,  one  of  tho  Ciipliros.  To  which  in  suhjoinod 
■  tnntlatioti  of  M.  le  Jean's  Articlos  on  Ahynsinia  and  ita  Monarch,  froia 
the  "  ItevQa  des  Tleax  Moudes."     Loudon :  Longmamt  A  Co. 

That  the  Abysttuian  Expedition  should  be  rjjihiU  in  every  conceivable  way 
— ^(ilitical,  commercial,  ana  literary — is  only  natural  and  to  he  vxpected  ;  but 
it  IS  abtn  only  natural  to  gut  a  litlJn  tiroil  nf  fhn  i>shihitii>n  of  hunau  ingeuuiW 
in  this  direction.  "The  Htnry  of  Lhs  Captivea,"  for  all  its  taking  title,  and 
«lespite  the  attrautiv*^  di'wti'iptioii  of  the  diiiicultiM  under  which  Dr.  Itlano's 
report  was  writtea,  ditlicuities  which  render  it  almost  as  remarkable  a  docu- 
ment as  that  which  I'dmtmd  Dnntes  inherited  from  the  Abb^  Fiuia.  is  not  con- 
▼iaeiag  as  to  its  authenticity,  and  does  not  contain  an\-thintf  which  wa  have 
not  Toao  under  more  than  one  form  already.  The  loi'ditant  personal  namitive 
is  extremely  hold  and  dull,  and  tho  n'maining  mstter  has  appeared  in  tho 
Flowden  despatches  and  in  Mi.  J^uftou's  lata  work;  notably,  oa  to  the  latter, 
the  descriptions  of  discasott  prevalont  in  AbyetiniA,  especially  the  myst4.Tioii8 
and  horriDle  "Iwuda,"  and  a  pa^  and  a  half  oatenlatiously  claimed  as  tho 
"  phytical  eeoemphy  "  of  Abyaainia.  The  tran»lnhon  from  the  "  Rome  des 
Beox  Mendas  '  of  M.  le  Jcan'a  artidw,  with  which  the  litUo  volume  is  paddcid 
oat,  is  simply  book-making.  m>  plain  and  honest  as  to  be  laughable  rather  than 
irritating.  , .  .       . 


VI.— POETRY,  FICrnON.  AXP  ESSAY. 

Iforth  Coatt,  atttl  othrr  TWtm.     By  Robkrt  Buchaxan.     With  IHustratiotis 
engraved  by  the  Brothers  ttALazt.    Loudon :  Kotitlodgn.     ISiIS. 
Wk  own  lo  Dot  buin^L'Oi^y  in  mind  ahoat  theao  ^rgoniin  .-vCiLrahKan  books, 
which  are  making  the  twitpLos  uf  the  tiowi  tloio  with  gold,  and  e^txn,  skoi 
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OTiiasoii  in  our  daya.  It  may  bo  nioroao  and  ill-boding  to  foej  aa  if  oni  lig:htr>r 
litoratore  wuro  pruning  uwny  in  a  I^eoouibor  Kuumit ;  or  it  might  bo  iuvidioiie  to 
compare  it  to  t.  nymph  who,  for  irant  of  charma  c«rtaia  to  toll,  id  obliged  to 
flKuntio  bud  oolotin,  &a<l  challuii^-  us  with.  "Louk  at  luvl" 

But,  whatercr  wo  may  fool  about  all  this  iridoscencio  tor  bonka  in  gmioral,  of 
oao  thiug  ir;>  oru  quito  certuiu  :  thut  it,  is  nuL  a  happy  itlou  tu  Bond  out  a  uov 
work  (kt  litaxt  if  ttuil  work  ho  anything  aboro  a  fdiry  talo)  in  .tucb  »  garb.  A 
yaun^  child  in  trimiiun,  anUu,  iluiI  iliamuudii  in  nut  luori)  nbmiril  nor  unbe- 
comin);.  At  loa-tl.,  lot  tia  koojuiji  the  fiction  of  a  ahiinkiiig  motltwty  otj  thu  p*rt 
of  an  author  on  Lho  duy  of  hia  aihvt.  Tho  iK'prHjcaTiur  tone  iu  which  mun  used 
to  atlilr<}«4  tboir  "giTiitlo  readivit''  wax,  if  M>iii»n-hiit  nf  a  furco,  y<-t  not  out  of 
place  on  imch  an  ooca^ioti.  At  all  erontB,  it  wa»  bettor  Ihiin  thin  blueing  out 
apoa  us.  aa  Ot'orgo  Hvrlxirt  KLyM,  in  huM  "Hiigry  anil  hi>rv-"  Such  giirb 
ought  to  bo  won  before  it  ia  worn. 

With  this  «innjwhiit  (ifToniiiNl  r«>t|iiig  wo  look  inoidu-  Wo  find  poems,— of 
tlUMA  anon.  Bnt  wo  find  something  olso.  Now,  hci-o  wo  havo  an  a  jirioH 
remark  to  moko.  Wu  hold  thv  mind  «  puolic  jiicturoo  to  bo  Torv  sncwd  thiut?s. 
Tlioy  arisonnbiddon  thPTOomont  swor-t  fforda  fti''^  h«\ir«l  or  rfwl.  Most  porti- 
nociously  U  the  fancy  wi?dd<.-<I  to  thvin,  ll'jotor  and  Aiidromacho  part,  The 
warrior  flUnd?)  on  the  left  sidti ;  tho  wifo  holiU  tho  baho  to  him  tVom  tho  right. 
So,  in  an  instant,  springs  up  the  ^oup  to  my  rainil's  eye ;  to  another  men's,  it 
may  bo  vi't  vrr»^.  But.  bft  it  wbn^h  it  "iny.  from  tho  first  momoot  whon  tho 
schoolboy  oonned  the  passoRe  all  through  life,  there  the  group  remnine,  indelible, 
unchongeoblo :  ho  who  interforM  with  it  is  an  oiiomy  to  my  liberty  of  thought. 
I  would  light  for  the  position  of  tho  peraonti,  for  thi^ir  bookgrouud,  for  ttieir 
tmrroundings.  What  right  have  thc^AO  dualors  in  ]>i*Lntora' ink  to  forestall  my 
mental  iiuagos,  uid  to  forestall  them  in  this  p&rticulurly  gloomy  and  odious 
maiinor ''  Somo  of  Ihcso  illustration *«  roally  pu;^zIo  tho  oj-o  to  diacovor,  tlirou^jh 
tho  croHsod  and  crossed  Muck  liiie^,  what  tho  artist  intoudcil  t>>  i^mbodv  ai>  lus 
idea.  Some,  we  own,  aro  freer  from  blume  :  but  tJio  new  and  uuiloMirable  pmc- 
tibo  of  decking  now  poesaH  with  them  hoe  pt^  un  out  of  humour.  wi>  i^uppom, 
with  tho  whole  thing.  If  we  must  kj^I'v,  air.  T.  Duki^^lV  iLIuiilrations  aio 
tA  us  fiu  among  the  boat  of  their  kind,  a«  Mr.  Wr>lt**fi  ai-o  of  theirs  (iritnosa 
the  boaatiful  bit  of  roody  water  on  p.  189,  und  tho  rocks  uiid  Jolt,  p.  il3).  Mr. 
PJDwell'a  penpectiTO  is  as  marroDoua  oa  over.  In  both  the  cngmvings  on  pp. 
91,  99,  tho  floor  of  tho  room  is  as  nearly  as  poRsiblo  vortical. 

Robert  Buchanan  ho-s  cot,  by  this  volume's  poum.-*,  odibid  to  bin  doMtrvedly 
high  roputation.  "  Mog  Bluno"  ia,  on  tho  wholo.  tlio  boat  thing  in  tha  book ; 
and  "Htgiinl  of  Saxony"  has  aoveral  pOAiiagefl  of  real  Iwauty.  Somo  of  tho 
poeiit!^  wo  are  eorry  Ur,  Burhauau  hoa  prLatod.  "  The  ^jaint'a  Stery  "  ts  simply 
odious. 

Thore  ore  some  aSoctationa  which  surely  one  of  Ur.  Buohaaan'fl  nowGrs  can 
do  without;  auch  are  "thti  ouriouH-oyo'd  man."  ji,  HO;  "  tendorhe,"  p.  84; 
"(^uietlie,"  p.  33;  "certainlio."  p.  3ii ;  and  "  bitlDrlLe,"  p.  37  ;  the  deBcriptaon 
of  a  maiden  a^  "kiNs- worthy  to  the  tiiiK'^r-liiiii,"  p.  86. 

On  tho  wholo.  wo  am  disoppoiutod  with  tlua  now  volume : — with  tho  framing, 
and  with  that  which  is  framod  iu  tt. 

Univtriat  flymn.    By  PttOlP  JufEB  Bailey.  Author  of  "  FoatuB,"    Londou  : 

Bell  and  Ihddy. 

ToB  title  &Ir.  Baitfty  haa  given  to  thiH  poom  is  a  little  of  a  mianomer.  It  i^ 
a  aoltenodt  but  atili  a  systematized,  statomont  or  ODnfosaion  of  "Feetaa*  " 
beliefs  r&thor  than  a  hymn  in  any  proper  aonae  of  the  word.  The  lyrical  firo 
U  Qowhsre  so  intense  aa  to  fUse  parti  culoroonceptioiiB  or  angular  BCmi-acientific 
points  of  thought  into  that  whi to  •  boat  glow  that  finds  fit  refloctora,  intensi^rin^ 
it  by  their  very  coldncsft,  io  tho  commoQ  and  uuivor^al  fuoltn^  and  instinct*  of 
men.  It  is  at  bottom  a  somowhat  tangled  network  of  theory.  Notwithstand- 
ing ch»  large  soopo  and  purpoae  of  the  {Kiem,  Uie  «'idu  circle  of  religious  thought 
ana  sentiment  doscribfd,  and  the  astonishing  power  of  phniae  anil  picture,  oil 
J9  defeated  by  tho  end  to  which  it  loatK  "  Feetus,"  iu  epite  of  ita  dramatic 
disguise,  was  redooed  to  a  mere  abstract  theory  of  the  imiverM  by  the  half- 
•meehoniral  nniverealism  which  lay  at  its  root,  and  it  waa  only  esTod  fhini 
abaolu  to  tatalii^m  at  tho  close  by  tho  trick  of  a  mutapbysical  trawtfurmatioQ-aceno. 


Notices  of  Booh, 


Z^S 


>lAr>  Banftv  ^^BhttSBMtW "  t^^  meroeit  moutbpiece  for  hie  ova  apiwoBBf 

wA  the  ntht<r  (Qn^HNtt  th«  |>u'.'in  were  only  oH'mU  f»r  him.  Write*  of  ttO 
TwJ  i3miaiUic  gt^iiiiw,  wlio  yel  «K«Ly  thut  form  of  cinnjtowUou,  paj*  Uih  pHiinlty 
of  oYer-veiiluri^>«>tneii«»»  in  wrerj-  work  th«y  aA^ru-AiilH  pr<«lin-«.  The ' '  Uni- 
TomU  Hymn"  i-s  inYnif  expticit  of  what,  to  the  critical  «j-o,  lay  implicitly 
in  "l<*e»ituA''  itself.  Itn  niin  in  to  prvach  und  iiaprasn  uiiiv*>i'wtli(nn ;  thj!i  I4* 
the  only  Monau  in  vhirh  it  in  n  **  Uui%-orf«»I  Hymn."  Now,  if  it  ii«  not  allow- 
able U>  ua  to  argue  the  matler  witli  Mi-.  Uailoy  ui  utrictly  logiciil  term*,  it  is  a« 
little  tiUowablu  tor  biin  t<i  cloibi^  in  foiiun  of  po«try  idviM,  «trictly  iw  .^oh, 
wliioli  cannot  but  oxcite  argiimoiu  ttad  koca  iaU-uei-'taul  pi(>l«»t.  Ann  w<q  speak 
here,  not  in  tho  intereatx  of  dogmatic  truth.  Imt  in  the  inu^ro^ta  of  art.  wtiieh 
has  iU  kwa.  m  rigorous  and  iaflcuble  us  nuy  r>ther  k.iiigili.<in  of  Ood ;  und  we 
slioiild  bavo  boeu  L^alled  on  to  iirgo  the  Huuio  ihius  suiipuBiut;  Mr.  Buildy*  th«i>- 
logiciU  vicw<t  bud  cliaucad  Ui  bu  Ibo  voi^  opp(>»it«.  'ihv  iinr.igrapLs  begintiing 
uu  pp.  SI,  41,  aud  JiO,  aro  omplu  proofs  of  nbat  we  hit-ve  aaid. 

Ah  Oi'i  Slim/,  and  Mrr  /Wnu.  By  Elizabeth  D.  Cross.  London :  Loogmatig. 

lKt>8. 
Dnery  Lane  L^rirs,  aiul  athrr  I'ofm*.     By  JoBK  BEDfotiB  LlOfu.      Loodon: 

I'ublishod  ny  tbe  Author.  5ij,  Dmiy  £um,  And  eold  by  all  bookMLl«n. 

Few  stranger  uontroBte  am  ba  imapaed  than  batwfiou  those  two  voluincM. 
The  uiKt  ia  wrilteti  by  a  womiui,  the  otb«r  by  a  man  ;  thu  one  by  a  person  of 
highly-cultiviittid  intotWt  mid  fofling,  with  lai-ge <.>xponeD&o  of  furei^  i»tuitrie«, 
tlio  ulher  by  a  Luudou  working-miin  imd  mu^tiT-lnukiHttmn,  uiixeil  tij)  in  the 
sodaland  political  inifV6m<'iil(i of  the  flay:  the  one  by  a  writt-r  rin«Te»ied  of 
a  delicate  poetiojil  nwnvii,  Ibu  utht^r  by  «  cb-vvr  and  wil*'n  iw)w*>rlul  verifier. 
The  one  point  which  thpy  liaT.--  in  common— painful  thoaRK  tho  nnnmmcetnent 
may  l)«>  tu  the  authure— i«  wnnt  of  nri finality.  It  in  iuipusaiblK  to  coiio'ive 
what  >fra.  Cro88,  aaapn<'t^  wr.uld  have  [>%n  witliout  Tennyfion,  thoagh  other 
powtd  of  \ho  day  hayo  also  left  their  iiapr«ss  (WOiitiottuUy  upon  her  wnw.  It  in 
not  that  nhes  conacian^W  imittiliT-i  a  noaol,  bat  that  sho  invohintarily  Mhalori  an 
inllneiiM  with  which  she  is  churged.  It  18  safe  to  aay  that  but  for  ••  Tithoniu," 
"  tEaone,"  and  perhaps  "  Oriaim."  her  Ter>-  tharmiug  "  Cynthia  "  wmldnot  bavo 
•xut«d ;  aoT  her  toticung  ' '  Old  Story  "  without  tho  ' '  flraiidmotJier  ; "  m>r  her 
■'Lo%-e  and  Pity"  withoat"lA>ToaudDe«th;  "nor  her  "RiTer/'thouKh  generated 
only  by  contrnHt.  without  tho  "  Brook : "  uor  her  "  May  "  without  "  i  ome  into 
the  garden,  Mauii,"  Jkc,  Ac, — the  iesetnblnnce  in  fMtinw  Qaaes  btiing  bo  palpaUo 
that  one  wond(■r^^  it  should  haro  eacapcd  tho  writ[\r  heifiolf.  And  it  is  unioiiu- 
nate  tliut  wheiv  she  mod  trusts  tu  bet'  owu  pinieiiij,  ahe  oither  dimes  luEubaring 
to  the  p-ound  (iw  in  her  "  I'olaiid  "),  or  eUc  ixhibit*  fauHs  of  rrtylo  which  &re 
•bnoHt  whuily  abNeut  trum  hei-  lesa  original  pieo«»,  a^  if  ahe  felt  iicared  at  her 
boldnesa  in  soaring  out  of  sight  of  her  usual  landmark!!.  Tnkc,  for  inntance. 
the  loUi^wiug  piecu,  uutitied  "Too  Lato," — the  one  in  the  whole  volume  which 
porhaijs  olfora  tho  best  hupo  that  tho  writer  may  eucoot'd  in  disengaging  from 
outor  iniluviitiot)  a  distiuet  [Kielicul  poteuimlity  uf  her  owu  ; — 

"  We  have  beheld  thr  tUnm  mA  &re 
'i'hat  mrrn  oall  Pali.', 
And  WD  havtf  known  tht>  Und  and  fiiir 


That  coniRS  tm>  InUi 
"  Ifavc  wi!  not  Kopri  the  aunny  iky 
Aftar  the  rain  t 
And  the  pale  Uly  by  the  atonn  Inid  low 
Kite  not  "gain  r 

"  The  d«<ir  liicht  sudden  shining  from  the 
ahon 

For  th<nn  Ihitt  roam  ; 
Too  late — tha  i^uix]  ndii)  ntnkn  and  idnk 
In  sight  of  homo  r 

"Thoperf^rt  wothafli'r)oogyfRnor[iain, 
Th«  ci]  101.-111111  filow— 
Th*  gnwt  hi'dft  iH^fcen,  wuitint;  foi  llw 
pnuMv 
Tluit  came  ton  slow  r 

^•01-.  VII. 


"  'llio  eu^i  of  ooatly  wine  preawd  to  pale 
lip« 
Fiu'iiUng/or /•«/*, 
Toe  late— an  ca^cr  hand  atrctchixlqmck 
to  lahr 
In  ilrjilh  ThII  hu^k  ? 


•  'i'fae  little  word  of  trtith  ao  long  delnyrd 
.'^iiKLcan  at  lust, 
Bat  with  no  [luwur  to  heal  the  cruel 
wonnd 
Fuiweuin;;  the  past? 

'  7^  trnif  mifht  cttm—daiPM  ht^—hvt  en 
closed  eyes 
Too  tii"^  U>  wait — 
The  loru  thut  i^ould  have  saved  front 
v-oroe  than  death 
Came,  but  too  Into  ? " 
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Tho  ttcnliinvnt  of  thin  Httlfl  pmm  ia  exqni^ito,  and  thwe  uvwlod  but  artietio 
WorkmiUiFhip  to  make  it  a  gem.  Itiit  tli»r»i  \*  sc-ir'Cily  orirt  ^ttaoza  which  ia  frw 
fkum  uvkvanl  ot  ^linahod  grammar  (oving  i-hiefly  to  tbe  iiitr>lerHble  ktt«mj)t  to 
nukeoneuDr'-'pcatoiiTerbpromiKUiiiiJ'Ij'  goveru  With  iiifiiiiliTo*  and  ^iartimp{cf<, 
pMt  ctr  prcdent).  till,  in  tho  last.  Man^n,  thr?  mGaTiiii^beonmea quite  uiunt«lU|nblQ 
to  ordioaiT  rvMiders.  Not  les^  |>roTokiiig  in  tlw  line,  "  Fuinlinfj/or /o>-i"— <ir 
wliatP — wnidi  niu-«  nn  othomrieo  lioMitiiiil  stanKa. 

lilr.  l^no  has  mostly  stadied  much  lower  models,  and  Iibs  not  bad  mneh  diS* 
oolty  in  ei^uolling  them.  His  rolnmo  [vbich  hiw  tho  aorions  dnf^ct  of  bein^ 
too  lonx  by  filUy  two-tiiirdB — Mrs.  (."ixwa  might  well  h»ve  Bpared  ono-lhird  ni 
hen]  contiins  many  «  pago  which  would  quitP  matefa  with  thotw  of  Markny,  or 
Swain,  urElizii  t^'ook.  8omv  of  his xonfp*.  mdeeil^-*.y.,the"SoaDiI'iof  Ijubrmr'" 
— nmA  only  to  be  mamed  to  Rood  monc  to  dwell  for  aoreml  giwwM-.iti(>i»n  in  tho 
OMB  of  our  pooplp.  UiLfurtuuat«ly,  Ihore  u  too  often  a  want  of  truth  in  hin 
poetry.  His  "  Wild  K!ow«i«,"  for  iastanw,  is  a  very  pleasant  bit  of  TOrne. 
remindiag  ooe  indued  of  Poo,  but  not  disagrooulily  :— 

"  A.i  <v«  miiblod  IhrouKh  tlio  meadowa 
•'■n  a  saiuiy  Salibatb  norn, 
'i'ho  fharrh,  twUs  rin^ng  ttifnily,  M  nenily : 
With  n  no*i>)^y  wliila  will;  aii«]o»--*n-c«t 
And  Mcwoms  Avm  the  thorn  ; 
Vfa  l&Dgb«il  and  chatlfJ  chwrily,  ehwrily. 
TwM  A  iwsigiiy  r,t  wild  llonra, 
I  remember  it  i)\iitv  woll, 
With  itt  lUioiiw  fiviin  lh«  upUnita, 
Aud  iu  ciuquLfuil  fi>jm  thi'  doll, 
With  iu  yarroir,  liag,  atul  lark8|iiir, 
And  tbc  £ttlu  |ninmrncl, 
Gathi-ml  wlulu  Iho  IkU*  ni^  inerHly,  m>  uarrily,  im>  manily  ! 
(iutliun.'J  w'liiltj  tlio  l(ll»  nuae  moirily ' 
(ki  merry,  iiiiTrily  I  '*  it 

But  any  ono  who  has  Hv*  leaat  Itnowlpdgo  of  the  ronntry  will  feel  at  onoo  that 
thiH  it)  all  purolT  artitioial,  tbul  tbv  writur  novor  did  "romeaibvr  i^oito  well" 
«uch  an  impoamblenoMgiiy,  in  which  tho  larkspur  fi^^uroa  amouj^wild  flnwors. 
and  tho  tlioru  of  eprin^  with  the  :iutumii  niL^dow-swi-ot,  ymrow,  and  ling, 
flow  it  in  not  l>y  any  mrana  nivH-.i»«arv  Ibnt  a  "  l>mn>' Lnno  Lyrio"  Rhoiild  l>« 
QoimrBBDt  with  i.'ountn,'  matters ;  but  it  ta  not  right  that  it  Bhould  nmfcs  pre- 
taucn  o(f  b'tiii|^  MO. 

A  sdeotion  ttom  Ur.  Ijono'a  Tolumf>  might  rotnin  a  pormanont  intoreei,  and 
maiittnin,  *o  to  upealc,  a  bMnkgroiind  exiHtciinn  in  th<?  litiimt.urnof  tbo  ninatoentb 
century,  among  tlio  choicer  npooimfn^i  of  itn  working'-men's  Tene. 

Qmcodtan:  a  Pasktaf.     By  iivxs   S.u^Q?r.    Kdiuburgh:    EdmonHfon  and 

Doug'laa. 

A  siUFLS  podm,  writtou  with  not  a  titflo  skill  and  grace,  in  theScottis)) 
dialect.  There  are  here  few  of  the  atlectati'iits  with  whicL  Lbia  form  of  poetry 
hta  oome  latlorly  to  bo  lUMoiatod.  It  is  clear,  Bxmplo.  un^mitTainod  from  Chit 
to  laat ;  and  tiiough  tho  muae  dooa  not  ptin  bar  vi'mga  fur  lofky  flights,  ahtt 
louka  witl)  Bhatp  oyo  on  many  lowly  thinga.  and  "  koekH'  ktiouly  m  on  human 
naturi'.  which,  after  aUi  is  much  tho  ttamo  iu  ciuitlti  and  cottaf^.  Those  who 
can  Kurmouut  tbn  ditficulty  of  1)io  dialect — wliiob  tl>w  writur  btw  aagliciMd  M 
fcr  as  ma  allowablu — will  rend  this  pixiui  with  ploaeute. 

A  Btre'i  Wbrl:   By  Jits-  I>rm;B  Habdy,  Authorof  "ACasiial  Acqnaintonco," 
ftc,  &o.      Three  Vola.     Loudou:  Uurnt  mul  Hlai-Jcatt.  1HJi8. 

Tim  isagiood,  readable  noTcl:  but  it  is  something  more.  The  Btoryhas 
been  tbou|;bt  out  with  core,  and  tho  moral  oouliiists  aru  ofTvctirolv  pitweutsd. 
The  pcfoplo  in  Tvirkman'«  BuiUlinga  uro  (ikotchod  at  Recutul-baml.  or,  at  all 
eveut^,  witli  imp«rtoot  vision  and  awkwoid  humour ;  but.  forthe  most  i^iirt,  the 
ebaraclen  and  CiiUTerMtion-piocon  nro  1*081  onouf^h ;  and  nuor  Joe  (with  botli 
his  amuoff)uidhisold  mothtiTuro  veiT  lifo'likc  M^jor  Cundas,  ue  "hero," 
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18  »  wcll-toiichwl  fijjQre^thcire  is  even  w>ine  subtlety  in  tho  porttait.  In  fact, 
if  thia  tiorel  is  not  capnblo  of  giving  tbnnghtfnl  roadon  entire  eatifi&ctiua,  it 
la  not  for  tack  of  gouu  workman •ihi]>.     Let  ue  look  wX  tbe  story. 

Damlafl,  tijo  "noro,"  a  bravo  soldier,  ftill  oif  gmioty  n&d  good-naturo,  but 
Aitificiitl,  aud  with  «  d«ep  root  of  selfl^ueea  in  him,  i»  io  love  wi^ii  [>>iia 
(hrlton,  and,  as  loTO-mattm*  ^  in  Bocioty.  tils  "lore"  is  doop  ontl  pennanoflt. 
It  BO  befalls,  howoTer,  that,  wilb  the  usual  admixttiro  of  direct  intention  and 
moro  KaDU'Aminnl  W(<aknoss.  he  drifcs  intoqnnEJ-conju;^!  nlntionn  with  Adrietme 
dfi  Fontaine.  Told  than  baldlv.  the  fact  »w]iu  uniiatural,  but  it  is  preevobed 
naturally  enough  (and  delicately  cnoneh}  in  Mrs.  Hardy's  pages.  Befero  long, 
aa  his  iiLaniag9  with  Lona  dnvs  nich.  the  "  hero"  tirett  of  Adrienne:  and, 
treating  the  matter  in  the  naofll  veiti  of  "light  oomt*,  light  go,"  ho  breaks  irith 
her — rather  coarMlv  for  ttuch  u  gouttuuutii — epoolu  to  bin  doctor,  bands  bet  o^'or 
ttrtmdum  arltm,  ana  leaves  her  t<i  do  a.^  she  cau  vith  five  potmda  a  month. ^  Btit 
tbo  whalo  atoiy  is  diwuvend  and  tultl  to  I^iniL,  and  thon.  vith  the  sanctioo  of 
bar  poretita,  ahe  rafoMs  to  moiry  him.  In  tlm  mean  trhilv,  boireT«r,  Adtienxie 
has  beoorae  a  motbor,  and  Mrs.  Carlton,  irho  represents  the  indicant  Tirtue  of 
the  narratiT»,  ha«  charge  of  the  ntuation  no  far  ait  ihr  in  «on<«rned.  But  tho 
baby  pri'seutii  a  diffiuulty.  Of  course  wa  know  what  happens.  Chapter  XII.  of 
thit  thml  voluino  in  frankly  bwulud,  "  A  Difficulty  BvOiovod."  At  firatwo  fancied 
there  was  a  tomh  of  Barra.'iin  in  tJiiR,  a*  thtre  is  in  tbetitlo;  bnt  no  ;  "  Odd,  in 
hid  merry,"  is  'iviilently  expectol  to  "  biish  tho  liltlo  one  to  rwt."     If  the  Lord 


mercy  having 

DuxUted  itmlf  to  the  exigencies  of  respectability,  Mrs.  Curltou  "  uttent  a  aieh 
of  relief  and  tliank-sginng"  vbon  the  nnanthorizod  little  immortal  is  to  De 
nndeitakered  off. 

Now  that  tho  "  one  grftat  impediment  has  been  mercifully  taken  away," 
Htb.  Carlton,  ^-ho  is  really  a  good  woman  according  to  her  ieeble  lights  and 
hOT  ^n  natnuJ  inatiQCts.  sees  her  patk  a  little  bettor.  Tho  Doxt  stop, 
uiwigcd  betWLOti  Lena  and  tho  Major,  is  fbr  the  Major  to  marry  Adrienno. 
».f.j  t£e_  woman  who  deeply  lo?oe  him  urg««  upon  tJia  man  who  Iovop  her  as  well 
OB  it  ia  in  his  nature  to  ioto  iinything,  to  go  and  monr  a  woman  whom  he  has, 
indeed,  wronged,  but  wbom  lie  doss  not  oud  QO\'«ir  wiU  lovo.  As  Adrionne  has 
already  expreaeed  her  ojAnian  that  "when  we  love  de«ply  «e  for^t  solf- 
iMpect,"  we  anj  not  i^uiprleod  whou,  iiuriug  eabmiltod  to  bo  uooh  indignity 
ftem  the  man  whn  bad  ahirked  her  bedside  in  her  hf.ur  of  travail  and  never 
looked  upon  ht4  own  ebild,  aho  aocopta  the  additional  indiguily  of  his  "  hand 
and  name,"  This  is  reparation.  IJuudaa  ia  "  ijui-  own,  our  hero,  oor  noble 
Archi'i  ouoo  inorv,"  Accordingly,  ho  "  sti'idi«  with  u  Oiin  proud  stop  tovank  the 
altar."  But  the  Divine  m<ircy  is  ajcain  equal  tx>  tho  occasion,  and  Adri«nno 
ditia  eudduuly  iu  church  at  tho  end  of  the  uiarruige-i:on'ice.  Onlj-  not  till  "  the 
ecTrw'iig  u  <iiv,r,"  and  tho  Mpaiution  mode.  Thnsv  ^eara  ufterwards  wo 
find  Dundas  married  to  Lena,  and  the  reader  aocxipte  this  cnndiudou  tn  tbo 
fltorjr  beeausu  thviv  ht  tiu  numun  why  two  lives  sliuuld  be  wasted,  thongh  two 
have  been  sauriiiccd. 

It  is  uttftrly  impuMiblutoconxtmct  anarratireof  Ihixorderwhich  shall  satisfy 
tho  moral  eense  of  thinking  people.     With  all  tho  odvaotAm  that  tho  oovolist 

SUSMtHSM  of  cLousitiK  easy  coses,  nud  killing  otfjusi  when  helikes,  bo  must  and 
DCS  &il  iu  5ati.<<[yiiig  at  once  our  hearts,  our  cnnftcienooB.  OTir  judgments: 
tboio  dt-u;'n«t  iuetuict«,  aboTo  all,  in  wbldi  Uea  the  row  material  of  duty  in  all 
that  concerns  the  riilations  of  men  and  women.  Vt'v  accept  such  novels  as 
signs  of  the  times;  but  wo  vant,  upon  Lhcee  matters,  first  a  renovotiou  uf  the 
manly  and  womanly  in»tinetit  which  arc-  now  half  civilized  away;  secondly, 
coherent  thinking ;  and  then  a  deep  and  absolut«ly  fiiiUifitl  ptobuig  cf  aodid 
wondsr  if  they  ore  to  be  touched  at' oil. 

Oraa^$  FvTime.    Three  Vols.    London:    Strabau  &  Co.     1807. 
"OluOB'fl  Fortune"  is  a  pleasing  examnle  of  a  kind  of  book  which  is  getting 
Bcarco  even  in  theeu  uoTol-writing.  noveVreading  day&    It  really  is  a  go«d 
nttvtl,  truthfully  ooskceiTed  and  caretullv  written ;  an  honeat  story  of  love,  mi** 
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fortuno.  and  Tari*d  soodnoM ;  tbo latter  thrown  int«  relier  by  wrone-doing  nlB- 
cioDt  for  the  aathor  s  |iurpo9e,  hot  DOTOr  cacablo  of  l>r<!otniDg  ontaialro  to  the 
nuMit  McuitiTO  rMuIu.  Xho  gnat  merit  of  too  author'a  masaer  appaan  to  at 
to  Iw  it«  naturalnetf  and  frt^om  from  exaggeration  ;  but  it  hAs  other  gMnl 
qiulititv  too ;  lucidity  always,  atid  considoiable  t«iidemfls»  u]joti  occunuu. 
The  ooiiiPr.'«atiaud  have  much  merit,  and  the  only  glaring  &ult  in  the  buok  ia 
the  awkvurdlj-iutroduccd  alarm  about  Lbo  personal  safety  of  Culuuol  Wwlder- 
b»m  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  loAt  Tolnme.  The  author,  evidently  a 
lady,  will,  WD  hope,  write  bouu  duy  a  luorv  powerful  iiov«l  tbiui  "  Oraoa's 
Fortune,"  without  loAinj;  jiti^  of  tht-  ladylike  reticence  aud  taoderatioD  of  bar 
laanner  :  aud.  ahcvo  all,  retaining  its  admiiablu  flueut  aatuiulneea. 

The  chHTa«'ten>  un)  not  strongly,  but  they  are  cJearl^  drawn,  and  tba  auaptnas 
of  the  main  current  cf  the  naiTalJTo— depending  aa  it  doea  upoa  Grace'a  oacri- 
fico  of  livr  fortune  fur  her  riiOmr'H  nske,  uiid  u]>on  h«r  itiib8«()uiint  raaolTtto 
break  olf  her  angsgement  tn 'VS^edderbum — te  sumuieut.  It  \a  not  harrowing, 
but  it  ia  enough :  wv  huvo  hnd  tuu  mucJi  loud  Di«lo-dr;inia  in  our  uovols,  and  a 
little  high  comedy  ia  refreshing.  Arnold  we  should,  perhaps,  guess  to  be  a 
portrait— not  a  copy,  but  uu  idouUzntiou  fouudvd  upon  thu  author's  knowledge 
of  aome  T«al  person. 

"  Oraoe'a  Fortune  "  contains  uo  proaahing,  no  proatng,  und  no  direot  moral ; 
bnt  the  moral  enggtetion  of  the  story  is  very  hign.  Probably  the  inajority  of 
IL'^ughtful  readers  will  find  the  ueiitral  eituatiou  toe  weak  for  the  strain  which 
ia  fut  upon  it,  and  will  Ihitik  Woddorbiim's  doubts  whether  Qraoe  loved  bim 

anite  well  enough  had  homv  fuundation,  in  ispite  of  the  too  obvious  bearing  of 
10"  nlunn"  tn  which  wi*  hnverfift  ired  in  testing  thestreDgtb  of  hor  dtlaohmont. 
A  more  pathetic  situation  thau  that  of  love  which  feels  oouud  to  refuae  the 
belnve>l  what  (he  bclov*^!  <-xpi>'tn,  and  what  the  love  itiwlf  i»  aching  to  give, 
cannqt  be  imugined ;  but  that  Grace  wua  justiited  in  taking  the  precis  courao 
flhe  did  in  fact  adopt,  iri  a  point  upon  vhioh  opiaionB  witl  largely  differ.  If  Iota 
be  merely  a  more  tender  aud  deeclT-seated  iaclinatiou  thau  any  other,  hriuging 
vith  it  jTATor  reaponsibilitiiM  ana  largor  prospects,  an  act  like  that  of  Grace  in 
dinniisiog  W«dd»rbam  nuty  be  nght    But— 

«  !■  thia  the  mighty  ooean  ?    Ts  thie  all  ?  " 

Perhaps  tt  iii  alt  in  high  nomrdy :  at  all  cventa  t}ie  question  in  too  large  for 
our  Utile  canvaa  here,  and  in  any  case  we  hope  to  hear  again  of  the  acoom- 
pliehed  author  of  "  Qroce'a  Fortuno." 

iiwrr  LUtU  PatpU.  liy  IIakrikt  BBEOnEtt  Stowe.  Author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Oabiu,"  &o.  &c.  London :  Sampaou  Low,  Sou,  aud  MiLrstuu ;  uud  liell  aud 
Daldy.     186". 

'  Lazy,  diHnnrftiTO.  "piebald  misMillany"  roRdcrs  are  pretty  certain  to  havs 

picked  up  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Stowe  is  very  happy  in  her  short  storip*  and 

iketcbes ;  for  sho  baa  writton  f>reat  numbers  of  thorn,  and  every  now  and  then 

I  Qh7  orou  the  path  of  such  readers.      This  little  volumo  is  a  collection  of 

^thilanm'a  pnpors,  which  scorn,  in  tho  first  instance,  to  have  boon  contributed  to 

iiia;;azine6 ;    and  deliifhltul  papers  thoy  are:    all  of  thorn  about  (uiLmals— the 

"  Hon  that  Kiitchod  Ducks.'  too  "  Nutcrackers  of  Nutcracker  Lodge,"  "  Hum, 

tile  Son  of  l)uz  "  (a  pot  hiimniiug-bird),  xkwi  tho  like.     Lliildrou  wdJ  not  catch 

ialf  the  humour  with  which  these  pretty  little  stories  are  brightened ;  but  there 

lis  more  thau  ouough  to  please  ihcm,  uud  wu  can  »iucL>roly  reoommoud  tho  book^ 

[It  was  worth  gettiugup  in  a  pi-etlierway,  and  alau  with  a  little  editorial  trouble. 

I  The  papem  appear  to  havo  houn  allowed  to  remain  juat  as  thoy  wore  first  print&d 

f— f.ff.,  n.  1(K),  "In  the  lii?t  imuibi-r  1  told  my  littln  frirU'la  shout  my  good  Aunt 

father. '     Ou  pagou  03  and  ItK)  there  srp  rvpetitiona  of  phrase  «uch  aa  must  l>fl 

excused  in  magawne  writing,  but  thi-y  are  tiot  ttgreaabln  in  a  book,  and  a  hltlo 

aorutiiiy  would  probably  diecovor  other  casas  in  which  the  workmanship  ueeda 

retouching.     There  aro,  fc^^  MianqiKt,  changi.m  from  the  find  person  itingiilar  to 

the  (irst  person  plural.     The  narrator  is  aometimea"!"  and  aometrmea  "we" 

in  the  same  ator^-.     We  hIiouM  have  liked  to  «e«  the  book  editi'd,  and  iMued  in 

a  hiLudsome  form,  with  a  better  title ;  but  publifuhors  aeem  scarcely  alire  to  the 

great  merit  there  often  it  in  Mra.  Stowe'e  briefer  uud  less  ambitious  pieces. 
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vgho'i  Life  and  AdxKttturtt.     Wy  Hot.ME  IjEK. 

H'jho  ondLitHf  Contfiit.    By  Uolme  Leb.    Louduu :  F.  Wiiroe  &  (Jo. 

AiXKUOBT  is  perhaps  tho  moKt  difHcuU  of  uU  forme  at  fiction.  Tbo  tuuipta- 
taon  to  i>ti-tktQ  points  for  iho  salco  of  complotimcM  is  groat,  and  toT}'  oflton  tho 
necewit)'  of  hinnanizmg,  througli  cynsoioiisly  pr*»ijing  upwai-d  Biid  forftarj  11 
moml  lo.*ion,  hna  tho  effect  of  so  cutting;  nnturo  in  twain,  that  noiUior  man  nor 
child  could  pretKrv4  interest  throu);)i  tliv  long  deUtil  iti  which  all  tHwiii^  ri>rcod 
MiTO  tho  inner  tmrpoee.  Sow  IIolroQ  hao's  oxfiniatcly  easy,  grocofiil  mutt  per 
of  -writing,  ancl  bi;r  miauto  k.iiywK'iljp:'  of  iiiitui-id  hii*lory.  Mivus  h'-i-  fiMiu  to'j 
ohviously  fiillinj-  into  thia  fault.  Yft  Tuflfujgbo,  tho  offapi-ing  of  MiilboiT>'  and 
Lupiiio,  wiJl  not  tUiiui  lutunwt  from  tbe  i;hUdrausomuchiuuvuathuuM  pil^friiu 
of  llmijiia,  baciLUBo  hi'ie  wa  havu  two  lines  of  iiitur&st  i-uuniiig  )>untllul,  lunl 
ditpating  tho  diiiin  uf  vndi  otliar  on  our  auticD,  The  hookii  uru  a  ^rt  of 
cro«ses  between  tho  "  \Vat<>r  Hubif**  "  and  "  DuuUngw  wilh  tlie  I'airitH*."  On 
the  wbolo.  m  profor  "  Tullougho's  Lifu ;"  thoni  is  kaa  ntnuuiu^  iu  it,  and  flomit 
of  the  foucbfii  ara  very  davttr.  Tbti  bunlu  axv  b^tautifully  illustrjiti^,  and 
should  in«)t  with  fiivour. 

*'  Tht  Hareat  of  a  QuiH  Ei/t."  tiiimre  Tltoughta  for  ltn«y  Ijirpe.  Br  the  Aathor 
of  "My  Study  OhaJr,"  "Mimngii,"  *c.  London  :  Tlu»  R^bgiyu*  Trart 
Society. 

Tat  titlo  of  thie  book  ia  borrow&d  from  WojdaworLh.  and  is  used  by  him  to 
describe  th«  "  random  truths*'  which  a  contam['lative  man,  who  u  tt  the  Mme 
time  &u  observci-  of  nataro,  Cftn  iiupurt,  ^thei«d  among  tho  "  ooiaiiuin  things 
that  round  utt  lie." 

And  tho  authoi-  has  sbowB  no  prosumptioii  in  adupLiug  the  vonla  im  his  titlo. 
IIo  huB  foUy  ju»tified  tho  loan  out  of  our  philosophic  [wet.  for  s  more  pleaaing 
aud  attractiTO  lut  of  cont«uiplfttion8  wu  havio  itulduin  »«uii.  Thuy  Mpptmrod.  tho 
author  telU  ub,  iu  the  paf^ea  of  the  f-ciuiic  Jfuur  aud  oflho  Huitd'iy  <il  //uiwf,  and 
vore  written  duriiig  the  inUTvuLH  of  pai'itJt  wurk.  Thov  aro  anuiigod  aoconliu^ 
to  tho  coai>to  of  the  uatuial  y«ar :  and  u-o  not  ri'titriutod  to  niiy  ouu  Uno  of 
thought,  roaming  over  nature  and  man,  culling  from  \iv'>*6  and  poetry  aimilitude 
aud  dluxtmtion :  aud  all  in  Lbt.'  healthy  utiuusphere  of  a  thoroughly  tonder  und 
Christian  hf^art. 

Nor  are  uthiT  and  matvriiil  illuBtralious  wauUng,  and  tboee  of  a  very  pluasiug 
kind.  The  wowtoubi  in  this,  a»  in  rnoHt  otlierti  of  the  Tract  Society 'a  choicer 
publications,  are  alinoat  uniformly  good.  Some  of  theHo  riso  iutu  excoUtmoD. 
and  aix)  <|ui1«  littlo  gems  in  their  way.  If  exampl(M  ate  wanted,  wa  would 
iuHtonce  the  Alpiuo  bit.  p,  210 ;  the  ralli'iiLion  of  the  inouataius,  p.  219;  the 
huating-pivw,  p.  21H. 

As  a  &vouraule  specimen  of  the  author'a  descriptiTe  style  we  would  cite  : — 

"  Lr-L  mft  «tt  cluim  unitrir  thin  network  of  tycn-mont  and  chf aUiut  boughs,  wh'le  tlin 
hint  palfihe*  of  tiuk'  sunlight  ni»vu  nbout  mu  uri  lliu  rank  and  droiv^bcd,  yut  iint  t  owing 
0IW :  let  aw  nt  down  nnder  the  baro  bougbH,  whilt*  th«  brown,  w«t,  innrrmi  Iwivei 
faudill*  by  tho  ride  nf  thv  nidon  sent,  and  uod'.T  the  barred  planic  Dint  ■tirrm  m  mv 
fooUtool.  I  daro  My  my  old  and  nn&iling  Mend  will  M^n  ccine  and  perch  naar  me,  hu» 
lorcr.aad  malchthe  oad cheery  Rleama  of  ■untight  with  Mil  cheery- Klc>aRisof  song.  Bird 
of  the  mild  dark  loving  ayi>,  nnd  quick  quint  motion,  and  warm  vnrimn-rod  br«a»t;  bird 
of  Hut  aoft  auog, — pcuHlon  nubduc^  now  to  tcitJi-nii'M,  hupo  thai  ban  lunk  to  patJpnce, 
eagBmcea  thatlH  merged  in  trauxiuiUily,— faithful  bird,  whoso  erory  tonu  and  mottoo. 
fitmilJAr  anil  bvetl,  Mema  to  fit  tho  winter  heart  aa  w«ll  aa  thn  njiring  fiincy, — thost- 
forvHut,  pfLadoniita  aongitani  of  tho  scjtritig.  that  now  are  flown,  tlivy  which  diuwuud  Ui 
my  car  thy  ijuivt  vmg  of  peace :  no,  not  even  lu  tho  dnya  when  the  oigbtingale'a 
thrilling  QttArance  mado  tho  world  aa  it  word  foil  of  the  on  substantia]  boautr  of  a 
drmm.  And  ao  now  I  frr-1  a  »nrt  of  right  to  the  vii\m  and  Mnifort  of  thy  trnniptil,  tin* 
&iliiig  attbrmnca,  whiii  Lhu  uvuiiMtci-nl  drauii  luu  p:i3.ii<i]  away,  and  the  diii<?ii<:luint4:il 
worlif  stands  naked.  'ITius,  while  you  are  youue<  0  my  fHonii!  and  all  Uio  bough* 
are  clothed,  and  all  the  birdjt  are  rin^ng,  ani  yuur  heart  makes  aiuwar  to  thu 
larelini^dfl  nnii  thi-  miisio,— donot  diAd.110,  then,  M  litt^n  tn  and  bo  hoed  thatquietar 
voacn  wliicb  lella,  iu  an  undertone,  verr  beautiful  if  attendc^il  l.>,  of  tho  lori?  of  ihA- 
Your  honrt,  if  yo«  kni?w  H,  cannot  roally  afford  to  tli^p-inw  with  it  whnn  «U  th*  woodj 
are  loud,  and  all  the  trees  are  green.  And  if  you  ilid  facar  and  iumd  and  love  it  then, 
ah,  how  exquirite,  how  refraohing,  how  mare  than  chomng  the  faithful  oouis  appaac. 


jIO  '^he  Contemporary  Revfew. 

M  TOO  nit  roodiUlTDg  ondor  «  palo  vinttt  itkjr,  aad  looldng  ut  liXaA,  \e»Siem  bongha, 
nnd  Uw  Kmgstor  dmww  oe&rer  to  joa  thnti,  finomij  you  aloni) !  " — (Pp.  2ST*8.) 

We  arc  niro  Uio  author,  Trboorer  he  b«-,  ^rill  not  lake  it  otharnrise  tbaa  as 

high  pmian,  vben  WO  so-j.  that  his  meditatioiiB  put  lu  coDtiauidly  iii  inind  oF 

the  vritiiigs  of  tho  Into  Rohert  Wilnon  y.nais :  and  odd  that  hiB  <ttyle  is  &«e 

^^from  dio  vohoiu   "old   bachelor"   croUibetB  or  thai  eoothliig  nod  deLi^itrtil 

The  book  u  an  admirable  one  for  a  preiseat,  whether  to  young  or  old :  and  iU 
tone  iH  of  that  trusting,  ninplo  reality  of  faith,  which  bltis«}«,  or  should  blea*, 
.ithQ  iuuer  houxt  ot  OTtoy  Ohnrtian  in  the  wide  world. 


Vn.— MBCELLAXEOOS. 

Flovert  and  FiiUvaU ;  or,  I>frertiOTi»  j'vr  the  Flrmil  jyetfrafinn  o/  Clutrehu.     "By 

W.  A..  JtARRerr,  of  St.  Paul's  CathedraL   Ix>ndon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge: 

Biving^tone.     1568. 

EZTBnsALi,Y,  thia  ia  a  Tory  boojitifiil  and  attraetive  liltLe  Tolutne.    If,  in  ita 

fiOotenta,  it  aeetaa  to  carry  the  ides  of  Uoral  onmmootnlioa  to  eomothiug  lik^ 

exceas,  our  ccnsiin  is  stAyed  t>y  the  thniight  that  thin  ii  our*  of  the  foilinffa  which 

**  lotLU  to  rirtuo'a  side ;"  and  that,  in  that  "  progreMtoo  by  antagouiKta  '  which 

^gorerna  small  thiols  and  Knat,  a  littlf>  oxoggeratioti  on  mm  side  in  all  hut 

I  Itidisponsablo  to  couaterbohiooo   the  preralo&t  neglect.     !Few,   we  tmagiiie, 

exi.«pt  thu  moiit  rabid  of  Puritao!*,  w>utd  soriouAly  obisct  to  the  timo-honoarM 

'  huUy  wliich  ajipoars  at  dliristnias  ;  but  it  would  bo  dilBoiilt  to  plead  any  Rpeoial 

[jpriviUijiwit  for  that  t«hritb  to  thti  >>xcl union  of  others ;  nnd  unl«8S  the  shining  fcaroa 

[laud  zod  bsrriee  are  to  bo  bainahed,  as  being  the  "  tbiit  eod"  of  a  "ritualist ** 

riradga,  or  dmatmiiA  ia  to  bo  marked  aa  the  onlj^  Mason  for  outward  »igu»  of 

1  ria^Lon,  other  fbettvals  and  other  flnwoi's  may  fairly  I'Qt  lU  tboir  plon  for  like 

nouour.     The  TOrk  of  ao  decorating  thu  bomcly  village  church,  ot  brioging 

[into  that  of  the  crowded  city  Htreot  tho««  children  of  fiiir  gardens  and  bnghc 

[,akieB,  is,  ut  loAvt,  au  iunocout  oi^ojiuont.      Like  ull  olouionta  of  roctbotic 

■worship,  it  may,  of  course,  occupy  in  some  rmnd^  a  pln.::o  of  uuduo  prominenoe ; 

but  if  woduuut  ojudL-mu  Ihi.'  "  uuuiung  wxrk"  of  tuu  ?-t:ulplur  or  the  archUooti 

the  "lilioA  of  the  field,'"  in  their  beautj',  may  well  be  tolf'tated. 

The  book  bufuru  us,  boddoe  givixig  twtmty-four  plates  of  vory  graooCul  and 

I  woll-exocut<'d  diwign.t,   aupplieH  UHioiil  hinta  for  Oin  onfLngi-ujeut  of  Sowent, 

f^booghs,  and  other  materials,  and  for  thoir  adapttitioa  to  tho  Mirious  seasoiu  dF 

^sT'btiri'h'n  ymr.     |{i.-<tirii-ioal  iintiM  <ju  llii*  bi.ilnry  of  fUiiiU  decoration,  oa  the 

Tarious  forms  of  crottsLd,  uu  tbu  emblQum  of  our  J^ord  aud  uf  the  saints,  on  tlio 

flowiT!)  and  jibiiit-s  diilioitcd  In  aiunta,  make  thn  lionk  a.  hmTuI  imuiual  of  otit- 

of'the-wiiy  iiifonauUou.     Iho  tloml  caleuckr,  c.y.,  Uiruws  light  on  ctomo  of  the 

,  popular  ii(uiii.-.»  of  cominAn  planU.  or  on  fiiCts  oonnectod  with  Uiuut.     Thus, 

MarwM  in  oounected  with  the  iVJunuuuiation ;    (he  Orntthjtj^itum,  va  Star  of 

f'Bvtiuahaia.  with  the  Kj'iphauy  ;    AHiuui.  [the  iM'k),  with  St.  Itavitl:  Herb 

'  Bnunot,  with  St.  Bum^dicta  day;  the  White  Lily  with  the  ViiiitatioD  of  the 

TitKin  {July  1!) ;  the  //yiTnrum,  or  St  John's  Wort,  with  St.  John  tho  Bfiptist ; 

the  Paaaioa-Uuwer,  with  Holy-erom  day;  the  common  Ptdma  Okritii,  with 

Palm  Sunday;  the  Trefoil  and  thq  I'iiJa  tricvi'-r  (Il<?art's-ca0Q),   with  Trinity 

Sunday.    In  mont  coam  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  connection  i»  «inply  one  of 

tame.    Tho  plant's  fiowering  ooincideB  roughly  with  the  aatnfs  day.    There  is 

no  principle  of  eymboliam  reoogniied ;  and,  cron  as  it  is.  the  combinotion  eomo- 

^"times  -nrgOB  os  the  ludiciooa,  when  wo  Qod  l^cbelors'  Buttons  dedicated  to 

['Bt.  JtaOM  tho  Loas,  and  Ursine  Oarllc  to  St.  Alphosu. 

Wc  ghuUvreoommond  tho  book  to  our  olcricol  roadura  as  an  appropriate  gift  to 
the  fiur  ana  willing  belpora  who  hare  made  their  chtu-ches  bright  for  Chnstsuut 
at  tho  ooit  of  two  or  throo  days  of  hard  labour  in  a  cold  church. 

The  Politiait  WrUin-/i  uf  Biehar-l  CV.t(Je»i.      Two  Volumes.     Second  Edition. 
LoodoiJ :  WilUam  Ilulgway ;  New  York  :  D.  Ajipleton  &  Co.     1S68. 

TtLJtT  this  ccdleotioQ  of  Ur.  Cobden'a  works  should  huve  reached  a  eeoond 
editiou  iti  this  country,  beeidotr  oito  in  .\mericu,  proTeii,  pcrbnjM^,  more  in  ftvoar 
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'tt  the  unpres*  whicb  bi»  bciticm  m  a  puUio  mui  have  left  upou  liio  nLomotin 
of  bia  couatrymen  than  of  the  mmts  of  the  works  tliemaelTea.  Uad  they  b«6D 
•iguvd  by  au  uukuowu.  wiitor,  it  aooiu*  difitcult  to  bvlioro  that  luijr,  oxoopi 
"  170^  and  is;wi,''  and  MpedaUy  "  How  Wars  ara  ftat  up  io  India,"  wooU  havs 
obtaiii4xl  thu  huiiuunt  uf  a  roptiut  »o  luiig  aJlor  pubUvatiuu,  unless  pwhopB  ■  ceii- 
tory  or  two  h«uoe  iu  soiae  eoUection  aiiswertiie  lo  that  uftho"  Somen  xraota" 
or  uis  "  HariaiaD  Miscellauy."  Xhougli  ooataiuiog  much  of  acute  obaorTBtiaD, 
and  just,  »otaetiiii««  punjient  aittumcnt,  they  derira  in  fiict  their  main  iiiterMfc 
iroiu  their  bearing'  on  Ur.  Cobaeu's  own  Ufo,  from  the  etde-lighta  which  they 
throw  ujxin  thi<  ttarulapnKiut  nF  hia  uiind.  Thiu  the  cuui  who,  in  bin  firitt 
pamphlet  on  "  Knclajid.  Iralsud,  aud  America,"  earned  tho  idotatrv  of  trade 
Ro  Tdrne  ii)  «Tite  that  "  onmrnerce  in  the  fjnind  penaces  whioh,  like  aoeneficeat 
medical  AiwcMTarr.  will  botto  to  inoculate  with  the  hoolthy  and  aarine  toate  for 
ctTUtxation  all  the  uations  of  the  world:"  that  "  not  a  bale  of  merchandise 
lesTee  our  ahoroi  but  it  bears  the  oeoda  of  intcUi^no  and  fruitful  thought  to 
the  membera  of  some  Use  onlighteaed  oommuuily,"  gtow  Latterly  to  denounce 
from  hie  place  in  Parliament  tho  "  eommerejal  spirit. 

The  true  wuy  of  looking'  at  Mr.  Cobdon'i  pamphlets  is  to  view  them  us  mere 
written  spoecbee.  As  sudt  thoy  serve  to  illnetmte,  though  they  are  fax  from 
completely  exhibiting,  the  uotaira  of  the  man :  bonoiit.  foarlon,  outapokea. 
thorouKfaly  doTOtod  to  a  few  mot  jprindplee,  yet  often  prejudioed  and  genatalty 
nairow,  and  of  whom  it  may  oe  said  that  tear  limTe  over  brought  to  bear  a  wider 
nnee  of  obiterTHtiou  and  keaner  powara  of  reasooing  '*P°''  ^  more  limited  stock 
of  ioeaa,— oorally  and  intitlloctually,  porhape,  En^un^s  hero-dupkeeper. 

Tho  praaeut  edition  is  enrickinl  wirli  au  iiilereetrnv  pnfiioe  to  the  Americaii 
ana  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  C  Bryant,  the  poet  and  jonmalist. 

Vnttntitnati't!  Joxim^a ;  vr,  Difnr*ttfi(i/tht  Modan  BaMvn.  By  James  Oue£»- 
woou.  Anther  of  "A  Ni^t  m  a  AVorUiotue."  Ac.  London:  Ward  and 
Uok. 

Tris  i»  Uanily  no  Imppy  a  titto  ts  mi^t  haTS  been  chnson  fur  this  ezcelleut 
volume,  Mtciiig  thst  it  tniggMt*  a  mere  dry.  anrplie%'c<l  dntnil  of  fitcts,  BJid  colls 
forth  a  tide  of  asBocialion^  alien  to  tliP  spirit  in  Tvhirh  it  ."hould  be  coud.  But 
Mr.  (iixKrnwood,  though  he  writes  in  n  cfoar,  untTiniipbi-d  rtyle,  is  alwiiyt*  fully 
alive  to  the  efl^t  hi.<i  storieB  ought  to  haro  upon  thi^  render.  Ity  his  very  reti- 
eanoe,  and  his  honost  desire  to  ivi  hin  picture  speak  fnr  i'.svlf,  Ke  o^n  awakens 
our  sympathies  more  powerfully  thj\n  could  posflbly  hivvn  been  tho  raso  ha^  ho 
dona  otherwise.  He  knows  ratr};«l,  wretched  London  thoroughly;  and  each 
page  proTOH  that "  iho  primf)  imfucomont"  toundert.ikingthc«ojouropy8wa8"a 
liking  ftit  the  Biihject. '  Mr.  Uroenwood  skilfully  thrown  mucli  of  tho  mattfir 
into  diiilogue,  most  probably  port  rc«l,  part  inrentcd.  It  is,  at  all  PTonts, 
uniformly  true  in  spirit,  and  gives  relief  to  hii^  dewriptions  of  poTi"rty  and 
rafferine.  and  filth  and  aciunlor.  Tho  akotchc-s  "Tho  IIoBpitnl-OatP."  "Mr. 
Itodd's  I)a[<t-yanl,"  and  •'  Ou  Board  Citiswa  B,"  arc  Gi'st-ratc.  Tho  book,  we 
hope,  will  be  widely  read,  as  it  deeorvos. 

A  Boot  about  VomiHifs  (.^•■AcofutMfm).    By  a    Uomber  of   the  Profession. 

Edmbof^h :  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

ftmwro/  /hivi'l  Stiiw.  /'till  »'/<•'■  "ft>i*  Tmfnfr^  St/tttm  o/ Hiluoitton,  By  the  Bar. 
William  Fh-WER    London:  James  Viabot*  Oo. 

As  wo  shall  see  in  a  moment,  tb^o  is  the  sigmticanca  of  cootxast  u 
coupling  these  hookn  togotbvr.  They  differ  from  ««ch  other  as  teaehing 
ana  training  cliffor.  Oiu*  dominie,  though  a  man  of  Bne  inaight,  whoaa 
thoughts  are  adronced,  and  whose  humour  is  as  fine  as  it  is  strong  and 
manly,  yr-t  rrg^oea  in  being  of  the  old  school  in  many  things.  He  luu  a 
salutary  dislike  fbr  "vouug  gentlemen"  io  jookotB;  and  houently  "goes  in" 
for  dne  do»cs  of  tho  birch,  or,  as  tho  Scotch  have  it,  the  tfurse.  Strant'iily 
enough,  the  t^utf  is  the  only  lino  on  which  our  dominie  would  circle  round  to 
meet  &[r.  Stow  -with  his  training  system.  The  tatvte  not  only  teaches  rcepoot, 
liut  develujw  a  hoaltbful  public  opimon,  which  is  just  aliltlo  pagan,  porhapA,  iu 
ite  first  aspect  Bnt  it  has  the  effect  of  making  a  boy  "  try  tal>ear  a  fluggiug 
vaU,"  and  is  tho  main  cause  iu  producing  "  a  sight  I  sometimes  see  in  our 
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his  inatnuamt  of  tortora.  taoirt  of  ooorae  lose  tba  power  on  acoonnt  of  vhich  b« 
Bpholda  hini.  Tb*  nukin  rinalifi cation  onr  dominie  Ftit;^;¥at«i  for  ■  tCKchsr  \*, 
Ukt  ha  abonld  knmr  moiT'  thui  his  pnptl,  and  hu  r^'ctuninctids  public  kIum^ 
becaoM  of  the  ton«  of  opiaion  tbat  preTail*  there.  TbouKh  som«tiinea  ioeon- 
utmt,  u  b«re,  the  dominie  is  hIvsts  liroly  stid  instnictivfi.  thtowingoat  most 
TBloAbla  practicml  hint*  in  the  lightMt  mumer.  NoriH  b«  withoat  ftu  exqtii«it« 
tottcb  of  p«tho«,  which  hen  uid  then  Tcr:gw  on  tho  po«tio. 

Ur.  David  Slow,  Uie  originator  of  the  traioilig  »f  8t4!ii),  «0«iiig  a  gfMt  deal  of 
miMiT  among'  the  poor  of  Qlaieow,  eamMtlr  aot  biniMlf  to  work  in  ord«r  to 
tma&y  the  evil,  lie  woo  foana  that  the  iflulta  wan  b^oad  his  power,  and  he 
then  aet  about  gathehnf^  the  children  together  and  twtcjiipg  them  on  Sunday*. 
Bat  the  ocdinair  Hu&day-Mibool  s^aUiin  wiw  uioit  defoctifo.  What  the  childiren 
Kained  at  echool  wmt  uudoue  by  what  ther  aaw  at  liomii.  This  aet  Mr.  Stow 
uuaking,  and  tho  rucult  was  a  tTvtem  oomiwundod  of  the  PMtaloKziaji  aud 
Laocaatrian  syKtemB,  nlDiuu^th  Mr.  Slow  had  not  lieord  c^,  or  at  all  emnta 
bad  not  studied,  cither.  He  made  \hxs  public  opinion  of  the  echool  do  th«  whole 
work  of  puniahiiMnt,  luid  utilixwd  Uih  "  Hympathy  of  itumb^n/'  an  diActplitiarv, 
in  ■  moat  remarkable  waj,  cDnadenng  Iho  material  on  which  ho  had  to  work. 
He  dervloped  the  nionitohal  Hyxlr'in,  iin<l  kfpt  all  eraployw).  t>oiu«  of  the 
wisest  and  moet  Ear-aeeinc'  remarka  on  child-natnra  we  have  ever  nad  are  oon- 
(ainod  in  tbi>t  volume,  which  is  wntt«a  in  a  aiiuplc,  Htraiich  I  forward  iiianner, 
yet  not  without  taato  and  elegance.  Mr.  Stow  in  hia  own  pArson  scenu  to  hare 
moHt  satiKfuctoriiy  Hulrod  thv  question,  "  Are  works  of  men,-y  ponible  in  a  buay 
city  life  .*  " 

CAfMMan  Adct^dart*  in  South  A/rint.     By  tho  Ruv.  Williax Ta YLOR.     Ijondou : 
Jackeoo,  Wiilford.  and  Uodder, 

Hr.  Tayluu  ta  a  member  of  the  Cuuferonco  in  ColifuriiLii,  and  hoe  spent  ths 
last  ton  or  (ilfivc-n  yoora  in  making:  porhaus  tliu  uiuat  uxtvuMvo  "  ersiigeUstic 
toiin  "  that  have  boon  placed  on  record  In  t)i)s  VDl^m(^  ho  relates  hi«  ndreo- 
tuns  while  truveraiog;  tho  Capo  <.'uluny,  KatEruiia,  aud  XutiU.  between  April 
and  Octob<>r,  IWIU.  There  be  oamc  moatlv  in  contact  with  members  of  the 
Wosleyiui  duuuuuuutiuu:  and,  u«  bo  (.uluulatus,  7,937  huuLj  "  nuro  brv)Ut;ht  to 
Gni,"  Ix-in^  etLlK<r  "Haved  imniediut«Ly  at  my  incotin^-t,"  or  "  saved  in.  tho 
dielricts  in  whiLli  I  lubourud  ainiultunQuuuIy  with  my  Kurviui-s  during  thu  pohud. 
of  Kflreii  miHiUiH."  Uin  narrative,  loi  well  lut  Ihe  fruiiLiniiM-tu^  to  hia  oook.afforda 
eTid(.'Qco  uf  thu  rostlose  enorgj*,  eelf-ruUimi'^.  &nd  Hti-aif^^Utforwiu'diieaB  of  hia ' 
cIiaracLcr ;  hi*  bimyant  gdod-hnmour,  tniiit  in  I'mvidvnoi,  mid  gftm^ral  n^ticf^noe 
oauuumiiiK  Cbriiitiiuis  of  difTercint  dc'iiominalionB.  carry  him  through  niaiiydiSl- 
OultiiH.  To  r<'viv«  X\\r\  Kriirilic  i»f  prDl'iMn^d  CbriKliiui*  ih  bi»  fipi-ciiil  work,  rather 
than  proacbiii^  to  the  n<>al]i(.'n,  whowt  luii|;uu^  bo  bos  not  nc(j)iirt!<L  As  a 
apecinifu  of  bin  miith'wl  of  o^arHlinii,  wv  print  the  fulloniiig  ahndj^ed  extract 
from  hie  uccouut  nf  wbut  \w  did  at  Uit(*ribri(fe  (p.  fl5)  :^ 

"On  Uondny  I  prr^ohcd  in  tho  Wcnlcyan  cb&pal.     Aft^r  pr«achins,  I  MpIaiMd  Iha 
onlerof  out  [imyor-mi'L-tingH  lui  (oUowh: — A  prnyrr^inHpdng  iihauUI   naro  mere  of  the 
■ocial  oleiuent  in  it  than  a  prKwhiaK  MrvJve.     Wv  Imvi'  iwo  tiiriLitiea  of  vrorahip  in  a 
prayui'-m^cUDK ;— public  amgin^r  in  Lbg  congregation  altiiraaU'lv  with  pni>-«^,  in  whieli 
oni)  penoTi  IrtvUit  nnilibly,  far  gonnnl  wonthip.    'Jlitn,  in  on  undcxtfino  which  need  not 
iiiterkm  wiUi  the  order  uud  ■utetnmty  of  tb«  umiia^  wonbip,  w«  (pre  the  largest 
Uborty  to  indiniiiml  olforta  to  bi-tnif  bouU  to  Chrliit,  .  .  The  low-toned  eonv«T™ation  to ' 
•wikon  who  may  bo  inquiring — What  iiiiul  I  do  to  be  saved  P — and  the  cantenl  bjaLola- 
tory  prayer  of  aynipnthir.ing  hauirU  i<K  luch,  do  not  indoiHl  produce  the  least  di^ord  in 
the  hannooy  of  iftmoral  worship.     Wo  have  nutbluf;  new  to  introduw,  but  rnthcr  (be 
old  KtntpU)  methodti  of  the  Qoopel.     Wo  nrc>  now  r««dy  to  conrareo  with  any  who  UA,' 
the  awuemfn^  of  iho  Holy  Spirit,  ludp  you  to  giupiile  with  your  dUScuIties,  t«U  yon'' 
how  wo  want  through  the  Mime  oideal  of  hardnGa^  darknMt,  eriof,  guilt,  despair,  Wf^  \ 
desire,  fear,  and  the  t«mble  awaying  between  two  mighty  roicea,  the  ona  attractnif ' 
tvwardK  Cbriiit,  the  othnr  rcpulling.  .  .  .  Wn  tat  %-ilHiic  to  mxnt  you  in  any  port  of  the 
hi>iuK' ;  but  wo  roc'iiiimoud  uU  thoiM)  who  haw  r-tolved  to  seek  tb^i  Lord  now  to  oomo 
Airward  to  thii  altar  of  prayer," 

ThoBOwho  oame  forward  on  tkcse  occasioBBand  made  &  eatisfiiotory  profession  I 
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iir»  eot  duwu  uh  "  baviug  fuuiid  pMen."  "coHTurtB,"  "Bavod."  Wlutther  Mr. 
Tiiylor'a  termiiiolug:)-  h»  cui-roct  i*  a  qii(»4tioti.  'lliaL  thu  result  of  .■•nt-li  a  pnic-cKS 
wiut  ^ood  tu  msny  of  bis  hearurs  wu  Uu  nut  douht ;  Imt  vrv  xhoulil  jiri'ter  Ui 
dti-tenlM  it  in  mora  mudtttt  vordit.  It  wuiilal  Ixi  Ktirdly  f>iir  to  iiinkt^  iXw  Tuyl'^r 
rtiipoDsiblo  fur  the  poruutu^tioo  uf  the  religious  fwUtigs  which  he  imqui-atifliitibly 
«xt'it«tl  in  hill  hivirtTB. 

Iti  Natal,  Ur.  Taylor  mut  Uinhop  Ooleow  (p.  -192);  and  it  wao  not  through 
any  liiickwardiisw  on  Mr.  'r)ivi<ii-s  purt.  tli«t  th<.<y  met  only  nDce.  Wlidnt  bIIow- 
ixxf  tba  jiorsoiiol  good  quxiUtic-i  oi  tho  biahop,  ho  tppoan*  tn  ham  fonnnd  a 
d«cid<HUy  iiafitvoiinildL'  ripiiiioti  uf  hi*  tcschto^,  and  of  the  imijority  at'  hi^ 
fwlloWDra  (p.  473). 

Thurv  is  uuch  (food  mattii-  ld  th«  diecoiu-eo  (p.  3fl  I ),  ooasiriiug  of  thirty  pages 
of  muiU  print,  which  ia  gi?4>n  bk  n  siMyrinicn  of  Mi-.  Tuvlor's  preaching  to  "taw 
hcuthwn;"  butsuivly  thelimitod  pa^A^ers  of  attoutiob  which  such  perwn^  poBsewa 
mtirt  hitTO  bcoii  Miix-ly  triod  by  it^  lon^h. 

Ou  the  whole,  we  commend  Uu»  voluiuo  to  roudi-ra  who  cuu  ovltIooIe  aa 
oeCAftLOnAl  AODiiatioiial  «tory,  BOme  ciigi-anugM  n-hi<-h  border  on  cooratinoss,  and 
ruthor  idioiitntio  phrascologj',  118  voutuitiLU^^  much  lo<ul  iufoniiiLtiuu,  combined 
with  a  Uvcly  account  of  the  personal  expenenou  of  a  xuiiUiu^  proacht-r. 


Vm.— GEllMAN  LITERATritE. 

['l%e  iattx  natiftit  in  fAu  unJ  thr /oliauiitf  Methu  art  tupjilieJ  tg  Mrttrn.  WlLI.IAUS  XStt 
NiiHOaTX,  llmrirtln  Ntml.  nmd  Meurn.  Amikk  St  Co.,  Bidfnnt  Slrttl,  Citrtnt  litirtUn.\ 

QttchickU  dfT  I/eaUehen  Sprnelu.     Von  JacwB  UitlMM.     Leipzig. 

Tins  work  wa."*  publi^ihwi  oiiginallyin  1S18,and  is  too  familinrto  uH  .sUidents 
of  philology  to  cull  for  any  detailed  accouut.  It  may  bo  iiut<id,  howo^tir, 
thai  this  th**  thini  edition  ineorpomtes  a  couaiderttblo  numbt-r  of  no(rt»  m»do 
by  Orimm  himiwll"  in  his  copy  of  th«  w^conil.  Aa  n-jfunla  the  «izo,  notwith- 
ilteldin^  tbeve  additions,  it  i^oittatnit  th^;  sumo  nuuiU-r  of  pages  lui  thn  necuud 
■  mtSoQf  and  the  pug*»  of  tho  two  coincido  exactly,  lion?,  ihouj^h  tho  method 
of  th«  book,  with  KM  iotcTOiLxturoof  cumpanitivuTOCiiliuIarios  of  all  tiio  objetrta 
that  etit«>r  into  nomad,  or  agricultural,  or  religious)  life,  and  its  trwitmi'd  011  tho 
ruLiliou.t  uud  I'haiigu^  uf  vowcU  aud  couaouauu,  aud  its  historical  diMiiiib-itioiLS 
OQ  the  trib*'?i  that  modo  up  tlio  groat  DcaUeh  pooiils.  umv  aeem  somctwhut  faulty 
iu  olaajuillcutioij,  tho  groups  iiru,  at  any  ruto.  wvll  duliiit.-d  ;  and  beiiide^tlia  table 
of  ooQtenta  ^oro  tn  a  fairly  oopiovt.^  iudox,  whiuh  onabloa  the  utudont  to  track 
out  ouy  word  or  subjout  uu  which  ho  uiuy  bo  twokbg  iufonuatiuii. 

TiTR  ilhi^tt'iouii  iiiiiriK  znontionod  in  the  above  notice  m<'fit.'«  us  imoft  agaia 
in  the  noreoii  of  iJr.  Tarl  L.  W.  Orimm  [wn  know  not  whether  related  to 
oithvruf  theBr"Bt  hrolhwnt)  iw  th«  editor  of  this  new  and  very  (.■"mplut"  inlilion 
of  Wilke's  Chtvia  tiui'iTrsttintiiili  fbitolo^ien,  whidihasoomo  toitafourtliand  last 
/luciruliis.  Thvwlitor,  on  the  title-pag^  and  in  his  preface,  profwM't'S  hj  liuve  fnund 
it  nooessary  to  mak>'  u  now  book  of  it.  Ho  hfu  ko]rt  in  view,  more  than  any 
preriouti  editor  hnd  duiio,  the  vanoua  readiaoa  of  the  grout  M-SS.,  inchuliiig  tho 
t>inaitio,  haa  paid  moru  attention  than  Wahl  to  illu^tratiTO  pa*<agii«3  from 
elawical  aathore,  and  to  tho  lunderiugn  of  Gret-k  words  in  Vulgate  or  palristio 
Latin,  h(u  troatod  tho  piirticlon  mori-  fully  and  utcurattly  th;iti  Jlr»t-(i"hnfiiilfir. 
This  flourish  of  trumpets  might,  porhaiWibavo  bucn  bL'ttvr  tiparod.  f.>r  •'good 
wine  ufiodit  no  bush:*'  but  tho  work  ii  really  goud.  and  s.-ums  mt>™  thorough 
than  that  of  any  otlior  New  Testamunt  loxioun  with  whiuh  -wo  aru  acquainted. 
Aa  being  in  Latiu,  too,  it  L-ommeiid^  itaelf  as  arailablo  fur  many  atudoots  of 
thoology  to  whom  a  (ivrman  Ivxicun  would  Ituvo  reuduriHl  but  litU>:i  holp. 

IFeWffftwcA  511  Pr,  Martin  LuVtm  IMuttcftvn  3chri/ltn.     Von  Va.  Utrrz. 

Lciipxig. 

Tnia  ifl,  in  plain  EngU^.a  "Tjuthor  Conoordanca"  in  six  or  eight  partHof  l&i 
pagM«ai:h,  which  iip[HHarn  to  u«  at  on<'-<j  tuo  narrow  iuit»»cop«,  luid  tt>i)fatl  in  its 
exeoation.  A  dictionary  of  thi>  Ocnn;iu  at'  the  nixtoonth  onntui-y  wijuld  bo  ■ 
useful  Doutributiou  tu  a  full  lexicon  of  the  wholo  language,  on  tho  pbiu  of 
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BJdagJKin'ft EpgUfth  oait.  nnd  might  oAsily  bo  tnado  on  a  ecalo  of  mneh 
OomtMcueM,  and  finiabej  with  mon  diacnnuBCDL  lliit  to  reproduro  1 
of  every  poMs^^  to  Luthor  ia  wlticfa  a  ^^Tcn  noon  or  Torb  ooonn.  bardsas 
with  lualeruda  of  which  much  ik  uooemttrily  saperfluom,  while  tb«  iibteiios 
»ny  illuBtntion  from  t-arUpr.  c(mtcmi>ornry,  or  later  vritcn  depriTca  tu  of  . 
Ufnit  which  llioy  mifibt  tliruw  oti  LuiLtir,  or  LuiLit  o&  thmn,  muI  tiioden 
imm.  trnong  ht»  inflnonoe  on  tlic  iWigtotu  or  Keaeral  phnaeolo^  of  (lie  period 
that  fvUuvK.  It  is  oofOBHEUiliad  lu  ut^  t>y  I'mwan-  ^  ilmur  ms  a  auspk'iuout  to 
Urimni'a  areat  "  W6rt£rfaacb,"  and  lu  aa'ch  it  viU  doubtleM  find  «  puce  in  nuMt 
poblic  UDd  eonw  privnUi  libiwios. 

tmaAnlntuw}  is  illiie^ti-uliid  lij-  twt.'1vu  p]utc«  in  fiic-tiiuilu,  und  will  bo  ta 
iifxrful  to  those  who  vant  n  briefi-i  ni^imul  tbnn  the  treatise  of  Monlfitucon. 
■A\-e«  a  clear  account  of  the-  t^ylosnf  writing  LharncterMieof  diffcri'iit  twnturie 
•lirfcls  tlui  remler  to  tbo  cbit^f  acivteihlo  «xum]ilus  of  tliem,  illiutraUj  tbu  trmun- j 
tioiis  K'twDut)  Uio  uncial  and  tbo  later  tMTfivt  Tenting  by  tjuciu^  liu  chuuf 
iiK  Ui«y  itirtH-L  Mu^  l«1t«ir  of  tbo  nlphntx.'!,  :iu<)  ^\vn,  Sai  ire  bavo  vaid,  htc> 
iif  nuiny  mnarkaWe  MSS,,  chiffly  of  the  luthir  type, 

Arehtt/iir  n'itttnttlia/lh'cftr  Erfi,r»K>iutty  dt*  Alttu  Tr»tnmatl4.    Ueno^egel 
Ton  l)r.  Adaluekt  Ubkx.    Ilalle. 
Tnin  Ajxhiv  ptiimiitMi  to  fti]ual  uiy  of  Hk  pretliK^oxwrs.     IV.  Filntt  contributv* 
an  ckbomto  mimograph  on  ifaa  **  EthnogTsphv  of  thf  Itcbn'irs."    This  is 
fuUiiwed   by  Uu)  Anthic  tmimliitioii  (3uiulta'ii}  uf   iIoni;u,  irilb  ii  (Itfrniati  vurnon 
uf  Chap.  J.,  and  notuB  hv  Dr.  t^<:hnKlcr.    Br.  Graf  contributes  Piut  I.  of  a  fail 
liiiilfirj-  «jf  tbw  tribu  of  Iji-vi ;  I*ivfo»<jr  Bilxig,  ;i  f<'W  vt^-mologiod  iiotim  on! 
biblical  jiTDpur  nnmoa.     Thix  Bvnopaut  of  its  contfntA  will  ahow  for  what  clanJ 
of  nriulcrH  it  in  luejuit,  :iiid  how  fiit-  it  i»  lllculy  tu  utnt.'t  their  wiuiU-     It  titrike*] 
UB,  boworer,  that  onrOerroan  fellnw-workcTii  in  thi^  liiiA  of  inquiry  would  b«1 
botttir  fur  r>-<^i|m>ixU»g,  in  iv^iurl  U>  tht;  works  of  l^i;l">h   UiblKnI  rchnlars, 
tbo  btiidr  which  the  bitter  bestow  w  abnndantJy  on  ihoin.     On  many  points, 
f.y.,  in  Ur.  Graf'M  pa]>f>r  ou  the  taribo  of  'Lo^i,  iiifoniuition  will  bo  found  in 
iirtid*^  in  Dr.  HinitVs  "Diftionaxy  of  the  Bihie  "  whid)  would  faa%-e  made  ' 
t»utuic-'nt  of  tlie  mbjpct.  mom  rompleto,  and  yot  be  Dcwms  not  evon  liware  of' 
tbo  existeom  of  nach  a  book  ;ia  that  whioh  has.  bivught  before  English  reodon 
iJw  roBolts  of  Gonnan  and  F.nglifili  (icholorship. 

ftrmmnaiik  der  Nauyruchtn  Spmehf.     Von  Xukodor  Noluese.      Leipue: 

T.  I>.  Woigel.     1888. 
TitK  pnbliration,  by  bo  competent  a  scholar  aa  Ndldeke,  of  a  grammar  of  tht  ( 
modoru  ^yriac,  aa  fipoken  by  tho  Nestorian*  and  JacobitM  of  the  rcf*ions  of' 
Turkey  and  Persia  1^'in;;  to  the   northtrard  of  Meaopotanua,  is  a   valuable 
oontribution  to  tbo  lu6t<ir>-  of  tho  Semitic  languages.     W»  cau  now  iroco  tba 


rathoi-  than  a  direct  roprceantativo  of  SiTiac  proper,  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
more  olosely  related  than  to  nuy  otbor  i?etmtio  buiguago  or  dialoct  IL  la 
unfortttnato  that  the  eourcc^  ore  very  limited,  and  moetlv  tranalationa,  by  lb« 
American  ntiantonarioa  otttablisbeit  at  VrmiyL'h,  of  Uui  Uiblc,  and  of  t'urt^fn 
Writinga  of  ERglisb  theologj',  the  latLor  essentially  no  (Uffcroiit  in  their  point  nt 
view  ftwiri  ariylniug  Semitic,  or  tvou  Oric^ntal,  that  tdionw  must  often  be  distorted 
by  a  trauxlabir,  bowQi'er  thorou^^Lty  acquaiutod  with  thv  languagfe.  It  io  righl 
to  add  that  Niildeke  aclcnuwledgea  the  oennoee  of  Stoddard's  grammar  and  F. 
JdiilWn  vocabulary. 

0«*-AfVAfa    <lfr    /tmaitMtKt    in    Unlien,       Von    Jaood    UOftOEnAUnT.       Mit 

Illu&lTationi.-u. 
fMheiii  oii'l  KIM  Ztit.    Von  Dr.  ALVRfcTJ  WoLTM.orx. 

\ii:  re).-i^t  ttmt  wo  ha\-a  not  l)oi<n  abW  In  (fiv"  Ihfjo';  book*  all  tho  time  tbey 
deaervtv  Itolh  nro  of  that  kind  of  Gortnan  works  which  may  be  aaid  lo  rc<]uire 
Oeman  retulxiiF:  and  when  w<f  look  at  the  carefullv-ortU'rcd  bookKnnilchapIcTK, 
and  the  mnftsra  of  rpfcrcnco,  oflcn  to  works  wo  navo  not  neon— when  wk  look 
oip-cr  well-drawn  plana  und  hard-and-eharp  woodcuto,  unattructiTO  but  in  clear' i 
faoaimilo  or  true  pOTKp&ctiTO— wbon,  mareorer.  we  find  capital  noeonnta  ojf  I 
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fAiir  own  fuvotiriU)  linildings  »sil    picturm— WB  ackniTwIsdg«,  tridi   a  hearty 

fj<Kl-vUl,  that  Profiaaenr  Liibbo,  Herr  BarcUiardt,  sad  Dr.  .AU'rcd  WoUmsmi 
now  a  KtwA  dml  more  of  their  KutnwtH  tluui  ve  do. 
I  Tho  lustorv  of  Eonsiiennoo  Arcfiiteoturo  is  Trritton  to  ooniplet«  tha  wrics  of 
|-Kii;;lBr'«  worts.  Dr.  Ltibko  pavs  a  p-acefol  tributs  to  th<>  memoiy  of  >i  writer 
Ivbo  is  prrhain  best  kiioim  of  atl  iuroigii  uuthors  on  iirt  io  this  eomttiy. 
'"hii  hiiitory  Is  su  impartial  viev  of  BeuauBano?  builiiitie — there  U  no  partisui- 
lip,  cxtrtMoty  nono  of  that  hatrod  (Aam)  of  Gothic  which  prorailod  in  Italy 
Dwaxda  the  eod  of  tho  nxteenth  oeotury.  Now-ii-day«  wo  oro  ail  awastiitg  tov 
'bhummoco  of  Eiighah.  French,  and  Gt^rnun  Gothic;'  «nd  this  IomIa  lUto  our 
■uthor's  true  obocrratioD,  that  QotfaieuidftUarchit«vturo  of  tbo  groat citiwwtto 
AoiQQiitic,  ciTic,  «nd  naticiiial  in  its  feeUns:,  rather  than  roli^otu.  "  [q  free 
^cUiet  munioipiil  prido  aooka  to  gratify  itsolf&ad  oxecl  \\t  ncighbuunt  Weomo 
at  effort  itt  cathedral-buildiiig.  Unaided  dovotioii  in  Kubji!<:t  to  otuullations, 
1  dccIincH  Undortitoiiiilufiuco  uf  civic  oontributtonx  and  tJLXCfl."  Thi«exa£tlr 
f^iaUs  in  with  Mr.  Itu-ikitrit  ■tatain«iit.  Uinl  tlix  l-'ivnch  catttudi-iil  tow«t«  worn 
liuiU  io  uuiehboui'ly  rivalry,  mncb  like  thut  of  a  criokot  mutch. 

W*  arft  plmHEHl,  in  our  inKMMuirily  hiutty  riww  of  this  bunk,  Io  htnw  found  «» 
mcn;^  eoincidoocDB  of  thought  botwoen  our  own  mnntrytniin  and  these  learned 
raud  impartiul  (jomuiii  impiirors,  who  do  not  iwom  to  be  awaro  of  hi«  existence- 
rVbc  iieae«Bity  that  a  pmat  architect  shmild  ha  a  anUntor  or  painter  i.i  erAduoJty 
I'Deiug  imprflKHod  on  tu  by  Mr.  Bunkin  lit  homo;  and  Herr  BureUiarat  quotes 
^Ghiberti'srRinark  on  Giotto  to  the  Ramo  purpoao,  >*  Quondo  la  natarn  rnolo 
'fooitovdoro  alcuna  cosa,  la  concede  senza  veruna  ararizia."  Chi  this  ho  makes  a 
|o&pitAl  obneiTation,  to  tho  otfed  that  "  Iho  num^-itidodneiM  of  most  of  the  earlier 
|.Brti<ts,  which  is  quite  u  riddle  to  our  ago  of  diriaion  of  labmir,  waa  of  cxtru- 
lordinary  Taloe   in  arcbitoclunt when  architect  imro  aUo  tculpton. 

C winters,  and  cnrvers  in  wood:  accustomed  to  oxiireaa  form  in  orery  way." 
lur  authors  have  n  fooling;  for  Venico  whivh  roiuinOH  one  of  Kir.  Buxkin's  tluid 
rork.     "  Venice,"  they  say,  "is  almost  untiivly  «k'ut  (in  tbo  oxprossion  of 

?w  architectural  spirit  about  MiO) Wo' Venedig  spricht,  iimtm  seino 

rarto  fim  stolsMtt^n." 

E.T  two  Ghapti>r»  on  the  mouuinonlid  vpirit  of  Italian  architvcturo,  and 

ltd  of  patrons  and  arehitecta,  &o.,  the  oariy  llcnnioHance  is  tnuied  to  the 

iiv  when  it«  k>vor»  £ually  declared   agaiiut  Oothio  aa    barbarous  beyond 

^durance.    There  are  chaptcni  on  \'itrann9  and  the  mediaaral  atndy  of  his 

iiouthu  "compositiun"  of  chundwi),jnlac«e,hoH]iit(Ua,  bridges,  una  ^-iUaa: 

baths,  gardens,  carrinR  in  atone,  dtionrative  *rulpt»r<>,  ii-on  mid  woodwork. 

latod  pav(nDeiita,fsfiwe-))«iiutine,andBtucco.  on  Uuftt<^l.  Oiov&uuidn  I'dinu. 

id  OinqQa-Cento,  on  lumituro  and  pogeanta,  triumphal  orch'-H,  and  tfaoatroH. 

Lit  are  lUustrutud  in  that  clear  uud  workman-like  miuinor  of  wc^d-onifravinii; 

rhieh  i«  mi  fur  l'«4  iittr:ictivo  uid  mi  much  mora  rt-aDy  dt^Mm.)ito  than  our  on-n 

'eflbotiTc"  stylo.     Sudi  Imildingn  are  t^electfld   for  exnmploH,  us   8tu  Maria 

sUa  Orazia  at  Milan,  the  interior  of  ^  /.iirrjtri;i  at  Vctihx,  uiid  H.  Lonmui 

!  Fkovnco.    Farticuljir  oltcntion  \a  dnwn  to  titu  chii'f  cim^truciive  cxoi>llenn' 

,  _  the  Benaiamnco,  derived  bom  the  oulheihal  at  rifia,  or  one  mipbt  Knr  from 

,8t.  Siiphin  itsnif— thnuBBof  the  round  dome  (or  polyKoruil  roof,f»at^ta  Kt.doUa 

Cn-izie}  over  the  square  substructure.     Yenetiaii  and  other  earoopbagi  uro  da- 

1.  with  two  pre-eminently  good  iUnstratioaa— onOTOiy  amoll  one  of  tlie  most 

a«QtL>d  type  of  the  later  puru  Oothio  ^^vca  ao  woodarfuUy  deecribtxl  in  the 

,  volume  <rf  the  "  Storioa  of  Vonite,"— another  of  a  grandly-carved  Floran- 

riiiie  sarcophagus  in  Sta  Croce  (pp.  383,  M).  Tbo  work  aeems  to  ua  to  deserve  bo 

Eln  OS  carefully  rend  ua  it  is  well  and  laboriouiily  written. 

I;  We  bad  rather  lic-ar  of  the  German  Hefannauon  than  the  Italiui  Booaisnnce ; 
rand  one  of  the  earlit.-r  and  most  imjiortaiit  chaptt-Ts  of  Dr.  AUrcd  WoltmonaV 
^seoond  volume  of  "Holbein  and  bifi  Times."  enubloa  us  to  croaa  tho  Alps  to 
ffiasle,  and  indoed  to  England.  "Hiis  book  appears  to  u«  about  as  well  written 
Tuid  iUoetimtcd  aj>  a  book  ncod  h^.  It  him  no  index,  but  thu  aiialyww  at  the 
la  of  ltd  ohaptoni  do  nlmntrt  ax  w«ll.  It.t  three  main  di^-iHitinji  01*0  Ilolbein'a 
indupncv  on  the  B^'irmntion  :  a  Ifin^  and  interostin^  account  of  tbo  Tiuioup 
"  |lan«r<tof  T)iMth,"ol'whi(Oi  bis^-aat  freaco<iu  thfleloi'rtiTw-.dlat  llaale  wan  the 
„Tepreeentat)Te  work  :  and  the  fltoryof  the  rest  of  hin  life  and  wurkat?  a.  portruit- 
^amter,  epeot  nlmoat  mitiroly  in  Kni'l&iid.  Thi»  reuch«K  im  nt  oxactly  tlio  right 
time.     A  year  ago  little  more  was  popularly  known  about  thu  Swuts  niiiSer 
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than  that  be  pniiitc>d  a  T>anoR  of  Death,  and  Tsiiutu  portmitB  of  Henry  VIII. 
We  liav*"  now  not  only  (.■jitalot^iivl,  biit  vt"ry  many  nf  wn  hKTO  •eMl,hJM  principul 
works  in  this  cniintry.  tluuiki*  to  tho  National  Porlmt  Exhibition,  to  which 
iJr.  WnltmBiiii  oftpti  relV-n*.  Wwhnvo  to  thiitik  him  in  purticuUr  for  tho  wtH"!- 
cut  of  a  cartoun,  for  an  uiiBiiinlieil  fresco,  of  Koni-v  VIII.  and  his  fathtT ;  Iiut 
tJiomo«t  vnlnaV>le  illustratiniiP«arBthi>w,<  of  thf*  "  Abln«*-h;md*l,"or  Iiirtiiljecnw*- 
shopt  and  of  Chrii^t  Anco|)linp  htimblo  vorttliimMira  and  ivjooting  popoa  and 
(IcKlors.  Mitltiplied  as  these  verv  by  the  prew^,  they  must  hu.vi>  l»-i>n  felt  ns  un 
cvoi'-roBdy  wuiipnii  in  the  Iiandx  nf  tho  new  t«aobeni,  which  tnado  them  aivayM 
moroand  more  fonnidable  io  their  appeal  to  the  people.  Woodcut  and  freeoo  took 
mtpattons  out  of  the  oxcludvo  hnndling  of  doctors  ana  Hchoolmeo.  For  exainple, 
the  Indulgenvo-fthop  is  a  i^nweiful  aas^lioii  of  the  efficacy  of  personal  rep«^taooe 
und  prnyor,  on  which  all  l*rotp.4tAntiTtin  turns.  On  one  »ido.  hnrinem  is  going 
ou.  The  bejTvar  w  crj-ing  to  the  monk  in  vain  for  CorgivwieeB  of  sins — ^tbo9» 
who  r/iH  pay  urc  paTing.  and  money  down  is  th*  »triot  order  of  tho  day.  On 
the  other,  lh«  ••  Otfi-'n  Syndsr" — as  w«  ondcrstaml  it,  the  self-convicted  man 
frof'ly  conf^-titiing  his  sin— is  followingr  I>avid  and  Mantt«c».  who  knoel  before 
C3imt.  This  i»  tho  pniotical  sido  of  tho  Kuforuintion.  It^  speeutatiTO  aide  vt 
TOpreeented  in  "  Chnatus  dns  wahi-e  liicht  " — Ibo  lamp  of  IVuth  separates  two 
aidem.  By  it  staiitU  thf  I^n).  with  willing  fullowun  orowdina  to  Uim.  laity 
and  cltirgy  and  wuuhmi.  Ha  Jti  girinff  them  sight.  On  the  other  port,  popee, 
cardiniilif,  mook^,  lunl  duc^ton;,  all  blind,  un-  k-uiling  e^toh  otliur  away  among 
dark  niountairH  (whiih  imnirid  one  of  Uih  "  Klgrim'c  Pnigreaa").  Thc^ara  led 
by  Pinto  und  Aristotle,  the  fin-t  uf  whom  hu^  just  fnlluu  into  a  pit.  und  tho 
other  (dnt-tio^  "  lilct*  o  nialijcnitnt  and  n  tiirliaiiM  Turk")  is  following  him.  Thin 
poinu  to  thu  fiielins  of  tho  limn  agninat  philosophy,  ttTsely  exproMvd  by  Mr. 
Mauni'M :  ''  Mun  wiw  thut  tbu|to|H.-i(  worii{(in'«rn(.icl  oy  the  doctora,  and  thedoctora 
liy  tho  Ontepori(.\s." 

The  jimriiL'y  to  Mn^lund  in  Ihn  wiiiLor  nf  1.527;  Ki:w>mu»' wen«Oonb.'ntod 
aoeouol  of  Engliwhrnen  as  a  body ;  his  unlimited  lulmiration  of  the  wwmnn, 
th^ir  beiLuty,  good  mnnnifrit,  and  iiiDriilit ;  Lb(>  "  riio  gvn»g  gMprioacii*  Sitt«"  of 
a  ki.tM  at  nii'cLinf;  luul  pnvting,  hi.'*  duliuht  that  llmt  priu'mrling  wiu  nctuallv 
oxpuct«<d  of  strsnmnv :  l^ir  Thoinaii  More  and  his  houeohold — aro  all  dnlv 
dcwcribtfd  in  OiiipttTH  VI,  nnd  VII.     Tho  iiiformiLtion  iihout  llollwin's  Knglisli 

Crtruits  is  full,  and  ahows  luoat  coQHcientioii?  liihour,  or  rather  labour  of 
re.  TJiiit  and  th*  Dance  of  Ilenth.  and  ila  relwtion  to  Orcagna's  works,  and 
through  him  to  thft  Dyzaiitinec<,*  would  n(!cnpy  far  mnnj  than  our  permitted 
fpiicL',  Tho  nd.'ition  l)elw»(>n  HoIlH-iii  xnd  lluror  (who  died  fifteen  yean  beforv 
HoH>(>in  pfrinhi^d  in  Londun  by  thi»  poittilt-^nco  of  I-M;*]  is  worthy  of  real  atten- 
tion, llolU-iu  carried  on  the  tortih  which  fell  from  Durer's  hand  with  the 
^-igour  of  a  man  of  tho  p«oplc,  with  tuo  full  powor  of  tho  Ilcflliat  ecbool.  and 
iti'40  with  a  aonae  of  natural  beauty  of  form  unknown  in  the  north  ninoe  tho 
days  of  Van  Fvck.  Hir*  powor  owr  Iwauty  was  original :  ho  gained  nothing 
fmn)  Italy.  iJev^nnioR  from  thE<  feelings  and  thoughts  of  Oennan  folk,  lua 
influonce  has  cxtondod  ovct  tho  world,  Durer'a  rango  is  as  wide,  but  ho  is 
bo«t  understood — fun  only  be  understood  entirtly — by  German*,  "  who  lore 
him  even  for  his  faults,  bocousc  thoyarc  lo  truly  (lorman." 

Dt  Btirvnfe  Dmnrt  dr  Vcruiamio  Phiiotnphia.  Rcripnit  AunuBTCH  DoiUiEit, 
Di'.  Phil,  llerolini,  siDrcTT.XVTl.  Prost«.t  spud  Wilh.  Tlettz. 
Tms  is  confessedly  the  work  of  a  yonng  writpr.  In  Oormany  tho  ftiture 
litteralmy  g«n<>rnl1y  bnginx  with  a  monograph  of  some  great  philosopher. 
Dr.  Domer  haa  mode  choice  of  Bacon.  After  an  nccouat  of  Tlaoon's  life  thtre 
foUow"  an  cstci.'llent  exposition  of  his  philosophy  and  a  discourse  of  tho  time  in 
which  ha  livod.  The  writer  concludes  by  showing  tho  influonce  of  Bacon  on 
IIoblN^a  and  lyocke. 

Kogik  uud  Metajihytik.  Von  Dr.  LlcoyiiAKU  EAUiTa.  Erlangen:  Vwlag  too 
Andreas  Deichurt.  18BH. 
Dh.  Riiirs  is  Profea'wr  cif  I'hiiusophy  in  the  Lyceum  of  Speyer.  This  is 
the  flnt  port,  which  cuusiets  of  a  Doctrine  of  Knowledge,  a  History  of  Logio> 
and  a  System  of  Ix>gic.  I>r.  Rabus  has  all  tho  itDtnenee  learning  and  industrj' 
which  we  gouarally  tiupposa  necossary  to  oonatitutn  a  OM-man  profoMor.  At 
the  end  of  thiit  voluni'i  ih  a  lint  of  nil  tho  writers  ou  XiogiOt  £rgm  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  to  Mill  and  Mansol,  Whately  and  Whowoll. 

•  Beferred  to  in  OsnUmpontry  Sfvme,  voL  ii.  p.  70. 
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"a^tholagiMhe  Britfe.    Von  Dr.  JonAN^  KnrAnn  EnnvASW.    Tjeipxig :  TwUig 

voii  Carl  Oeibel.     18U3. 
Tms   is     the    tliini     impraved    liiid    onlarguil    (nHtion    of    Ui«    eharroing 
'•  Psj-chological  letters"  of  Prufesaur  Enlmanii,  of  the  UuiTeEBiby  of  HoUe- 
'Wittenborg.     Dr.  Erdinnnii  la  unl  ouly  &  bsllAvor  io  German  philosophy,  butui 
himself  ft  genuLUQ  Tflubiuic  pbilosophar. 

^hiletophi*^  ikhriftmi.  Vou  Xh.  Kkaxz  UoHiiAyy.  l^rloiigeu, :  Vorlo^  von 
jVndreas.BoioliBrt,  1 8G8, 
Tnis  u  tho  Drrt  volumo  of  tlio  tioUoL-led  i'hUtwophical  WritiDga  of  Dr. 
UolTmami,  the  learned  pntfeaaor  of  the  (.'^ttholic  Uni7cr«Lty  of  Wurl/biirg.  Thoy 
ajv  dodivawd  to  ihu  iihiulutt  uf  hto  "u^vor-tu-bo-furgotUm  t«acher  and  mostor. 
Franx  von  Baad«r."  Baader  wax  »  dUciple  of  Schelliiig,  and  like  \ov«li«  and 
some  otbor  of  hit)  mystical  diHciploa,  oxcrted  an  influence  over  the  thinking 
miodaof  the  OathoUc  portiuti  of  (fermaii)-.  Ih-.  Hofl^anii's  workit  iiro  of  great 
intoTMt,  aa  aboiring  vnat  an  oameBt  CamuHc  profesBor  haa  to  say  on  modem 
pbiloeaphtcal  IhongbL 

Johann  Martin  Litppenher'j,     Eino  Biographincho  Schilderung,  von  El-iHl> 

Tma  ia  a  ploii^aiit,  guastping  littlu  raumoir,  vrtHim  in  a  rather  florid  at^lo, 
and  duligliuri^  to  dwell  uiKjii  thi»  vu-yiiig  luoudit,  fiT«t  Ion*,  eurlj' frivudskipB, 
domestic  bappinose,  raUgiouK  i^motiuiui,  and  aeutjmantal  aide  geiierally  of  one 
wbom  ve  have  hitbortu  nhii'JIy  knon-n,  as  nu  tiniiliUt  biaturiau  uni  anjhwolugiBt, 
and  very  dry  writer.  Thia  Liography,  at  all  evonta,  ia  not  dry  ;  it  is  amusingly 
full  of  llitt  msukI  biogni|i]i.icuI  <<ii  thuxiusia  U*  which  tb«  uiinuUwt  Inddeutor 
poreo&al  peculiiirity  apni^ar^  boundleKslv  Aignifirant.  Lappenhnrg  wna  nmily 
uducated  in  Qdiiiburgli,  tspvat  a  t;oou  dual  of  time  iu  Eu(;laiid,  nuil  had 
nnmaroos  frienda  in  thiii  crumtrj-.  Indeed,  tlio  eonoralily  of  us  owe  our 
twiuaintaace  with  him  uiuiuly  to  hiii  work  uu  early  Britisa  history,  ^uib, 
howerer,  aa  dcriirt)  to  knov  more  of  bis  oharaot«r  aud  ochicvoinontn  n-ill  find 
them  cooficieQtiouiily  recorded  and  loviu^^ly  couunented  upon  by  Ucrr  Mc-yori 
and  to  some  of  ua  it  may  be  a  further  recomuiendaliou  to  Knov  that  tlio  wnjk 
IB  written  in  vor}*  oa»y  Gorman. 

S€hilltT»  SStnmtlKhv  S'./iri/Un:  Oiaiorlicht-kritiscliB  A»»gnbe.  Stuttgart: 
Verlag  dar  J,  O.  (Vitla'schen  I{iii-hhan<niiiig. 
Srcn  B  work  us  this  abon-s  uk  liow  Enuly  ScLtlk<r  hoMs  hjs  ground  in  the 
loTo  and  Tonsrattan  of  Qonnanv-  ThiM  i.-*  not  only  un  Edition  dr  tuxf.  of  the 
gr^t  writer's  mUoctiTS  works,  out  an  elabonite  hiHtorit-ul  and  critical  accoant 
of  thoin,  t«  which  no  fiiwiT  tbitn  wvtn  Ifanii^d  lonii  havo  I'oiitrilmtwi  tlia  rosuiti* 
of  their  raee&rch  and  analysis.  The  two  volumes  now  otfered  to  the  publia 
nierely  briiig  us  down  bo  \~'H-i,  and  include  only  tb»  ciarlic.itt  of  bchillerV  widely- 
known  prodaotions — his  play  of  "  Tbo  Robbers" 

Ot-fMchte  (Itr  Sifhtnj3hri<jtn  Knv^s.  Vou  AKSyLDSaiAEFEB.  Itorlin:  W.  Elerts. 
KxoLismjrs,  ao  soon  after  the  wurk  of  their  countryman.  Oarlyle,  will 
hardly  bo  dispose  to  outor  uu  a  uuw  history  of  FnMvnc  the  Uruat,  or  of  the 
•evea  yearn'  wiir.  There  may  be  aome,  however,  who  will  have  had  their  iuter«.'«t 
awakened,  and  thoir  appetite  ouly  i^hurp'.'ned,  nut  Kntiutod,  by  Mr.  Carlyle's 
Tohiine».  Tu  those  wo  rocommond  M.  Srhacfor's  work.  It  ie  to  be  containod 
in  two  volumes.  The  Ctst,  which  has  just  uppuarod,  brings  dowu  tfaeliistur>'  to 
ttho  battle  of  Leuthoo. 

Atii  drm  Nnchlaear  Friairicht  r-ou  Ofnt.  Wion. 
Tux  uame  of  Vun  G«dz  is  remitmberod  amongtic  us  ae  that  of  a  statutch 
champion  (in  titerature  and  diplomacy)  of  the  BourbonK.  Wo  have  h^re  two 
Tolnmefl  of  his  luCtan  and  uLlior  roniatus.  They  will,  doubtless,  be  useful  to 
the  hiaborian  of  the  last  ago.  Wo  cannot  help  noticing  tho  bi>autiful  ruauuer  iu 
which  they  ore  printed.  Bat  how  m  it  that,  while  the  jireNAai  of  Vraiiou  and 
Vienna  fai*  aurpeuM  our  own  in  elegance  of  priiitinj*.  the  fori'ign  boi^ikaetler 
sniflU  in  leaving  his  ologaul  vulumi-s  without  any  prot«ctiou  fnini  the  binder, 
tbut  Ihey  fidl  to  piecea  the  moment  thoy  aro  tut  open  ''  We  English  are 
more  uiilitarian  bore.  Our  books  oume  to  u«  in  a  ahape  iu  which  thoy  cou  at 
0DC9  b«  used  and  handled. 

Sildrr  aut  dtr  dtidKhm  Vtrgaitgrnf.rit.     Von  GCBTAV  Fbeytao.     Ijeipaig: 

S.  IliizeL 
QUSTAT  FixttjLQ  IB  now  BO  well  known  and  widely  popular  amongst  us 
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thftt  it  u  anaoaeasary  to  do  more  tlian  briefly  call  ttteuUon  to  Uio  appMraace  of 
two  new  Toltiiae«  of  his  opirited  raprntentatioiiit  of  Ucrinan  iif»  in  Lho  intddlu 
HgoA.  Of  thoeo  TolomM  one  dcada  vith  the  century  of  tho  Hefonnatioti,  and  will 
be  found  full  of  iot«nM  uit«ra«t. 

CiimtomathieProreit^h.arrotnjiayni^d'uueOntmmnirtttd'uhGtoeMirt.  PitrSJUlC 
ilAHrecH.  Elbirrfold :  U.  L.  Pridoriks. 
A  MOBi*  ac««[rtable  book  to  any  usd  deetnnui  of  making  an  aoquajotanoa  with 
Froveovol  litersturo.  Wo  bavo  "«leea»t  extinobs,"  aa  tbnj- may  jMirhapn  be 
called,  Bocomponiod  by  a  ^ioeexrr,  both  French  and  (i«rDian.  We  may 
UMTofore  driiJc  at  the  fbiintiun-liaan,  and  qnit«  enoin^h,  and  very  easily. 

M^n  trder  Atrnfit^ij.  'Wandcrunf^n  in  (iriechonland  von  UaXIUJUax  I. 
LtijjtEig:  Uuuckor  and  UumUoL 
Tni9  liricf  narratiToof  a  tour  in  Greeee,  taken  ia  1K5U  by  the  Archduke 
Fardiuand  JdaJumiUBn,  thun  a  youth  of  oi^bbevn.  was  not  included  by  hia  i 
th«  records  ofhia  life,  printed  for  privfttfl  aroulation  nniongst  hi»  near  relativ 
and  intimate  friends,  and,  a»  our  luudi-rsiux'kwarD,  recently  ^iven  to  the  pabUei 
be  himaolf  modCAtly  looking  upon  this  eiu-ly  diarj-  H:*  too  insi-niiGcant  a  nrodr"" 
tjon  to  Bubmit  evi'ii  to  the  kindly  criticisca  of  the  hume  circle.  Yet  Buca  is  I 
int«rflAt  DOW exi.'itpd  liyoncnf  tbe  mo!tt  heart-T«[idiD^of  imperinl  tragediec,' 
wo  doubt  not  tito  little  ^fork  hiding  many  readers,  It  is  written  in  a  nati 
#««y  frtyle,  atfonb  oridcnwof  1-Jio  passion  for  the  Ma  and  the  plaasuro  in  eoUe 
in^  which  dinMnguinhed  Maximilian  in  latet  life,  and  brmtliM  throu^hoot 
i^irit  of  }-nuthfui  f>i\jovnifTnt  and  mental  aotivity.  From  the  .ihi>rt  prefitca  ^ 
tne  volume  «-«  extract  two  little  bioOTaphicol  toiicbee  whieh  are  full  of  psthfl 
Thu  one  i^  t;>kon  from  tlio  Archduke  9  eorlr  childhood,  whian  he  vs.4  botii  tl«li-' 
catc  in  health  uiid  upjKirently  dull  in  int^tllect.  Fniulotn  vnn  Stiu-mfmlcrr,  thi! 
lady  to  wbo«!  ou-e  hia  vArly  y^n  w«r«  tutru«led,  bmriowod  by  liir  tlie  Inrgw 
aharc  of  hor  offbutiond  npoa  nia  handsomor  und  more  vivnrtomi  elder  brotlur. 
but  thii  in  no  way  alienated  the  tenderness  of  the  little  Unx  frr^m  her ;  and 
vhcm  tho  timu  ciime  f(»r  jAieuic  oQt  of  her  hiind»  into  those  of  tntore,  he  dimg 
round  horaock.oxiiliiinunK  with  many  teurs,  "1  lovo  you  ao — i»o  much;  jast  bb 
TOu  bivn  Fnnwi."  The  other  incident  is  from  tho  KrapOTor's  inoundul  eloae. 
Worn  out  by  tmiinsuumont,  eu»pun»o,  uu^ruisb  uf  every  kind,  the  farranl 
affectioiiaten««-H  of  lii:i  nature  Monia  1o  hare  induced  it  hitjipr  illuetoo.  A  beloved 
fona  roaa  betwuen  him  and  the  muvkcta  of  tho  wldieia.  Whan  tbarofflved  to 
bandagQ  hie  ayee  hm  refbaod,  aaaiguiug  for  his  reaxoa  that  "  h«  ooald  nvt  then 
■ay  Imger  lea  hia  nothar." 


DC^FBENCU  LITEEATUHK 

lAbTra  Kttidri.    Par  Atuakasr  OooiTKBtL,  Fila.     Pari*:  Genner  Bailli^. 

Wr  nr«  not  told  how  it  Cuttun  to  peafl  tfaut  n  number  of  brief  papon  of  co 
varioua  a  i^araeter  are  hero  bronght  together  in  one  voltimo.  but  we  proaosie 
that  thin  ia  a  colloctiou  of  occasional  oontribtttions  to  the  periodical  piMB.  Bona 
are  evidently  eo.  The  well-earned  reputaiion  of  M.  Cotiuorol,  File,  can  oaUh4t 
be  anem'-rited,  nor  cndangwn'd,  by  their  reproduction,  Tho  Bcformatioo,  tiM 
Titm  oris,  the  Uistory  of  the  Jews,  topim  ao  diverao  as  these  are  aligibOT 
touched  npon,  and  a  -rohime  of  pleaaani  but  deettltory  reading  ia  the  lamlC 
Theoyuot  on  I-^gliahman  will,  prrhape,  bo  first  Arrested  b}- a  papvr  bearing 
the  title,  "  I.'Aiiglet«rco  et  le  Oaraot^re  Anglais,"  antl  hia  nmnur  f.r<.pr>.  or  loro 
of  eountrv,  will  not  be  otherwiaa  than  gratil^cd.  lie  will  leam  how  v«ry 
melaneholy  the  impressioa  which  Ijoudoo  and  Londoaan  make  upon  the 
foreigner  on  hia  fint  arrival  amongst  ua,  and  be  will  learn  bow  a  longer  eojoam 
i«vwU  to  the  foreipier,  if  he  is  not  an  unMendly  critic,  traita  and  rharao- 
teriatics  wbit-h  compel  hia  i-espoct.  Tho  qualitiea  which  M.  Oiquenl  ORNlita  ns 
with  (may  lu»  wonu  be  the  woids  of  tmth  I)  ai«  onr  willingnem  to  laam  nor 
own  defecta,  and  our  peraevertns;  edfortato  remedy  them.  Nut  as  a  government, 
be  it  undentood,  but  a»  a  people,  we  "  try,  and  yot  try  again  \  "  Out  great 
BxhibitioQ  had  proved  to  ns  that  we  were  far  loferior  ti>  "tber  naticma,  and 
oqwcially  to  Fnnoo,  in  matlcn  of  taKte,  in  whatever  pcrtaii :.  lo  th«  ornamfAtai 
in  oor  arta  or  manoCactures.  Now,  taule  or  lho  low  of  thv  beaatifill  aeemi  a 
apontancons  element}  and  one  that  oan  hanlly  bo  produced  by  culture.    But  m 
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i  not  despair.  Wo  no  moncr  mcognifted  our  doftcit^ncy  thiiTi  wn  mt  to  work 
•  TDiBOTe  it.  We  ioetituted  schools  of  dengn.  va  st't  gwKl  moc]elji  hefore  Ihu 
rctjvA  of  our  arttflons.  and,  os  for  u  posniile,  Iwfon-  tho  ojcs  of  tbo  jKonlo.  Wo 
<  built  uiUMUmt.  and  iu<itiu«<l  by  That  law  it  is  tiint  colours  nukl  lomu  ton 
I'beftQtifoJ  or  omauwntal.  Wo  hope  we  dosorvo  thispnuM;  wo  bopo  wo  may  be 
[ioou  difltinguisliod  by  Uio«o  two  cluuaotOTistion— au  attire- Diinded  aad  mtm- 
f  pouple.  Bbd  a  goremmeitt  tlimt  keeps  doggedly  witbin  it^  own  xuAin- 
bio  fuuctiuua. 

BouHrt  Ornftur.     Par  E.  Oastiat:. 
M.  0^.vtnM  ^ppliee  a  viijuablo  suj^pkntoot  to  tho  Utboum  oC  M.  Oolondres 
loit  tbe  philow^phy,  and  &[.  l-'loouot  on  tho  priTote  life,  of  Uoacuet.     Uo  iloea 

>  not  trench  on  iheir  ground,  and  ku«pH  tftrictlj  to  hia  progrttinmo.  Tko  orator 
,  in  itKvor  liMt  Might  of,  fruiu  hin  lirHl  olfiirta,  his  mothods  of  cumji»iiiLu>ii,  his  steady 
kdeT&loptnont.  up  to  the  perl-.^jlion  ■vrliicb  h«  rouchtid  iu  tlio  great  oraLionH  pio- 

iivd  V'fori- Tjouih  XIV.     His  cai«t<r  la  traciad  with  much  iiiihtlu  nntuyais 

onptnnA  illustrfitioii.      Tho  transition    period  from  youth  to  inatiiiity  ia 

.  by  Uw  poiie^ric  <>ii  S:iii  Utirmnd  (llLid),  ao  uuuven,  and  ytt  "n  biiUuiot 

tuiih  tbo  slowing  spontaneity  of  youth.     In  tho  punogji-io  of  Pan  Victor  (|6S7) 

Itgrwit  aavaaoi;  is  noticwl,  but  uut  till  Ihe  npptwmiicw  of  Pascal's  "  Previa- 

**  doM  he  fully  emhruoe  that  philoanphy  of  rhetoric  whinh  enublcl  him  to 

^tBst  BwaT  for  ever  the  subtleties  of  u  falsv  casuiatry,  u.  cerUiiu  fioholiuiuo  atilT- 

I AOM,  and  nil  undue  prolixity.     In  I GS9  hn  entor^  on  his  ^cot  period.  Mud  our 

'  sutbor  ia  content  to  loavo  him  at  tho  z«utth  of  his  fame.    Wo  hare  eiiiopMa  of 

other  contemporary  proachors,  mirh  na  Ctndcan  and  Ij«houx,  and  Boaraet'a 

relations  with  Fa»cal  are  just  sketched.   >'otbiut,-is  brought  forward  siatrriallr 

to  modifr  tho  world's  conception  of  Bo^mot  as  tho  most  complete  and  powarC^ 

type  of  tjie  Bomau  eoclceiostio — th«  man  who  oerer  doubts  a  dogma,  diaogea 

.  lus  position,  or  eunt-odcrfl  ii  point.     To  uh  th«  prefarc  ia  tho  neweat  and  tho 

i.|iiiDSl  intaraating  port  of  tho  book.    It  is  full  of  curioua  little  facts,  such  lu  that 

Iho  handwriting  of  Uossuot  chanj^  threo  timoa,  and  it  de*crib«a  minulnly  the 

eouditiuiL  «)f  uiiiny  n{  h'u*  xcutf«red  and  neglected  mooiucriptA.    The  book  is 

wriltvu  iu  »  idiwr  strlv  fn.>ui  tho  abundance  of  n  full  mind,  aou  it  ifl  ufteu  sufli- 

I  cJently  rigorous  and  eloqnont  to  remind  us  of  Bu&suot  himself. 

r.n  Af(M.Wi-/i»  Crfelnren.  Par  PEtnc  CLKYEST. 
TflXS  book,  conaisting  of  HW)  jtugos  octuvo,  m  iu  luaiiy  wuyH  :i  vontro^t  to  u 
iOBDtHandl)Uohby.\rrevvuii  Dummor.  WbutluTa  Kronchuian  willevorbcablo 
I  write  philoiOphicaUy  about  OeiTuan  muoio  txtitinins  to  li*  H«en.  Af.  Barliox  is 
'  probably  the  ooaroat  approach.  Thin  work  i.h  iii  no  soniie  philoMiphica],  but  as 
.  presenting  ub  with  a  aenes  of  muMcnl  bio^iiphiwi  from  tho  rim  of  the  Kalian 
2nDgingiiukoola(1520)  up  to  the  prosont  time,  it  is  really  raloablo.  Tho  forty. 
kibur  portraits,  three  of  which  are  heliographs,  show  the  most  careful  execulioD, 
'  md  naTo  been  collected  from  ult  parts  of  Etiropn.    Tho  work  is,  in  ehort,  an 

>  mdmated  picture-callei-y.  From  any  other  point  of  view  it  ia  aneatiafucluiv. 
Tho  chapters  on  Wagner  and  I-ie/l,  nnd  tho  bold  usortton  that  the  ronuu^c 
iQu>fui()nt  of  1$30  wa«  »torile  iit  iiiu»<?  when  it  waa  not  dittastioua,  soilicieutly 
exhibit  French  mu'^ii-al  oriticism  in  nil  it«  capttrnting  nadity.  The  anniAing 
prouiiuL'uoe  given  to  IVvuchmon  of  whom  no  one  has  ever  h<.ianl,  togvth«r  with 
a  wi^ll-inouuc.  l>ut  futile  attempt  to  bo  fair  to  Gomuuiy  and  hard  upon  I'lanco, 
grwUly  iliEanos  the  florioiu  crilio.  Tlio  diapter  on  Moudelmuhu  is  porffictly 
atooxiii^.  W»  can  only  observe,  with  on  irreproaaible  amtla,  that  it  ia  half  oit 
lung  a^  the  chapter  on  LMiuizotti.  and  tnadi  toon  ttiH  of  strikingly  original 
tt^nttmeiitK.  .\ilvr  thtit  wo  aie  hardly  tntrprinad  to  find  a  chapter  oji  lilr.  W. 
Ttnoent  Wmllace,  and  no  montion  whaloTer  of  J>r.  Stcmdnio  Bennett.  IndtMnl, 
'teAtra  thQimder  gotseo  for  hit  wilt  b:iv»  »iiL>od  to  wonder  ut  auythiut;.  The 
look  fa,  hoverer,  Tory  readable  and  light,  aomctimes  oven  flownry,  and  there 
are  no  note*. 

Gomtpimdaua  Ittiditt  rft   Vktor  Jaommtt^ii  nvfr  *n  FamilU  rt  m*  A  fim.  I82^ — 

1832.     Pi-£cKdCe  d'uno  Notioo  Bioigrttphique  par  V.  ixovcEHOifX,  Nevou, 

et  d'uiie  1  ntroductiun  pai'  PBOSPEU  MerbuiXB,  do  I'Acodhnio  i^QCoisc. 

Paris :  Michel  LoT>'  Friroe. 

Tnu  Tory  fact  of  thn  jiiibHcation  of  thia  now  and  enlarged  edition  of  letters 

to  intimate  friend*,  UTittou  nearly  furly  years  ago  by  one  who  ochiwred  mp 
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qKHul  DOwjuoBt  in  ftuj*  domain  of  tlie  scieiireR  to  which  hie  life  was  A 
waBau/My  nroveo  Victor  Jdoquemont  to  baro  bocn  a  romnrkublc  chi 
gnntor  in  minsolf  tliui  in  what  he  did.  Thone  letlen  vera  Uirown 
M'  Morriniti*  ttJls  na,  with  singulur  eoBo  and  rapidity  during  the  jonrnoj^.  under 
the  tent,  vitk  the  &nl  |xiii  that  came  to  hand,  hikI  ou  every  vuiety  of  pap«T  to 
he  met  with  in  Indi»,  j-et  hardly  crer  did  they  preeent  an  dnuniro  or  an  rmenihi- 
tion.  To  this  perfect  8)HintBucity,  »»  woLl  an  to  tho  cordial,  con&loiitial  btxain  in 
whirh  Jainiminoiit pnnred  out  heart  and  mind  t«  ihe  ft it>iid*  i>f  hi.s  choice,  ihm' 
letters  donlitloas  owu  much  of  thuir  [KTiiiiinuiit  fkit'Ciuutiuii.  ludiu  ha»  b«en 
often  explorwl  ^ince  his  day,  to  »ay  nothing  of  tht?  chiingcain  KO^erDment, 
bou&dnnes,  modea  of  lucumution,  &c.,  forty  VMirh  havu  ^Tuughl ;  t>ut  his  iiu* 
brMOons,  whether  of  th»  xniK^r}',  iiatiirul  |ir«iduclii>iis,  or  inhabitants,  will 
still  be  foTiTid  fall  of  Tirid  interest.  For  the  sake  of  mich  of  our  retuknt  who 
uro  unfamiliar  with  liin  imni"  wi-  jriv"  ti  fnw  dotiiilK  ni'  Win  too  britf  cart-cr. 

Bom  in  1801,  rirnimstancpfl  early  fU'tfrmined  him  tn  apply  himitolf  to  physical 
selesoe,  though  M-  Morrini(-o  holdi<  that  lii^  quirk  iiiiiigbt  iitid  pvreist'tut  uiier}{^ 
would  have  sccur«^rl  him  distinction  in  any  other  careor.  Whilii  cxpen- 
m«Dting  in  Baron  Tht'iiiird'B  liihoratorj'.  an  aecideiita]  inhahktioii  uf  cyanopjn 
»emu«ly  injuTL'd  hia  h^vilth,  whinh  ho  recniit^d  by  country  lifo  and  mountain 
Axciinuons,  bringing  back,  to  Furie  fiweh  aoquiremeut«  iu  botany  and  nuttiml 
hihtfiry,  Wi»  gather  that  it  wm  the  miitory  cnnsed  by  a  roitmntiL'  itnd  misiilaocd 
attarli'inont  that  led  him  in  182(S  to  leavo  Paris  and  his  numerous  fn^ndt, 
ainor^'Ht  whom  ore  many  (li--tinguiRhed  nomo«.  for  the  United  Sttitivt,  and  later 
for  the  island  of  St.  Dominjfo,  whore  ho  had  a  brother  settled.  U  vne  thoro 
that  he  i-eceived  I'ram  the  liirwctors  of  the  Jai-din  de«  I'lante»  a  couimiitsion  t»^ 
trnTol  in  India  for  tho  puj-poso  of  scifiitific  research  in  three  dopartmentet 
etliTioIo^-,  botany,  and  geology.  How  »M!on*ily  ho  fulfiUod  his  miseion  hiA 
corrr^-pondciu'H  best  shows.    lie  di«d  of  fever  at  Ijumba;  iu  the  y&ar  1S32. 


ft  (A*  KtitOr  of  tUt  CoKTEllMUtA.RY   RSTIKW, 


SlB, 


111  the  Juuiaiy  nvmber  of  tbo  Contbmpoilmiv   Rbvikw  I  hare  read  an  aiiidt 
head«d  "  Itntns  at  the  Clowi  of  IM'-    }v'otr»  J'rotii  within  the  Llty."    In  that  article 
find  the  fulluwinK  vhaifjes  agaiuat  a  dear  and  hunviuvd  friend  of  mine  who  is  in^ 
known  by  tiatno  to  moit  teadeis  of  Italian  hlatoiy ;  1  mean  Signor  ^lituini.     The  flr 
chirps  w,  tliiil  ho  wna'-nrTor  tinder  fire."    In  MhUc'b  ati-otmt  of  the  mtrt^tof  4 
hnMi  from  Miinn,  nftrr  Ihir  nliiiti'tnnni'nt  nf  thnt  city  to  tho  Aiiitrinoi  by  Charlw . 
ta  l$i7>  yoi  will  find  ihat  Marxini  camvd  tiiv  Ptnii'ilnrd  tn  tho  nrtny.    Whether  ' 
tcchnicnUy  "  under  firu"  on  oihcr  occnaioBa  I  know  not,  hut  hti  hiis  certainly  a«rved  I 
exMditioDS  ivhpro  ho  irould  be  exponcd  to  all  the  dan^i-n  "f  biktlk'. 

ThcKC donj^rn,  bowuri-r,  are  tin-  luiuit  of  tfamw  to  whirh  MiuEtni  hn  been 
and  whan,  itrntdtj/i,  yoiir  eontHt.nior  ipeaka  of  him  us  "only  a  bato  tn  papor,"! 
bvtnys  an  tgnoruicc  of  f:ii't«  utraul  the  history  of  tJui  dty  from  vhicb  hii  ar" 
U  wntl«n  wUrh  is  n:tdly  ^lArLling.  Is  he  ruuUy  ijj^orant  thnt  Mnsdni 
atlhe  hfoil  of  affaitH  duiing  tliunietjuof  ILonm  in  Itl4!)!'  iind,  if  he  thinks  there  wa^ 
no  ri«!c  in  that,  wli.it.  dti(»  tn*  think  of  his  reniaimnn  in  that  ei'ty  iiftvr  ils  occupation  Uj 
th*  French,  vinlVin;;  piiWidy  in  thu  strocts?  Again  and  a«nin,  loo,  he  has  mk«d  Iu 
life  by  coin?  lo  Italy  when  under  wmJt'nw  of  douth.  And  thia  briuK*  nu-  to  the 
two  chiircfS  nf  your  Lonlrilnilur.  "  Hiinsijf  m  prrfrtt  sacnrity  of  hfe,"  he  vaya,  "1 
merely  iwuui  iiiH«nitnal(>n'  rrnrliiniHtioTn  fToni  iifwr,  mid  iLrfpv  a  rvvoJution  which  1 
doe«  not  {Knonally  Join  in.'  With  rc^pwl  to  ttH-  Am  \\nn  of  this  sentence,  thot^ ! 
hare  already  virtually  anftworcd  it,  I  must  mnkf  this  fuHhcr  ramnik.  One  at  least  i 
the  jnoc-lamntion*  whirh  Signnr  Mmzini  ndilrneMvl  during  the  Intt'n'  part  of  tho 
inauiTM^tioii  to  thu  llnliamotitiiJf  Itomi-,  wna  writteii  by  himin  Italy,  vrhuro  b4  wa»  i 
rtV*  o/ *r«  li/e  from  the  UovtrnniMii,  and  dt«pc lately  ill.  With  rosprct  to  th«  but 
]Kin  of  Iha  chnrav,  I  must  gire  a  fuilber  explantilion.  Manini  did  not  apptoro  of  tlw 
attempt  tram  without,  nor  did  h':  l»'Iivvp  that  iinyLhiu;(  hut  a  npultlifan  mowmnnLwonld 
securi'  Home,  ami  tliiuu([h  il  n  u»ili-d  Italy.  Thrnfow  he  did  iiol  join,  but  neiiitr  did  i» 
iniligafr  fJiuihuJdi's  nttvnipt,  hut  rvmiiiiii'J  wilcliint?  rivrnts,  and  collEcting  men  and  anas 
In  case  thure  should  be  practical  am  for  them.  >\'hen  the  l-'rm<-h  to^  ndTantaga  of 
Oarihaldi'a  expedition  to  vinlalv  Ihci  coniimLioo,  Uiuxini  i^iu'd  the  procluni 
which  yoor  contributor  alludu. 

Yours  rcspcctlnlly, 

V.  K.  llAvaioT^ 


CUUHCn    PARTIES,    PAST,    PRESENT,     AND 
FUTURE. 


THE  saying  a-wribed  to  Lord  Chatham,'  that,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  a  Popish  Liturgy*,  Calvinislic  Articles,  and  an  Anni- 
nian  clergy,  was,  like  mofit  cpii^ammatic  !ttatcmcnt«,  the  exagge- 
ration of  a  troth.  It  in  historically  true  that  the  Prayer- Book  repre- 
sents, for  the  most  part,  the  element  which  wo  have  inherited  I'roin 
mediajral  I^alin  Christendom,  that  whenever  any  tendencies  to  movo 
liomewards  have  shown  thrrasclres  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Church,  (hey  have  worked  primarily  thr<jiigh  the  euUu»  which  the 
Prayer-Hook  Mts  forth,  and  been  defende<l  in  things  external  hy  it« 
TobricR,  and  in  matters  of  doctrine  by  the  language  of  ita  formnlanes. 
Tt  18  not  less  true  that,  though  the  phraseology  of  the  Articles  may 
have  more  affinities  with  the  Oonfesaion  of  Augsburg  than  with 
any  of  ihe  doctrinal  statemenia  of  the  French  or  Swiss  Reformcrsi 
they  have  upon  them  the  stamp  of  that  theology  which  found  in 
Calvin  its  ablest  and  most  logical  exponent.  It  was  true,  laiitly,  of 
the  clergy  of  Chatham'^  time,  that  Uiey,  iu  tbo  antagonism  of  their 
theologj-  to  the  Calvinism  of  Dissent,  and,  in  the  hatred  of  Popery 
which  they  had  inherited  from  the  Kuvolutiou  of  16S8,  might  be 
popularly  dewribed  as  Armijiiaii.  Actually,  indeed,  the  points  at 
issue  between  CalviaisU  and  Arminiuus,  Supralap^iriaiis  and  Sub- 
lapsarians,  the  old  battle-ground  of  the  Quiiujuarticular  oontroTersy, 

*  Th«  ujing  iuu  bran  ofUn  quoUid.    1  ccnfees  myKlf  uaabla  to  verifj  IL  Lo  irhst  I 
know  of  Lord  CtuUhsm'a  •psochos.  [cttcn,  or  Ufii. 
TOL.  VII.  ,  Y 
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mre  rather  laid  on  one  side  altogctbor,  than  debated  with  the  eag«r* 
new  which  gires  birdi  to  party  nction.  To  the  supercilious  jiidg- 
icnt  of  the  statoKittan,  pfrhaj)*  to  many  of  the  clergy,  Ti\'c4cy 
and  White£cid,  Low  aud  Toplady,  nny  teachers  of  earnest  cvangGb'c*! 
religion  ivonld  have  seemed  c<ptii!Iy  Calvinistic.  Wliat  characleriied 
the  great  hwly  of  the  clergy  of  thnt  tinio  was  rothcr  a  popular, 
uu theoretical  Pclagiauism,  a  non-emotional  reh'gion,  a  non-a'-sthetic 
ctifftit,  the  assertion  of  inan's  jKiwcr  to  iv'Ill,  of  the  inalienahlo  pre- 
rogaliree  of  conscience,  of  (hu  uuthurity  of  the  faculty  which  van 
luiown  by  various  names,  iia  *'  right  Reason,"  the  '*  Moml  Scuae,"  the 
"  Light  of  Nnture,"  and  the  lilto.  On  this  ground,  chiefly,  it  oppo«ed 
the  Culviiiisin  whiuh,  under  "NVIiitgift  andAbbot,  had  onco  been  domi- 
uanl  in  thu  Cliurch  of  Euglund,  us  iiicousisteut  with  man's  conceptions 
of  the  moral  attributes  nf  God. 

But  tlie  characteristic  feature  of  Chatham's  epigram  is,  that  it 
treated  tho  Liturgy  and  the  Articles  jls  dead  and  obsolete,  things 
belonging  to  the  past,  "decaying  und  waxing  old,  and  ready  to 
vauiah  away."  They  were  there,  remnants  of  a  by-gone  age,  in 
glaring  contrast  with  whatever  was  living  und  energetic  in  the 
actual  teachers  and  repn>!>entatires  of  tho  Church.  The  one  thing 
that  did  nut  enter  into  his  calculations  was  that  Iho  two  elements 
which  seemed  to  have  lost  their  power  should  etart  up  into  a  nenr 
■vitality,  prove  thenisclvca  to  be  "  not  dead  but  sleeping,"  sweep  away 
Hlnio«t  ur  nUogether  the  Ro-ciillcd  Arniiniani^m  of  the  clcrg)',  and 
divide  them  into  tiro  hostile  camps.  wnt<?hing  each  other  with  suspj. 
cion  and  distrust,  snmotimcs  brcnking  out  into  acrimonious  bittcr- 
IKCS,  sometimcm  entering  on  the  pitched  bnttlca  of  legal  prosceutiona. 
So,  however,  it  has  been.  Ujgh  Church  and  Low  Churuh,  Anglican 
and  Evangelieal,  Ritualistic  and  Protestant — theao  names  bear  witnesa 
of  a  strife  which,  far  from  being  extinct,  waxes  fiercer  and  hotter 
every  day.  Prayer- Rook  and  Articlca  ore  each  represented  by  large 
and  active  partie«,  hound,  of  couri*e,  theoretically  to  acknowledge 
I  l)oth,  and  to  prove  their  agreement  with  cacli  other,  yet  eoch  also 
Striving,  conaciouinly  or  nneonficiou<<ly,  to  subordinate  one  to  the 
other,  to  make  the  moAt  nf  whatever  fits  into  it^i  own  system,  to 
ignore  or  patn  over  lightly  the  inconvenient  paasages  which  bear 
testimony  to  that  of  ita  opponents. 

And  to  these  two  great  parties  there  has  been  added  of  late  year* 

i«  thirJ,  which   may  be  said  roughly  to  represent  the  "  Arininiftn 

[«lergy"  of  Chatham's  aphorism.     Theoretically,  indeed,  the  chief 

t  leaders  among  those  to  whom  some  one  in  an  evil  bom-  gave  tke 

nickname  of  the  Broad  Church  "  party,  are  as  far  as  possible  from 

*  Thn  phnuK  RjiH-iira,  n«^ginM<d  <u  nlmady  oomtiii  io  an  orttcli  on  fhurch  Portieai 
by  Ur.  C(.»}'bi:un!,  in  the  £Jiiihur<jh  Siritic  tar  Od.,   1BS3^  uul  bej-ond  ull  (jUMtioB 
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symboIiKing  with  the  scholastic  tcohnicalitips  of  Anniniait  theology. 
They,  too,  Icavo  it  on  one  &ido,  or  ilmg  it  behind  them  with  a  con* 
temptuoua  upathy.  Hut  so  far  as  tlicy  represent  the  spirit  of  private 
judgment  in  opposition  to  Churcli  authority ;  of  critical  inquiry  in*o 
Scripture  aiid  its  wurci^s  iniitead  of  a  practical  acceptance  of  its  infal- 
lible authority  us  it  tnceta  us  in  \\\v.  English  vemon,  and  a  theoretical 
aaoertion  of  ittt  iufojlibility  in  tho  original ;  of  a  religion  predomi- 
jkaatly  ethical  in  contrast  wiih  one  chiefly  emotional,  or  dogmatic,  or 
liturgical,  they  answer  to  many  of  the  thinkers  and  ockolars  of  th^ 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centunen  whom  Chatham  had  iu  vieir. 
They  are  tho  hdr9  of  Cliillingworth  and  Hales,  of  TiUotsou  and 
Buraet,  K>i  Balguy  and  Butler,  of  Clarko  and  Pale}',  if  we  may 
include  foi-eign  theologiau&  iu  the  li«l,  of  Grotiuis  and  Lo  Clerc. 
The  existence  of  such  a  party  inlrodueco  a  new  complicatiun  into  the 
problem.  There  is  the  riak  of  divergeace  iu  thriH:  directiuus  till  tho 
body  i»  rent  atsuudor.  There  itt  the  riitk  aUu  of  the  cumbinatiou  of 
any  two  of  tho  lactionii  iu  order  for  a  liiuo  to  triumph  over,  and,  it 
may  be.  expel  the  third. 

All  such  classiiications,  howijver  serviceuble  for  purjjoMM  of  rough 
analysis,  are,  of  cuurise,  only  approximately  accurate.  Theii>  ar«.  Let 
u^  tliank  God  for  it,  y^ry  many  who  wmnot  bo  well  cloHsud  with  any 
party,  and  who  yet  (or  thorelore)  do  their  work  faithfully  and  loyally. 
There  are  affinitiea  which  draw  together  those  who  are  labelled  an 
untagoniatH.  Thu  iniluuace  of  freu  and  opou  spoech,  and  friendly 
meetings,  brings  out  lattmt  sympathiea  that  were  liardly  dreamt  of. 
The  moderate  Cburoliman  and  tho  moderate  Evangelical  are  oilen  as 
near  each  other  as  arc  the  Li boral- Conservative  and  the  Cuuservative- 
Liberal.  A  section,  at  least,  of  the  Evangelical  school,  has  been  more 
or  less  faithful  to  the  principle  of  freo  inquiry.  Theru  have  been 
approximations  to  uiiion^  in  their  common  desire  for  a  wider  basis  than 
the  Tudor  platform  of  tho  KngUsh  Church,  ovou  bolwcoa  High  and 
Broad.  And  each  party,  ogain,  let  ua  remember,  is  seen  at  its  worst 
rather  than  its  best,  in  what  wo  have  loarut  to  call  ita  "  organs  "  and 
its  "representatives."  Tho  real  master-minds  on  either  side  may 
understand  and  so  approciato  each  other,  may  eome  into  occmhioiihI 
collision,  and  yet  lose  no  jot  of  mutual  admiration  imd  esteem  ;  but 
tho  followers,  the  journalists,  the  irotby  talkers,  exaggerate  uU  differ- 
enoea,  and  sharpen  all  onimositiei.  Paul,  Cephas,  ApoUos,  may 
roprcfient  but  diSf-rent  phosea  of  the  truth.^phases  conditioned  by 
the  inevitaUe  dtffereooes  of  education,  tomperam«it,  mental  con- 

■Oinintl  through  thxt  uticio  a  wider  wbA  nan  laatlng  notoriety.  AEbmlion  biKl, 
however,  b«oa  drawn  to  iLs  riwi  of  a  nerw  Bchool,  likely  to  be  a  foiniiil&bu]  competitor 
■with  the  then  iloiuiiiaiit  TrKCtariuusin,  by  the  pTOiont  Btobop  at  Lonion,  m  the  Pre- 
iaco  to  hu  L'nivutity  bcitDOna,  pnblidLcd  in  tUS. 
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dtitation.  It  in  by  tlie  men  who  crj-  "  I  am  of  Cepha*,"  and  "  I  of 
ApoUos,"  mid  •*  I  of  Paul,"  tliat  Chrint  is  divided  mid  the  unity 
of  tbo  Cburch  impi-rilled. 

One  who  has  never  bcM-n  able  to  attack  himself  to  the  ranks  of  any 
of  thcsse  partiee,  or  1o  use  it«  Shibboleth?,  who  Kbrinks  more  and  mora 
from  the  organized  iiction  which  characterinew  their  movement*,  and 
who  yet  fintls  much  to  reverence  and  nympathiae  with  in  all  three, 
may  perliaps  bo  permitted  to  note  what  it  is  that  he  admires 
in  each,  what  it  is  that  keeps  him  from  joining  any  one  until  it  be- 
comee  other  than  it  in.  A  position  of  c<.>mj>Brutiv(>  if>oIation,  if 
it  bring  with  it  many  drawbacks, — the  loss  of  the  sense  of  strength 
in  belonging  to  u  compiiet  body,  the  loss  of  influence  over  many  whom 
one  woidd  gladly  reach,  of  apparent  and  even  real  opportnuitios  for 
good, — brings  with  it  also  the  compensalicin  of  a  judgment,  which,  if 
it  be  erroneous,  is  at  lenst  not  embittered, — which  may  fail  through 
ignoranoe  or  unconscious  prepoasee.>«ion,  but  in,  at  least,  not  swayed 
by  personal  or  controversial  antipathiea.  Kucfa  an  one  may  hope  to 
do  justice  to  those  who  are  arrnycd  in  hostile  ranks,  even  where  they 
•re  least  able  to  do  justice  to  ea"h  other.  Jle  may  render  to  euch 
the  wrvice  of  helping  it  to  see  its  own  defects,  and  to  recognise  the 
merits  of  its  opp.jnent<t.  The  words  of  the  great  Epicuronn  poet  mtgbt 
vpoak  but  of  a  lofty  seltishncss : — 

"  Suuvv  mnri  iiiasiK>,  tiirbuiUtitu  HKiuDn  TODtia, 
E  terrA  niAFfDum  filloriuB  apeetitrL'  lobomn. 

«  ■  •  •  « 

Bimv«  <^tiaiu  IvuUi  i.'ortauimu  magna  Lunri 
Vet  CASipOA  inotmctA,  tuA  sine  p(Lii«  pericU." 

There  may  be  a  terrible  temptation,  an  intellectual  volupti 
in  the  sweetness  of  which  ho  speaks  :— 

"  Srd  nil  dnlrinn  cut  bmc  quam  mniiita  t«ai^r& 
Edlta  dortrlna  lufhlcntiim  Umplji  nennii, 
Dtvpicero  imilii  quou  alioc  puaBimquo  Tldcrn 
Srrarv  at<;'iu  i-iiuii  jiiilnnUi*  (.[iiii'ivro  viUr." 

Dut  one  who  stands  apart  from  the  battle  may  at  least  tntei 
the  friendly  offices  of  a  neutral  between  the  two  belligerent*.  Om 
who,  iu  seeking  the  ria  W/<p,  has  not  travollod  with  this  crowd  or 
that,  may  bo  able  to  see,  though  on  no  loftier  emiuuuco  than  otbera, 
that  those  who  look  upon  each  other  as  hopelessly  lust,  "  ignorant 
and  out  of  the  way,"  are  yet  iu  it,  and  to  diix-ct  the  notice  of  eaohj 
to  tho  points  where  it  has  turned  aside  frum  the  straightost  or  tha* 
easiest  way,  and  to  the  snares  and  pitfallis  that  beset  it. 

I.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashiou  with  superficial  writers  of  the 
opposing  schools  to  depreciate  tho  character  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
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Bud  the  services  which  it  has  reudered  to  the  cause  of  Euj^lisb 
Clirwtianity.  It  is  represented  not  acMom  as  u  party  all  hut  t-tfete, 
wanting  in  intellectual  power,  having  no  hold  on  the  minda  or  afibc- 
tlons  of  the  great  body  of  Knglishmcn.  I  believo  that  an  imparliol 
Burvey  of  ile  history  and  present  state  woidd  lead  to  a  very  different 
conetusion.  Faults  thcro  havo  hecn,  faults  there  are.  which  arc 
sapping  it6  strength,  mistakes  iu  principle  or  policy  which  have 
threatened  its  Wtaltty,  hut  as  n  whole,  its  results  may  challenge  com- 
parison on  many  grounds  with  those  of  any  party  in  the  Church. 

It  would  not  he  cosy  to  fix  the  date  whon  the  Kchool  in  quei^lion 
could  be  imid  to  have  begun  it^  orgunixt.^  exiHtenco.  ThoPurilau 
tradition,  though  it  had  Wit  thrust  out  violently  by  tho  Act  of  Uni- 
formity in  l&f!2,  though  diricouniged  iilikc  by  X\w  churchman^hip  of 
Bancroft  and  the  latitudiiiurianiHm  of  Tillottiim,  though  retreating 
into  obscurity  before  the  wdd  morality  of  the  educated  clergy,  and 
the  coarse  Toryism  uf  the  uneducHtod  squinwuN  who  filled  nuist  of 
tho  eountn'  parishes,  had  never  quite  died  out.  Tjeightou  and 
liunyan,  and  liaxter,  hml  readers  and  disciples  oven  among  the 
clergy,  and  yet  more  omoug  the  middle-class  luity.  Beveridge, 
high  enough    in   his  churchman  ship  on  some  potutn,  and  rich  in 

t«cclesiastiral   te-siming,  might  well  be  recognised  iw  a  representative 

Itcacher  on  most  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Eviingelical  theology. 
The  movomontj*  of  "Wesley  and  "Wliitefield  began  within  tho  Church, 
and  had  they  htjwn  met  with  the  wisdom  which  looks  hcfoi-c  and 

I  after,  instead  of  witb  blind  panic  or  bUuder  irritation,  might  have 
heen  kept  within  it  a»  a  wnrce  of  new  life  and  strength.  Aiid  out  of 
this  tradiiion  i\  do  not  forget  that  they  them*iclvea  would  have 
ascribed  the  work  to  a  higher  Worker)  sprang  those  to  whom  wa 
may  look  as  to  the  piitriarchs  of  the  more  modem  schools ;  Toplady, 
and  Cowper,  and  >'ewlon,  and  Cecil,  and  Romaine,  followed,  scarcely 

\A  generation  later,  by  Wilberforco  and  Simeon,  and  those  whose 
lives  and  characters  have  been  portrayed  so  vividly  by  Sir  James 
Stephen  us  the  "  Claphaiu  Sect.'' 

It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  the  Kvangelical  Bucoession  includes 
but  ivw  names  of  men  eminent  for  the  power  which  shows  itself  in 

"■Biblical  scholarship  or  philosophical  theology.  Scott  btands  almost 
alone  m  thnir  grmt  ma«tor  of  escge^iis.  Milncr  is  their  one 
ecclesiaatical  hiatoi-ian.  It  wiia  true  then,  as  it  had  Iwen  at  an 
earlier  time,  that  "  not  many  wiwc  men  were  culled."  ilumaii  learn- 
ing, if  not  formally  condemned,  was  ])nictienlly  disparaged.  "Tho 
Bible,  and  the  liihle  alone,  was  tin*  religion  of  Protestants,"  and  by 
the  Bible  wiisnicaiil  the  ^Vuthorised  Version,  accepted  without  inquiry 
a3  to  the  history  of  its  contents,  or  the.  ac^iuraoy  of  its  renderings. 
The  claims  of  reason  to  interpret  Scripture,  "as  any  other  bwk," 
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were  set  aside  as  impious  and  preaiimptuous.  The  true  inttrprotation. 
was  to  be  found  not  iDtellectunll^,  but  experimentally,  and  men  vero 
naaurcd,  'with  n  vehemence  vfaici  roused  coitaoieucefl  aud  emotion^ 
natures  could  hardly  withstand,  that  this  experimental  knowledge 
could  only  issue  in  the  acceptance  of  the  charactoristic  doctrines  of 
the  school.  When  men,  and  yet  more  when  women,  ai-c  told  that 
they  arc  lost,  unregenerate,  unconverted,  unless  thoy  believo  this  or 
that  dogma,  the  i^esult  in  most  casee  (thoao  exocptcd  in  which  there 
U  tho  vigour  that  shows  it«elf  in  reaction  and  rmistance)  is,  that 
They  pray  to  belioro,  will  to  bcliovG,  in  order  to  didiver  themselres 
from  the  misery  or,  it  may  be,  the  disgraco  of  not  believing. 

It  hail  been,  I  helievo,  a  great  blessing  for  the  Rvangelieal  party 
iw  such,  and  yet  more  for  the  millions  whom  thej-  influence  directly 
flv  indirectly,  that  they  have  hod  no  onti  teacher  of  commanding, 
lo^cal,  inexorable  intGlloct.  A  religion  may  meet  the  emotional  and 
moral  w;inla  of  men's  nature,  niny  foster  tnuny,  if  not  all,  of  the  graco« 
(if  the  Christian  character,  imd  yet  become  stariling,  powenttras,  repul- 
sive, if  develo|icd  philoflophiciilly  and  jjushed  to  its  flpcculatiTC 
i^nsequenccfl.  To  preach  that  mcTi  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  may  come  iw  a  message  of  {^ad  tidings  to  wearv 
and  sin-laden  souls ;  they  may  accept  and  rejoice  in  the  thought 
that  the  burden  of  their  sins  has  lieeu  removed  and  that  Christ  has 
home  it ;  and  yet  the  popular  theorj-  of  the  Atonement,  the  reoi^w- 
icatcd  transfer  of  imputi'd  guilt  and  imputed  righteousness,  tlie 
'  satisfaction  mado  to  the  In6nite  Rigliteouimess  which  demands  the 
:  punishment  of  ovorj'^  sinner  by  the  wrath  poured  out  on  the  siulew 
Omr.  tho  equivalence  of  Buffcnng«  homo  by  the  God-man  for  a  few 
hours  or  yours  with  those  decreed  for  the  whole  human  race  through 
tho  ages  of  otcmity,  the  seeming  anfogonism  between  tho  stem 
avonging  nghteousncss  of  the  Father,  and  the  milder,  more  coinpas- 
Hionato  purpose  of  the  Son,  the  forensic  justiiicatiou  which  is  separable 
ill  thought  and  fact  from  any  righteousness  ia  the  justified,  these,  when 
workinl  into  a  systtni  by  a  keen  aud  logical  intoUect,  isbul-  in  conclu- 
sions which  alike  perplex  the  questioning  minds  of  children  and  child- 
I'ko  souls,  and  rojwl  those  of  maturor  manhood,  who  cannot  rcfconfile 
■what  is  offered  to  them  as  thcolngy  with  thoii-  doopest  convictions  of 
the  truth  and  righteousnesa  of  Ciod.  Ho,  in  like  manner,  tlie  sense  of 
election,  of  being  the  object  of  Divine  love,  pr^'dostined,  chosen,  called, 
winctiiied,  is  douhtleas,  as  tho  Seicnfeenlh  Article  of  the  Church  of 
Kngltmd  sajrs,  "  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  imspeakable  comfort," 
to  those  who  have  before  felt  deaolate  and  fatherless,  to  whom  the 
lovo  of  God  has  come  with  a  power  to  quicken,  and  who  have  looked 
with  joy  as  npon  the  brightness  of  a  Father's  fiicc.  And  yet,  who 
that   has   followed    the  theory  of  KIcction,  "looking  before  and 
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after,"  back  to  the  immutable  decrees,  iorwartl  to  tho  invversiblo 
doom,  haa  not  fult  miagiviug)!,  sliriukings,  8hudderiugi>,  an  he  gazed 
ou  the  abysses  that  02)ened  ou  every  side  around  him.  The  eternal 
oondeiimatluntoeverlaating  torttireit  uf  the  wholu  hum»u  race,  except 
ail  ialiuitesiiiuilly  ninall  fractiou  uf  the  visible  Israel  aiid  the  risible 
Church  of  Christ ;  the  gxcIusIou  from  eternal  life  of  all  the  muIb 
vhohuve  ptiseed  away  iu  uncouscioas  infancy,  biiptized  or  aubap- 
tiz«fd,  except  the  few,  unknown  to  m»,  verj'  few  out  of  very  many, 
though  each  waiiiDg  mother  may  cheat  herself  with  the  hope  that 
lier  owa  darlinga  are  among  them  :  the  "  hvrribilv  tlectxlam  "  which 
mokea  ibc  salvation  of  the  huvixI,  aud  the  piTrdition  of  the  lost, 
equally  the  result  of  a  force  irreMstible,  and  irrespective  of  all 
human  will — those  arc  what  the  doctrine  issues  in  when  it  is  brought 
into  a  system  by  a  remorseless  intellect  like  that  of  John  Calvin 
or  Jonathan  Ivdwards.  It  is  among  the  marvels  of  religious  history 
tluit  such  a  system  should  have  been  accepted  by  so  largo  a  portion 
of  Protestant  Chiisccndom  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  the  truest 
form  of  Christianity,  that  oonfcasuins  of  faith  like  the  Lambeth 
Ai'ticles,  and  tlioso  of  the  Synod  of  Uort.  and  of  the  Westminster 
divines,  should  have  held  their  ground  so  long.  It  has  been,  I  repeat,  a 
j^u  for  English  Christianity  that  but  few  roprceontativos  of  the 
£vaagelical  sc1iih}In  have  piiHlicd  the  prcmissas  which  they  hold  to 
these  conclusions ;  that  those  who  have  done  so  have  been  of  the 
fanatic,  uncultivated,  onreasoning  type,  nob  those  who  might  ha^^e 
guided  and  moulded  the  convictions  of  large  mas-ies  of  their  followors. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  collision  between  tbeae  dogmas  and  the 
intuitive  convictions  as  to  the  Divine  Will,  to  which  men  cling  in 
proportion  as  they  nso  out  of  mere  hnitishne.'w,  would  have  boeu 
mere  violent  and  more  inevitable,  and  KrangclicaL  philosophy  would 
have  found  its  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  denHng  that  those  oon- 
victions  arc  more  than  misleading  phantoms.  It  woidd  have  told 
us,  as  its  only  logical  defenders  have  done,  that  we  can  form  no 
«stiniate  from  the  meaning  of  "  true,"  "just,"  "loving,"  "merciful," 
when  predicated  of  meu,  as  to  what  they  mean  when  they  are  pre- 
■dicated  of  God, — that  we  must  unc  them  in  prayer  and  worship  as 
meu  use  the  titles  of  a  great  king  in  a  foreign  speech  which  they  do 
not  understand,  but  that  they  are  not  mount  for  us  to  ponder  over 
uud  trust  iu.  Tlicy  uru  but  "  roguluti^'e  "  furuiuUu  of  thought ;  one 
might  also  say,  regulation  forms  uf  etiquette. 

The  great  body  of  Evangelical  writers  aud  workers  have  eeeaped 
this  danger.  liegardlcss  of  logical  eousifiteney,  they  have  proclaimed 
election  us  inviting  every  man  to  claim  it.  They  Imve  preached 
the  atonement  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  preached  it,  as  made,  aud 
that  not  fruitlessly,  for  all  meu.     They  have  taught  meu  that  the 
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focit  df  pmoml  rd%kiB  Ika  deeper  than  ia  wwerdotal  or  maalM^ 
or  SMffsI  aetiofu :  that  the  *  ab^ranial  depchs  ei  pemnalisT  *  must  teA 
tb«  ipjrit  of  God  moring  npon  the  face  of  the  water*,  mod  that  tha* 
unit  be  a  ebaage,  a  tumiag,  a  oonreniao  of  Uk  aouL  And  if  tlif 
tree  ia  to  be  lounm  br  iu  firuiu,  the  ETaag^kal  partr  can  point  to 
what  it  bH  dune  within  the  last  seTentr  or  eighty  Tcary,  to  what  it 

\  f»  Atnn\f  nftw,  a*  proof*  that  it  }ia»  not  be«n  altogether  barren.  To  it 
~Wa  owe  thv  whole  work  that  ha»bci>n  done  by  th?  C'httrcb  MieuonaTT' 
Utd  tbe  BrittAh  nnd  Foreign  Bible  and  the  Religious  Tract  Societies ; 
■ad  whatever  view  wc  mar  take  of  their  macUinen',  or  their  teacAing, 
they  repreaent,  bcyoud  all  quontion,  an  eoormouH  amount  of  zaal. 
energy,  and  wealth,  which  ini-n  have  doToted  to  the  glory  of  Gud  and 

,  to  tbo  aortioe  of  thfir  fellowH,  instead  of  xpt^udixig  it  uu  their  plea- 
mrei  or  tmresting  it  for  ihuir  protit.  -  To  it,  iu  the  tir»t  iuataucv.  wc- 
Owo  olao  the  personal  activity  of  Uymen  and  women  in  riuting  thv 
■kkf  toe/ihing  in  Sunday  acbooU,  helping  the  clergy-  iu  the  luechaniam 
of  relief.  Even  tbe  Simeon  Trust  (whatever  wc  may  tbiuk  of  tbe 
policy  of  Huch  an  organization)  rcpretients  an  immcnae  improvumeut 
{n  the  feeling  with  which  ccclenaatioai  patronage  had  been  previou-sly 
regarded.  It  wom  something  gained,  that  rich  capitalists  nhould 
pui'chniio  odTowRons,  not  fur  their  noDS  or  nephews,  but  for  straiigerB, 
whom;  (inc  rwommendatioii  wan  that  they  were  devout  preachers  ol' 
the  truth.  And  the  Home  zeal,  lot  it  ho  rcmembL-rerl,  has  nitnitiod  in 
a  thouwind  iliffcrcnt  dirootionB.  Korc  than  most  others,  the  £Tan- 
gelical  purty  have  shown  that  ihcy  po&s<!!u  that  "cnthuftittsm  of 
humnnity  "  which,  ax  a  phroM',  they  now  shudder  at  and  cuudcmn. 
To  thorn — helped,  it  in  true,  by  the  Liberal  party,  who  hod  on  "enthu- 
mamn  of  hmnnnity"  of  another  t)*pc — vro  owe  the  abolition  of  the 
iIuTR-trudi'  and  tbo  emancipation  of  our  slaves.  The  long  lint  of 
Exotor  Hall  iwifietieti  reprceents  money  and  time  and  labour  given  to 
the  work  of  unving  our  soldiprs  and  sailnrs  fi-om  the  moral  perils  to 
which  they  are  spwiully  exposed  ;  to  that  of  rescuing  men  and 
women  who  wcro  plunged  in  the  depths  of  nhnme  and  misery. 
Haf^gPfl,  rrrormatfirios,  ragged  ftchixils,  if  not  theirs  exclusively,  have 
bem  theiFB  priinurily  and  prominently.  The  City  Mission  and  Pas- 
toral Aid  Soeiotiea,  Aormontt  in  theatres  and  midnight  meetings 
(with  whatever  drawhacks  they  may  be  accompauied)  have  be<eu, 
at  least,  noble  wflbrts  in  tbe  great  conflict  ol'  light  against  darkneua, 
and  giKKl  Mgiiiu«t  evil.  The  jeprcwentalive  leader  ot"  all  attempts  to 
Tentedy  Nonir  of  the  worst  social  sius  of  Kugl&ud,  to  save  women  and 
children  I'rum  the  evils  of  crushing  uud  deboniug  labour  in  factories 
and  minf«  and  agricultural  gotigH,  io  make  our  treatment  of  convicts 
rcniediul  as  well  as  jH-nnI,  to  keep  tW-  mutuigemeut  of  the  iusano  from 
falling  iuto  unlit  hands,  bos  been  uImj  the  representative  leader  uf 
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tlic  KTarpclicol  party-  I  <liffer  widely  on  many  point*  i'rora  the 
tbeological  opinions  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  I  regret  the  violence  and 
want  of  charity  which  haa  Mmctimcs  characterised  his  lungoBgc  ia 
upealdng  of  other  parties  in  the  Church  ;  but  I  own  that  his  public 
life,  deToted,  as  it  has  boen,  with  a  resolute  renunciation  of  the 
ordinanr  prizes  which  (vnipl  other  men  of  Uk©  rank,  to  labour*  such 
as  these,  Moenis  to  mo  almost  the  pattern  life  of  an  English  peer.  It 
would  be  well  if  it  could  "  provoke"  others  who  belong  to  different 
schools  to  a  uoblo  "jealousy." 

lu  yet  another  respect  the  school  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  has 
donu  good  Borneo  to  the  cuuse  of  English — I  do  not  shrink  from 
uddtng,  to  that  of  Catholic  Christianity.  It  has  recoguizetl,  as  far 
as  it  could,  tJuit  in  the  divisions  which  have  separated  ao  many  of 
our  countrymen  from  the  English  Church,  the  fault  has  not  been  all 
on  one  side.  We  are  hcira  of  the  ev\\s  of  a  past  ago,  and  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  risitcd  upon  the  children.  Inherited  prepossessions 
oil  the  one  side,  the  trammels  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  a  cumbrous 
machinery  on  the  other,  keep  us,  for  the  pre^nt,  apart ;  but  it  'm  right 
to  own  that  the  division  which  now  exists  has  in  it  hardly  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  guilt  of  schism,  and  the  Evangelical  parly  have 
rightly  welcomed  all  lawful  opporlunilies  for  showing  that  their 
feelings  towards  difisc-nting  minisiers  and  disseaiing  laity  are  those 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  that  they  can  in  man}'  wnrks  make  common 
cause  with  them.  And  they  have  done  well,  also,  in  holding  out 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  as  the  fathers  of  tho  English  Keforma- 
tion,  and  many  even  of  the  Stuart  divines  did,  Cu  the  Heformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent.  They  have  not  learnt  to  find  closer  tie* 
of  sympathy  with  the  decrepitude  of  the  Greek  or  the  corruptions  of 
the  Latin  Church  than  with  those  who  were  the  children  of  the 
Germans,  the  Swiss,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  with  whom  our  fathers 
had  made  common  cause  in  the  struggle  against  Rome.  With  Cosid 
and  with  Bancroft,  no  less  than  with  Hooker  and  Abbot,  with  Cruumer 
andRtdley,  thoy  did  not  look  on  the  loss  of  the  Apostolical  nicccssioa 
as  excluding  the  Protestant  and  Reformed  communiti&s  of  the  Conti- 
nent from  the  pule  of  the  visible  Church,  or  the  interchange  vS 
Chriutian  friendliiiesM. 

And  yet  it  is  clear,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  thus  worthy  of  honotir  in 
their  past  and  present  aclina,  that  the  Evangelical  school  is,  as  a 
whole,  luaing  pround ;  that  it  docs  not  promise,  as  it  is,  to  be  pro- 
minent  as  an  element  for  good  in  the  future  history  of  the  English 
Church.  The  children  of  Evangelical  parents  are  seldom  faithful  to 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers;  often  they  pass  over  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  Ritualists  or  Fositivists.  Whatever  temporary  predominance 
they  may  huvtt  gained  in  the    Episcopate  is  too  dearly  traceable  to 
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the  inflncnco  of  their  leader  over  the  mind  of  Lord  Palmer»ton  to 
give  much  hope  of  its  being  pcrmaiient.  Xhoy  have  little  power 
over  the  minds  of  younger  men  among  the  clea^,  or  at  the  iiniTer- 
i^ititM.  They  ni-c  not  gftiniug  tt  over  the  great  maa«»  of  the  people. 
And  tho  causes  of  tho  iailuro  are  not  fur  lo  mmJc 

(1).  The  proachiog  of  the  clergy  of  this  school  has  been  at  once 
pitched  in  too  high  a  key,  uud  too  hound«d  in  it«  i-uiigu.  Aasuming 
that  the  whole  work  of  the  preacher  v/a»  tho  couversiou  of  the  aituier, 
the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  and  thai  this  was  to  be  attoiatxl  by 
uetliug  forth  the  doctrine  of  tlit-  Aluiienient  iu  ite  fuhiess,  they  have 
letlt  the  wide  range  of  Christian  ctlu(;«,  one  might  ahuoat  tsuy  the 
ridi  troasurcB  of  Scriptural  cjLegetiis,  compuratively  uutouched.  In 
tho  bauds  even  of  a  master  mind,  intensely  earnest,  and  throwing 
his  whole  Konl  into  every  bcimon,  sucb  a  courKu  would  bo  subject  to 
the  invariable  law  that  "passivo  impressions,  by  being  repealed, 
grow  weaker,"  and  those  who  listened  to  them  would  grow  callous 
or  inditforont.  Satistied  thut  the  work  of  conversion  bad  in  their 
vase  been  accomplished  long  ago,  on  them  the  stimulant  would  act 
as  a  narcotic,  and  lull  them  to  an  unprogressivo,  undi&cemiug 
slumber.  But  when  it  conio^  to  be  the  stereotyped  discooi'se  of  mtai 
oi'  littlo  cnltaio  or  sptritnal  experience,  just  fre^h  from  a  pass  aiami- 
nation  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  from  a  tJicological  college;  when 
irom  your  to  year  there  is  but  the  substance  of  one  sermon,  whatever 
may  bo  tho  toit ;  whan  the  preacher  goes  on  *'  artupcr  enudem  eanent 
cfintilnKtui  "  the  natural,  inc\itable  effect  has  been  that  of  stunted: 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  ;  at  the  worst  (jKrbaps  rather  at  the 
best,  for  here  there  is,  at  any  rate,  a  sign  of  life),  of  irritation, 
repulttion,  scepticism.  (*3).  It  has  been  the  weakness  of  the  Kvan- 
gclieal  school  to  ignore,  more  or  less  completely,  the  intiuencc  of 
art  on  men's  religious  life.  Holding,  and  rightly  bidding,  that  there ' 
i»  nothing  elevating  and  purifying  to  mnn,  or  acceptable  to  God,  in 
u  merely  scsthetic  worship,  they  ha^'o  taken  any  arrangements  which 
they  found,  have  looked  only  to  the  accommodation  of  a  Urge 
number  of  hearers  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  buvc  ucquieeced  in, 
if  not  introduced,  the  arrangement  whtcU  pluces  pulpit,  reading-dedc, 
and  clerk's  ditto,  in  an  unlovely  pi-oiniuence  in  front  of  the  com-' 
munion-tablc,  have  sot  Ihdir  iaccs  uguinst  cbontl  services,  surpliced 
choirs,  processions  and  procoseiionul  h}'iuui>,  floral  decorations,  and 
the  like.  Trusting  to  tho  continuance  of  oinotions  which  in  thinr 
luiture  cannot  continue,  they  have  forgotten  the  importaaoe  cf 
associating  the  thought  of  worship  with  joy,  heanty,  brightness;  of 
enlisting,  OS  fsr  as  may  bo,  tho  willing  services  of  men,  M'omeo,  and 
rhildren  in  muiistering  to  its  coniplctencss.  As  their  pcvdeoessocai 
niulcr  Elizabeth  and  James  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  surpUo&< 
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tti  a  rag  (tf  Popery,  80  thoy  have  shrunk  from  or  shuddtTpd  at  any- 
thing beyond  the  Borplice.  or  at  the  surplioc  iteelf,  if  carried  into  the 
pulpit.  So  far  as  their  objoetion  to  the  latter  practice  had  any 
meming  ut  all,  it  implied  (not,  of  course,  that  thor  intended  such  an 
infoffloco),  that  they  thought  that  tciicbing  and  worship  ought  to  bo 
diasociiitcd  from  each  other,  and  that  tho  preacher  should  appear 
in  his  character  aa  nn  academic,  ond  not  as  a  ministei-  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  And  ro,  in  many  cases  (I  gladly  aeknowlcdgo  a  mitrkod 
improvement  of  late  yoam  both  as  to  tho  architocture  of  the  churchM 
thoy  hare  built  and  tho  choral  element  of  worahip),  their  culiiin  ha« 
boon  hoavy,  flat,  uninviting;  and  those  Trhoni  thc-y  did  not  supply 
with  wholesome  food  have  drtft&d  off  (I  can  scarcely  blame  them)  in 
aearcli  of  something  to  satisfy  cravings  which  are  in  t-heniselvos 
natural  and  innocent,  and  cannot  saffly  be  neglected.  (3).  At  iho 
risk  of  entering  on  delicate  and  dangerous  ground,  I  cannot  nhrink 
from  declaring  my  conviction  thet  the  school  of  which  I  speak  hoA 
all  rilong  ho&a  gingularly  unfortunate  in  it«  representative  organ  in 
lltj'  pi-esa.  That  they  \f-i8hed  for  n  newspaper  which  should  deal 
with  publiv  mnMers  on  Chri8ti:m  principles,  which  nhoiJd  exclude 
tho  prurient  details  of  cnme  and  tho  chronicle  of  vicee  and  dissipations 
liardly  Iors  off"?n9ive ;  that  they  were  not  satisfied  thirty  years  ago 
with  the  Tiiit^s  for  daily,  or  the  John  Bull  for  weekly  food,  tliis  u 
every  way  to  their  credit,  but  tho  resull  has  nhown  how  hard  it  is  to 
bo  religious  in  leading  urtideB  to  order ;  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
minister  t<j  the  possionB  and  pi-ejudioon,  yet  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
timidity,  of  a  religious  piirty.  The  representative  organ  thus  sot  on 
foot  bos  been  conspicuous  chiefly  fot-  its  absenoo  of  caudoui-,  manli- 
ness, und  generosity.  There  ih  hnnily  a  distiiiguishod  thinker  or 
worker  in  the  Church  whom  il  has  not  worried  and  denounced.  It 
has  oxaggeraled  whatever  of  uarrownoss  and  prejudiou  it  found  within 
the  rank^  of  its  party,  and  stirred  them  to  u  perpetual  policy  of 
suspicion  and  alarm.  It  has  done  all  it  could  to  keep  open  and  to 
widen  the  gap  between  Evangelical  und  other  schools.  The  ap- 
pearoncc  of  a  penny  ])aper  sot  on  foot  hy  the  sumo  party,  unices  it 
indicate,  ai  it  may  do,  their  desire  to  bare  some  better  roi>rem>uta- 
tire  than  the  Jifeord,  does  not  augur  well  for  any  olasor  a])proach 
lo  unity. 

What  ihrn  arc  the  hopes,  what  tho  polic}',  what  tho  probable 
Aituro  of  tho  Evangelical  party?  No  one  who  looks  at  tho  work 
which  it  has  done  and  is  even  now  doing,  would  wish  to  see  it  de- 
privod  of  itei  due  place  and  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Kuglish 
Olnmh.  Even  those  who  wore  furthest  removed  from  Mr.  Oorham's 
peculiar  paradox  might  Icgltiiuatdy  rejoice  in  the  decision  which 
saved  tUo  Chui-ch  of  Kngland  from  a  probable  disruption,  and  res- 
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cu«(l  at  leaat  oofr-thml  of  ita  clergy  from  the  alternftiirt^  of  aooepdag^ 
the  furmularieB  of  the  Cliurch  in  a  seiiitc  repugnant  to  their  iXMOn 
uul  conacieace,  or  iaking  up  a  positiou  of  sectamaism.  Bat  the 
rink  which  they  then  rau  ought  to  hure  taught  them  a  lesson  whidi 
they  have  heeu  alow  to  learn.  They  have  yielded  once  and  >g«iii  to 
the  temptation  which  the  present  tripartite  dirision  of  the  Engliah 
Church  presenta  to  men  who  calculate  on  purtr  curabiuutious,  and 
£ght  with  carnal  weapons,  to  coaleace  with  one  (tcctioii  uf  their  oppo- 
nents against  the  other.  When  men's  minds  were  agitated  by  "  Easaya 
and  itcvicws."  they  joined  with  Dr.  l*uaery  and  his  followers  in  the  pro- 
testa  and  decbrationH  which  iaaucd  in  a  pcoaeoutioQ,  tbrgetful  of  the 
fact  that  no  criticism  or  exegesis  in  that  volume  could  be  more  at 
variaac«  with  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  fonnulnries  of  the  Cbureh 
of  Kngiand  generally  Ihon  tbeic  view  of  baptism  and  absolution  from 
the  language  of  the  BaptiMmul  Service,  and  that  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick.  They  arc  now  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  middle- 
chua  antipathy  to  KitnaliMn,  to  organizo  a  prosecution  ut  the  ccst 
of  £60,QQQ  (that,  at  least,  is  the  amount  named  for  the  guarantee 
fund),  against  incenae,  lights,  and  the  so-called  "elevation  of  the 
hocrumcntal  clcmoDts,"  *  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  no  excesses  on  the 
side  of  ritual  can  be  more  divergent  from  the  letter  which  they  press 
than  their  own  nog]t«t  antl  nou-obnervoiice.  Tlioir  wisdom,  we 
believe,  would  be  to  preach,  WTJtc,  in  every  way  prYtcIuim  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  nbsUu'n  carefully  from  all  such  coali- 
tions and  prosecutions.  The  greatest  ri^^k  which  lie.-*  before  them  is 
the  possible  sucoets  of  (he  party  which  live  years  ago  they  joinetl,  in 
their  movement  iu  Convocation,  aud  Cougres»cs,  and  Conferences,  for 
a  new  Court  of  Final  Appi-al  in  Spiriiiuil  Causes,  consisting  wholly 
or  chiefly  of  bishoju  and  divine*.  tShoultl  such  a  court  ever  be  esta- 
blished, it  may  be  questioned  whether  their  position  in  the  Church  of 
Ebgland  would  be  worth  ten  yearn'  purchase,  and  they  might  then 
regret  that  they  had  alieuat<Hl  thi>.i«  who.  iu  all  previous  crises,  bad 
pleaded  fur  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  there  is  also  the  risk  of  a 
struggle  of  another  kiml.  Tlie  action  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  in 
matters  uccleaiaittical  may  bu  tjuiuker  and  shar|ier  than  men  imagine. 
There  may  be  a  strugfjU-  between  the  umintenauce  of  any  national 
reljgioua  institutiouH  ami  pure  volunluryism,  between  any  form  of 
Christian  education  luid  pure  8ecularii>tn.  and  they  may  then  be  glad 
enough  to  welcome  thu  co-ojieration  of  those  whom  they  now  seek 
to  drive  from  the  Church,  even  though  they  should  still  wear  chasu- 
bles, und  bum  incense,  und  have  lights  upon  their  altars.  Hut  if  the 
Evangelical  parly,  aa  »uch,  can  escape  the  biiji  which  falls  on  those) 

•  Thc-quMtian  uf  mtmfnh,  it  nio»t  bo  remumtjtn.'J,  !■  not  i!v«i  niaeil  iu  Uw  St. 
Albftn't  CAM.     Do  tht  prrinnton  of  the  pinaocutioii  acknowlojge  thoir  I^g&lity  f 
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who  "  lenm  nothing  and  forget  iiuthing',"  tlicy  have  stili  a  grput  work 
to  do,  and  tivty  do  it  no  as  to  be  a  bles-sinf^  to  the  Church  and 
nation.  As  yvX  the  phase  of  (Tliristion  truth  presented  in  their 
teaching  is  tbu  only  one  that  huH  Xwcn  Juiind  to  exert  any  strong 
influence  for  good  over  our  Roldiere  and  our  sailors,  oar  "naTvieB," 
and  our  "  roughs,"  and  they  may  find  there  a  rieh  harvest  yot  wailing 
to  be  guthcrcd,  or  go  on  mowing  that  others  may  reap  after  them. 
Ther  may  bear  their  witness,  in  ways  far  more  eloquent  than  the  five- 
days'  orations  of  counsel,  against  a  sensacns  and  llomanising  ritual, 
against  a  porVLTled  sacrumentat  theory,  against  on  unacriptural 
sacerdotalism.  Tbey  are  strong  in  numbers,  wealth,  influence.  If 
they  would  accept,  as  indeed  many  are  ncc<^ting,  from  one  school 
something  of  its  ar<lour  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  of  all 
that  iUuatrat«s  it,  and  from  another  something  of  it«  love  for  beauty 
and  order,  and  colour  and  brightness,  as  accessories  of  worship, 
and  from  a  third  its  camcatness  in  dealing  with  the  great  iMwial  eril;* 
of  our  time  krgely  and  systematically,  it  may  yet  renew  ita  youth 
aa  the  eagle's,  and  the  latter  daytt  be  better  than  the  former. 

II.  The  High  Churoh  party  (I  am  reluctantly  efinii»>lK;d  to  use 
theAe  nick-names),  if  we  think  of  it  aa  distinguished  fh»m  the  so- 
called  Ritualists,  is  conspicuous,  at  present,  as  bcang,  though  not, 
it  may  bo,  tho  most  numerous,  yot  the  loudest,  the  most  0]]crgotic, 
the  most  organized.  The  motto,  "  in  quietness  and  in  conhdonoc  shall 
be  your  strength,"  which  was  its  watchword  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Oxford  movement,  has  long  since  been  forgotten,  and  oveiything 
ia  done  by  Caucuses  and  Committees,  and  all  tho  machinery  of  public 
agitation.  It  would  be  idle  and  unjust  to  forget  (bat  they  too  hare 
the  staudtng-ground  of  prescription  in  the  English  Churoh;  that  the 
principles  which  they  profess  were  prominent  (though  with  a  larger 
mixture  of  (Jalvinism  than  they  would  willingly  accept)  under  Eliza- 
beth and  Jaiut>»:,  ran  a  headlong  career  and  hadaheadloag  full  under 
(Tharles  I.,  and  rose  again,  rabid  and  rampant,  at  the  Restoration. 
The  Hcconsion  uf  the  JJou-Juiors  after  the  revolutiou  of  ItifiS,  on 
purely  politico-reUgious  ground*!,  weakened  the  party  within  the 
Church.  Old  Anglicanism  passed  into  an  cas^'-going  Krustiauism 
among  Court  divines,  or  suhi-ided  into  tho  "  Church  and  King"  and 
•*  three  times  three  "  of  country  squires  and  rcctoi-s.  Doubtless  here 
and  there,  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Keble  have  told  us,  the  traditions  of 
Anglo-Catholici-siii  were  kepi  up,  and  the  seed  sown  which  wii.s  after- 
wards l«  bpar  fruit  with  such  unespoctod  produetivoneiw.  Tho 
exciting  rsuse  of  the  movement  whieh  has  bad  such  wide  iiwies,  and 
ia  likely  to  liavo  yet  wider,  was  the  triumph  of  libcrajisin  in  the 
fiefonn  Bill."  The  leuders  of  tho  jmrty  tmiked  on  this  an  inaugurating 
■  Comp.  Kciman's  "  BisHrj-  of  my  Rcltgioiu  Opioion*,"  pp.  33,  34. 
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a  series  of  rct'olutionary  attacks  on  ail  things  sacred.  In  the  bill  for 
the  supproesioD  of  eomo  Irish  bishoprics  tkoy  saw  the  ootumeacoment 
of  nil  Atheistic  policy,  and  heard  the  "  foot-falls  of  the  coming  Ajiti- 
obriftt."  The  inlcrvcution  of  the  Committee  of  Comicil  on  National 
EdiicatioD,  even  tho  abolition  of  alavory  in  tho  West  Indies,  we 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  Qodlcss  system.  It  was  time  to  blow 
tho  tniiii|HTt  in  Zion,  and  tho  trumpet  accordingly  was  aomided.  The 
"Tracts  for  thoTimos"  woro  issued. 

It  i»  not  difficult  to  traoo  tho  causes  of  tho  saooosa  which  the 
movement  hud  during  the  first  ten  or  twclro  years.  Iktuch,  doobt- 
lesK,  was  dae  to  the  indescribablo  iiiflucnee  of  personal  character,  to 
tho  sort  of  fascination  vhich  John  Honr}*  Nownion  exercised  on  thoae 
irho  come  iti  contact  n-ilh  hint ;  tlic  guih'lcsHne&t  which  had  the  efiect 
of  guile,  or  guilo  which  had  thoefiW^t  of  guilnlcsancss;  the  touoh  of 
hand,  the  glance  of  eye,  the  tone  of  voico,  which  riveted  thair  hearts 
and  bound  their  intellect  to  that  Kubtle  spell.  Rut  there  was  much 
in  the  teaching  of  the  schonl  which  v/m  attractive  both  to  bigfaeor 
and  lower  natares.  It  transformed  the  unreasoning  antipathy  to  the 
mifldle-oloss  dissenter,  which  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen  and 
clergy  brought  with  them,  into  a  religious  duty.  It  offered  t^oae 
who  craveft  for  something  more  thiin  iul  emotional  indtviduali.''m  in 
religion,  and  wero  yet  afraid  of  Popory,  tho  appearance,  at  least,  of 
historical  continuity,  of  fellowship  with  distant  ages  aud  remote 
Churches,  of  a  unity  which  corruptions  and  schisms  might  impaiif 
but  which  they  could  not  utterly  destroy.  It  gave  mea  the  weajm,' 
always  more  or  less  ennobling,  of  a  corporate  life,  of  belonging  to  a 
visible  society  for  which  they  were  to  live  and  work.  It  led  many, 
for  tho  lir&t  time,  to  tho  thought  of  self-conquest,  self-donial,  as  a 
taw  of  life.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  men  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  as  wag^g  war  with  deadly  foes,  aud  cared  littlo  for  the 
aosthetic  decorutious  which  have  ainoe  become  so  prominent.  On 
what  eloquent  prelates  have  recently  described  as  the  "ooruao^'" 
tions  "  of  a  stream  of  molten  metal  flowing  thrice-puiitied  titnu  tha' 
furnace,  XenTuan.  as  with  an  imputicut  contempt,  iiung  iho  epithet 
of  the  "gilt-gingerbresd  school,"  and  for  a  time  it  stuck.*  The 
seccfislon  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  tho  party  to  tho  Chui-ch  of  Rome, 
which  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  its  existence,  was  eventuidlj  an 
element  of  strength.  It  irced  them  from  the  dangerous  inlluonco  of 
men  of  genius  whoac  course  cannot  be  cafculated ;  it  left  thrm  to 
the  guidance  of  men  of  stcreotj'ped  conviction.-^  who  roptfutrd  tho 
axioms  of  a  theory  when  those  that  had  built  it  up  confcssi?d  that  it 

*  Ths  woid  WBS  applied  to  Itio  poiHonG  at  thi}  E^smkh  rltuiil  wUdt  lutvo  tdaaa  beea 
nost  mgvtiy  Tvpndoctd,  in  tho  Briiitk  Crilie  for  1840,  quoted  iti  the  "Uiatorr  of  aiy 
Raligious  OpinJuiui,"  !>.  137. 
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hwl  broken  undrr  their  feet,  and  whoao  line  of  action  couH  always 

be  predicted.     I^ooliing  to  the  work  which  the  clergy  and  laity  of 

this  school  have  done  both  before  and  since  the  great  defection,  It  is  but 

simply  juftt  to  aclmowledge  that  they,  too,  may  point  to  works  which 

entitle  the-m  to  our  wannest  gratitude.     They  have  been  munificent 

in  building  churches  and  schools,  in  the  support  of  all  distinctively 

Church  societies,  in  the  extension  of  the  colonial  episcopate.     Tliey 

[bare  aimed  at  a  more  systematic  perutcntial  discipline  for  the  falleai ; 

at  the  revival  of  sieterhoodK,  which  are,  with  whatever  drawhactcs, 

at  leaMt  protects  against  worldlinees  and  frivolity.     They  haw  done 

much  to  make  tho  worsliip  of  the  English  Church  hearty  aud  real, 

,to  clothe  it  with  a  decorous  brightness.     Tht-y  bavu  done  much,  also. 

to  comiteract  our  lL-udency  to  a  sell-sutistied  insularity,  by  stretching 

out  their  bauds  to  the  Churches  of  tbo  Eavt.     Xbero  is  stHuething  to 

i-iympathiae  with  even  in  their  wiah    to  fraternise   with    Western 

Christendom,  in  their  ackiiowled^ent  that  the  light  of  Christian 

truth  wn&  not  wholly  extinct  even  in  the  Dark  Ages ;  in  their  rcftieal 

to  treat  the  Latin  Church  as  amply  the  home  of  Antichrist  and  tho 

dwelling  of  (be  Jleast.     They  have,  lastly,  added  largely  and  richly 

to  our  hymnody  and  devotional  Uteniture.     If  much  of  the  latter 

LSeema  to  a  healthy  taato  morbid  and  tm-English,  if  the  extent  to 

■"Which  tho  system  of  tho  confessional  has  been  carried  sccran  to  as 

l&tal  alike  to   true  manb'ness  and  true  womanliness,  we  can  yet 

f  aeJuiowlcdgG  that  it  is  but  the  exaggeration  of  a  much-neglected 

[duty. 

But  tho  school,  both  in  its  wider  oction,  and  in  the  more  extreme 

arms  which  have  within  the  Inst  three  or  four  years  become  oon- 

[■picuons,  has  many  weak  points  in  its  n}'Ktcm,  and  has  made  many 

P&Ise  stepA  in  its  action.     It  has  treated  the  great  work  of  tho  Kefor- 

tsnation  as  an  unlucky  episode,  a  "limb  badly  set,  which  must  be 

oken  before  it  can  be  sot  right  again  ;  "  Bpoken  and  written  as  if 

tbe  Anglican  reformers  were  martyrs  either  for  an  opinion  which 

itJJolf  heretic.il,  or  through  sheer  Rtupid  ineapaeitv  to  perceive 

rtiiat  their  teaching  nnd   that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  eub- 

ntanrinlly  identical.     It  has  left  the  Protestant  ground  of  faith,  and 

up  in  its  place  the  i-ague,  uncertain  standard  of  Catholic  con- 

'•ent  and  Chxireh  authority,  "undisputed."  general  council*,  and  a 

"  stream "  of  patristic  writers.    It  has  carried  its  sacramental  and 

rMcerdotol  theories  to  the  extent  of  practically  denying  all  grace 

except  through  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  all  forgiveness  of  sins  except 

through  priestly  absolution ;  unchurching  all  Christian  societies  that 

^are  wanting  in  tho  continuity  of  a  so-called  apostolical  succession, 

saving  KugU&h  Dissenters,  and  Scoteh  Prcshytcriauit,  and  foreign 

Pteteatants,  to  "  uncovenauted  mcrdcs."      In  its  more  advanced 
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seetions,  it  has  adopted  iill  that  it  can  ndopi  of  tho  pre-Reformation 
system  :  dreeaes,  acts,  gestures,  have  been  rosnacitatcd  ailer  a  lapse  of 
throe  centuries,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  syinbolising  a  doctrine 
which  also  belonged,  in  the  judgment  of  most  English  theologians, 
to  tho  dogmatic  8j*Btom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  wna  deliberately 
rejected  by  our  Reformers.  It  mattered  not  that  eongregations  were 
offended,  that  Bishops  disapproved,  that  the  legality  of  the  usagett 
was  at  least  questionable.  Tbcy  were  adopted  and  maintained 
expreuly  Iweanse  they  were  symbols  of  inediBOvol  doctrine,  because 
they  were  a  defiance  of  popular  and  cpiacopnl  opinion. 

And  the  Bpirit  which  led  to  this  defiance  has  shown  itiwlf,  alao,  in 
determined  antagonism  to  the  State.     The  sovereignty  of  law.  the 
supremacy  of  constitutional  tribunals  in  matters  crelesiastieal,  bait 
been  denounced  with  a  parrot-lilce  repetition  as  mere  Erastiani»m.    In 
the  repeated  attempts,  at  tho  risk  of  varj'ing  and  contradictory  deci- 
sions, to  obtain  a  new  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  which  clerical  intlueiice 
shall  be  dominant,  or  to  establish  a  ii-oluntary  Conrt  side  by  side  with 
that  which  alone  the  Constitution  of  Kngland  recognises;  in  the  mani- 
fest eflgeruess  with  which  the  snapping  of  every  link   that   brought 
the  colonial  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion  under  the 
tystem  us  the  national  Church  itself,  has  been  hailed  oh  an  an 
of  freedom  ;  in  tho  stnuigc,  hot  ha^to  whieh  has  turned  the  oonsecro^ 
tion  of  H  bishop  into  aomothing  like  u  Fenian  conspiraey,  needing 
the  vigilance  of  eccletuaatical  detectives;  in  tho  fierceness  with  whi 
men  have  fought  against  tho  shadowy  grii.'vanoe  of  the  Couscien' 
OlauBC,  and  so  hai^tened  the  growth  of  a  system  of  sn<-ular  e<lucjiti(>n 
ugain^t  which   the  ucceptanL'o  of  that  clause  would  ho  the  best^  if 
not  the  only,  saiegmird;  in   all  this  m'o  may  traiie  a   feverish  rest- 
lemnesa,  a  vain  attempt  to  put  hack  the  hands  of  the  clock  of  Time* 
a  roBctionarj*  policy  wliieh  is  U}  tho  Cliristianity  of  England  what 
Ultramontanism  is  to  tlie  Chriatiiuiily  of  the  Continent.     If  in  ita 
more  mmlerate    phases   its    representatives   in    the   prees — oa   the 
GuartliaTif  the   Cftriniirin  lirtrumWtfurtr.  and   the   EcckmiKfir — have^^l 
been  character ized  for  the  most  part   by  moderation,  reverence,  audS 
eulturo,  its  more  recent  developments  and  its  cheaper  organs  hove 
shon-n  an  absence  of  tbo.se  qiniliti&s   even  more  conspicuous  than 
that  of  the  worst  moments  of  the  Uerord. 

It  may  seem  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  these  premisses  that  one 
who  holds  them  should  urge  the  measures  of  repression  in  which 
«ome  seem  to  tind  the  one  pathway  of  safety.  To  prosecute  Ritualists 
on  every  dobatcable  point  of  divergence  from  common  usage,  and  wfa«3i 
that  experiment  fnils,  or  before  it  is  fully  tried,  to  pass  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  or  expelling  them ;  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  TiOrds  and  Commons  of  England  with  debate* 
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on  the  pattern  of  a  surplice  or  tho  colour  of  a  atolo, — this  may  appear 
to  miiny  the  policy  of  a  true  ritatesnmnahip,  tho  t«4  of  a  tnie  Pro- 
tcstanttam.  I  owu,  with  whatever  reluiotanoo,  that  even  when  it 
springs  from  a  natural  and  noble  anxiety  to  protect  the  peace  of  the 
Church  aguinsf  thoac  who  trouble  it,  I  sec  little  prospect  of  any  such 
mejisurcs  being  successful ;  that  the  temper  which  clamours  for  them 
seems  to  mc  to  bo  too  uften  that  of  panic,  irritation,  unvrisdom.  It 
profita  but  little  to  drive  in  the  external,  rruptive  aymptoma  of 
discaao,  Tv'hilc  tho  disease  it*elf  remaina  unhealed.  Yon  may  restrain, 
by  patnH  and  penalties,  tliotte  who  6nd  in  veetment#,  lights,  iocense, 
gcsturoj*,  the  witnt-sscji  to  what  they  hold  jis  the  truth  of  the  Ileal 
Presence,  but  if  you  leave  the  doctrine  itsell'  unquestioned,  you  do 
but  tempt  tliem  to  a  more  explicit  assertion  of  it  in  words,  and  a 
more  subtle  inventiveness  in  the  art  of  evasive  interpretation.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  tho  most  accomplished  jurist  to  draw  up  an  anti- 
rituali«t  Act  of  Parliament  through  which  a  ritualist  pleader  will  bo 
unable  to  drive  his  proverbial  '*  coach  and  six."  •    And  if  you  make 

'11iix-c  metbwJa  for  eettUiiK  l^i«  diffiuulty  tuiro  lecn  i>rutM>tvd.  (].)  A  idmplo  re)»«l 
lOT  the  rubric  imdvr  novvc  of  whirh  moirt  of  tho  changt'ii  id«nUAeil  with  tho  wonl 
itoalum  liAT«  been  mlroduowl,  u  going  luujc  to  "lucti  oniHitiKiU  tif  tlii-  cknicli  and  of 
'ttfl  mtnlflti'ni  thDronf  nA  woro  in  Lho  (_1iurch.  of  EDgl&nd  "^y  tlic  uuLficjrity  uf  t*HrliariiL-nt 
fn  the  ifdcond  jear  of  King  Kdwud  tho  Ki^th,"  might  irnm  in  <rnt  nwcj  the  only  ground 
npon  vhith  ther  hare  bMH  defended,  lint  if  thix  w^e  all,  then  there  would  bo  ahan. 
Intoly  so  leg&l  direction  «bat«rer  ae  to  the  appard  of  tho  cltirgv  in  Diria«  e«rTic«.  We 
■hould  be  thrown  bark  upon  cnstoni  or  upon  tho  CanooB,  and,  an  ndthcr  of  thcso  have 
the  authorit}-  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  prosooutions  to  roArain  oflbndef*  would  bo  mora 
inatcBil  ofloa  difficult.  (S)  If  it  >■  thought  tbiit,  ■n-itliout  thia  nipael,  iay  caav  in  vh{i<li 
dLSput«  haa  been  nii*Ml  bvtvr^ou  n  viecjiyiium  and  any  of  hia  paiisbi«nora  ithoiUd  be 
fnnd  Iq  tha  deciaion  of  a  biahop,  there  comea  a  dilenuna  Irom  which  it  i«  not  t^ity  to 
,Wc»pe.  l-^ithrr  hn  i?  to  itoride,  na  a  judge  would  do,  according  to  wlint  tlic  Isvr  actually 
not  af^cordinft  to  whut  he  would  wish  it  to  be ;  and  tn  this  ca«f,  in  the  extreme 
unccrtaintv  which  aurroiinda  the  wholp  question,  ho  nay  hare  to  auction,  agabal  hie 
will,  soma  of  tSo  pncti«>!H  which  aro  moat  ohjeotad  to ;  or  olao  bo  ia  to  bo  latnatod  whh 
ttte  dangerous  power  uf  aotting  the  law  nado  to  mcwt  lu»  own  viowa  of  GtnwH  and  vxpo* 
2imcy.  Id  either  cww  Wwrv  ia  tbo  rialc  of  gmat  direreity  of  eaagi;  in  different  dioc^aoa, 
^-of  irritating  int^rforenee  in  one  with  praotic«a  which  are  tolorat^Ml,  or  oven  enoournffrd, 
ia  another;  of  the  wnale  of  a  hiahop'o  iime  tuul  energy  iu  diacuaaing  the  niuat  Iriviul 
Corcmoniala,  Uia  poatoral  fuDctiuns  would  be  almoat  merged  in  thoao  of  an  aiiilfr 
tltyanlianim  ia  matt/ra  of  cccloaiaaticnl  millinery.  (3.)  Should  tho  fiUuro  of  thoan 
mi^odB  Buggeet,  na  th«  one  way  of  cnitthig  the  knot,  an  X>A  cnactiDg  that  the  whitv 
■nrplicp,  the  black  atolc,  the  academic  hood,  abonld  be  all  that  m^-n  ahould  "kcur,  qu«e- 
tione  without  end  mi^ht  atiU  be  ivacd,  tt'hat  it  a  §iirptiee!  Muit  it  be  uf  atoat  lincu 
or  fioa  lawn,  dawn  to  iho  kneon  or  down  to  the  anklce.  tightor  loow,  with  or  without 
jHittem  in  thw  toit'irc,  with  or  without  liordrni,  worn  over  a  caaaoek  or  oror  coat  anrl 
i  And  what  coloura  an-  permuniblw  in  Uieiu  under-garmenta — black  only,  or 
mixtuitt,  or  ahi.phord'a  plnid,  or  biahop 'a  purple 't  And  how  ia  Uie  atolo  to  ba 
%on'~oTet  one  ahrailder  or  both,  with  or  without  fringes  or  ornamental  aymbola  ?  And 
what  an  the  limita  uf  \-uriiitioD  ua  to  tho  aico,  nod  cDlour,  and  mode  of  wearini^  tho 
hood  ?  HcTv,  too,  thwre  might  bo  room  for  etatUlng  dlvoreitiea  of  tint  and  toxtuiv, 
for  an  approalmation  to  the  dn»a  of  a  paat  ago  or  an  uUcn  Church.  Gulew  we  trgialate 
rally  from  the  crown  of  a  pricvt'a  head  ia  the  aole  of  hia  fool,  or  nnil,  not  a 
VOL.  VII.  5t 
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your  sssnult  upon  the  doctiine  itnelf,  then,  orer  nnd  above  all  tha 
evils  which  attend  the  disciiftsion  of  hqcIi  a  question  in  ibe  hnndti  of 
puid  udvocat«s,  you  ai-e  risking,  on  the  one  hand,  failure,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  diftruption  of  the  Church  of  England.  You  are,  at  least, 
trvuig  lo  abridge  (he  lilK-rty  of  speculation  in  a  region  where,  within 
vet^'  wide  limit«,  short,  of  a  formal,  lu  distinct  from  an  inferential, 
acceptance  of  the  dogma  of  Traneubatantiatton,  it  has  hitherto  been 
alliiwod.  where  logical  clcarncaa  and  clear  definition  are  uU  but  un- 
altaiualtle.  TVIien  men  nnc«  begin  lo  bn)od  over  tlio  gpirituat  prowaico 
of  a  botiy,  thoy  may  he  paidoned  if  they  sometimcK  loec  their  way  in 
the  Uibyrtnth  of  inetaphy*^i(^i  cubwehei  Kpun  out  of  the  subtleties  of 
fichoolmen.  It  in  hard  to  visit  Ihom  'with  »ever<T  intasuref  than  thoae 
which  we  api)ly  to  tneu  wliow  divergenoe  from  the  tone  and  temper, 
fVom  the  letter  and  the  Mpiril,  of  the  PmyrT-Book  is  nnquBstJfjnably 
far  wider.  What  we  need  in  mioh  nmttere,  and  at  such  a  time,  is  to 
enlarge  insdead  of  namtwing  our  list  of  mlinphora.  Ascertain,  if  you 
will,  what  Tftrtmente  or  oeremonia)  act^  are  lawful,  but  if  any  hitherto 
luiusuul  arc  declared  to  be  lawful,  let  us  refuse  to  recognise  them  aa 
badgea  of  a  party,  and  they  will  soon  cease  to  bo  valued  because  they 
are  ao.  If  a  dozen  clergj'tnen  of  well-known  Kvaugelical  or  "  broad  " 
jiroclivitics  were  tu  uppcar  in  clxajmbles  and  birettas,  the  glosa  of 
those  ganuenta  in  the  eyes  of  ritualists  would  soon  be  gone,  and 
before  long  we  whuuld  i^>e  ihem  falling  l>aek  upon  the  safe  aimplicity 
of  the  surplice.  If  such  an  exjwriiuent  »eem  too  bold  or  too 
litdicrous  it  might,  surely  be  witbiu  lite  Umits  of  a  wise  forbear- 
ance (o  treat  the  glonous  apparel  of  the  "  gilt  gingerbroud  "  school 
as  among  the  "  Mirabi/fM  ineptitv,"  which  ilis  not  worth  while  to  light 
about.  Either  course  seems  le»d  lia/.Ardou!:i  than  that  of  u  prolonged 
and  costly  liligaliou,  not  unlikely  to  fail  of  it«  purpose,  or  on  abortive 
attempt  at  a  Isolation  tie  miuimii  in  a  reformed  Uduhc  of  Conunona, 
and  by  way  of  interlude  to  u  liill  for  the  snppreseion  of  the  Irish 
C'liureb  Kiitablishment. 

Above  ull,  too,  we  have  lo  beor  in  mind  that  the  inevitiAlo  oSaoi  of 
nil  repressive  measures  of  this  nature  is  to  cncnunige  the  type  of  tam^ 
routine  mediocrity,  to  discourage  the  nobler  and  more  heroic,  more 
saintly  forma  of  excoUcnoc.  "  SuH^nt,  paiui  iteziie,"  may  boa  fit  motto 
for  a  secular  diplomatist.  It  is  hardly  fit  to  bo  the  watchword  of » 
true  statesman,  atill  leas  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  any  portion  of 
tlie  Church  of  Christ.  And  if  we  wont  zeal,  we  mu«t  be  con  tent  to  accept 
it  aa  we  find  it,  with  more  or  leas  of  the  impuliaveneMH,  exaggeration, 
want  of  discernment,  which  ore  ibi  almost  inevitable  uccompanimenta. 

"bwt."  liut  a  EtiTpIico  of  ProcTunes  in  the  Jomsalcm  dhsmlier  aa  an  mvuisbla 
sUutdjud,  wo  uv  >U  at  tm  a|aSs,  and  alMll  be  drinn  to  lU  tack  q>OB  tbst  tnitt  lit  Uw 
odkl,  in  tlw  long  nut,  of  pabtie  opinion,  sad  in  the  good  laua  and  ftding  of  tha 
dasy,  tho  toupomy  Iom  of  whidi  is  oow  driviBg'  us  opon  pnwacutioai  and  Asto  of 
IVrtiunoDt. 
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Ton  cannot  get  it  to  order,  liowcrcr  desirable  ihv  union  may  be, 
rotnbinci!  with  a  givon  ppr-eontage  of  modtratioii  m  \  dit«Teiion. 
The  men  M*ho  have  boon  promincut  in  thi-  wnrk  of  what  in  cnllM 
the  "  Catholic  revival "  have  shown,  for  the  most  pert,  that  ihoy 
had  this  Beol  ufl  thnr  eharactertKtic,  They  hnvo  taken  a  oonne 
which  oxposeR  them  to  tho  frowns  of  bishops,  \n  the  diRfaTonr  of 
most  pntrons,  to  the  insnltfl  and  outrages  of  woH-dressed  or  iH- 
dreftsod  mobs.  They  haw  \tc-m  content  to  throw  ihemsclvps  on 
the  ^VTOpathv  of  tho«e  who  wore  like-minded  with  theni.  They 
have  stripped,  tbpmsclves,  wherever  they  otmld,  of  the  secure  income 
of  pew-rent«,  and  with  no  endowments,  or  miserably  small  one*,  have 
tru!?ted  to  the  fluctuating  receipts  of  offertories.  Self-will,  the  love 
of  notoriety,  the  pleasure  of  defying  a  bishop,  or  rcrirting  the 
"  aggrieved  parishioner,"  may,  if  you  will,  have  mingled  u«  secoudary 
motives  in  muuh  that  they  have  done.  But  there  remains,  after  all 
deduetions,  a  residuum  of  corn-age,  zeal,  devotion,  which  however 
mieepplicd  or  wasted,  w  in  it»olf  worthy  of  huitour.  It  had  been 
well  (must  English  Churchmen  will  confess  il  now)  if  those  in  bigh 
plaus  had  done  Bomcthing  tnorti  than  thoy  did  towHrd.>;  mlaining 
Weeley  and  hin  followers  within  the  Charch'n  pale,  in  H])ite  nf  wbat 
wu£  then  callc*!  their  dangenms  "  enthiisiuHin."  The  future  hielorian  of 
the  nineteenth  century  may  wonder  at  ilie  lack  of  power  to  discern 
the  8ig7i8  of  the  tim<fi  which  made  its  niters  eager  to  legislate  lor 
the  gappre<«ion  of  a  veettneut,  or  tiic  fixpulsion  of  its  wearers,  while 
ita  jodivial  courts  were  throwing  wide  tlic  gates  of  doctrine,  and 
giving  an  almoHt  nni"estrained  license  in  criticism  and  exegesis. 
Gamaliel's  counsel  lins  been  worn  no  threudbiire  n^  a  qnot;ition,  that 
it  WBBBtB  almost  a  platitade  to  refer  to  it,  nor  can  I  say  that  the 
case  seems  doubtful  enough  to  be  judged  by  .such  n  xtandftnl.  I  find 
a  more  suggestive  warning  in  another  incident  of  the  same  period. 
The  Jewub  priesthood  also  had  then  a  vestment  question  which 
pTWfted,  they  thought,  for  a  decirioii.  The  Levite*  claimed,  and  the 
priests  resisted  their  claim,  to  wear  a  linen  cphod.  The  struggle  went 
on  for  years.  It  was  settled  at  la»t  in  favour  of  the  claimants  by  the 
authority  of  the  second  Agrippa.  Within  a  fe«-  months  more  the 
Temple  in  which  priests  and  Levites  ministered  was  u  heap  of 
blackeued  nrins.* 

I  cannot,  for  one,  bring  myuelf  to  belieiT  that  if  the  Kefonncd 
House  of  Commons  enters  at  all  upon  the  task  of  legiskting  for  the 
Ohurcfa  of  England,  it  will  coutinc  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  or  any  kindred  bill.  I  can  hardly  bring  myself 
to  wish,  believing,  aa  I  do,  that  "  if  meu  do  not  alter  them  for  the 
better,  time  alters  all  things  for  the  wotse,"  that  we  should  transmit 
for  two  or  three  generalians  more,  and  carry  into  all  lands,  without 

*  Jotcphni,  Ant.  za.  S.  S. 
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PmIom^  <nr  ootboimiI  Senrioei — all  call  witii  moie 
ibr  a  faruioa  wiucb  ftfaall  give  them  gzwUer  liie  and  eteataciU%  aod 
BMikeovriruniiipatamceUaiHMHUftdaoiuuidinore  mtdligait  And 
if  ■■  j«t,  in  tiiij  diaoorda  and  confonoiu  that  beloog  to  Uie  penod  of 

tnnrilMm  in  vhich  wc  livi-,  the  time  for  the  greater  woric  aeems  not 
fiUly  eome,  it  vill  be  at  lout  our  wisdom  to  oontemplate  iinil  pro%'ifle 
for  it  u  a  oeceadtj  which  must  incTitably  be  met,  nther  tban  bj 
partial  uml  preiiiaiure  actiou  to  accelerate  a  eriaia,  and,  posahly,  a 
diiiruption.  TIium<  m-)io  beliero  that  there  ia  any  real  danger  of  the 
pt-ft/omiiutuer  oi  iloinuiiuun,  or  even  of  HO-caUed  Sacerdotalisni,  umosg 
ua,  until  men  hare  pBBwwd  through  a  more  fiery  struggle  and  aeek« 
after  it,  the  imruotic  of  repose  at  any  price,  moat  be  strangely  blind 
to  the  aigiu  ill  the  heat*ens,  and  deaf  to  the  mutterings  of  the  coming 
ctorm.  i<cfl  to  itJKU'>  without  the  dtimulua  of  prosecnttona,  commo- 
tioiu,  populur  otitmgod,  tbrL>ateiiod  legislation,  the  Ititualist  moT»- 
mimt  will  eiibtr  c-o11b|iim^  ultogt'iher,  or  U-uve,  an  its  contribution  to 
the  Chnruh'a  life,  some  new  element  of  ttlrengih  and  bcaaty.  The 
fiadamratal  und  Succrdotul  thooncs,  of  which  the  Kitual  is  the 
txprMnOQ,  will  tuke  their  place  with  all  other  exiiggeratious  of 
half-lrutha,  having  borne  their  witne»it  that  "  muu  does  not  lire 
by  brcud  rtlone,"  and  htu  other  iieede  than  tho»e  which  arc  satisBcd 
by  any  political  organixatiou  or  merely  iulcLlcctuiil  eultiu-c. 

III.  Tbvro  remains  the  third  iichuol.  I  have  said  that  its  accepted 
lU^iitmu  was  given  to  it  in  an  evil  hour.  I  will  udd  that  leas  than 
either  of  tho  othert  has  it  tmy  claims  to  the  pi'aiso  or  the  cemturo 
which  attaches  to  tho  party  character.  Ou  the  one  hand,  it  has  done 
no  t^cut  work,  cftubliahed  no  conspicuous  institntione,  seldom  acted 
nilh  any  coiicert  or  ;>r^-aiuiiatiou,  and  then  in  no  wide  scheme  of 
beueA'ulenco  or  devotion.  On  the  oth^  hand,  it  has  not  descended 
to  Iho  ilebueemciit  which  so  often  attends  on  party  uttiou,  baa  kept 
its  huiiits  clcuu  from  tho  tuint  of  personiil  calumny,  has  been  ready 
to  ackniiwUHlgc  tlic  good  which  it  found  on  cither  side.  X  believe 
that  this  is,  in  many  wayti,  tho  position  which  thoiH^  who  are  labelled 
H»  boluugiug  to  this  school  should  be  content  to  occupy,  that  they 
will  bo  unwiso  if  thoy  attempt  to  change  it  for  greater  activity 
and  ni'iro  effoetivo  combination.  It  is  every  way  good  that  there 
ahould  bo  many  men  who  avo  the  falsehood  oi'  extremes  and  keep 
their  beads  cool,  when  others  are  Dxcile<l  into  panic  and  podsionatA 
irritation.     It  is  well  that  ihev  should  ho  content  to  work  with  the 
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muphinery  which  they  find  in  Clmrch  iind  State,  in  societies  and 
parishes,  modifyiug,  expanding,  improving,  us  they  have  opportu- 
nity. So  aL'ting",  Ihey  may  render  good  service,  as  the)*  htivo  ren- 
dered, in  checking  the  violence  of  party  iiction,  and  niiiintaining, 
ciTen>  it  may  be,  widening  the  Church  of  Kngland's  litnits.  But  if 
ihoy  wei"e  to  appear  with  a  "cri'  to  go  to  the  I'ountrj*  with,"  to 
assume  the  chamcter  uud  adopt  the  tjictica  of  a  party,  their  work 
WDold  be,  I  believe,  simply  mischievous.  They  have  no  bond  of 
nnion  but  tho  claim  for  freedom  of  inqmn,',  and  that  freedom  may 
isiiuc  in  widely  diU'oront  results.  Whatever  combinationn  for  defence 
may  have  been  forced  upon  them  when  freedom  wob  threatcnod  in 
their  own  persons,  arc  in  their  nature  simply  temporary.  In  the 
!ew  instonoos  In  which  their  action  has  been  nggreasive,  the  result 
boa  been  disitftrous.  They  have  done  ra«h  and  recltless  things  for 
the  j*nke  of  showing  that  they  are  free,  and  so  caused  the  panic  of 
which  the}-  narrowly  eseapod  being  victims.  They  held  Bibliolatry 
to  be  the/oiiJ»  et  ovtija  of  all  evils  in  English  Christianity,  and  so  thej* 
jippeared  in  the  rliaracter  of  iwnocliistic  reforiiiers,  exaggernting 
fir  inventing  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  in  the  Book  which 
Christendom  has  accepted  as  the  gift  of  God.  Their  contributions 
to  the  study  of  the  Bihle  have  left  on  many  minds,  unintentional  as  the 
result  might  bo,  tho  impression  that  it  was  not  worth  t-tudj-ing  lit 
all,  except  as  containing  the  litcraturo  of  an  ancient  and  interesting 
people.  But  ajiart  from  any  eucb  immediate  eonat^quenoes  of  single 
acts,  what  I  Iny  stree«  on  is  that  the  priiicipki)  which  they  hold  m 
common  are  too  negutivo  in  character  to  onuble  them  to  do  any 
efiective  wmk  aa  u  party  in  our  national  or  ecclesiustical  life,  how- 
ever great  the  service  that  may  Xkh  done  by  individuals.  Were 
the  changes  and  chancer  of  that  life  to  give  them  a  momentary 
predominance,  the  history  of  the  fiirondists  woulr!  probably 
repeat  itself.  They  too  would  he  swept  away  by  a  torrent  of  reli- 
gious Jacobinism  against  wliieh  they  would  struggle  vainly.  The 
"Broad"  party  of  the  Church  would  prove  to  be  the  pit  jeers  of 
Poeitivi^m. 

Confining  ourselves  t«  what  has  been  done  by  those  who  are  thus 
described,  as  individual  writers,  we  cannot  doubt,  I  believe,  that  they 
have  rendered  great  service  to  the  intellectual  and  religious  life  of 
England.  They  have  filled  up  the  gap  which  the  other  parties  had 
neither  the  i^-ill  nor  the  power  to  fill.  The  best  eommentarjes.  the 
beat  dictionaries  of  the  Jtible,  the  best  histories  of  the  Church,  the 
fuIIcAt  and  most  Ti^"id  word-picturca  of  sacred  places,  are  oU  due, 
with  hardly  an  e:teeption,  to  those  who,  as  being  neither  High  nor 
Tiow,  Hitualist  or  Kvangelical,  must  be  classed  with  this  school. 
From  the  days  of  Dr.  Arnold  onwards  they  have  been  prominent  in 
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the  work  of  cducatiunol  pro^roBs,  brcakuif^  through  the  irammeU  of 
prejudice  aiid  routine,  and  socking  to  compel  every  time-hotioiired 
ilMtitution,  every  misu^  endowment,  to  eoiiiribute  iLs  mtuhnum  of 
good  towards  the  jfrcat  work  of  making  the  ci\'ilizatioa  of  England 
purer  mid  more  humane,  and  therefore  more  Christian.  They  have,  for 
the  moat  part,  been  prominent  in  the  endeavour  to  redress  social  wrongs, 
to  bridge  o\'er  the  widoninK  chasm  which  threatens  to  divide  class 
from  cloAR.  Th«y  have  shown  moiv  than  most  others  their  belief 
that  ChriatiuiL  men  may  find  in  political  Hfe  a  nobler  sphere  of  action 
even  than  that  of  being  distributom  of  nlnin,  or  actiitg  on  oommittees 
of  religious  aocietiew.  They  hare  kept,  and,  we  may  hope,  will  yot 
keepk  the  Cliurch  of  England  from  stagnating  in  self-satisfied  igno- 
rance and  sluggishnesi^,  or  lapsing  into  an  obsolete  ^FediHivalism,  or 
ttttfieniug  into  a  narrow  Puritanism. 

But  with  these  luanifold  excellences, 'there  .ire  also  defect*  which 
may  not  be  passed  over.  As  yet  hardly  one  of  those  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  hus  shon'n  any  power  of  so  speaking  as  to  awake  a  responsive 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  ij^^noraut  aud  poor  with  whom 
English  Christiauily  has  1o  dual.  Men  of  culture  themselves,  they 
require  culture  in  their  heurera.  Thoie  are  no  booka,  sermons,  pam- 
phlets, tracts,  belonging  to  this  school,  which  find,  like  those  of  the 
Evangelical  .wlioo],  their  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Rinlers.  Aayet 
thor  have  made  but  scanty  contributions  to  the  hymnody  nr  devotional 
literature  uf  the  Chun;h  of  England.*  Kiiniest,  eloquent,  noble  as 
many  of  their  words  have  been,  kindling  u  re»^u»ive  glow  in  tbe 
hearts  of  those  like-minded  with  themselves,  they  have  failed  tu 
reneh  the  hearts  of  the  millions  round  u-^  even  more  than  those  of  the 
Evangelical  or  ilediaival  parties  have  failed.  Men  have  felt  the 
need  of  something  moro  than  oven  the  noblest  aspects  of  Christian 
ethics, — something  more  than  the  most  vivid  pietxircs  of  the  puttom 
life  of  Christ.  The  characteristic  defect  of  the  teaching  of  the  school 
bos  been,  that  in  its  bearing  on  the  coni<>cience  it  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  imporfeotion  and  infirmitj-,  rather  than  to  that  deeper  raisory  which 
attaches  to  the  thought  of  sin.  It  trains  the  .■'oul  which  as  yet  ia  in 
average  health,  to  run  the  race  and  to  fi.ght  the  battle  of  life,  but  it 
fails  to  come  to  the  help  of  those  whose  limbs  are  weary,  or  who  lie 
naked  and  wounded  a^fHer  the  conflict.  It  may  stir  men  on  to  high 
endeavours,  and  teacli  them  a  scorn  of  baseness ;  but  the  sonla  of 
those  who  hoar,  if  ]-ou»ed  at  all,  feel  that  they  have  a  witness  within 
which  brings  a  fur  shai-per  accusation,  and  a  burden  from  which 
they  wek  to  be  delivered,  which  that  teaching  does  not  seem 
to  touch  with  one  of  il4s  lingers.     To  men  who  have  gone,  or  oM 

*  Han,  too,  it  is  ninply  jiut  bo  note  tha  natncs  of  tbo  Doaos  of  St.  Faul'i  iwd  Cuoat^ 
\mrf  m  sxooiiUoBa  to  the  gcnonl  atatomaiL 
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goitifi*,  through  the  confliut  botireeQ  light  and  darkness,  life  sad 
death,  ethical  teaching,  however  loily,  narratirc  of  scriptural  foot*, 
however  graphic,  is  but  us  "parmaceti  for  an  inward  wound."  They 
onTQ  for  the  mesttgo,  "  Thy  hjiis  be  forgiven  thee/'  which  reaches 
them  in  ilifferont  fomiK  imd  through  different  agencies,  firom  the 
Krangulicttl  uiid  Sacoi-dolal  boIiooIb.  The  old  words,  soorifice,  atone- 
ment, jufltificntioii,  are  iiecewary  to  meet  their  wants,  to  sustain 
their  life. 

It  is.  I  belieTC.  for  this  reason  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  chief 
positions  of  influence  which  the  representatives  uP  this  school  have 
hitherto  attained,  have  been  ehicflv  cducationid.  This  has  iadeoil  been 
the  natural  result  of  their  generally  higher  eulturt?,  and  wider  know- 
ledge, and  greater  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  it  has 
also  put  the  right  men  in  the  right  phu»3,  and  given  them  the  worfc 
for  which  they  wore,  and  the  others  wore  not>  titted.  A  school  on 
the  principles  of  the  Record  would  tend,  in  the  iirst  instance,  so  far 
as  it  was  successful,  to  the  intellectual  narrowncsa  of  Puritanism, 
Whole  regions  of  literature  would  be  looked  on  as  tabooed;  science 
taught  with  o  perp(>tual  distnut  and  feor  of  going  too  far ;  boy-nature 
would  be  forced,  by  hot-house  culture  into  a  prccociouR  spiritual 
experience,  iometimea  hysterical,  sometimea  simulated  ;  lines  of 
demarcation  would  be  drawn  between  the  conTorted  and  the  uncon- 
verted. The  mindft  of  some  among  them  might  be  wrecked  for  life 
by  brooding  over  the  dark  myslerios  of  God's  election.  A  rigid 
SabbatarioniBni  would  crush  the  elasticity  of  boy-lLfe.  or  devel(^ 
those  who  were  not  crushed  into  censorious  Fhariseee.  A  school  on 
the  principles  of  the  C/iurr/i  TimfH,  on  the  other  hand,  woidd,  as  far 
as  it  suct^L-ofletl,  naturalise  nuiong  us  the  features  of  the  Seminarist 
typo  of  chai-acter.  AVhot  we  note  now  chiefly  in  boys  who  have  had 
no  good  school- training,  and  oome  under  the  guidnncc  of  ritualist 
clergy,  would  then  be  seen  on  a  larger  scale.  The  practice  of  con- 
ieanon.  not  as  the  medicine  for  special  diseases  of  the  soul,  but  as 
part  of  its  diet  and  habitual  training,  would  sow  the  seeds  of  the  vciy 
evila  against  which  it  was  meant  to  guard,  and  fill  the  mind  with  ever- 
recurring  spectral  horrors,  which  a  healthier  system  would  seek  to 
counteract  by  influences  that  arc  to  the  sick  soul  as  fresh  air  and 
bright  sky  are  to  the  diseased  body.  The  souls  nf  those  so  trained 
would  learn  to  think  that  the  one  sufficient  and  indispensable  con- 
dition of  forgiveness  for  themselves  and  others  was  the  priest's 
"  ahmlro  fe."  The  ritual  element  of  religion  would  receive  an  undue 
prominence  in  their  thoughts.  The  last  new  potteni  of  chnsubles, 
the  correct  colour  for  a  stole  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Agatha,  the  proper 
angle  of  inflection  at  the  Doxology,  the  lost  exposure  of  the  igoo- 
Tance  and  Krostionism  of  bishops  in  the  weekly  "organs"  of  the 
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"Churcli"  party,  would  be  the  prominent  lopics  of  conversation  in 
auch  a  school-room.  And  in  either  owe  tliere  would,  sooner  or  later, 
be  a  reaction.  Driftiags  to  Rome,  to  Positivitiui,  to  practical  or 
epeculatiTc  Atheism,  would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  systems 
which  were  in  different  ways  inconsiotent  with  a  cultivated  mind  and 
with  healthy  manliness. 

For  boy-iife  on  the  other  hand,  for  that  of  those  who  are  paaaing 
out  of  boyhood  into  the  work  of  life,  the  teaching  of  the  lliird 
Bchool  ia  likely  to  be  at  once  strengthening  and  attractiTe.  Its  high 
ethical  tone,  its  appeal  to  wide,  far-reaching  laws  of  duty  as  di»- 
tinguiahcd  from  the  sircas  laid  by  others  on  this  or  that  ponitivc  com- 
mandment, the  extension  of  its  sympathies  beyond  the  limits  which 
others  have  marked  out,  its  fearlessness  as  to  the  result  of  critical  or 
ecionlific  inqiiirioa ;  all  those  will  give,,  as  they  have  given  it,  an 
influence  over  the  educated  youth  of  England  which  brings  with  it 
no  light  reapoiisibiHty.  Tliey  have  before  tlicra  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  u  noble  work.  They  arc  exposed  to  many  special  dangers. 
which  may  tend  to  their  letting  it  slip. 

(1.)  Aa  the  first  and  ehiefost  of  theao  peril*  I  nolo  once  more  the 
tendency  to  give  un  undue  promiiiemw  to  the  merely  negative  aapeots 
of  their  teaching.  They  find  the  mindH  nf  men  Ixiwed,  aa  thoy  believe, 
with  a  false  reverence  before  the  dogma  of  the  infallibitity  of  a  Jtook, 
or  that  of  the  authority — practically  treated  as  infallible — -of  the 
Cborch.  They  look  upon  that  reverence  as  idolatrous,  and  they  nwh, 
AS  I  have  said,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  rabid  iconoclasm.  Th^ 
write  essays,  reviews,  treatises,  commGnlaries,  which  seem  to  have  bat 
the  one  aim  of  shewing  that  the  Bible  i*«  fuU  of  erroneous  statement-s 
and  the  date  and  authorship  of  it«  book»t  unceiiain.  They  Bcem  some- 
times only  able  to  asHert  their  uew-woa  freedoiii  as  OaJiban  aaserted 
hi*.  I  do  not  nay  that  this  haw  hitherto  beeji  the  characteristic  of 
the  representative  men  of  the  schotil,  but  it  tends  to  be  more  and 
more  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  of  the  more  hot-headed  and  reekleas 
men  among  tho  leaders.  Those  who  wish  it  well,  and  see  in  it* 
existence  a  gi-ound  of  thankfulness  uud  hope,  muvt  wish  ako  that  it 
should  remember  that  men  cannot  live  upon  negations — that  it  ie 
the  work  of  Christian  te&chcrs  to  huild  up  rather  than  to  destroy. 
Jjet  them,  if  ihey  ehooHe,  assume  the  fallibility  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Church  ;  but  if  they  retain  sufficient  reverence  for  the  former  to 
believe  that  it  contains  the  tnifh  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
latter,  it  should  be  their  task  to  bring  ont  and  to  proclaim  that  truth, 
xather  thtui  to  parude  with  an  offensive  ostentation,  the  inconaisten- 
cie*  in  matters  of  fact  or  modes  of  thought,  with  which  it  seems  to 
them  to  be  accompanied. 

(2.)  Tliough  in  a  less  dcgrco  than  ia  tho  case  with  others,  the  men 
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i\\o  nre  popularly  cinssified  as  of  this  school  are  liable  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  recognising  excellence  in  those  who  differ  from  thcm. 
Their  very  Utitudinarianiam  may  make  them  narrow;  their  very  zeol 
for  tolerance,  intolerant.  They  may  be  tempted  to  catch  at  oppor- 
liliea  of  party  combinations,  to  employ  (he  mnchinery  of  prosocu- 
'tions  or  legisktion  to  hara«9  or  expel  the  nntagonlsts  who  for  the 
time  seem  to  them  moat  formidnblo.  They  may  fail  to  see  that  thaj- 
fare  wanting  in  what  gives  the  others  a  command  over  men's  affec- 
ttious  which  they  themBslvev  as  yet  huve  hut  seldom  gained.  If  they 
could  bring  thumstlvee  lo  sympathize,  not  only  with  eflbrta  after 
luorul  grciituess  and  the  adscrlion  of  intellectual  freedom,  but  with 
sill-stricken  and  contrite  heurl«,  the}'  might  then  "preach  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  "  with  a  power  all  the  more  mighty  and  TioteriouB, 
rbecauoeofthefrecdoin  with  which  it  would  be  associated.  If  they  would 
lember  that  aifcctions,  imagination,  even  the  perception  of  beauty 
of  form,  colour,  wund.  alt  enter  into  worship  m  well  aa  the  intellect 
in  its  cold  and  clear  wrenity,  they  would  welcome  and  adopt,  (bo  far 
a»  the  Church's  law  nnd  tlmt  of  the  nation  ]>crmitted)  instead  of 
opposing,  whatever  has  given  life  nnd  beauty  to  the  ritual  which  they 
condemn.  Tht-y  would  accept  even  chnnta  and  procesBions,  symbolie 
acts  and  aymbolic  colours,  architecture  in  its  noblest  forms,  painting 
and  Bculpture,  flowers  and  banncrfi,  as  accessories  of  devotion. 

(3.)  In  the  national  cri-tia  through  which  we  arc  passing,  there  are 
great  questions  in  which  thcv,  more  than  members  of  the  other 
bU,  have  it  in  their  power  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good. 
Ejgnoranee  and  pauperism,  the  startling  forms  of  which  rovcal  them- 
'in  colos.sal  and  ever-incrcjising  proportions  whenever  we  look  below 
the  surface  of  social  Hfe,  these  are  what  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
they  need  to  be  dealt  with,  as  the  author  of  "  Eccc  Homo"  has 
reminded  us,  on  no  narrow  or  sectarian  principles,  but  also  on  no 
principles  that  are  at  varinnce  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  To  grapple 
with  these  evils  as  men  who  neither  on  the  one  .Ride  forget  the  law." 
of  nil  human  society,  nor  on  the  other  of  that  special  society  which 
lie  came  (o  fouud,  who  can  bring  forth  out  of  their  treasures  "  things 
new  and  old,"  tied  neither  to  the  traditional  palliatives  of  the  two 
great  evils,  nor  to  the  nodtruins  of  empirics,  this  is  the  work  on  which 
they  8Cem  specially  called  upou  to  enter.  If  the  advancing  democracy, 
which  Deemx,  iu  some  form  or  other,  iuevituble,  i«  not  to  pass  into 
utter  and  ivckless  anarchy,  it  must  be  Chrietiani/ed,  and  their  vei-}' 
sympathy  with  it  and  with  its  struggles  may  enable  them  to  reach, 
thi-ougU  this  agency,  those  who  have  proved  impenetrable  to  more 
direct  appeals. 

Ijustly,  if  those  who  are  thus  ticketed  and  labelled  wish  to  ovoid 
the  futc  uf  other  parties  in  [Mist  ages  or  the  pi'csuiit,  let  iheiu  shun. 
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u  they  would  the  taiut  of  pestilence,  the  uncleaa  element  of  partr 
orj{ftnizetioQ.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  Broad  Church  school  Mmlil 
not  with  for  it  u  more  ovil  destiny  thuu  that  it  should  utiuch  itself 
to  the  agency  uf  CaucuseA  and  Conunittocfi,  to  on  unncrupulous  pro- 
pftgandinn,  to  cht^  "  organs"  in  the  newspaper  preas.  In  oTery 
such  action,  it  must  he  repeated,  thc>  worse  uud  not  the  better 
elements  are  prominent,  and  tho  worse  elemcnU  of  thifl  school  would 
probably  be  for  more  evil  than  those  which  wn  hare  already  witn««aed 
in  th«  otberi;  just  because  it  would  bo  more  di(Hcult  to  distinguish 
between  the  destractiTene^ti  of  a  cynical  unbelief  and  that  of  an  orer- 
eealoua  display \rf  Ireedora.  Whatever  excellence  attaches  to  journals 
which  are  a«M>ciRt«<d  with  thia  school  uow,  belongs  to  them  because 
they  repreeeut  the  minds  of  iudependent  thinkers,  not  the  action  of 
u  party. 

What  future  lies  before  the  Chui-ch  of  £ugUud,  ur  before  the 
£nglish  people,  we  can  but  dimly  guess.  Changes  of  political  organi- 
zation, of  social  urdur,  uf  ecclesiastical  urruugemeut,  of  religious 
couvictioD.  muy  be  impendiug.  of  the  magnitude  of  which  we  can 
ibrm  Jio  conception.  But  whatever  coinee,  each  of  the  parties  within 
the  Church,  with  tdl  its  urruiB.  and  half-truths,  and  passionate  pre- 
pOBKMions,  has,  I  believe,  a  work  to  do,  und  should  be  helped,  not 
hindered,  in  doing  it.  The  time  for  antagonism  or  rocrimimitiaa  is 
surely  past.  We  waste  our  strougth  in  fighting  old  battles  over 
again,  as  a  kingdom  divided  against  itselt  There  arc  cviU  round  ua 
gieatcr  than  Komonism,  greater  than  Ilitualism,  greater  than  Ration- 
alism, and  ugointtt  these  "  the  word  of  tho  Lord"  colls  us  to  fight, 
even  when  it  comett  from  the  lips  of  tho  apoatles  uf  unbelief.  The 
trumpet  which  summons  us  to  that  battle  givc8  no  "  uncertain  sound." 

E.    n.    Pl.UMPTRB. 


CHITins'GWORTH'S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.' 


"T^HK  Hcligion  of  Protestants"  is  Chillingworth's  great  work,  l^ 
J-      which  alone  he  can  be  said  (o  be  remembered.     It  sums  up  all 
his  thought,  uiid  bu-s  taken  its  place  in  English  literature  aa  a  monu- 
ment of  Christian  genius.      His  other  writings  are  comparatively 

I  Uoimportant,  as  they  are  corapurativelT  unknown.  A  f'>w  sennons — 
iu  all ;  a  series  of  tracts  under  the  name  of  "  Additional  Di«- 
eoonaa  " — most  of  th»n  more  sketches  or  stadien  for  his  great  work  ; 
and  a  brief  fragment,  more  cignificaat  than  the  rest,  entitled,  "  The 
ApOHtolical  Insiitutiou  of  Kpiacopacy  Demonstrated  " — comprise  the 
whole.    The  aemioQa  oro  marked  by  the  rigour  both  of  thongbt  and 

^faoguage  which  is  always  characteristic  of  him,  but  ore  not  in  any 
special  manner  intenMting  or  valuablo.  They  contain  nothing  which 
would  hav«  preifen-f-d  his  name  fi-oui  ublivioii ;  thoy  oontain  even 
little  to  n.?miiul  us  (if  the  bold  thought  of  "The  Religion  of  Pn>- 
testantH."  In  u  still  leu-s  degree  than  the  few  sermons  of  Hooker 
attract  notioe  ba-ndo  "  The  Lawh  of  Ecclosiastical  Polity,"  do  Chit- 
lingworth'rt  sermons  son'c  to  draw  attention  away  from  tho  work 
vith  which  his  name  has  become  identified. 

The  tract  on  Episcopacy  poesesees  a  dintinct  Talu?,  as  showing  the 
bberal  direction  of  the  author's  mind  on  a  stihject  in  which  bis 
leelings,  education,  and  the  eventlul  turn  of  his  life,  .nlrongly 
intorestcd  him.     He  hod  not  only  been  trained  an  Episcopalian  in 

•  8w  Conltriiporary  JUrim;  vol,  vi.  p.  32. 
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ihe  school  of  Laud,  but  all  his  natiiral  lovo  of  order  and  ardent 
affection  to  the  Roj'al  cause  had  eiilistod  his  Kvuipithles  on  behalf  of 
the  existing  government  of  the  Church.  Jlut  no  degree  of  pcrsouul 
preposacssion  is  able  to  obscure  in  biin  the  light  of  rational  thought 
on  thia  onj'  more  than  on  the  general  mibjeotof  religion.  Epiacopacy 
ia  to  him  in  its  essentials  "  no  more  but  this  " — "  an  appointment  of 
one  man  of  eminent  itanctity  and  mifficioncy  to  haro  the  care  of  all 
the  churches  within  a  certain  prccinet  or  diocoso,  and  furnishing 
him  with  authority  (not  absolute  or  arhitrary,  hut  regulated  and 
bounded  by  laws,  and  modoraled  by  joining  to  him  a  convenient 
number  of  assistants),  to  the  extent  that  nil  the  Ohuivhes  under  him 
may  be  proWded  of  good  and  able  pastoi-s,  and  that  both  of  pastors 
and  people  conformity  to  laws  and  performance  of  their  dutiea  may 
be  i-equired."  Such  a  form  of  govemuienf  he  maintains  "  is  not  re^ 
pHymmt  to  the  government  settled  in  and  for  the  Church  by  the 
Epistles,"  nor  is  it  incompatible  "  with  the  reformation  of  any  evil, 
either  in  Church  or  State,  or  the  introduction  of  any  good  "  M'hJch  il 
may  be  desirable  to  introduce.  The  brief  argument  of  the  tract  ie 
confined  to  the  "demonstration  "  of  the  first  of  the»e  propottitiotift, 
and  is  throughout  of  the  luost  moderate  and  reasonable  character. 
He  quotea  the  evidence  of  "  two  groat  defenders  of  ProBhyterj*," 
Molinaius  (Duiauullu)  and  13eza,  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  being  the 
recognised  order  of  Church  government  "  presently  after  the 
Apostles'  times."  and  draws  the  usual  inference  from  this  admitted 
antiquity  on  behalf  of  its  being  the  institution  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. M'itb  the  validity  of  such  an  ini'erence  we  need  not  now  con- 
cern ourselves.  It  oppciircd  to  Chilli  up  worth's  mind,  in  every 
respect,  tt  fair  and  dispaasionato  one,  in  the  light  of  which  the  anti- 
Kpiseopul  dogmatism  of  the  Puritan  Presbyterian  party  sccmod  utterly 
lui reasonable.  To  vindicate  the  institution  of  KpLicopaoy  from  their 
abuse,  and  show  its  claims  to  a  rational  historic  standing,  is  the  sole 
nim  of  his  argument,  in  which  aim  he  is  completely  suceeaaful.  Any 
further  elaim  for  it  as  a  positive  Jm  dirhiiim  is  inoonsiAtcnt  alike 
with  his  object  in  the  tract  and  with  the  whole  tone  of  his  thought 
and  reasoning. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  hi.-*  chief  work,  "The  Reli- 
gion of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation."  This  work  prfr 
sents  itsell'  to  our  examination  in  two  pointn  of  view  : — first,  in  its 
general  intellectual  and  literarj'  character ;  and.  secondly,  in  it*  *ub- 
Ktuntive  argument  and  meaning,  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  iu  reference  to 
the  great  princi[^e6  which  it  sets  forth.  It  might  be  further  con- 
sidered it  its  controversial  details,  some  of  which  are  aside  from  the 
main  puipose  of  the  work,  and  well  deserving  of  attention  as  illus- 
trative of  its  logictd  method,  and  fuiTe.     But  as  our  purpose  in  these 
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skcti'he*  is  not  to  revive  controversj'  or  to  adjxist  rivalricii  long  sinen 
forgottpti,  but  only  to  fix  the  significant  ideas  which  have  in- 
fluenced tho  course  of  i-cligiouH  thought  and  pennanrntly  enriched 
it,  it  is  •unnccossory  as  it  would  be  uBcloffl  for  us  to  go  oirr  the 
particular  points  in  the  polemic  between  our  author  and  hia  Jesuit 
oppoTicnt,  further  tlian  it  may  bo  irnportunt  to  do  so  for  onr 
genera!  purpoae. 

I.  "TheReliyioiiof  Protestonts  "  claims  first,  to  be  eonsidered  by  «s 
08  one  of  the  jnost  notable  prnductions  of  English  llt-crature.  Wliut 
are  it«  claims  to  occupy  such  a  position  ?  Wliat  are  the  diatin- 
jEuit^liin)^  characteristic*  of  its  thought  and  style?  In  judging  it 
li-oui  our  modem  standard  in  Much  matters,  we  are  struck  at  first  b)- 
&  certain  imperfection  and  <duni-*ine(M  of  form  arising  out  of  its  con- 
troversial purpCN*p.  Tlie  reader  is  uatumlly  anxious  to  got  into  tlie 
Heart  of  the  subject  and  sec  what  a  writer  of  such  name  has  to  say 
about  it — what  are  the  strong  points  of  his  argument — and  how  he 
lays  them  down  and  expounds  them  in  relatiou  to  one  another.  In  a 
nnxleni  book  ou  the  subjfHJt,  of  any  renuirkable  ability,  the  reader  would 
pivbably  find  himself  thus  carried  to  the  centre  of  interest  at  once,  and 
made  to  recognise  the  great  lines  of  thought  characteristic  of  the  op- 
posing ludeit,  and  the  cliiiin"  that  the  one  rather  thau  the  other  has  to 
Lis  following.  The  modem  mind,  whatever  it  may  have  lost,  has  cer- 
tainly gained  in  oryimizing  power — in  i\w  rapacity  of  surveying  a 
Bubject  in  its  whole  outline,  and  diajiOKing  uf  it  iu  proportion  to  tho 
relative  importance  of  its  delaiht.  In  conlruversial  b'terature  par- 
ticularly this  hua  been  a  great  f^uiri.  It  has  tended  to  fix  attention 
upon  the  real  differences  of  thouglit  out  of  whicli  all  minor  differences 
spring,  and  to  deliver  tho  reader  from  inu?ies  of  detailed  argumenta- 
tion, which,  however  ably  conducted^  have  often  little  or  no  bearing 
upon  the  main  points  at  issue. 

In  ChiUiiigworth's  time  controversy,  and  especially  theological 
controversy,  wa-"  .still  a  conflict  of  details.  It  ia  one  of  his  cxcollonccn 
that  he  is  superior  in  this  r&spcct  to  many  of  his  contcmpnrariea. 
Yet,  with  all  his  advance,  "lie  Kcligion  of  Vrotcstanta  "  suffers 
greatly  from  being  in  form  a  detached  reply  to  a  forgotten  book. 
The  reader  has  to  wade  through,  in  successive  chapters,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  author  of  "  Charity  Maintained,"*  and  in  many  cnsos 
al.so  the  statements  of  Dr.  Potter,  to  which  the  Jcsnit's  work  was  a 
reply.  Tlie  real  pith  of  the  subject  ia  only  reached  somctiuies  after 
all  these  repeated  processes  of  statement  and  reply,  when  the  author 
i«  at  liberty  to  follow  the  unembarrassed  course  of  his  <yisi\  tliought. 

The  work  opens  with  u  pvofacc  addrc&scd  to  the  author  of  "  Charity 
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Ksintaiiiod."  nuunly  in  ansver  to  a  pamphlut  entiUed  by  him,  **  A 
Direction  to  24.  >."  This  preface,  as  we  iormvAy  remarkod,  is  fall 
oi'  iiitcro^t  for  the  light  vhich  it  throw*  on  the  fbrmstion  of  Chilling- 
worth's  opinions,  and  is  m&rkcd  by  ^reat  dignity  and  elevation  of 
tone.  Then  follows  the  prc&ce  of  the  author  of  "  Charity  Main- 
tainul,"  and  CbiUingrrortb's  reply  to  this,  anticipatory  aS  many 
points  upon  which  ho  ailvrwardB  dsvelk  more  fully.  Then  in  miooea- 
Hiun,  through  oerea  diaptrrs,  the  ar^^iunent  of  his  Jesuit  oppoucmt  19 
givrii  firHt,  tuiii  hia  answer  lu  detail  follows.  Kvury  jmint  \i  carefully 
siert,  and  amidst  so  manr  mintiti!  particulars  of  ar^ment  there  is 
neoeaaarily  u  g'CHid  deal  of  recurrence  nf  thouj^ht.  T)ie  rtwcler  t^% 
impatient  of  interruptions  :md  of  the  multitude  of  ut^ps  by  whirh  he 
adranccH  U\  the  I'Joee  of  the  oontrovorsy. 

It  in  obrions  that  only  rare  attribatee  of  thooght  and  style  ooold 
have  risen  above  these  disBdvantBges  of  form,  and  ^ren  unity  and 
life  to  Huch  an  accumulated  maaa  oC  oontmversy.  But  we  baTe 
scarcely  opened  the  hiHik  u-Iihii  we  see  ovidenoe  of  these.  Wo  find 
ourselves  in  contHCl  with  an  intf^lect  of  singular  strength  and 
brightneBSr  with  a  rlwrly  penet-rntive  and  powerful  thongbtfubua^ 
which  ^aspe  the  whole  sabjeot^  and  moves  nnoonfosod  amidct 
its  dctfiils.  Strength  and  enmestneHS, — genuine  grasp  of  mind,  and 
large  intelligence, — •areChillingworth'ttbi^cst  oharoctcristioc.  Soma 
minds  hare  shown  more  extcmt.  of  soope,  und  certainly  far  vxme 
richneas  and  glow  of  spiK^ulativo  coniprehension  in  conducting  a  gnat 
ai^mnent.  In  Cheae  respects  Hooker  is  incomparably  superior,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  "  Ijibertj'  of  Prophesying-,"  nioros  with  a 
li«er  and  more  sostBined  uir.  But  neither  Hooker  nor  Taylor 
equal  our  author  in  mere  masH  and  energy'  of  mind,  and  the  maaoa- 
liue  robustness  and  downright  honesty  generally  associated  wilh  snch 
simple  strength.  The  very  height  at  which  more  imaginative  writers 
sometimes  soar  gives  a  certain  indistinctness  to  thoir  thought ;  it 
gains  in  cclouring  and  impressivcness  at  the  expense  of  plain  outline 
and  meaning ;  but  the  meaning  of  Chillingwortb  is  always  plain, 
and  always  strong.  Jlo  evades  no  difficultios,  and  never  fliaehes  fur 
fear  of  consequences  ;  he  gnipples  hardily  with  erery  statement  of  his 
opponent ;  meets  it  with  the  pure  foroc  of  reason  ;  and  brings  it  to 
the  ground  without  any  hesitation.  He  is  ready  for  battle  at  ereiy 
point,  and  bcis  noviT  any  doubt  of  the  keenness  of  his  weapons  nor 
the  force  of  his  bhiws. 

<  Hext  to  the  strength  and  Htraigbtforwai-(ln<!Hs  of  his  intellect, 
meet  rt^markahlo  charactoriKtic  ih  bis  fuirnemt.  !No  tairer  controver- 
aaaluit  we  bdi&ve  ever  onlored  the  liste.  He  never  takes  an  undue 
advantage  of  his  opponent.  He  is  tender  to  him  personally,  while 
unsparing  to  his  argimienta.     He  had  himself  been  caught  in  the 
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toils  tunongat  wliich  tlic  Jesuit  wax  strugi^ling,  aud  while  bo  piu'suus 
Htid  utiwiiuls  tho  eDtun<>loniQnt4>  one  by  uue,  be  novci'  docs  so  in  a 
contemptuous  spirit.  Hi»  iiiugiiaiiiijiity  is  bnautirul,  considering  tbe 
cbaracter  of  the  attains  to  wbit^h  be  whs  subjected  by  Riauanistin 
nnd  PuritJLnH  alike.  He  groM-s  wurtn  and  indiguutit  iit  times, 
and  he  uses  linn  language  esptnnolly  whuu  he  ruwnts  ''  tbe  iiopu- 
tation  of  Atheism  and  irreligiou;"*  but  be  never  smites  as  they 
Bought  to  smiU-  him.  Wi-  know  of  no  personality  that  ever  osfUfiMl 
his  pen.  A  half'tender,  half-eompasBionafce,  "  God  forbid  I  iOiunld 
think  the  like  of  yon,"  or  *'  For  God's  sake  free  yoursf^tlf  from 
the  blind  zeal  for  a  little  space,"  t  is  the  utmost  to  which  he  yields. 
Of  all  theologians  of  the  eeventcentb  century,  of  any  oentnry 
perhaps,  Chillingwortb  is  one  of  the  most  fiioroughly  fair,  candid, 
and  open-minded.  Temporarily  a  convert,  to  Ilomanism,  and  actually 
for  a  while  the  inmate  of  a  Jesuit  seminary,  the  transparency  of  hia 
manly  and  cameet  spirit  is  never  for  a  mom«it  dimmed.  The  same 
love  of  the  truth,  and  the  same  keenness  in  its  search,  animated  him 
from  tii»t  to  last.  The  idea  oi'  upholding  n  syrtcm  merely  because  he 
had  embraced  it,  or  an  institution  because  ho  happened  to  bolong  to 
it,  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  him.  His  mind  could  rest  in 
nothing  abort  of  clear  and  definitely  rea^ioned  convictions.  He  must 
Hce  ibc  trutli  for  himself,  and  be  able  to  give  »ome  reason  for  it — why 
be  held  to  it  and  why  he  rejected  the  contrary.  It  was  this  that  made 
bis  aiemics  accuse  him.  of  inoonstouey  in  roligion,  and  allege  that, 
according  to  his  principles,  "a  man  could  hocomtoHi  in  tio  rcligion."X 
As  he  could  not  ujidcrsland  a  mere  blind  adherence  to  any  system 
merely  because  he  bad  once  ocoeptod  it,  so  they  could  not  onderstaad 
his  continual  inquiAitivoness  and  determination  to  sec  the  truth  more 
clearly.  "  Why  constantly  be  ofikiug  what  is  the  sense  of  Scripture  P 
"VNIiat  religion  is  best  Y  What  churcli  purest 't  Come,  do  not  wrongli^ 
but  believe"  ThiN,  which  is  virtually  what  his  Puritan  opponent  said 
to  him,  raprescnt^  the  alternative  state  of  mind.  Acnoi-ding  to  a  com- 
monplace of  almui^i  ull  religious  purticK,  u  man  is  supposed  to  be 
unsettled  in  raligion  if  he  is  constantly  asking  questions,  if  his  mind 
is  rostloesly  moving  towards  what  aecms  to  him  a  higher  light ;  while 
the  religious  inquirer,  on  the  other  baud,  has  no  idea  uf  religion  which 
does  not  involve  constant  inquest  and  movement.  It  is  to  him  of  the 
very  nalnre  of  reb'gious  thought  to  be  always  moving, — to  bn  always 
rising,  and  so  changing  its  relation  to  hnmtm  systems.  Certainly 
Cbillingwortb's  mind  was  of  this  order.  Truth  was  to  him  one^  but 
ita  very  simplicity  made  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  seize ;  and  while 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  8,  Osford  Ed.    (All  tlic  reforenoes  si«  to  this  Editivn) 
t  L»tt«T  to  Mr.  I-cvgar.  lUueaux'i  Life,  p.  33. 
X  Uaixe&ux'*  life,  p.  IS, 
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he  kept  bis  eye  steadily  fixed  on  it,  he  was  ooiutantlv  re-adapting  his 
uttitude  towards  it,  and  tryin^j;  to  get  a  clearer  sight  ot*  it.* 

It  is  this  eanietit  high-iuiiid<.-djie»s,  this  apiril  ol'  healthy  ratiouality. 
which  gives  such  eleratiou,  purity,  and  dignity  to  ChiUingworth's 
thought.  He  is  superior  (o  all  coiiiiiiou place  uf  his  church  or  school 
— all  mere  profet^sioimlimii.  And  nothing  perhaps  more  marks  the 
great  TiTiter  in  any  departmeut  than  this  superiority.  A  writer 
who  is  unable  to  rise  above  the  level  of  his  profession  may  bo  acute, 
learned,  and  able ;  he  may  be  a  great  authority  on  his  own  subject, 
but  he  will  never  take  a  place  in  the  world  of  thought  and  literature. 
In  order  to  do  thin,  he  must  show  himself  at  least  capable  of  rising 
above  traditional  or  official  limitis,  and  of  pcrcei^'ing  the  truth  in  its 
own  light,  and  ^-indicating  it  on  the  highest  grounds  of  rcostin.  In 
all  speeiol  departments  of  intellectual  work,  and  porticnhirly  in 
theology,  the  highest  minds  have  been  of  this  order.  They  have 
been  minds  thoroughly  competent  in  their  own  depai-tment,  but 
alsti  of  a  healthy  openness  of  thought  in  other  directions.  They 
have  always  i-ccogniswl  aonielhiiig  higher  than  iH-ofofMicmol  canons 
of  opinion,  and  carried  the  breath  of  natui-e,  so  to  speak,  and  of 
univoreal  roo-ion,  inf«  their  work.  It  is  this  wlileh  makes  the 
distinction  beiwocn  such  a  writer  as  Hooker  and  Andrews,  for 
example  ;  the  latter — amanap[)arently  of  far  more  special  ability  than 
Hooker  (he  ia  a«id  to  have  been  master  of  fifteen  languages),  but  in- 
finitely inferior  in  breadth  and  capacity  of  thought — forgotten,  except 
by  a  few  theological  i^tudonts  who  turn  occasionally  to  his  sermons ; 
while  Hooker  continues,  and  will  ever  continue,  one  of  the  great 
classics  of  English  literature.    It  is  this  which  rlistinguisheaow  author 

*  He  thua  duwiribci  hu  own  cbiuif^Ji  in  religion,  \iwy  :iiu!.'h  in  the  apirit  w»  baw 
doscribinl  tliotn:~"I  know  of  a  man  tlut  oFn  mod^nito  FroUslnDt  turned  n  PapuA,  wad 
tha  dny  that  hn  Hid  «o  (ns  nil  thin^  ttut  nro  donn  aiw  pcrfectod  namt;  day  or  other)  wu 
CDO%'ick(l  in  conscience  that  liis  yoetvrday'B  opinioa  wom  an  error;  iind  yot)  mothuika,  hn 
WM  no  Khiimntii:  for  doing  bo,  und  d«*in.>ji  tu  hv  iufgrmfKl  by  you  whether  or  no  be  «u 
tniabiketi.  Tho  «a.m<'  man  allcrwiirda,  m»n  tt-ttcr  coiwideratton,  b<-c«iDe  «  doubtiiis 
PapiiLt,  iindof  *■  dikiibUng  PiLpitt  »  conllrmi'd  Protixtnnt.  Kven  yrt  thi*  mtn  Ibinka 
hinutolf  DO  tuortt  to  blanir  for  all  th(«e  chungnfl  than  n  tnLVidlor,  vho,  using  nil  diligmcc 
to  liod  the  i-ight  way  to  somo  ri-mot^  city,  wh«ra  he  had  naver  beftri  (&a  this  jiarty  I 
spesk  of  bod  ntver  hocn  in  hMi%-ra],  did  yet  miRtAVo  it,  und  »ilcr  find  hi>  arroi  and 
iimend  it.  Nay.  1io  rtands  upon  his  justiflcation  ao7ar  m  to  maintain  that  his  alloratioaa 
v*vt}  the  mofil  sntisfQiiory  octionx  to  himself  that  crvr  he  did,  and  ths  gnatsst  vietoy 
thai  ever  hs  ohUincd  ovL>r  himself  and  h'm  afTectioiu  to  tboiw  thlnpi  which  la  this  world 
an  most  pnciouN ;  as  whereas  tur  Uod's  nikc,  iiitd  (iis  li«  wii«  tvalty  penuaded)  out  of 
lOTV  Ut  tho  truth,  h«  went  upun  .t  iTrliitn  t-xprc-tJittriTi  of  thrni!  iiiconvi-nienc<it,  which  to 
ungSDeroiu  natures  iire  of  all  thL>  miwt  ti-iriblo ;  i»o  that  a]thoii|;fa  thcTL-  was  much  WMk* 
nwa  in  sorae  of  Uicae  MltcratJoaB,  yol  ccttainly  thcr«  wm  no  wirbi^Jni'U.  NoiUur  dow 
he  yii'ld  Itij  wtiakni'tM  Altoi^rthrr  n-ithout  npolog\-,  aocing  hi.-i  dfilnetiojt»  utrt  raliaiuil 
and  out  of  aomo  prinriplra  commonly  rwciTrd  by  I'ruU'atantB  lu  will  i>s  Fapisls,^ — and 
which  by  his  tducation  hnd  gol  piMSuswun  uf  his  uiu]vnUiadiug."~VoL  ii.  chap.  t. 
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and  wt«  him  far  above  mosL  of  his  theological  ooutcmporarics,  oither 
Anj^licmn  or  Puritan ;  Hammoud  or  Sanderson,  on  tho  one  aide, 
and  Owen,  to  tnke  the  very  highest  example,  on  the  other.     In  con- 

■trast  to  such  writen,  ChiUiDgworth  is  a  man  of  I'ational  and  not 
merely  of  »pecial  theological  culture.  }le  shows  himself  capable  not 
merely  of  handling  particular  doctrinal  points  after  the  best  mannc 
of  his  school,  and  of  bringing  logical  okill  and  erudition  to  boar  upon 
their  support  and  illuHtration,  but  moreover  of  dealing  with  qucHitionH 
in  their  most  generalised  intellectual  shape,  and  of  bringing  theni 
to  the  test  of  the  higher  reason  of  all  men.     And  m  it  is  that  "Thf 

-Religion  of  Protestants,"  like  "The  l^aws  of  Kecloaiaatical  Polity," 

■  has  an  unfading  interest  to  tho  common  oducatod  intellect,  and  not 
merely  to  tho  theological  student.  It  remains,  although  in  a  lean 
degree  than  tho  great  work  of  Hooker,  a  living  force  in  general  lito- 
ruturo — a  permanent  monimicnt  of  thought  marking  the  advance  of 
the  human  mind  in  tho  loflieat  of  all  dircctionti. 

It  is  especially  thi-s  higher  thoughtfulncss,  this  touch  of  light  from 
the  ottitudea  of  a  divino  philosophy,  which  gives  any  lifo  to  theo- 
logical polemics.  However  able,  ingonioua,  or  succeaaful  for  tho 
time  an  orguracntativo  work  may  be,  if  it  havo  nothing  of  this — if  it 
never  soar  beyond  tho  <:onfinc--i  of  its  (ipocial  «ulijoct,  nor  start  any 
principles  of  general  application — it  will  bo  found  to  loao  hold  of  tho 
Biiccofiding  generations,  and  gradually  to  pass  from  tho  ranka  of 
literature.  It  may  be  wiught  aft^r  and  highly  prized  by  t»rtain 
mindo,  but  the  progressive  intelligence  find.i  no  moaning  in  it.  Itmay 

■baTC  serv«l  a,  cnuse,  Bileni'od  an  enemy,  and  even  gained  a  dtstin- 
goished  victory;  but  it  ha»  done  nothing  to  adiiuico  the  course  oP 
thought ;  it  has  opened  no  tracks  which  have  been  further  cleared 
and  eicpanded  ;  and  m  it  pawcs  out  of  sight,  and  deserves  to  do  so, 

-great  as  may  have  been  its  temporary  reputation.     It  is  a  distinct 

■gain  to  literature  that  an  oblivion — frequently  rapid,  always  sure — 
should  thus  overtake  the  great  mass  of  controversial  writings,  which 
contain  so  little  that  is  fitted  to  elevate  or  enrich  human  thought. 
To  he  foi^tten  is  their  happiest  fate.  But  let  a  fair,  generous,  and 
loble  reason — like  Hooker's  or  CliiUingworth's — irradiate  a  con- 
roverey,  and  it  acquires  permanent  life  and  interest.  It  bocomos  a 
lirror  of  higher  truth,  and  men  return  to  it  in  after-generations  to 
ludy  tho  principles  which  it  helped  to  elucidate,  and  to  refresh 

-themselves  in  its  light. 

Tho  style  of  Chillingworth  is  tho  natural  expression  of  his  thought — 
simple,  strong,  and  earnest,  occasionally  rugged  and  vehement.  Par- 
ticidaily  like  his  Ihought,  it  is  without  any  artifice.  lie  is  concerned 
with  what  he  has  to  say,  not  with  his  mode  of  saying  it ;  and  having 
thrown  aside  almost  all  the  scholnstic  pedantries  which  in  his  time  still 
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clung  to  tliooLog;ical  Aylc,  ho  gircB  fair  play  to  his  native  Kense  and 
vigour,  nis  TirLcmeocc  is  apt  to  htuT>'  hira  into  disorder,  bat  alno  often 
breukit  into  passagos  of  lofty  and  jHtwerful  eloquenct'.  It"  we  compare 
his  itylc  with  that  of  Uookcr  or  UawKi,  it  is  iufehor  in  riohneas,  com- 
puGS^aiid  power,  but  &u[}crior  in  Ucxibility^rapidity,  nnd  point.  It  turns 
unddoublos  upon  hi^  udventary  with  an  iiupctuoaity  and  energy  that 
carry  tho  reader  olouf*,  and  servo  to  rflic\'e  the  tedious  levols  of  the 
aE^ujnent.  If  he  luuttt  lie  ranked,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  below  such 
writCTS  as  wo  have  uif^nttuni^l,  he  ih  yet  in  this,  as  in  other  respecta, 
much  above  moat  of  his  eontempnmry  divinea.  The  {Htgea  of  Laud, 
or  of  hia  biographer  Tteylin,  or  oven  of  Hammond,  are  barren  and  un- 
readatJc  besido  those  of  "  The  Religion  »f  Fmti:^taiit» ;"  and  even  ibo 
richer  iH'Jiutieei  of  Tayhir,  einbcddi^l  amitlHt  mutiy  pedanlrios  and  affeo- 
iatinnis  pail  in  compnn'Min  with  hifi  rubuitt  Himplieity  and  energy. 
With  writers  of  the  ordinarj-  Weslmiiister  school,  like  hii*  opponent 
Cheynell,  it  would  be  abmird  to  compare  him  :  they  are  utteriy 
without  grace,  life,  or  power;  even  the  IhwI  Puritan  writocs,  like 
Howe  and  Baxter,  Bcarcely  reach,  in  their  beet  pansagen,  hii  manly 
arkd  inflpinling  t'loquence. 

n.  Iiet  UH  now  turn  to  the  nrgtimcnt  of  hi»  work,  and 
the  principles  upon  whieh  it  restn.  The  main  qucatioii  whioh  tt 
is  the  always  vital  one  as  to  the  ffrouniU  o/reti^tis  certiittde.  How 
are  wo  to  know  the  TmtU  in  religion  ?  On  what  basis  must  faith 
rest?  Who  or  what  is  the  arbiter  of  r^-ligious  opinion?  This  ia 
tho  great  isiiuo  between  him  and  his  Bomaoist  opponent.  It  is 
unnocoseaiy  lor  us,  aa  we  have  alreiidy  said,  to  lake  up  the  succosmtc 
details  of  assault  aud  retort  between  them;  but  it  is  important,  for 
the  sake  of  clearueiio,  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  they 
approach  each  other — Ihw  line  of  their  controversial  march  tow«rds 
the  greal  pnuciples  iu  which  tho  chief  interest  of  the  disoasBton  im. 

After  a  detailed  answer  to  the  preface  of  the  author  of  "  Charity 
Maintained,"  the  argument  openis  with  the  question  of  Charity  as 
between  tho  two  ades.  Is  it  uatharitablc  for  Papists  to  maintain  that 
Protestants  cannot  be  saved  ?  This  hnd  been  tho  special  questioD 
between  Knott  the  Jesuit  and  Dr.  Potior* — tho  one  niaiiitaimnj; 
that  "  ProlestuJicy  unrepcnted  deetroys  salvation  ;  "  tho  other,  that 
"  want  of  charity  i^  justly  char^-cd  on  all  Romanists  "  who  affirm 
this  propwiitioD.  Chillingwortb  lakes  up  the  controversy  from  this 
point.  Tho  first  pamphlet  of  Knott  was  published  in  KWO;  Potter's 
answer  lu  103^  ;  and  then  in  the  following  year  the  Jesuit  returned 
to  tho  charge  in  "  Mercy,  or  Faitii,  or  Charity  Maintained  by  0«tlM>> 

•  Dr.  PolUrr,  c»r  Uiu«n's  College,  with  vbom  Uvo  conttOTorsy  b«fin.  Soo  Onba** 
jmirif  Bctitu;  voJ.  vi.  p.  38. 
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lies;"  und  it  15  to  the  Huoceittire  clui|jti»r6  uf  tttiH  bui)k,  priuted  iii 
fi-unl  ofbiH  on-ti,  tliut  Cliilliiig^t)rili  i'u|4i(«. 

In  hia  opcniug  clmpti.^r  iLe  Jesuit  hoiilt)  In  hia  point,  but  uot  with- 
out thu  qualificatiouH  n-pHuted  to  our  uwd  day  by  sll  eauchisive  Saccr- 
dotolista,  An^liam  or  Koman  :  ''  Our  ineuniii";  in  not  tbat  we  ^ive 
i*r»il«3tants  over  to  rt'probaliQii.  W«  liopu,  viv  pray  ior  their  con- 
version  Neitlier  is  our  ceimrn'o  directed  to  particultir  per- 

ttons.  Thotribimal  of  {laiiiculur  jiid^cDPiit^  is  God's  tUone."  Want 
of  opportunity  of  knowing  Catholic  tnith,  want  of  capacity  to  iindor- 
btond  it,  "  light  declaring  to  men  thoir  errors  or  contrition,  Tctract- 
ing  them  in  tho  moment  of  deatJi,"  ore  allowed  aa  cscusoa.  *'  In  Buch 
particular  casM,"  says  Knott,  "  wc  wish  more  apparent  Bigna  of 
salvation,  but  do  not  give  any  dogmatical  sentence  of  perdition." 

In  his  lUi-iwcr,  Chillingworth  mokes  good  u^e  of  the  conoesaionn  of 
Ilia  oppoDCQt  as  to  the  ftolvabitity  of  I'roteatonta.  The  queiition  is 
no  longer,  ho  uy^  "  simply  ■wheth<>T  Pro1«tnney  Tmrepcnled 
deatroys  salvation,  an  it  Tvas  ot  firat  proposed,  but  whether  I*ro- 
l€stancy  in  itself,  aport  from  ignorance  aiul  contrition,  dtstroya 
salvation."  Knott  haii  admitted,  in  short,  that  a  Prote«tant  may  bo 
aaved,  if  ho  be  either  an  ignorant  Prolestant — not  hai-ing  had  the 
m^ans  or  CJipm-il y  of  knowing  any  Wtter — or  if  he  join  ivith  his  Pi'O- 
t€«tantitim  tlif  "  antidote  of  a  gonend  repentance."  Thongb  Protest- 
ants may  not  be  saved  at  bo  easy  u  nito  aa  Papists,  yet  (even  Papists 
being  the  judges)  they  may  obtain  solvation.  "  Heaven  is  not  inuc- 
cifftaible."  "Their  orroni  are  uot  impracticable  isthmuses  between 
lem  and  advation/'  Nothing  can  bo  tinor  than  tho  courteous 
loar  with  which  CliillingH-oi'th  poiiils  his  reply  here ;  oU  tho  more 
ipresBivo  that  ho  Kvldum  indulges  in  this  vein  : — 

'  Fot  my  part,"  hv  suys.  *'  such  is  my  chiirity  to  you,  that  oonsidcriug 

^bat  groat  nccusuty  you  liaw,  ae  much  as  any  Christian  sociaty  in  the 

world,  that  thu  Hauctuimes  of  ignoraDi'e  and  depuudence  Mbould   always 

'^taud  upou,  1  ULii  hardly  pert^uadn  uiyst'lf.  so  much  as  iu  luy  must  eaored 

euuiiidcraUou  lo  diviD^t  yoa  uf  these  kh  uoiidful  quidi£cii,Uous  ;  liut  wbeoso- 

ovur  your  orrun^.  )ii]])c'rt^titi[>uK.  anil  iiupintivti  eoiav  ou  lu  my  mind,  my  only 

coiufurt  is  that  thi>  doctrtni;  and  pnictic«  too  nf  repouluDcfl  ik  yet  remainiug 

your  ehureli :  and  that  tliough  you  pnt  im  a  Face  of  rnnfidcMco  of  your 

ElDDocenco  in  point  of  doftriiu),  y«>t  you  will  bo  glad  to  sUiiid  in  the  «ye  of 

jinnny  an  well  jlh  your  fillows,  and  not  be  m  stout  as  to  reftuo  oilher  Ood's 

[.pardon  or  the  kind's." 

He  then  engages  to  meet  his  opponent  on  (he  more  liinitod  qnos- 
i  tioU' — OS  ho  concludes  it  to  bo- — as  to  whether  Protcstantum  poascflaes 
80  much  natural  multgnity  us  to  be  in  itself,  apart  from  ignorance 
and  contrition,  destructive  of  salvation. 

The  combatants  start  with  on  acknowledged  propoaition  on  bath 
aides.      Chillingworth    grants    that    tboro    must    be    "a   visible 
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church  Htored  with  (ill  hpljM  necessary  to  siilvation ;  "  and  further, 
lliat  tho  Hmreh  must  have  *' (mfflcient  means  of  determining  all 
controversie*  iu  religion  which  are  nece-fsarr  to  be  determined;'* 
"sufficient"  moans,  but  not  npoesflarily  "  effpctunl,"  "for  that  the 
same  meaiix  may  hi-  sufficient  for  the  compns«in{*  an  end,  and  not 
efl'ectuul,  you  must  not  deny,  who  hold  that  God  gives  to  all  men 
Bafficient  means  of  mlvulion,  and  yet  that  nil  are  not  saved ;"  further 
not  for  dfterraimng  all  controversies  whatsoever,  but  only  "  a// 
ic/ii'c/i  tirt-  nccf*i(irif  to  be  tleicrmiueiL"  Here,  where  so  much  of  the 
genera!  argument  is  to  rest,  he  diavriminatoK  his  ground  carefully 
from  the  firKt.  Tlie  end,  he  says,  must  be  tho  measure  of  the  meaiu 
here  and  everj'wherf. 

"  If  I  hiLve  no  neei)  to  hts  at  Tiondon,  I  hiive  no  necti  of  a  horse  to  earrjr 
na  tiuiber.  If  I  have  no  nerd  to  fly,  I  hnve  nn  noc^  of  winRS.  So  if  1 
can  be  saved  without  ItTiowing  this  or  that  definitely,  I  have  no  need  to 
know  it.  ThR  Cbnrrli  needs  no  moans  for  iletcrmining  points  in  wbioh 
sntvatioit  it<  not  invotveil.  Is  it  necessary*  that  nil  coutrovarsies  ia  religion 
gboiilcl  be  determined,  or  ih  it  not?" 

The  qucfltion  plainly  put  containa  its  own  anawer  even  to  the 
Komonist  in  whose  church,  on  In  all  churches,  many  questions  remain 
undetermined,  or  open  questions. 

So  far,  therefore,  there  ia  common  ground  l>etween  Chillingworth 
and  his  opponent.  They  advance  up  to  a  certain  jwint  on 
the  Bame  line  of  argument.  There  muat  bo  a  visible  churuh  in 
posfleesion  of  the  meun6  of  salvation.  Thin  primary  generality  raises 
no  discussion.  Kui'thcr,  they  agree  that  thero  must  be  within  tbii 
Church  an  arbiter  of  religious  trutb,  some  '*  infallible '"  meaiiH  of 
religious  certitude.  Tho  latter  oxprc&sion  is,  with  both  writers, 
identical  with  tho  former — "  means  of  ealvation  ; "  and  Chillingworth 
is  content  to  use  the  word  "infallible  "  uo  Itwa  than  his  opponent.* 
But  hero  tho  apparent  agreement  hotwoeu  tliem  provea  to  he  entirely 
hollow.  The  words  they  use  have  not  Ihe  «ame  jnpuning.  The 
reh'gious  truth  ia  not  the  Hanie  thing  to  each.  Their  mode  of 
roaehing  it  is  ontirdy  diOereiit.  The  questionj  iu  short,  of  the 
determination  of  rcligiouK  truth,  or  what  m  n^cessarv  (o  Siilvation, 
opens  lip  their  antagonism  freun  iU  root*.  All  the  other  points 
of  their  argument  branch  off  from  this,  and  ore  ^-irlually  settled 
by  tbo  iuiiiclusiniih  to  which  they  come  npon  this.  While  avoidiitg 
tho  deiuils  of  the  coutroverwy.  it  may  be  useful  to  exhibit  in  a  toblu 
the  coume  of  difivusnion  ns  it  unfolds  it«clf  in  8uecc!uive  chapters. 
Thia  may  bo  staled  «s  follows,  confining  ourselves  us  much  as 
poBoible  to  the  language  used  by  Chillingworth  and  his  opponent. 

•  Thf  "  m«iuu  of  doriding  eoTrtroirnripj  on  feith  nnil  rcUffion,"  he  gmnU,  "ntiut  b" 
•ndiu^  with  ft  univeroO  ■nriU]iblIit}' ci  what  i(  propautidfUi /or  a  Diri»f  lmth."~-^,i, 
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I.  The  question  as  to  religioun  certitude,  or  "  the  means  whereby 
the  tmths  of  rcvclution  are  conveyed  to  uur  miderstunding,"  aud  cou- 
trtiverslea  in  faith  imd  religion  are  tlolormined. 

II.  The  di^itinction  of  points  fundameiitul  niid  not  fundnmontul, 
wliethcr  it  is  jwrtinent  iji  the  coutroverKy. 

III.  The  <juestion  whether  the  Apostles'  Creed  coutuins  all  funda- 
mental points  or  "  all  points  neceiwary  to  be  believed." 

IV.  and  V.  Whether  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  oon- 
stituteci  schisni  and  heresy,  and 

VI.  (which  in  a  mere  corollarj'  from  IV.  and  V.),  whether  Pro- 
testants are  bound  in  charity  to  Ihemaolvos  to  become  reunited  to 
the  Roman  Church. 

A  mere  jfUince  at  this  tabic  serves  to  show  how  the  whole  controversy 
15  really  summed  up  in  tlie  twofold  question  as  to  the  aonrce  of  rcligioua 
Truth  and  the  character  or  Hum  of  this  Truth.  To  this  question,  thonv 
fore,  us  handled  by  our  controversialists,  we  address  ouraolvta.  Il 
afisumcs  a  very  speedy  and  dir«!t  ianuc.  The  source  of  religious  certi- 
tude— the  infallible  nieanrt  nf  det^irmining  religious  Truth — Knott 
says, !«  the  Church,  by  which,  of  oourw,  ho  means  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Take  away  the  Eomui  principla  of  infallibility^  and  all  reli- 
gion falls  to  the  ground.  *'  None  can  deny  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  Church,"  are  his  words,  "but  he  must  abandon  all  inspired  faith 
and  true  religion,  if  he  but  understand  himself."  Again,  "  If  the 
infallibility  of  such  a  public  uuthority  be  once  impeached,  what 
remaiuit  but  that  every  man  i»  given  over  to  his  own  wit  and 
discourse  ?  "  The  principle  of  Knott,  therefore,  was  the  principle  of 
the  Church\  hifaHiUe  tviir.  Is  any  man  ia  doubt,  let  him  ask  the 
Church  ?  The  Church  i»  divinely  authorized  to  pronounce  what  ia 
true,  and  what  every  man  is  therefore  bound  to  bcUcve,  This  prin- 
ciple, whatever  pniclicul  dlidculties  may  be  involved  in  it,  is  at  leaal 
in  itj)  generality  intelligible  and  con&iiitent. 

The  position  of  Chillingworth  as  opposed  to  this  principle,  ih  the 
wt'U-kiiown  I'roteatant  adage  so  oilen  quoted  in  his  own  wordu,* 
"The  Ifib/f,  fiHt^  (he  Bihk  ohUj,  ii  the  rdiffioH  of  Ptvff>((ni(/!."  The 
Bible,  not  the  Church,  ia  the  organ  of  religious  Truth,  and  the  only 
rule  of  faith.  This  is  the  Protestant  principle,  asaerted  by  our 
author  and  professed  by  all  Protestant  Chun-hes  in  its  ijeHcratitt/. 
fiut  the  merit  of  Chillingworth,  of  course,  does  not  consist  in  his 
having  enunciated  this  general  prinr-iple.  It  did  not  remain  for 
him  to  do  tliis.  It  Ia  his  interpnitatiou  of  the  principle  which 
constitutes  all  hi^  distinction  as  a  religious  thinker — which  could 
alone  havn  givon  him  any  diatiuction.  It  ia  plain,  for  example,  that 
when  it  is  ^^id  to  a  man,  the  voice  of  the  Church  is  authoritative  or^ 
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cm  the  other  hnnd,  the  voice  of  Scripture  is  authnritatiTc,  that  thn 
loun  i»  not  grcutly  hulpcd  in  a  piuctical  point  of  view.  Fur  be 
raiiKt  tb(m  iiiimo(liiil<-U'  luk,  How  um  I  tn  b(>  Aure  of  thn  voice  (if  the 
Church,  or  how  am  I  to  bi»  sure  of  the  voiw  of  Scripturt'?  It  is 
here  that  the  i-eal  pinch  Hew.  To  take  an  iUu«tni(ioTi,  there  are 
ultra  Anglo-C^thoIics  who  start  from  the  wmie  principle  as  the 
'Komau  C'iit}iolir«,  villi  both  of  whom  (say,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
oloamesB^  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dp.  Newman)  the  Church  rV  aitraifs  the 
hfit  irord ;  but  then  the  qucstinn  arises,  Which  m  Me  CTwcA  .' and 
hero  the  Ang'licau  lligh  Churchman  and  the  Komnn  High  Chiirch- 
nan  seponite.  In  n  simihir  manner  with  the  Prcsb^'terian  and 
Independent,  or  still  more  strikinf^lv  with  the  Calvinist  and  Armi- 
nian,  and  even  8oeiniiin  of  the  oM  t}'pe,  alike,  the  Bible  is  the  last 
word— <mly  the  IJible.  But  then,  not  to  speak  of  the  modem  question 
vnteoehed  by  ChillinfUTTorth,  "What  is  the  Bible?  the  fiirther  quc»- 
tion  at  onee  arises,  Wliat  is  the  voice  of  the  Bihlo  ?  what  its  tme 
nuanjng^  and  hero  these  acTcml  chuaett  of  Protiy^tanis  sepomte. 
After  having  jpiincd  an  tippapent  I'ertainty  in  the  assertion  of 
a  general  principle,  uncertainty  again  begins.  Adnnttuif^  Scripture 
to  be  the  Toic  of  fnilb,howaTe  we  to  know  the  meaning  of  Scripture? 
Nt)w  it  is  here  that  rhilHngworth  has  flone  real  «erWct>.  Here 
where  the  real  difllieiilty  Uetn  ho  ha*^  cleiiPed  up  the  question,  and 
aottlod  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  ean  ever  be  consirilenlly  settled 
by  Probwt«nt«.  We  will  cDdeaTOiir  first  to  slate  bin  conclusions  in 
our  own  lan^iniAge  us  bn^fly  aa  poeaiMc,  and  then  qtioli-  screnil 
pQSHageti  JVom  his  work  which  set  forfli  his  views  fully. 

Chillingworth  hsis  virtually  wiitl,  There  is  no  real  (llfRculty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  Soriplure.  Tim  great  princiiilos  of  religion 
— ^what  we  are  to  beltere  eonconiing  Ciod,  and  what  duty  requires 
of  ns — are  clem-ly  revealwl  in  the  Bible.  All  Vrntestant  Glmrehea 
have  seen  and  acknowlwlgfd  them.  Thv  Apu-stleH*  frei'd  enibracea 
tiiein.  They  are  patent  tn  the  "right  reason"  (the  exprea^ion  is 
hia  own)  and  juilgnumt  ofeveiyman.  The  matters  fba*  wparate 
Chri.stiimB,  or  at  lenut  Protestant  ('hriRtians,  are  not  mntterH  of  faith, 
— ^ncceasar}'  elements  of  religions  truth  pertaining  to  salvation — bot 
matters  of  spcenlntion  on  which  Christians  may  differ  saJ'elr  or  without 
any  detriment  to  their  spiritual  rondition.  Such  is  the  position  laid 
ilftwn  by  ChilUngworth.  He  disposes  in  short  of  the  question  of 
Tttligiona  ecrtituile  by  reducing  it  to  itfl  simplest  dimen-'ions.  The 
proper  objeiets — the  only  valid  objects  of  religious  belief— nccerding 
to  bim,  are  certain  great  fhcts  or  principles  which  are  plainly 
revpjJnd  or  made  known  to  ever}*  open  intelligence  in  Serijiture. 
What  lies  beyond  these  facts  «>r  principles  is  cither  in  its  nature 
uncertain,  or  tn  its  bearing  unimportant.     Religious  certitude,  in 
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Bhort,  caa  be  reuchud  by  every  honest  miad  witb  Scnpturc  before 
U.     Where  such  certitude  is  impossible,  it  is  unnoccesarj-. 

Lot  us  now  attend  to  ChiUiugworth'a  otm  statcmonts,  many  of 
which  arc  vcr}'  signiEcimt.  They  are  scattered  over  a  wide  surruoi*, 
but  vc  will  cndeuvour  to  exhibit  them  in  such  an  order  us  to  bring 
out  his  meaning  fully,  and  yet  without  exaggeration. 

Speaking  of  Scripture  in  hiti  second  chapter  as  "tho  only  rule 
whcn^by  to  judge  of  controversies,' '  ho  aays,  thai  it  is — 

"  SuiEciciitly  iicrfcel  and  soffioiciiitly  inUiUigibhi  to  all  that  havn  unrler- 
slandiDg,  wliivtliiiF  iht;y  bo  learned  or  uuloaniud.  And  my  ruasun  bortiof  in 
eOQvincing  and  dtfrnuostrativG,  boeaose  nothing  is  nacossary  to  bt  b^red 
Imt  kJuu  in  ptatnty  rerealeti.  For  to  Bay  that  where  a  plaea,  by  eeasmi  of 
ambiguous  termii,  liea  indiBtirent  between  divers  Hcnses  m'herenf  drr  in  tnie 
and  the  other  in  false,  that  God  obliges  man  under  pato  of  damnadoa  not 
to  mistake  tbroojitb  error  and  hmnan  frailty,  in  to  make  God  a  tyrant ;  and 
to  say  that  he  requires  lu  certainty  to  attain  that  end.  for  the  attaining 
whereof  we  have  no  eertoin  means,  which  is  to  say  that,  like  Pharaoh,  ho 
givos  no  straw  and  reqoires  hriok  ;  that  he  rcap><  where  he  sows  not.  that 
he  gathert  where  he  strews  not.  that  he  will  not  ocoopt  of  as  aixjordiug  to 
that  whioh  we  have,  but  requiretli  of  na  what  we  have  not.  .  .  .  sbnll 
we  not  bromble  to  impute  Uuit  to  Hod  which  wc  wonld  take  ns  foul  scorn 
if  it  "were  imputed  to  onraelvcs  ?  Certainly  I  for  my  part  fear  I  should  not 
love  God,  if  I  ahoTiId  think  bo  strangely  of  him."  * 

"  A^Tiin,"  he  continaea,  addressing  bis  opponent — 

"When  yea  say  'that  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  cannot  undortitand 
Scripture,"  T  wonld  desire  ynu  to  come  out  of  tho  donda  and  t*>U  na  what 
yoti  m«)in ;  whether  tb:it  tbey  rannnt  nndi^r-dniid  all  Scriptnts,  or  that  they 
cannot  undormtand  any  Konptnre,  or  tb»t  they  cannot  niideratnnd  no  much 
as  is  sufficiuut  fur  their  direclioii  to  heaven.  If  tbe  first, — I  believe  the 
luamed  iire  in  the  Siime  ntsu.  If  the  second, — evor>'  man's  experience  will 
confute  you  ;  for  wbo  itt  then:  who  is  uot  cajudilu  uf  a  saSloient  under* 
Biandisg  of  tbe  «lory,  the  preceple,  tbe  promises,  and  tbe  Uirenta  of  tbe 
Qospel  ?  If  the  third, — ^at  they  nmy  undentond  suuietbing,  but  not  emn^ 
for  their  BolvatiooK;  I  ack  you,  why  then  doUi  S>t.  Paul  say  to  Timothy, 
'  The  ifcrij.'liiiri  arc  aHe  to  walx  him  ivite  unto  sahalioii '  /  \V'by  dotb  8L 
Austin  say,  ICti  qua  vum^'estf  fo^itn  mint  in  Sacris  i?o7/)(iim  mnnia 
oJHtinmt  ffua  pfjihwnt  ail  fidnn  mijrf*^iu!  rivfndi  f  Why  docs  every  one 
of  the  (bar  Evungelisfi*  entitle  their  book,  Tbe  Gospel,  if  any  necessary 
and  esBcntiul  part  of  tbe  Gospel  were  left  oat  of  it '?  Can  we  ioiagiue  tbid 
cither  they  omitted  something  ucceseary  ont  of  ignorance,  uot  knowing  it 
to  bo  ueceiiaary  ?  ur.  luio\\iii^  it  to  bo  so,  maliciously  coiicealod  it  ?  or,  out 
of  negligence,  did  the  worfe  they  had  undtirlalcen  by  halves  V  If  none  of 
Uieea  tlonga  can  be  impotud  to  Uiom.  then  certainly  it  must  nataraliy  follow 
that  every  one  writ  the  whole  Goopal  of  Christ ;  1  mean  all  the  esaontial 
and  neoeaaaiy  parts  of  it.  So  tliat  if  we  bad  no  uUicr  book  of  Scripture 
than  one  of  litem  alone,  we  ehonld  nnt  want  anything  nei^ex^ary  to  salva- 
tion." t 

Elsewhere,  in  u  previous  port  of  the  same  chapter,  in  reference  to 
the  statement  that  Scripture — -admitting  it  to  bo  a  riJe  or  law  of 
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faith — "  i»  no  more  fit  to  end  t-ontroversies  withoai  a  U\-ing  judge, 
than  the  law  t«  alone  to  end  such,"  he  answers— 

"  If  the  law  w(>Fe  plaiu  and  perfect,  luitl  mvii  boii«Ml  and  dcMiroUJt  to 
iiiidcil>t«od  aright  and  obey  it,  he  that  wiys  it  wpr«  not  fit  to  end  con- 
trovenice,  must  either  iraot  auol^rfilnndiiiK  huuRelf.  or  think  th«  world 
vvuiits  it.  Now  the  Scriptures,  we  pretsud.  lu  thinffs  Jie««if»ary,  i»  pl»iu 
»tid  perfect.  Bnch  a  taw  therefore  cannot  but  bo  ver>-  fit  to  end  all  von- 
troversics  necessary  to  be  ended.  For  othen  that  are  not  ao,  they  will 
end  when  the  world  cuds,  uid  that  is  time  eooogh."^ 

He  rcpudiatcB  the  necessity  of  any  judge  to  interpret  Scripture. 

*' Kvery  ma.n  ih  to  judge  for  himself  with  tho  jndpment  uf  dijicrctiim." 
"  For  if  the  ficriptnre  (as  it  in  in  LhtngK  ncwBsaryl  he  plain,  why  shonid  it 
be  more  necnHnary  to  have  a  jndjji'  tn  ititeri>rflt  it  in  plain  places  thtm  to 
have  a  judge  to  interpret  the  mcaninf;  of  a  councillor'n  dorreen,  and  othen 
lo  interpret  their  interpretfttion«.  and  others  tn  interpret  them,  and  bo  on 
for  ever  i*  And  when  they  are  not  plain,  then  if  we.  URing  diligence  lo  find 
the  truth,  do  yet  miss  of  it,  and  fall  into  error,  there  is  no  danger  in  it. 
Thr^  ififit  ci-r  mitf  Ou»i  that  da  mil  err  }tuiif  Uoth  Uc  target.  Sn  Ihnt  thoxr  piam 
trhich  cttutatH  ikhifia  nen-Mtirtf,  aufl  u'hcrf  no  t-rror  uas  tfttutjfrimt,  «/«/  wo 
infaUii'ir  inlerftretrr,  i-miujir  itifif  ttrr  jiltihi  :  mul  ihaaf  that  rtjv  nliwurf  tt^d 
iioiui,  Infiiutc  tliei/  ioiilain  rmt  f/iinff*  lucrMrtri/ :  uritUer  in  rrror  in  thtnt 
ita«gtruua."\ 

With  supTi  confidence  doe«  Olnniingworlh  lay  down  the  principle 
of  the  sufficiency  of  Scriplurc,  uud  of  its  plainness  and  intelligibility 
in  all  things  necessary  for  salvation,  and  therefore  necessary  to  bo 
beliovetl.  lie  advert."  over  and  over  again  to  the  great  principle  that 
the  resiK>n»ibility  of  faith  is  to  be  niea«un^d  by  the  cleaciicss  and 
simplicity  of  the  Di^'inc  Kovolation.  If  Qod  haij  spoken  plainly,  and 
man  refuae  to  receive  the  Divtne  testlnKiiiy,  lie  ha«  luiexeusu  to  offer 
lor  him.  This  wert^  to  give  God  the  lie,  he  savH,  and  "questionless 
damnable."  %  "  But  at;  for  other  things  M-bich  lie  without  tlie 
covenQnl,"§  according  to  hiif  cxpi-est-ioii,  that  in  to  say,  which  were 
cither  obscun^  in  themsclvcH  or  ciipahle  of  diiiurt-iit  interpretation^ 
according  lo  the  variety  of  lemporB,  abilities,  mlucationH,  and  un- 
avoidable prejudiccH  whereby  iron's  understamlinj^H  are  variously 
formed  and  fojihioncd,  "to  say  that  God  will  damn  men  lor  errore 
as  to  Nuch  things  who  are  lovers  of  him  and  lovers  of  trutlii  ia  to 
rob  man  of  his  comfort,  nnd  God  of  his  goodness;  is  to  make  man 
dosperate  and  God  a  tyrant."  'MVhen  you  can  show,"' he  adds  in 
the  Bame  place,  in  a  passage  of  greiit  emphasis,— 

'■  Wlien  yon  can  show  that  God  hath  interposed  his  tcfitimony  on  one 
(Hde  or  another,  so  that  cither  they  do  see  it  and  will  not;  or  were  it  iiol 
for  their  own  voluntary  and  avoidable  fault  might  and  shonld  ttec  it,  and  do 
not ;  let  all  SQch-  errors  ho  att  danmahlo  as  you  please  to  tnukt:  Lhem."    But 
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"  if  they  sufler  ltK-in8(0%'c«  ii«ither  to  b«  buiniyed  ioto  their  errorit.  nor  kt'pt 
iu  UieiD  l»y  uny  win  tif  thvir  will  ;  if  tht-y  do  their  befit  enilpavour  to  frve 
theniKvlvoH  t'nim  nil  i.'iior»,  and  yet  fail  of  it  tbrotiKh  bumaii  frailty,  bo  well 
am  1  pcniutd^il  of  thu  ^oudut-XK  of  Lioil,  that  if  in  me  alone  sbonM  lii«vt  ii 
conSii'eoce  of  all  Micb  urrorB  of  iill  lije  Piotpwtunts  of  tlm  world  that  were 
IhuK  <]UHlilttt<l,  I  should  nut  hv  so  iiiiicb  fifriiid  of  thi-ni  nil  ii«  1  ^^hould  hi.-  to 
uitk  pHrdou  lor  Ihtui."  '^■ 

Scripturu  on  Uio  one  liand,  therufoi>e,  and  the  free,  konctit,  opi'ti 
miud  oil  t}ic  otlier  liaiid — these  are,  wiOi  Chillingworth,  (he  lactore, 
utid  'Cixt:'-  only  farlrirs  of  rt'ligious  Truth — the  es-st-ntial  I'loments  of 
religious  certitude.  .Scripture  is  an,  open  miiTor  in  which  every 
intelligence  may  see  the  Truth  if  it  only  look  for  it.  There  w  no 
necessity  for  any  medium  to  tnuisier  it,  or  any  judge  to  interpret  it 
to  the  undcretanding.  li  lies  open  to  all  in  the  aimplo  Htatemcnts  of 
the  Gospela — of  any  one  of  the  Uospela.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
thiit  Chillingworth,  in  thus  nnkodly  osacrliuR' the  sufficiency  of  the 
individual  judgincut  or  reason  to  tind  the  mining  of  Scripture  for 
itself,  puts  aside  or  rejects  the  necessity  of  I)i™e  influence  in  i-eoching 
Divine  truth.  Tbi«  "ipocial  point  was  not  in  question  hctwccn  the 
two  disputant*.  Tho_\'  alike  recognised  the  reality  of  Divine  revolu- 
tion and  tho  necessity  of  the  iJivine  Spirits  "What  they  differed  about 
was  as  to  the  niediuni  of  the  rovelalion  and  the  organ  of  the  Spirit. 
To  the  Jesuit  the  Church  was  both  the  one  and  the  other— the 
revealing  medium  and  the  interpreting  spirit.  Scripture  was  merely 
a  help  to  the  Church.  To  ChiUiugworth  Scripture  and  lieuson  were 
tho  twofold  Source  of  the  Truth — the  one  extenial.  the  other 
internal.  We  have  seen  sufficiently  what  he  says  as  lo  the  tLml.  Let 
us  observe  now  what  ho  says  as  to  the  second. 

iiaott  had  said  that  if  the  notion  of  Papal  infallibility  were  given 
up,  every  man  was  given  over  to  his  oira  wit  and  discourse,  Chil- 
lingworth  replies: — 

"  If  you  luitfsiu  by  tllfytimru  rijiht  vttisoii  jfioniidtd  on  Divine  ri'VvIfitioii, 
Hnd  (-uminon  notions  wriltcn  by  (lOil  in  the  hcari«  of  all  men,  sinl  (iodncing, 
according  to  thy  iieviT-lttiiiiiK  mles  of  logir,  comiequent  dudnctinntt  from 
ibem ; — if  thin  bo  it  wlucli  you  meaa  by  discoune,  it  is  ver)'  m^tit  mid 
reuRonable  luid  uectiHNnrj'  that  tneB,  as  la  all  thi'ir  action;!,  sc  nKpeviaUy  in 
that  of  greatest  importaiKro,  tho  choice  of  their  wuy  to  happiut'ss,  should  be 
left  unto  it ;  aud  ho  that  follnwK  this  in  nil  hifi  npiniont>  :iud  uctions,  and 
docs  Bot  only  scetn  to  do  so,  follows  always  Ood."  I 

Again: — 

■■  For  my  part.  I  am  certain  that  Ood  hath  Riven  ub  our  rpaeoii  to  diiic«ni 
betwuen  tiiith  nud  i'lilsebood  ;  and  he  that  nmkee  not  this  u)ii<  uf  it.  bat 
biclicvcs  things  he  knows  not  why,  1  say  that  it  is  by  thauct'  that  bu  bclioves 
the  truth,  liiid  not  by  tboice  ;  and  that  I  ciuniot  bnt  fuar  that  Ood  will  uot 
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accept  the  wcrijut  nf/ijol*.    Bat  yoa  tfant  would  not  bavc  men  foUow  t^oir 

roABou,  what  would  yon  bave  Ihetu  follow  V^llt«u'  pnsaioiifl  '! — to  pluck  oub 
Uicir  oye.s  and  go  bluidfold  ?  No  ;  yoo  woal<l  have  thooi  follow  uuthurity. 
Uu  (jod'v>  luuuv  Lot  tbciu.  We  also  woald  bavc  tbam  Tullow  aulburity; 
for  it  is  upon  tlic  authonty  of  univonal  trudiUou  (bat  we  nhould  bavo  Uicm 
twliove  iJcri[jturo.  But  Ibiu  oa  Tor  Ui«  uutbvrlLy  wbtub  you  wooUl  li«Tai| 
Uiom  follow,  yuu  will  kl  tbi-m  «cv  n-asuu  why  tlii-y  Bbuuld  follow  it. 
iH  not  tbit;  lu  KO  u  lilUu  ubijut ;  lu  Itmvc  reAsuu  fur  u  »liijrt  Limo  and  ihsa 
cwao  to  tl  a;;;utii.  uud  W  do  ttutL  wltidi  you  eoudnnm  Ju  otliem  ? — it  lMaiS«'l 
indcBil.  a  plaiu  iuprubiibility  fur  niiy  mail  to  tubniit  liia  ntason  but  to 
rOJison."  ■- 

Evory  niun,  in  xhort,  luuat  haw.  (tonic  rational  conrictiou  at  the 
root  of  hiH  religion,  howcvor  iinpcrfi:>ct  or  ctmcculcd  this  oonvictiazi 
may  bp.  He  may  accept  his  religion  at  firsf  hand  from  tho  priest  or 
iho  Clmrch,  Iiut  ho  must  hn^e  aomo  reason  for  lit-Iieving  the  Church. 
lie  may  brlievo  tliat  a  doclHiie  la  trao  bccuiisc  coming  directly  froi 
the  iSpint  tif  ih.A  ;  but  h«  niusi  have  sumo  evidence,  or,  t[L  otfac 
words,  Bome  reason,  for  Iirlicvnig  that  the  doctrine  Artc»  comp  frora-^ 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Chillingwortli  i»  quite  as  much  opiiosnl  to  a 
Huperotitious  and  irrotidniil  Protnttuntinm  n?*  to  a  suporetitious  and 
irrolionul  Poppry.  Tho  private  jiulgmpiit  iniiHt  not  merely  bo  "ft.i 
panirular  reaRon  that  u  doftrine  is  troe  which  Pome  maj  pretenc 
but  raunot  prove,  to  eomt*  fnim  the  Spirit  of  God,"  but  a  mtional 
judgmeul  founded  upon  c\-idcnce : — 

"  For  iit  tbero  not  a  maaifest  difTerenee  bstwoeo  dHyin^.  *  Thn  Spirit  of 
God  ti;l]s  tnc  that  tluB  tii  tha  nuaoiiij;  of  siuib  n  text'  (which  on  maa  iiae 
possibly  know  to  bo  trut>,  it  laying  u  secret  Ibing),  auil  b«twoeD  BayLag^ 
'  Theiu!  luid  thoso  rcusons  I  have  tu  show  tbiit  tJiiu  or  tbitt  ia  true  doctrine^ 
or  that  this  or  tbut  is  the  me&iiin^  of  ^nth  »  Rcripturc,'  reason  being 
pnblic  and  certain  tbinf*',  nnd  expoeod  to  all  men's  trial  and  cxanutiation  ?  "t 

Sui;h  is  the  mode  in  wliich  ClilUiugA*orth  settles  the  primatr 
quefstioii  of  religious  eerlitudt-,  or  tho  source  of  religious  Truth.  The 
rouuuning  <)uc-ntioiis  scurecly  admit  of  vitjil  controversy  after  laying 
down  siicli  n  baaiti.  It  ih  pluiu  that  dtfiering  hciv,  the  disputant 
most  differ  tbioughout— as  to  (he  sum  or  contonti  of  religiouW' 
Truth,  for  example,  no  U'-yt  than  its  Source  or  Authority.  The  one 
question  cotitiuutUly  involves  the  other,  ^ot  only  is  the  Church 
outhority  n'ith  KnotI>  but  uU  thiit  the  Church  stamps  with  u 
authority  is  vital  or  fundnmonlal.  All  is  Tnith  which  the  Church 
flffimis  to  bo  true.  Not  at  all,  argues  Chilliugworth.  That  is 
Truth  only  which  is  necessary  to  be  bcUevcd  in  order  to  salvation. 
The  Jesuit  taimta  him  with  the  necessity  of  giving  a  catalogue  of 
nccessaiT  or  fiindiimcntHl  doctrines.  This  is  not  at  nil  requisite,  he  eays. 
"That  may  bo  fimdanicntal  and  ncct>asdr)-  to  mc  which  to  another  is 
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not  BO."     The  question  is  one  of'  privilege  uiid  opportunity,  lu  thu. 
COM!  of  Cornelius  shows  : — 

lo  bt»  Ounliliriiu  ho  uiua  iieeoptcil  Tov  hiii  pFcaont  etate  ;  yet,  if  tio  bod 
eontiuand  in  it,  luiil  rcfniitd  to  liotiuvc  in  Clirist  aftor  tlic  snItioicnL  rovcto- 
tioii  of  tho  G-oajioI  U)  hiiii  imd  God's  will  Lo  linvc  bint  Ijcliovo  itt  bo  thut  woff. 
ftccopted  belbro  would  not  bavp  continuud  otfccptod."  * 

Aa  tho  lUnuanist,  thurcforo,  tlilnks  it  enough  to  say  in  gencRil, 
*' That  nil  if?  fundamental  which  the  Church  has  defined;"  eo  it  is 
enough  for  the  Protestant  to  say  in  general,  "That  it  is  sufficient  for 
.  man 'a  salvation  to  believe  that  the  Scripture  ici  true,  nnd  contain.'!  all 
things  neccsjuirj-  for  salvation,  and  to  do  his  best  endeavour  to  find 
and  believe  the  true  acn^  of  it."  f 

The  Jesuit  argues  that   "  unlctt.4  the  f/hurch  be  infidliblc  in  all 

tilings,  wo  eannot  believe  her  in  any  one."     Chillingworth  ponrs 

grrat  contempt  upon  thU  argutnciit.     Tlicrc^  !«  no  more  consequence 

[in  it,  he  says,  than  in  this  :  "The  devil  if.  not  infalHblti ;  therefore, 

►if  he  says  thtrc  {«  one  God,  I  cnnnot  believe  htm.     No  gromctricioQ 

is  infallible  in  all  things,  tliewforB  not  in  theso  things  which  he 

dcmonatnites,"  J    If  W  be  meant,  indeed,  th;it  the  Church   being 

[fulHblo,  w(^  ciinuot  rationally  believe  her  simply  mi  her  own  word  or 

'authority,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  pro|Kiflition.      TTic  Church  la 

icmly  lo  h<*  ciw!itcd— everything  is  only  credible— on  fair  grounds  of 

and  evidence  profcnlcd  lo  tlir  ert^iiing  iiitelligi-ntic    Tliat 

be  always  u  Clturi'b   ''  iiifullible   in   fuiulanicuUilK,"  ho 

i admits,  for  dm  iti  siiujtly  to  Bay,   "that  there  Hhall  bn  ulwavii  a 

Churrh."     Itut  that  any  given  tTiurch  ifi  always  an  infuUibli;  guiUo 

in  fundanientulK,  in  to  kuv  KuiiK^lbiij^  (jiiitc  diiTi-n.-nl.    Tliis  t^lutemcnt 

ho cutiivly  denies.  "The  true  ChurvhalwuyK shall  bo  tbutcauhcr  and 

^maintainor  ol'  all  UM-i'MHart'  Irulh,    fur  it   Ik  of  tho  eaaooue  of  tho 

■Church  to  Ik-  ho.     Rut  »  man  may  bo  still  a  man  though  he  want  a 

Miiuid  or  an  eye.     J^ti  tin*  ('htiit-h  may  ho  still  a  Clinrch  though  it  bo 

defective  ill  Bumc  profiliibk-  truth."§     It  fitUuwa.  of  uuunx?,  that  thu 

simplest  Li*ced  is  tlie  bent  erLixl,  and.  tliat  which  alone  ottera  any  bu^in 

;  of  reunifm  ainnng  Christian.^.     That  which  m  known  as  the  Apostles* 

Crwd  best  aii.swer><  to  this  description.     It  h».s  been  eatccmcd  "a 

'  auJHcieut  tiiuninury  or  ciitalugue  of  fundumentuU  hi.-  the  most  leurned. 

Kotnani-fts  and   by   antiquity,"      "  HVbat    man    or  church  soe^'er 

b('!iitvt*3  this  erecfl,  and  all  tho  evident  consequences  of  it,  sincerely 

I  ftnd  hcartilv,  cannot  poesiblv  be  in  any  error  of  simple  belief  offensive 

ItoGod." 

It  apjJCDrn  to   Chilliiigworth  that   it   would   be   of  the  utmost 
'advantage   fur  the   Christian  world   if  men   would   rw:ogui.so  the 
adequacy  of  such  a  t-r(«d  uh  thii^  and  hold  all  beyond  a.t  mere 
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jimttcrs  of  speculation  und  npiiiion.     'Iliere  appears  to  him  no  other 
]rtWftiM:(^t  of  <'hriatiiLn  union. 

'■  Fi»r  tLiii  is  tattttl  reriiun,"  he  pnVH,  •*  llml  U>  rednnt  Christiaus  U»  unity 
of  comranuion  tliew  are  bnt  two  wnys :  th«  one  by  Ukiiig  awoy  the  divereity 
of  ()piuiiin.4  loxii'hiiij;  lontters  of  riili^oii ;  the  other  by  tibuwuiK  thai  the 
diversity  of  npiiiioiiK  iibu-b  i»  uinong  the  scTorii]  nceis  of  CbriKtlaUK  uugblH 
to  be  110  bimlmuct'    to  tboir  itnity  iu  i^oimniuuou.      Nnw,  the  former  nr' 

tbf8e  is  not  ti>  be  bopi-d  fur  without  a  tiiiracic 'Wliat  tbeii  rvmaiiis 

hilt  Ihiit  tho  otbor  wny  laafit  be  takoti.  und  Cbrifitiana  most  he  tnu^bt  to  set 
II  bt);bcr  viiliic  tipi>n  Iho^c  ]iuinl!«  of  fiiitb  niid  ohcdtcncA  in  whlth  they  a(i 
tbau  u|>ou  those  luiLttcr.'i  of  ]eHn  iuoqu^uI  wherein  thty  difter  ;  and  undcrsthnd 
that  iigi'ci-meiit  in  these  imglit  to  he  uiort)  effectual  to  join  tlicui  iu  ouc  coui- 
muuiDU  than  their  diffen'm-t'  in  wtber  thinf^ii  of  less  mommt  ?  NMicn  I  MV 
iu  one  commmiiiHi,  1  ineaii  in  k  cnnniion  profession  of  those  articlcK  cif 
faith  wherein  nil  conHfiit ;  m  joint  MiirKht))  of  (ioil.  after  nuib  a  way  »a  aU 
tiftttwm  lawful  ;  und  n  mutunl  [iLirfonuRiicii  of  all  those  worlcH  of  charity 
wbicli  C'hriittiuUH  uwe  one  to  nuotbur.  Ami  to  suub  a  communiou  what' 
better  iiidiiceim;iit  oniUl  hv  thought  of  tbtin  to  dfuiumtrate  that  what  was 
iiHiverwiilIy  bc-buved  of  idl  Cbrit^tiauK,  if  it  wfr*  joined  with  »  love  of  truth 
and  of  holy  obvdiL-zico,  wao  Kulbeieiit  to  brin^  men  to  heaven  ?  For  lehtt 
Khvulit  iiii-n  lif  uiurr  ri'inl  llmii  fii/il ,'  Why  xhuuld  uny  error  uxdudd  any 
lUKu  from  the  Church's  i-ummuuiou  which  will  nut  iluprive  biiu  of  oternal 
sidinlion '.'" 

Again,  he  buj-b  ; — 

'•  Tf  men  would  allow  thnt  the  wny  to  huaven  is  not  nairuwer  now  tbiin 
Chritit  left  it.  hiti  yoke  no  bcuvier  thtui  ho  uiade  it;  thnt  the  belief  of  an 
more  difficulties  in  required  uow  to  fal^ntion  than  was  in  the  primiti^'e 
Church ;  that  no  error  is  in  itself  destructive  imd  exclusive  from  »alv«Uou 
BOW  which  was  not  thou  ;  if,  instead  of  belli;;  xeftluus  Pttpistii.  eameitt  Cal- 
viniste,  riffid  liuthuraus.  they  would  hocomo  thoiuttolves,  nud  beccntont  that 
others  should  be,  phiiu  aiid  houi-itt  CbrihtinoK ;  if  all  men  would  believe  the 
Scripture,  aud.  ffL-eiuji  tbeumelvi's  from  prejudice  and  possioD,  would 
Biucerdy  endeavour  to  tind  the  trur  aeiiHu  of  it.  and  live  according  to  it.  aud 
reiiiiire  uo  morti  uf  othfrw  tbau  to  do  »o  ;  uor  dcujinp  their  conuanuioD  to 
luiy  that  do  so,  would  «o  order  Ihuir  pubbc  Kcn-iee  of  Ciod  that  all  wbitb  do  bo 
may.  without  KKruple.  or  by|)oi;riny.  or  [irotestntitm  u^iiimibt  uiiv  part  of  it,  juiu 
with  them  ill  it — who  doth  not  nee  tbut,  t^iiice  uU  iieceHKary  tnitbK  lurc  jiluiuly  luid 
evidt'titly  set  down  i»  Srripture.  theru  would  of  uuccBbity  be  ajuoug  rU  men. 
in  all  tbiiifib  u«i:>i<KKary,  unity  of  opinion  ?  And.  notwithhtuudin^  any  otbor 
dillorcncreK  tital  uro  or  could  he,  unity  of  roinmnnion.  und  iburity,  andi 
mutual  toleration,  by  whieb  nieiiucf  all  Kchism  nnd  Imresy  would  hi;  bauishud 
the  world,  mid  those  wretcbnd  contentions  whieb  now  rend  iiud  tear  in 
pieces,  not  the  eoat,  but  the  iiirmbers  nnd  bowels  of  Christ.  whiHi  mutual 
pride.  iLod  tyr&uny,  and  ciirHinf:^,  and  killing,  and  diunuinf^,  would  fatu 
mukt-  ininiortal.  shoubl  itpoedily  receive  «  luoitt  blessed  cutnstrophe."  f 

Tho   reader  will   notice  the  rising  t-nergy,  the   huijjj  reused   yet 
hurrying  vehomoneo,  which   runs   through    this  pavKagt;.     This  is 
Chilli  11  gworth'M  luuiiner  when  fully   under  tho  influence   of 
greut  thought  or  fceliug,     (lis  uiiud  kindles,  und  his  stylo  eatche 
the   glow   uud  impetuosity  of  a  nohle   unthusiotan.     There  i»   no 
•subject  utira  him  more  itjudily  or  more  loftily  than  religioii*  freedom. 
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Tho  idea  of  this  trecdoui,  and  how  mi^^erably  meu  grudge  tt  to  eitoli 
other,  and  Christian  Churches  strive  to  tliwnrt  and  limit  it  instead 
of  aeoking  their  ftrenglh  in  educating  it,  never  failii  to  tiro  his 
huiguagc,  and  makes  it  more  with  that  ^rund,  if  wmewhat  irregular. 
L'tiorgy  which  is  it*  highest  feature.  He  acknowledge!*  the  authority 
of  the  Diviiio  Word  to  control  man's  faith,  and  no  other  uuthorit)-. 

"PrtipoKB  to  me  auyUiing  nnt  of  tbo  Biblo."  he  nays,  "anil  ppf|uirc' 
whether  I  believt!  it  or  no,  aud  evom  it  w>\ot  so  iDi'oniprclieiiFiililc  to  liunmn 
r«aa<m,  I  will  HnbsrrilK>  i(  with  hniid  and  htinrl,  as  himwin^  no  doinonstra- 
tion  ran  he  titrnngj'r  thiui  thi«:  (ioil  halh  Haiil  no,  Ihcrefopft  it  is  tnic.  [|i 
other  thinf^R.  I  will  take  nn  man's  lilierty  nf  jml^ieiit  from  hmi.  neither 
Khali  any  man  tahf  niinf  fnira  nic.  I  will  think  no  man  tin-  worse  man  nor 
the  worse  Chri-itian, — T  will  Invfl  no  man  the  Iphs  for  (htfi'riiis  in  opiniou 
from  mo  ;  and  what  mpuHiire  t  mete  to  irthers  1  evpert  from  tLr>ui  again.  1 
am  fully  ii88iired  that  Oo<l  docs  not,  and  therefore  llint  man  ought  not,  to 
rc-qoire  any  more  of  any  mnn  than  Uiis— to  heliovc  the  Scripture  to  lie  (iod'a 
word,  to  p&dcDvoiir  to  tind  tho  tnio  scoso  nf  it,  and  to  live  ancnrding  to 
it."  * 

Freedom  of  rffligious  opinion  waH  thiw  placwl  by  Chillingworth 
on  its  true  baais  more  than  two  (tcnturics  ago — six  years  before  the 
Westminster  Assembly  met.  If  anything  were  nepded  to  show  the 
height  to  which  he  risee  above  the  divines  of  tho  time,  this  simple 
fact  was  enough  to  show  it.  Th'i^  principle  of  religious  Latitude 
had  indeed  been  already  laid  donn  by  the  licmonstrant  dmuca  in 
Hollnnd ;  but  none  had  seized  it  more  clt-urly  or  boldly  than  Chil- 
lingworth,  and  none  had  heretofore  given  systematic  expression  to 
it  in  England.  Tt  ia  to  be  observed  that  hv  announces  it  us  a 
principlo  for  the  direction  aud  government  of  Churches,  and  not 
merely  a»  a  barren  conceaeion  to  the  force  of  philosophical  aud 
religious  indiflorence.  Tt  derives  all  \i»  interest  to  him  from  itft 
Bonnectivn  with  religious  eurnestncRj*  and  il<  Heeming  to  open  up  the 
■way  for  the  reconstitution.  and  advaiicomeal  of  the  Chrlitian  Church. 
The  idea  of  religious  latitude  being  aumething  very  good  outside 
the  Church,  but  an  impossibility  within  the  Church,  is  opposed  to 
his  whole  conception.  According  to  hirn,  on  the  contrary,  the  only 
[valid  basis  for  the  Church,  the  only  hope  of  its  ever  becoming  what 
[it  profes»*e»  to  be,  Cnthafiv,  is  the  ulmtjst  freedom  in  the  light  of 
Scripture.  Whatever  tends  to  limit  or  control  religious  fiiith  beyond 
the  one  controlling  authority  of  the  Divine  word  in  eviL  This  is 
absolute  when  we  recognise  it.  AVhatever  tends  to  intorfere  wJtb 
'  the  simplicity  of  this  absolute  spirittutl  authority  is  a  auurce  of 
I  ecclesiastical  disorgani/utlon — of  unchristian  disorder.  It  is  when 
he  touches  this  strain  that  his  hmguugo  rises  to  indignant  cloqueuco. 

"  This  pruKUni[)tiiuu«  imiiOMiii};  of  t!ie  sonfie»t  of  men  ajiou  tbo  words  of  Ciod, 
—the  spectiil  xuiihli(  of  muii  upon  tbe  x^neral  uonU  of  (ioJ.  ;oid  Inyiuf^  ttieui 
Upon  nica'»  cuusciuuces  toj^otber,  undt-r  tho  eiiual  penalty  of  doatb  and  daui- 
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nation  :  thiR  vniii  eoueciL.  that  yvo  can  cpook  of  the  tilings  of  Qoi  IwUbf  Uum 
in  itu)  wdtUs  of  God  ;  this  drtf^ing  our  own  intuqin-tntiooK.  aatl  tjnrunnoQR 
cnforriog  tlioja  uf  im  uLbtTH;  Uiix  ri'»Lriuiiitig  oi  ttic  wurd  ut' God  from  U»t 
latitude  nnrlf^cnemlity.  and  lh(!iind(TBljuidiii^ts  of  [ill:  II  from  that  Ultt-riywhi- ruin 
Chrittt  and  the  Ay>of<tU's  loft  llit'm,  U  and  linth  liitii  the  only  fuiuiiaiii  of  ull  the 
Sohims  uf  tlii^  Chtin'ti.  anA  thnl  whirji  nrnkt-K  Ihetn  immurlii] ;  t)iu  (.-onunou 
inesndiuy  of  Clirii>U'iiiIon).  luid  thnt  wbi<'li  teant  in  ]iie«e!4  iint  Uie  cost.  Iml 
tho  bowels  and  mcmljcri*  of  Christ.  H'niruU'  'I'urra  no-  tluUuU'  Judiro.  Take 
avivcy  thcHc  vralln  of  i>cpiintlion,  and  ail  will  quickly  U'  ouc.  Tske  nway  tluti 
pcrse«Dting.  biiratng.  curuns;.  damning  of  men  for  not  aobi^iTibiii^  to  thu 
words  of  m^en  ins  the  wvwdTi  of  God  ;  roquirc  of  Christlaus  only  U>  beiievo  Chrifit, 
and  to  call  mo  man  master  hut  him  only  ;  Ul  tbuHC  h<ai'6  rjiiiniin);  infiUU- 
bility  th&t  hitvi:  no  title  to  it.  and  kt  tbcm,  that  in  thcij*  tvord  diiiclaim  it, 
difli'Iaim  it  likewii>e  in  their  actions.  Iii  a  wurd,  take  away  tyranny,  which  it  t^ 
devil's  iiiHtrumeiit  to  support  errorn  and  Huperstitiuus,  and  impietiea  in  the 
Mvural  parU  of  the  world,  whirh  uoald  not  otberwitw  lonf^  u'ithhta&d  tlui 
power  of  truth  ;  1  ssy  t»ko  away  tyranny  itiid  r^storv  ChrL^tianti  to  their  jUkt 
and  full  liberty  ofrapUvutiu^  their  iiiid^'rAtiuidiii^  ti>  S«:riptiirg  only,  nnd,  iui 
rivOrs,  wlicn  Iht-y  havo  il  frtt*  pnsuftgtf  niii  idl  to  the  ocean,  ro  it  may  U'^ll 
\k  bo|M.-d,  by  Uud's  bli5K»<in^'.  that  )niivcr>'Hj  liborty,  thus  tuir«f)trict<'(l,  iu»y 
quickly  rrdiiVD  ('liriKl«udoui  to  tnilfa  nnd  nnily."* 

It  w  iinnec^aflTy  to  curry  our  cspo'ition  further.  These  extrncts 
rendor  ChilUuffworth'a  principles  .suiKciontly  apparent.  Thi-y  are 
tlie  prineiples  cridently  neither  of  the  Laudian  whool,  with  which 
he  was  per_»onolly  a^sociiited,  nor  of  the  Puritan  ^hool,  to  which 
he  was  oppost^d.  He  ?t;mds  uloof  from  both>  on  a  higher  platform.. 
From  the  sehool  of  Land  he  is  scporated  by  his  elevation  of  t^cripturo, 
not  only  into  the  mipreme,  but  into  tho  only  authority  in  religirjug 
opinion  and  controversy ;  and  while  the  mere  general  Q^erlion  of  thin 
principle  mipfht  seem  to  plnce  him  on  the  same  level  with  Iho  Piiriliuj, 
the  maimer  in  which  ho  maintains  and  interprets  this  principle  sepa- 
rates hiiu  widely  from  it.  "While  he  recognises  Serijiturc  an  the  only 
authority  in  rch'gion,  ho  recognises  at  the  same  tinic  the  froo  right  of 
the  individual  renson  to  interpret  Scripture.  Nor  docs  he  acknowledf^ 
this  merely  as  a.  f*emTality  whieh  l'm•i^;l:lil^m  luuy  be  also  said  to  do, 
but  he  accepts  it  as  a  living  practical  prineiplc  in  all  ita  con8ci[ucnci». 
The  riH'ht  of  free  individual  inlfrprclation  of  Seripturo,  for  exaui])U', 
implies  tho  right  of  religious  difference.  lieyond  an  obvious  romid 
of  great  facts  nnd  tratbs,  to  be  found  everywhei-c  plainly  revealpd  in 
Scripture, — to  he  fmmd  complete  in  any  one  of  the  Oospela, — tln-re  U 
no  unity  «f  religious  belii'f  jmssiblc  or  dcKlmble  among  Chriflti-iwi. 
Beyond  thcM  facts  of  which  tiie  Apnatles'  Creed  w  the  liiKt^)rical 
ranunnry,  he  proclaims  the  prineiplt-  of  reli^ous  latitude.  This  w 
hi8  distinction :  rhristinnify  ifl  with  hiiti  iK'Iief  in  rhrist — the  greut 
facts  of  Christ's  lifo  and  dciith  for  man's  Bftlvationt — without  either 
a  Sjicrumenlariim  thp<try,  or  n  ralvinistic  or  nn  Arminiaii  thcor 
of  the  mode  in  whiiOi  thin  snlvntion  is  made  effectual  to  nu 
Ho    requtrea  of    Chriatiaufi,   in    his    owu    language,   "  (o    believe 
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only  in  Christ,"  '*  and  will  damu  no  man  or  doctrino  without 
exproM  and  certain  wnrriint  from  (rod's  wonl."  He  rccogttiaes 
the  authority  of  God  in  religion,  and  no  other  authority.  This 
authority  is  addrr-sscd  to  the  individual  rcoHon,  and  conscience,  in 
Scripture,  so  that  the  humblest  intclUgenco  may  pco  and  own  it. 
There  is  no  sp(x>nd  authority  entitled  to  speuk  for  the  Divine  voicf, 
or  to  interfere  hctwoon  it  and  the  individaal.  The  voice  of  tho 
Church,  the  voice  of  creeds  and  of  councils,  should  bo  reverently 
listened  to,  but  ihey  poaaoM  no  binding  nuthority  in  themselves  over 
the  Christiaa  conscience.  In  so  for  as  they  express  the  truth  of 
Scripture  we  ore  to  he  thankful  for  them,  accept  and  u.so  them;  but 
what  we  acknowledge  in  them  is  not  the  humnn  exprcaaions  or 
temporary  fonn  of  doctrine,  but  the  Divine  substance  and  meaning 
which  they  have  aought  to  render. 

"  \\y  the  '  Religion  nf  Protestants.'  I  ilii  not  noilcr.<itand  tho  iloctrino  of 
LaLboi'  or  Cslvin  or  Mplancthon,  nor  the  confos-ston  of  An^stn  orGcncvs, 
nor  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor  the  Artii-lc-s  of  the  Church  of  Eaglaud  ; 
no,  nor  tho  hannony  of  Protestant  Confessions;  hut  thnt  wherein  they  nil 
agree,  and  which  they  sll  snbscribe  with  ft  gtatXer  bnrmony  as  a  perfect  rota 
of  tbeir  faith  and  notions, — that  is.  the  liUde."  * 

Chillingworth  was  IhuA  a  Protestant,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in 
truth  oud  consistently.  Ho  recognised  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
English  theological  Uteraturo,  fully  expounded  tho  meaning  r)f 
Protestantism  and  its  logical  corollary,  the  principle  of  religious 
latitutlo,  or  of  *'  agreeing  to  differ  "  in  all  matters  of  religious  theory 
in  which  the  varying  tastes,  tempers,  and  judgments  of  men  uecea- 
Sarily  create  difference.  He  held  fast  to  the  supremacy  of  Scripture, 
the  great  watchword  of  the  sixteenth  century  against  Popery ;  but 
he  appreciat<<I,  as  the  sixteenth  century  had  not  done,  tho  fi-ee  aoUon 
of  reason  upon  Scripture.  To  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  of  liberal 
'theology  he  hm  thiis  rendered  an  abiding  service.  There  are  few 
lames,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  lii^tory  so  fruitful  in  great  names 
as  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  more  excit«  vur  admira- 
tion, or  which  claim  a  more  significant  phice  in  the  development  of 
[feligious  thought.  ChiUIngworth  will  not  indeed  bo  prized  by  either 
tho  extremes  of  thought  in  our  day — by  those  who  hare  once 
lore  taken  up  tho  cry  of  priestly  authority  in  religion,  nor  by 
ioso  who  rucugoisc  nu  authority  save  tiie  conclusions  of  the  scien- 
ific  intellect.  But  tho  world  is  not  yet,  wo  trust,  committed  to 
Teither  of  those  extremes — U)  Eilualism  or  tu  Posiitivism.  Keoaon  will 
r«xirvivo  tho  assaults  of  the  one,  and  faith  iha-te  of  the  other.  I^tit  us 
I  Iw  assured  that  whatever  progress  yet  awaits  the  human  nico  will  ho 
progress  at  once  rational  and  religious,  in  which  the  rights  of  free 
lought  and  the  instincts  of  a  iilial  faith  will  meet  imd  harmonize. 

John  TirLuiaf. 
•  Vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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rB  rcviTal  of  the  Roman  Olniirh  in  Kngland,  and  tlmt  of  tJbe 
Rcformpd  Clivirch  in  Frnncp,  will  probably  rank,  in  tbe  opinion 
of  future  hifttorians,  among  the  most  rcmArkable  religious  plieuomenii 
ot  tbo  ninoteontb  century.  One  hundred  years  ago,  few  persons 
would  liare  vcntttrcd  to  proplic.*y  llmt  in  our  day  the  Roman 
commutiion  would  incronsc  and  multiply  in  Kngtund  an  it  ha»  done, 
ttnd  Ibat  some  of  tbc  most  dlstinguiahed,  socially  and  intaUectimlly. 
of  Knglisli  CbinTlnnen  woidd  have  become  convort>*  to  the  authority 
of  the  Popo.  Wonderful  as  tbit*  revival  of  tbo  Romun  Cliurch  in 
England  may  Tk",  tbc  rc-cstablialuncut  of  Protestantism  in  Fi-ance  i* 
corlttinly  more  iifttonishing.  AVhatovor  tbc  political  dioabilitics  thai 
TTcre  inflicted  upon  Ibe  Roman  Catholics  from  the  time  of  Klizabeth 
Tmtil  1820,  wbatoror  tbo  occawonal  cruoltlos  tbcy  may  have  nuffered, 
there  ha«  never  bet-ii  any  ovoweil  intention  of  uttorly  destroying 
them.  Tlicro  is,  happily,  no  St.  Bartholomew  and  no  Dragonnude  in 
the  history  of  England  ;  and  tbo  fact  that  several  grout  fumilies  have 
iRH'n  iibic  to  ix-taiu,  at  the  same  time,  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  and 
their  earthly  possosMoutt,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  comparative 
leniency  with  which  members  of  their  communion  were  treated. 
Long  before  the  Emancipation  Act,  thi-  Roinau  CatliD'Iicb  of  tlngland 
had  existed,  not  only  a«  a  scattered  rcnuiaut,  but  with  a  living  and 
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vorking  organization;  bo  that  the  Act  itself,  iu  a  religious  point  of 

,"view,  did  little  beyond  legally  conaecrattng  a  state  of  tbinga  which 

r'extstcd  already.    Then  again,  in  considering  the  revival  and  progresa 

'af  Romanism  in  England,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  multitude* 

of  Irish  which  constantly  recruit  and  increase  the  Komau  Catholic 

floclu.     The  i'rotestant   Church  in  France,  after  suffering  incom- 

rably  more  in  the  past,  has  no  such  influx  of  co-religionist*  to 

['augment  it  in  the  pre-sent ;  whitever  progress  it  has  achieved  within 

'th«  last  Bcvpnty  or  eighty  years,  it  owes  exclusively  to  its  own  vitality; 

&nd  those  who  have  read  M.  do  Felice's  "  Histoiro  dos  Protoetants  de 

France,"  •' L'Histoire  des  Refugi^s  Protestants"  of  M.  Weiss,  or 

I*C8  Mimoires  d'uu  GoU-rien  I'roteslout,"  can  form  some  idea  of  what 

sta  that  vitality  was  put  to.     For  more  than  a  hundred  yeaw,  from 

[•the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Jfantea  to  ihr  Kdift  of  Tidcration,  all 

Trotesiaiit  miniatera  were  condemned  to  banishment  in  the  galloyB 

for  life  if  thoy  remained  with  their  flocks ;  to  death,  if  they  preaumed 

to  preach,  or  iithcrwiMC  officiate ;  all  Profcistanl  jtlacca  of  woi-ship  were 

eloficd,  and  all  roligicuK  asscuibliea  forbidden ;  thone  which  took  pluco 

.in  fho  woods  and  eaves  were  diapcrsfd  by  the  sword  ;  the  men  wlio 

["were  taken  wcro  sent  to  the  galleys,  the  women  to  IlieconventH;  all 

children  of  ProfciitantM  were  obliged  to  attend  mum  and  catechiflm, 

•and  at  seven  years  old  ndmitiM  to  become  converts  to  the  Catholic 

"Charch :   if  thry  were  not  sent  regularly  to  the  instructions  of  the 

'priests,  they  were  tnken  by  force  from  their  families,  and  brought  up 

*Tn  the  school.s  of  tho  clergy.    It  must  not  be  thonght  that  thcjw  edict* 

'remained  a  dead  lettrr;    the  alrrndy  powerfully  ccntrnlizrd  Govem- 

f  zncnt  of  France  enabled  them  to  be  curried  out  with  fearful  efficacy. 

^Within  twenty   years,   seven    hundred   paxtfiurs  and  five  hundred 

'thou.sand  rapmbers  of  the  Reformed  Ohuroh  left  their  country.     No 

'Wonder  that  when,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  an  "  Edit 

de  Tolerance  "  was  at  last  granted,  there  no  longer  existed  in  France 

any  vi-sible  traces  of  what  had  once  been  the  Eglise  R^form^e;  and 

yet  now,  eighty  years  at^cr  this  edict,  the  French  RefoiTned  Charch — 

'exclttsive  of  the  Lutherans  of  Alsatia,  with  their  four  hundred  clergy 

'ond  their  five  hundred  ehurrhes  and  schools — the  old  hunted  and 

►persecuted  Eglise  RefoTm^o,  numbers  about  eight  hundred  pasteurs, 

'at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  elderi*  or  deacons,  one  thousand 

places  of  worship,  and  more  than  thirteen  hundred  school.'*.     Jfor  are 

1  associations  wanting  to  show  the  energy  of  the  Reformed  Churcli: 

le.  Tract,  and  Jlissionary  Societies,  Societies  for  the  Evangelization 

"of  disseminated  Proteetauts  or  of  the  Romnn  Catholic  populations, 

fiSocietics  for  the  Propagation  of  Sunday  and  Week-day  School*,  &c. 

—altogether  more  than  twenty  associations — help  each  other  for  the 

'support  and  increase  of  the  Reformed  faith.     It  is  not  only  in  porely 
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religious  muttcre  that  tbe  Prol«»tuut  Church  lias  proved  heredf  alive ; 
tho  lost  Kxhibitiou  in  Paris  hua  lihuwn  clearly  Ihut  the  HuguenoU 
hare  not  forgoCtea  their  old  csoumercial  and  manufaoturing  pre- 
ominmco;  and  iu  oil  the  spheres  ol'  public  serviuo  and  social  utilitj 
where,  in  spito  of  official  and  legal  tuleraLiou,  the  Protestant  name 
is  still  looked  upon  with  no  little  jeuluu-sy  und  dislike  by  the  Roman 
OatholJc  majority,  Protestant  doctors,  lawyers,  generals,  admirals,  and 
statesmen  tcetity  to  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  denominutioa 
they  belong  to.  It  seems  but  }'esterday  that  they  were  allowed  to 
come  to  light,  and  already,  like  the  Christians  of  the  third  centxiry, 
they  can  boast  that  thoy  aro  to  be  found  everywhere. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  our  intention  to  show,  as  completely  u 
we  can  within  our  limits,  the  present  state  of  tlie  French  Reformed 
Church.  Wc  shall  consider,  firstly,  its  relations  to  the  Htate; 
secondly,  its  ecclesiastical  condition  ;  and  shall  call  attention,  LiaUy, 
to  some  recent  manifestations  of  its  religious  life. 


The  Edit  de  ToUrance  which,  in.  1787,  put  au  end  to  the  perseon- 
tions,  granted  only  four  things  to  tbe  FrotceUmts:  the  right  of 
living  in  France,  and  of  entering  any  trade  or  profeitsion:  tbe  right 
of  contracting  Legal  marriages  ;  the  right  of  legally  registering  the 
birth  of  their  children;  thfj  right  of  burying  tbcir  dead  without 
interference  of  the  Ruinisli  priests.  Small  as  these  concesaiona  wore, 
they  proved  an  immense  boon  to  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
Koformod  Churclies ;  but  times  were  changing  rapidly,  and,  when 
the  First  Consul  re-cstablishetl  the  Christian  religion,  he  at  once 
recognised  the  legal  statuR  of  tbe  Reformed  Church.  In  1802  bo 
went  further,  und  granted  the  support  of  the  Htate  to  the  Protestant 
worship,  in  the  same  manner  and  proportion  tis  it  was  already  given 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment.  Ever  since  that  data  tbe 
Reformed  Church  bos  become  a  national  institution  in  Franco,  the 
ministers  being  paid,  and  tbe  churches  built  and  maintained,  by  the 
Government.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  joy  these  new  arrange- 
ments were  received  by  the  Protestants.  Thenceforward  they  wore  sore 
of  obtaining  protection,  and  of  being,  at  least  legally,  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  tho  Roman  Catholics.  In  their  enthusiasm 
thoj-  conipored  themselves  to  the  Israelites  who  took  jKiwession  of 
the  promised  land  which  their  fathers  had  long  sought,  and  only 
«een  from  far.  No  doubt  it  was  an  inestimable  benefit  for  the 
djMoendanta  of  the  Huguenots  to  be  assured  that  thoy  could  heDc»-j 
forth  live  and  worship  in  peace,  and  they  were  juslifiod  in  tl 
warmly  the  Government  which  put  an  end  to  their  triola ;  but  now 
tliat  all  fear  of  bloodshed  and  persecution  has  disappeared,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  perceive  that  many  of  the  troubles  which  disturb  the 
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Church  and  hinder  its  mortil  and  spirituul  progress,  are  to  be  fntt-ed 
to  this  alliance,  at  iirst  so  welcomo,  between  tbo  Kglise  R^fonn^D 

.       and  the  goTcroment  of  JJxionaporte. 

■  Tbo  old  Reformed  Church,  the  charoh  of  Th^dorc  do  Bueo,  of 

Puplossis  Morosiy,  Ooligny.  luid  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was  a  purely 
Pi-t>^byt«riiui  organization,  hu^-iug  in  its  National  Synods  (or  General 
AsHcniblicu),  composed  of  lay  and  clerical  representatives,  the  head 
and  fountain  of  all  secondary  powers.  The  hundred  years  of  pcrsecu- 
lion  having  entirely  broken  up  this  ancient  order,  and  no  tracee  of 
tlie  old  organisation  romaining,  it  was  nccoasary  to  eelablish  au 
entirely  new  stato  of  things, — to  build  up,  oh  it  wore,  the  Church  from 
its  fonndationH.  Now  there  were  two  wayx  of  doing  this :  either  the 
Gcni'emmaot,  having  really  at  heart  the  wclfuro  of  the  institution  it 
desired  to  reconatitut(>,  might  havo  sought  out  what  wore  the  lines 
and  plana  of  thf>  old  editico,  and,  by  consulting  with  the  representa- 
tivcK  of  French  Protestantism,  who  could  still  have  been  found  bore 
and  there,  helped  them  freely  to  establish  a.  new  Reformed  Churrh  ; 
or  elae  the  Qovonimetit,  finding  the  ancient  order  totally  over- 
thrown, could  take  advantage  of  this  oircumatance  to  arrange'  the 
new  insfitiittons  in  such  u  way  oa  to  plaoo  the  Reformed  Church 
as  completely  aa  possible  in  the  dependence  of  the  State.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  which  of  tbcao  two  methods  proved  the  more  agroeablo 
to  Buonaparte.  No  confession  of  faith,  no  law,  no  document,  no 
a«H«nibly  or  ioslitutiou  of  any  kind  was  acknowledged  by  the  First 
Con»ul  aa  repreiteuting  the  principli'M  or  interests  of  the  Reformed 
ChttTch.  Buonaparte  mapped  out  the  whole  of  France  into  cuk- 
mttvirtM,  or  districts,  eavh  containing  about  six  thousand  Protestants. 
In  these  distriota  the  Protestants  who  paid  the  highest  taxes  were 
called  together,  and  instructed  to  elect  ministers — their  nouiinutioa 
being  of  course  subject  to  the  rutitieution  of  the  IState.  The  obg'ect 
of  these  conaistoiroe  was  to  represent,  before  the  Qovemnient  and  in. 
convert  with  the  clergy  they  bad  elected,  the  interests,  chiefly 
pecuniary,  of  the  district  they  presided  over.  Wben  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  their  ranks,  these  uongistoLrea  were  allowed  to  recruit 
their  numbers  by  choosing  new  memberB  among  the  ricbeitt  and  most 
influential  men  of  the  district.  Thus  reconstituted,  the  Reformed 
Church  becama  naturally  much  more  a  department  of  the  State  than 
an  independent  body,  having  for  its  chief  object  the  epiritual  welfare 
of  its  members. 

Notwithatanding  nuuiy  complaint*  of  the  Protestants.,  who  regretted 
the  old  Preiibyteriaii  organization  of  the  Church  of  their  ancestors, 
this  stnto  of  things  lasted  from  1802  to  1852.  This  lost- mentioned 
year,  wluoh  saw  such  great  changes  in  ever}'  part  of  the  French 
government  and  administration,  brought  with  it  rer}'  consideraUc 
alterations^  amounting  in  fuel  to  a  revolution,  in  the  economy  of  the 
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Bebrmod  Church ;  nod  it  is  curioiu  to  obeerTe  bow  the  same  com- 
binstion,  or  rather,  coiucidcnce  of  political  and  rcU^ous  interests, 
which  hail  enabled  the  first  Buonsparte  to  reconstitute  the  Reformed 
Church,  tuade  it  possible  for  a  new  Na[)olccai  to  Tvork  out  deep  and 
argonic  chants  in  its  oonstitutiou.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Napoleon  I.'a  real  renson  for  givitig  the  support  of  the  Stata  Lo 
the  Keformcd  Church  wiut  his  desire  of  preventing  the  ProtestaaU 
from  ever  becoming  an  imperium  in  iinperio ;  und  tlie  reason  winch 
made  the  Protestants  of  1802  accept  this  armngenient  was  the 
flesire  of  rsraping,  once  for  all,  from  any  danger  of  being  i>erHecuted 
afresh.  In  1852  1he  prescmt  Kmperor's  interest  waa  evidently  to 
break  up  the  old  conKistoirefi,  composed  as  they  were  of  the  highest 
hourgeome,  proud  of  having  M.  Ouizut  for  prime  minister,  and 
deeply  attached  to  (he  excellent  H^lene  de  Mecklembourg,  the 
Protestant  mother  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  heir  to  tlic  throne.  These 
consistoires  were,  in  u  political  point  of  view,  »o  many  centres  of 
deep  and  zetilous  <_)rleanism  throughout  France.  This  alone  was 
enough  to  condemn  them  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  old  conais- 
torial  ftrrang:cments  hnd  proved  very  cumbrous  and  inefficient,  und 
the  beat  judges  of  the  interestu  of  the  Church  had  long  desired  a 
rotum  to  something  like  the  old  historical  constitution  of  the  ]£gluo 
R^form^e,  TbiH  is  precisely  «'hat  the  decrev  of  March,  18-52,  sesmed 
to  guarantee.  The  first  article  of  this  decree  ordered  the  re-establish- 
ment of  parishes  properly  so  called  ;  that  is,  of  flocks  hnving  at  their 
head  an  incumbeni,  or  jmrtetir  en  iitre.  Each  of  these  parishes  has 
now.  as  it  had  before  the  Bcvocation  of  the  Edict  of  ^'antes,  its  own 
council  or  vestry*,  composed,  tirstly,  of  the  pasteur,  and,  seooadlj,  of 
a  certain  number  of  lavmen,  or  elders,  elected  by  the  parochial  vote. 
These  local  councils  govern  the  parish  under  the  authority  of  the 
consistoirc.  This  last-named  body  is  composed  of  all  the  pasteurs  of 
a  certain  circumscription,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  lay  ulderB, 
'  delegated  by  the  different  parishes.  The  consistoirc  is  always  presided 
over  by  a  pasfeur.  These  consistoiresmeettwice  a  year  at  least,  and 
watch  over  the  regular  celebration  of  public  worship,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacramont-s,  &c. 

No  far  iho  organization  of  18d2  ie  a  faithful  return  to  the  state  of 
affairs  previous  to  tbo  pcreccutions  ;  but,  for  this  rD-cstabliahmcmt 
to  have  been  complete,  there  were  two  other  lx>dios  which  the  decree 
then  iwued  should  have  reinBtatcd, — the  Provincial  and  National 
Bynods  or  Assemblies.  Tho  Provincial  >Synodfi  were  eumpoHcd  oF  lay 
nnd  clerical  dole^tos  from  the  various  coiieiHtoirex,  and  hnd  to  decide 
ail  ditlicultics  which  might  arise  in  any  of  the  churches  within  their 
proTtnoes.  If  any  cuscb  presented  themselves  which  the  Provinrial 
Synod  was  nnuble  to  determine,  they  were  earned  before  the  National 
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Synod,  or  General  Assembly,  which,  meeting-  only  every  three  or  four 
ycaw,  and  also  composed  of  lay  and  clerical  momlxjrft  delegated  by 
the  Synodi*  of  each  province,  constituted  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Chxirch  in  all  matter*  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  &how  bow  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church  tbew 
two  superior  courl.i  must  bare  been.  In  them  alone  could  be  found 
the  authority  und  impartiality  requisite  to  decide  local  difficulties 
and  disputes.  The  re-establishmeut  of  these  higher  ecclesiastical 
bodies  was  the  more  to  bo  desired  in  1852,  as  the  new  decree  granted 
to  the  hiity  in  each  parish  mure  and  greater  privileges  than  the}' 
had  erer  eujo^'ed  under  the  old  constitution.  The  Church  of  France, 
being  strictly  Presbyterian,  had  always  recognised  the  right  of  the 
flock  to  elect  its  on'u  pasteurs ;  but  these  electionti  could  only  take 
place  according  to  strict  rules,  and  were  only  curried  out  by  the 
recognised  members  of  the  Church.  Who  these  were,  the  Churoh 
alone  hud  the  right  and  power  to  determine.  The  new  decree  g&TO 
the  right  of  voting  to  nil  Protestants  aged  thirty  who  could  prove  that 
they  had  been  received  into  the  Church ;  and,  if  married,  had  been 
married  according  to  Protestant  rites ;  in  other  words,  any  man  who* 
once  in  his  life,  had  received  the  communion  in  the  Keformcd 
Church,  and  had  been  present  onco  or  twice  at  Divine  worship,  was 
mode  a  church  member.  Tlio  new  law  gave  the  right  of  voting,  not 
only  to  chose  who  by  their  livcx  proved  the  interest  they  took  in 
icUgious  matters,  but  to  almost  any  onowho  chose  to  declare  himself 
a  Protestant.  Practically,  therefore,  the  new  law  mnountcd  to  the 
introduction  of  universal  suffrage  into  church  matters.  No  doubt 
in  all  this  the  Oovcmment  was  acting  eonaistcntly  enough,  since  it 
carried  into  the  spiritual  society  the  democratic  principle  of  tho 
supremo  authority  of  numbers,  which,  at  the  same  period,  had  bccomo 
the  foundation  of  nil  political  organization  ;  yot  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  in  so  doing  tho  chief  desire  of  the  State  was  to  promote  tho 
wclfiiro  of  the  Chnrch. 

Wo  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  constitution  tho  Rcfonned 
Church  has  received  from  the  Imperial  Government,  ltecau.io  it  in 
impo-tsible  to  understand  the  present  condition  of  that  Church,  its 
inward  life,  the  problems  It  has  to  solve,  and  the  difficulties  it  must 
grapple  with,  unless  its  position  with  regard  to  the  State  be  clearly 
realized. 


II. 


The  consequence*  of  the  new  order  inaugurated  by  the  decree  of 
1S5'2  were  not  long  In  making  themselves  felt,  and  it  would  be  far 
from  the  ti-ulh  to  say  that  tht-se  cunseiiuences  were  altogether  bod. 
One  of  the  first  etfucts  of  the  new  constitution  was  a  general 
awakening  of  ecvlosiustical,  not  to  say  religious  life  throughout  the 
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Church.  EverywLere,  Binoe  the  above-nii'iitionod  daw,  a  now 
interest,  a  new  fmporlaiice,  hsH  aitachf^  lo  cliui-ch  affairs,  and  we 
could  Damo  many  a  piiriRh  in  vttrious  parts  of  Fi^iinoo  which,  during 
the  Toign  of  the  old  consifttoiret;,  Flept  in  pnifouiid  indiffcranc«  and 
ignorance  about  church  mattera,  whirh  has  awiikem>d  as  it  were  to 
a  new  cxiHt^cnce,  and  shows  by  unmistakablo  signs  its  zeal  for 
the  parochial  and  general  a&irs  of  the  Cfaorch.  It  is  true  thia 
nowlv-aroused  zeal  is  not  ulwuys  exercised  in  fsvonr  of  the 
causes,  but,  whatever  the  errors  mar  be  into  which  many  ponshf 
haTd  foUen,  it  h  certainly  a  good  thing  that,  thronghout  the  Frenelt4 
Proteatant  populations,  a  Hrcly  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  their  com- 
munion should  hare  been  excited. 

As  might  have  boon  exppctod,  the  oburch  in  which  the  advant 
and  didadrantagcs  of  the  new  syrfetn  have  appeared  with  the  great 
evidence  i«  that  of  Paris ;  and   as  what  has  taken  place  there 
serve  as  an  illuatration  of  thp  difficulties  of  French  l^rotestanl 
we  will  give  a  somewhat  detailed  account  a!  these  events. 

In  1860  the  genend  election  of  eWcrs  hiid  talcen  place  with  per- 
fect order ;  and  as,  at  that  time,  thoRC  only  who  interested  themselves 
in  religious  matters  had  taken  tlit  trouble  to  vote,  all  the  lay  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  were  religious  and  Christian  men,  and 
clergy  and  laity  worked  together  in  harmony  for  the  good  of  their 
common  object,  the  welfare  of  iho  flock.  Not  many  years  elai 
however,  before  this  fruitful  peace  was  disturbed. 

A  young  man  of  talent,  M.  Atliaiiairc  Coquerel,  had  for  several 
years,  and,  by  a  special  arrangement,  at  intervals  of  two  yean 
been  eleirtcd  by  th(!  church  couniul  as  eunite  of  one  of  the  inenmbeiit 
of  tho  Paris  chundi.  M.  Coquend  wdh  known  as  belonging  to 
liborai — as  opposed  to  the  Pietistic  or  Metliodistic — section  of  the 
Protestant  cJorgj*,  but  he  had  given  no  cause  of  offence;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  jKtrsonal  character  and  attractive  preaching  made  him 
useful  as  well  as  u  brilliant  ornament  of  his  profeesion.  As  time 
rolled  on,  however,  u  yhnnge  became  visible  in  his  sermons,  and 
the  articles  he  fniqiiontly  contributed  to  one  of  the  religious  paj 
Qnkdually  his  iicrsonal  views  became  more  and  more  different  from 
those  of  bis  brethren,  more  and  more  antagonistic  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  he  profnesed  to  serve,  until  at  Inst  be  openlv  declared  that 
it  was  not  a  little  differently,  but  altogether  differentlv,  that  he 
nnderstood  and  accepted  the  doctrines  of  Ohristinnity :  "  Co  n'est  pus 
un  peu  autrement,  mais  tout  autrcmcnt  que  Ics  orthodoxca  que  nous 
entendons  les  qaestions  dc  la  Trinit<s,  du  p^ht^  origineJ,  de  I'eapia- 
tion,  (le  I'irspiration,  et  outres  dogmes  que  I'on  ap]>clle  f.mdamcntnnx." 
The  consequence  of  this  manifesto  was  thai,  when  the  term  of  two 
years  then  running  came  to  aa  end,  another  suffragant  was  invited 
to  take  his  place.     This  very  simple  and  perfectly  legal  proceeding 
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ipas  the  occasion  or  protest  of  a  violent  opposition  raised  against  the 

\ilonanl  prfubytiral ;    it  was  accused  of  narrownese,     of  ahowing    a 

Iporsccutinp  and  inquisitorinl  spirit.     All  the  irepthinkers  and  «n- 

\  bcliovere  among  the  Protestants  dcckrcd  that  the  ripht«  of  conscience 

l^era  outraged  in  the  person  of  M.  Coquerel,  and,  what  is  worse, 

iey  oekod  and  obtained  the  help  of  tho  antichristian  public  press, 

[■ttie  SiMr,  the  Opinion  Katiouale,  tho  Temps,  to  aseort  and  defend  the 

'threatened  rights  of  free  thought.     M.  Coqucrel  thought  it  right  to 

accept  tho  dangoroua  allianro  thus  offered  to  him,  and,  by  the  time 

the  next  election  of  fldcrs  took  place,  two  years  after  his  dojuisition, 

\ho  found  himitdf,  as  ho  thought,  strong  enough  to  GU  the  council  of 

I'tiie  church  vrith  his  friends,  and  thus  regain  the  Hituation  he  had  lost. 

[n  this  he  vrtut,  happily,  nuKtaken  ;  a  sufficient  majority  of  tho  Paris 

ehuivh  hiytnen  reinainefl  true  to  re-elect  all  the  members  of  the  prea- 

Fl>ytory  who  had  dei>Orti^  M.  Cotiucrel ;  but  the  »-ictory  was  very 

I  liarilly  won.     The  furinus  attacks  of   the  Sihk  and  other  Radical 

[papers  bmiight  I0  the  poll,  benides  the  personal   admirers  and   ad- 

'ierents  of  M.  Coquerel.  a  multitude  of  so-willnd  Protcstanta  who 

'never  cume  to  churt^h  or  t(»ok  any  inten^st  in  rtiligious  matlers,  but 

who,  imagining  the  n'ght«  of  conscience  were  in  danger,  flocked,  as 

I  ■they  thought,  to  the  rescue  of  Protestant  principles:    thej'  never 

h«topped  to  eonsider  that,  if  every  clergyman  were  allowed  to  preach 

rhat  he  bleed,  the  freedom  of  the  laity  would  be  the  first  sacrificed, 

[tinoe  they  woijd  have  either  to  go  altogether  without  worship,  or 

accept  for  their  spiritunl  guides  irresponsible  and  uncontrollable 

[4irertor«.     As  an  example  of  the  severity  of  the  contest  at  the  last 

'Paris  elections,  m'o  may  stale  that  M.  Guijwt,  altogether  the  most 

listingiiished  representative  of  French  Protestantism,  bwl  to  undergo 

"  second  tour  de  scnttin."     It  is  true  that  he  had  rendered  himself 

ticularly  obnosious  to  many  by  his  public  defence  of  the  t«nporal 

^power  of  the  Pope. 

•    Many  events  of  the  same  kind  have  taken  place  in  various  Pro- 

^*lMtent  churches  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  detail  them,  as  the  facte  above 

iVlftted  show  Hufficiently  the  daugem  which  the  Church  in  exposed  to 

in  conse^juence  of  its  preitent  organization.     Had  the  last  election  cf 

•the  Paris  presl^-tery  been  won  by  the  Radical  party. — and,  with  uni- 

I'Vereal  suffrage  in  diurch  matters,  there  is  no  nswon  why  this  should 

haot  have  happened, — it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  disorder  the  church 

I'ef  Paris  would  have  been  thrown  into;  the  wigc  and  faithful  dccisiou 

»kcn  by  the  presbytery  would  have  been  reversed ;  a  clergyman  who 

I -openly  declared  himself  no  longer  in  communion  with  his  hretbnm 

'«l  the  cardinal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  would,  in  all  probability, 

ive  been,  before  long,  reinstated ;  and  as,  in  tbo  present   Htate  of 

things,  thoro  is^no  appeal  to  a  higher  jurisdiction,  the  scandalous 

triumph  of  unbelief  would  havo  remained  unchecked,  unless  indeed 
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some  future  election  of  elders  had  set  thinga  right  hy  placing 
more,  aud  oTcn  then,  perhaps,  only  lor  a  time,  Ikiihliil  meu  at  tli* 
head  of  the  Church. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  coniusioa  is  the  re-establishment  «f 
the  two  higher  t-ccIcBiosttcal  courts,  the  rrovinoial  and  NutiouuLi 
Synods,  which  existed  in  the  old  Eglise  llefonn^e ;  for  if  these  assem- 
blies now  existed,  any  local  and  aecidental  quarrel  or  difiiculty  that 
iiiij^ht  arise  in  tho  Church  could  bo  carried  at  oace  before  a  body 
whoue  ntembcrs,  haring  no  direct  or  pcreouol  interest  iu  the  questioB 
before  them,  would  judge  and  decide  with  complete  authority  aud 
perfect,  impartiality.  If,  fur  instance,  a  JJalionjil  Synod  bad  nititied 
the  deposition  of  %!.  Cotiucrel,  no  success  of  his  partisoas  ia 
the  local  elections  of  Parin  CHiuId  have  brought  him  back  to  the 
poititiun  be  hud  IomI  ;  and  if,  on  the  oontrary,  M.  Coquercl  could 
have  tihuwi],  hd'oro  a  Nutiniiol  Synod,  that  he  had  given  no  just  cause 
of  offence,  tho  Synod  would  have  brokeu  tho  decision  taken  against 
him  by  the  council  of  his  parish,  and  honourably  reinstated  him  ia.^ 
his  charge.  Thus  u  Synod  would  act  not  only  as  tho  guardian  at* 
the  authority  of  local  courtt«,  but.  also  of  the  just  liborty  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  necessity  of  rc-cslahUehing  tho  Synods  as  tho  only  means  of 
chocking*  the  evil  effects  of  miiva-sal  suffrage  in  church  matters,  and 
of  bringing  somo  order  into  the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  Church,  i* 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  generally  felt  throughout  the  l*ro- 
testant  world  in  France. — But  bow  is  ibis  re<establi8hment  to  be 
brought  about  ?  It  is  true  the  law  which  reorganixcd  Protestant  | 
worship  in  J802,  expressly  recognises  the  S>-no<U  as  one  of  the  con- 
stitutive elements  of  the  Reformed  Chun^h  ;  and  the  right  of  the 
French  Protestants  to  nssemble  together,  in  order  to  settle  their  own 
offairs,  has  never  been  officially  denie<l ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
GoTommcnt  has  never,  from  1802  until  this  day,  allowed  a  General 
Synod  to  tnkc  place.  The  reason  of  this  conduct  in  the  French 
Goveniment  19  h.ird  to  account  for.  It  is  not  to  bo  thought  that  the 
State  has  any  serious  fear  of  the  Huguenots  again  becoming.  In  the 
nineteenth  centurj',  as  they  were  iu  the  sixteenth,  a  dangerous 
political  power  iu  the  nation.  Weakeued  and  dlti]>crbcd  as  they  sn^ 
sxirrouuded  on  every  side  by  an  uver^vLulmiiig  majority  of  Bomaa. 
Catholics,  they  could  never  pretend  to  exercise,  as  I'rotestants,  any 
powerful  inBuenco  on  tho  afiuii-a  of  the  couiili'y.  Another,  and  pro- 
bably better,  reason  for  the  constuiit  refusal  of  the  Government  iff 
authorize  the  Synods  is  that,  if  it  allowed  perfuct  mid  complete  liberty 
to  tho  Reformed  Church,  it  would  be  forced  Iu  give  the  Siuue  Latitude 
to  the  Church  u£  Home,  aud  this  is  what  no  French  statesmou  has 
hitherto  dared  to  do,  the  political  power  of  the  priests  and  bishops 
being  a  constant  subject  of  dread  on  the  part  of  the  Gorcrument ;  and. 
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tbus,  stningt-ly  enough,  Proteulunt  libt^rty  is  mude  to  suffer,  because 
iiiiiettcred.  KoiiiuiiiHm  might  \ie  dmigeruutt  tu  tht)  8tuti-. 

The  necBBeity  of  theSyntKls  for  the  wnUareof  the  Cburub  becoming 
more  aiid  more  eviiieiit,  the  Protestaiib<  hiive,  for  several  years, 
endwivoured  by  various  means  to  obtain  from  the  Sijite  the  right  of 
holding  General  Assemblies.  Krur  since  18o'.J  the  most  influential 
consistoires  have  year  Hfter  year  pressed  upon  tho  Goveninient  the 
neoMBlty  of  completiug  the  t-eorguuizntion  of  tho  Keformed  Church, 
and  year  after  year  the  Miuist-er  of  Public  Worship  iiaa  refuf*cd  to 
listen  to  these  petitions.  But  tho  requests  of  the  consistoircs  to  tbc 
llinister  of  Public  Worship  are  not  the  only  means  by  which  tho 
•wishe<]-for  orgunization  might  be  obtained.  Accordiug  to  the  con- 
etitution  of  the  empire,  tbc  tSonatc  is  the  guardiiin  of  the  laws,  and, 
as  the  French  luw  clearly  recognises  the  right  of  the  llcfurmcd  Church 
to  her  hiatoricol,  that  is,  synodal  organization,  auothcr  means  of 
acting  upon  tbc  decisions  of  the  State  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  non-ohscrvanec  of  the  law  in  the  present  case.  This 
work  was  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  of  llAvrc,  one  of  tho  ciders  of 
the  consijitoire  of  that  towii,  M.  de  Coninck,  whose  name  will  hcrc- 
ai'tcr  bo  associated  with  all  tho  good  works  of  French  Protestantism. 
Two  ycuiii  ago  he  sent  hi*  first  petition  to  the  Senate,  ahowEng  that 
the  dcngera  of  the  Protestunt  Church  would  go  on  iucreaaJng  tiolcsd 
the  whole  conatitutioa  of  the  Church  were  brought  into  activity 
again.  Ue  asked  for  no  new  favour,  but  only  that  the  existing  law 
should  ho  applied,  la  due  time  the  petition  was  laid  before  the 
Senate;  tho  i^enate  referi'ed  it  to  a  conxmittoc,  the  committee  reported 
or  the  petition,  and  concluded  "que  leSf^natpasseirordredu  jour;" 
that  is,  that  no  notice  of  M.  de  Cuniuck's  petitirm  should  be  taken. 
l3ut  the  Huvro  elder  was  not  to  be  ttilencod  so  easily.  Tho  following 
year  (18(>G)  ho  sent  up  u  new  petition  ;  uud  this  time  bo  made  sure 
of  having  it  slrongly  hupixulcd  in  the  Senate  itself.  Xo  leea  a  pci'sou 
than  M.  Kouland,  who  was  for  many  years  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  undertook  to  imjircKS  upon  the  Senate  tho  truth  of  M.  do 
Couiiick's  petitiun,  ami  the  nucctisity  of  at  last  doing  juntico  to  the 
old  Church  of  the  Huguenots.  Thi»  ho  accordingly  did,  and  in  a  long 
and  very  ablo  spitich  (diowcd  that,  if  IIuto  were  many  disorders  in 
the  Protestant  Church,  it  was  not  fair  to  i-burgu  tho  Protestants  with 
thone  disturbonucH,  since,  in  the  present  Htate  of  thingi*,  owing  to  the 
-non-obAervarico  of  the  law  by  the  Government,  the  Iteforincd  Church 
■was  dqmvwl  of  the  full  benctit  of  its  own  organizutiim.  This  Rpcccb 
■was  answereil,  end  11  regular  debate  enstiei!.  It  was  painful  for  good 
ProtcslantH  to  sec  the  shorfcoinlugs  and  difficulties  of  (heir  Church 
■laid  bai-e  and  probed  before  a  [wlitieal  body,  the  ineinbera  of  which 
had  certainly  very  little  Hj-mpatby  with,  or  t^ndeniess  for,  their  fuitb. 
Tho  rciult  of  ibe  debate  was  that  tbc  petition  was  sunt  bock  to  tho 
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Ministor  ol"  Public  Worship  for  ftirthor  oonsidenition.  This  may 
appear  little  ;  but  in  reality  it  was  a  considprablo  gain,  for  lionet* 
forward  the  question  of  tho  complot*  organization  of  tho  Rcl'ormed 
Church  was  made  a  State  affiiir,  and  the  importance  of  the  Bubjpct 
rccof^isod  in  the  highest  quarter. 

While  M.  do  f^ntiM'k  was  thuB  perspverinRly  carrying  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Sraato,  othor  inemberfl  of  tho  R^'formod  Church  were 
preparing  a  yet  more  direct,  and,  under  the  present  Government,  a 
more  effieaciouA  mpAns  of  obtaining  the  rights  of  the  Church  ;  thftt 
u,  an  appeal  to  the  Kniperor.  In  the  month  of  May  last  year' 
(1867)  a  number  of  gentlemen,  laymen,  and  pattora,  and  amonft 
them  the  venerable  G^o^ral  de  Chabaud-Tyatour,  Prenident  of  the 
Artillery  Committee  of  the  French  Army,  and  M.  de  K^Hce,  Tietm  of 
the  Protestant  College  of  Montauban,  a^ked  for  and  obtained  aB| 
interview  with  Napoleon.  They  were  most  <'onrteously  rec^ired  by 
the  Emperor,  who,  hawever,  m  might  have  been  expected,  showed  he 
knew  very  L'ttle  about  Protestant  aSa-in.  He  had  Ve^^n  told,  appa- 
rently by  M.  liarwhe,  the  present  Minirtcr  of  Public  Worship,  that 
no  General  fiyn^d  had  ever  takeu  place  I  "WTiereupon  M.  di>  F«*licc 
stepped  forward.  "  Sire,"  he  said,  "  allow  the  hiBtorian  of  the  Sj-nods 
to  recall  to  your  Majesty  that  Ihere  have  been  no  lefw  than  thirty- 
seren  Qeneral  Aseemblica  of  our  Olmrcli." — "  But,"  said  the  Emperor, 
•'if  i  am  not  miBtaken,  these  General  Synmis  were  very  numerous, 
and,  therefore,  i-ather  unruly  aBserablies." — "T  am  obliged  to  con- 
clude," rejoined  the  other,  "  that  your  Majesty  bus  been  misiufoi-med 
on  thiH  subject.  The  General  Sjiiods,  elet^ted  acc^irding  to  the  nileg 
of  our  Church,  am  never  have  been  eoniponed  of  many  more  than  one 
hundred  member?,  snppoKing  thej-  all  attended.  T  have  found  no 
trace-,  in  all  the  documents  1  have  read,  of  any  disiinler  having  taken 
place  at  thefie  meetings ;  and  moreover,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Govcmnient.  was  always  preaent,  the  State  could  be  sure  that  nothing 
contrarj'  to  ita  interests  wub  ever  enacted."  Napoleon  showed  uo 
displeasure  at  being  thus  wt  nght:  and,  at^er  some  more  omvema- 
tiou  on  the  subjoci..  fliemisfled  the  deputation  with  an  assurance  that 
he  would  take  core  to  see  that  justice  wn-t  done  to  their  petition. 
Several  months  have  elapsed  mnce  this  interview,  and  though  nothing 
has  yet  come  of  it, — even  Kapoleon's  wishes  in  matters  of  adminiii- 
tration  must  go  through  an  interminable  scries  of  "  Itnrcaux"  befo 
they  can  take  effect^ — ^those  who  arc  best  able  to  know  what  is  going 
on  behind  the  socnct!  are  assured  that  measures  are  being  tjiken 
which  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  General  Assembly.  However,  it 
muxt  be  added  that,  as  long  as  certain  high  officials,  among  whom 
M,  Barocho,  who  is  known  to  be  extremely  adverse  to  the  complete 
nrganixation  of  the  Protestant  Church,  retain  their  places,  it  is  very 
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unlikelT  that  any  coaHidorablc  progrcstt  should  be  mado  in  the  wishod- 
for  direction. 

Before  vo  leave  our  present  eubjoot,  we  ehould  mention  some 
local,  irragolar,  but  characteristic  efforts  mode  by  certain  churchoH 
or  preefaytcries  to  take  the  hiw  into  their  own  honda,  and  either  to 
do  without  the  oo-oporation  oi'  the  Slate,  or  oblige  the  G-overuincat 
to  grant  complete  liberty.  In  several  churchet;,  as,  for  LnBtan<ro,  at 
Vauvert,  in  the  south,  and  at  Bischwillor  in  the  eiLst  of  France,  a 
division  had  spning  up  between  two  aet^tionii  of  thti  flock.  It  would 
be  too  long  to  go  into  particiiloTH ;  hut,  ob  iihuuI  with  religiouH  and 
oodesiiifltical  discusHimiH,  Ihr  disagreenient  waxed  sore  and  deep. 
31riiigH  wcut  10  far  among  tlieae  hot-headed  southerners  and  head- 
strong Alsatians,  that,  in  each  of  the  parishes  we  have  named,  thn 
two  sections  of  the  sjime  ix>ngre-gation  decided  they  would  not  assemble 
together,  and  that  they  roust  worship  in  different  places.  Accordingly, 
the  malcontents  sought  out  a  room  or  building,  and,  with  their  own 
minister  at  their  hetid,  set  up,  in  opposition  to  tho  official  church, 
what  must  have  seemed  very  like  a.  disAenting  establishment.  Any- 
where else  than  in  France  such  n  proceeding  would  probably  have 
brought  about  the  ibundalion  of  independent  churches ;  but  the  bands 
which  unite  the  Church  to  the  Stoto  art,  in  France,  gopplo  as  well  as 
strong,  and  (ho  Minister  of  Public  Worsliip,  iDstcad  of  breaking  off 
all  relations  with  those  who  had  constituted  a  flock  within  the  flock, 
a  cliuroh  within  the  Churcli,  i^imply  punted  them  an  authorization 
to  act  a«  they  had  done,  thus  legab'zing  what  would  otherwiw  have 
been  a  breach  of  the  law  ! 

AVhat  took  plaoo  in  the  prcsbj'tcry  of  Caen  was  more  serious,  both 
OQ  account  of  the  official  character  of  the  proceeding,  and  of  the  con- 
aequenccs  which,  if  it  had  been  succcissfully  carried  out,  would  hare 
flowed  from  it.  This  conaistoiro  has  for  many  years  been  among 
the  most  ooDsistent  advocates  of  tho  roorgauization  of  the  Hefonned 
Chuirch.  Ycor  after  year,  and  ut  each  meeting  of  the  Church  dele- 
gate of  Ijower  Normandy  (Calvados,  Omo,  and  Manche)  which  this 
oooaiatoirc  represents,  tho  »imo  ]M'lition  has  bcon  sent  up  to  Paris, 
praying  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  S^oioda ;  but,  as  the  minister 
seKned  determined  never  to  pay  any  att^^ititm  id  the  demands  thus 
prened  upon  him,  and  a.t  every  year  showed  more  and  more  plainly 
the  necessity  for  some  restraint  to  be  put  upon  tlm  exercise  of  uni- 
versal suflVage  in  religious  matters,  the  {rontnstoire  of  Caen  resolved 
to  try  whet,her  it  could  not,  within  it«  otro  limits,  exercise  that,  dis- 
crimination of  members  without  whi(;h  the  control  of  tho  Church 
can,  at  oiiy  time,  fall  into  the  hands  of  irreligious  persons.  The 
conaiatoire,  therefore,  resolved  unanimously  that  henceforth  no  one 
should  be  inscribed  as  a  church  member  who  did  not  make  a  public 
profusion  of  his  attachment  to  tho  doctrines  of  the  Refonned  Church 
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oa  th(^  arc  enounced  in  :t«  lilurgj*,  ond  Pfi])c?cmlly  in  the  ApoBtlps' 
Creed.  This  ivaa  a  bold  «tcp,  und  TroiOd  have  lit'cn  clearly  illcpil,  if 
the  organic  Iowa  or  constilutivc  decrees  of  18j)3  did  not  expressly 
dcclsro  thut  the  consiatoire^  arc  the  guordinns  of  the  relij^ous  interests 
of  the  Chureh.  It  wua  to  Iw  expected  that  such  nn  important 
decision  could  not  be  taken  ivithont  some  opposition  being  rnude  to 
it.  iVccordingly,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  a  certain  number  of 
Inymen,  uffirmiii^  their  attachment  to  the  fiiith  of  the  Chureh,  and 
belief  in  ita  formularieii,  but  at  the  .tamo  tiuio  declaring  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  eonsixtoire  had  orei^tepped  the  limits;  of  \Xa  authority, 
and,  in  doing  »o,  e-xpoM>d  the  Church  to  great  dangers.  Thi* 
memorial  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  minu«ter,  who,  of  coun^ 
immediately  "  annulled "  th©  decision  of  tie  consistoire.  The 
ansiver  of  the  conwi-toire  was  a  protest  against  the  interference  of 
the  miiuster,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State.  Thin  leamod 
and  powerful  body  has  not  yet  returned  it^  rerdict ;  but  whether 
it  be  favourable  or  not,  the  bold  decision  taken  by  the  consistoire  of 
Caen  will  have  had  the  advantage  of  showing  once  more  in  high 
places  the  absolute  necea^ity  of  giving  back  to  the  Protestant  Church 
its  complete  historical  constitution. 

Many  i-eaders,  after  seeing  the  account  we  hare  just  given  of  «un« 
of  the  dif&culttes  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  will  very  probably 
think  thai,  since  must  of  tliosit  difficu]tii«  arise  from  its  uonnection 
with  the  State,  the  n'mcdy  is  easily  I'uund :  let  this  connection  bo 
broken,  and  its  cinimquenccs  will  l)e  destroyed.  It  is  indeed  reiy 
pcwsible,  nay,  prubiiblr,  lliat  if  the  concfirdiit  between  the  Iteformed 
Chureh  and  the  Krcnch  Guvcriimout  hud  never  existed,  many  of  the 
present  evils  woidd  not  have  oocurrwl;  but  now  that  the  uUionco 
between  the  Churdi  and  the  Stute  has  lanted  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  question,  "  How  is  il^  to  he  got  rid  of, — how  is  the  Church  to  be 
orgnnizod  independently  of  Romc  surh  connection  ?"  becomes  a  very 
difficult  one  indeed,  It  it*  true  the  experiment  of  a  free  church  lias 
been  triid,  and  uot  altogether  without  siiccesH.  A  tunaU  section  of 
the  Hcfonned  Church,  making  it  u  mutter  of  conscience  not  to  receive 
money  frc/m  the  State,  and  denirous  of  keeping  the  control  of  church 
matters  exclusively -in  the  hands  of  professors  of  religion  and  living 
members  of  the  Church,  have,  for  upwardsof  twenty  years,  constituted 
a  n^ligious  association,  under  the  imine  of  Union  Kvang^lique.  We 
desire  to  speak  with  ever}*  respect  of  a  body  which  ia  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  National  Church,  and  has  at  its  head  such  men  as 
3f.  K.  die  TVcHsense  nnd  M.  Itersier ;  hut  what  we  know  of  the 
existence  and  history  of  the  Union  Kvangcliquo  is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  Heformed  Church,  it  scpanited  from  the 
(State,  wonld  at  once  get  rid  of  all  its  difficulties,  and  begin  a  course 
of  unchequered  prospcrily.    To  speak  only  of  pecuniar}*  tuatters,  it  is 
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well  known  that,  though  the  Union  in  ti  small  body,  having  about 
twenty-five  ministers,  and  thoug-h  a  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  tlieir  Church  members  are  rich,  their  finances  are  usually  low. 
If  Toluntary  subscriptions  are  insufficient,  so  that  to  maintain  their 
small  statTof  clergy  they  are  obliged  to  receive  heavy  subsidies  from 
their  English  and  ^Viucrican  friends,  how  coiJd  the  eight  bundi-cd 
pastors  of  the  Reformed  Church  be  supported  with  their  families? 
Moreover,  in  this  separation  between  Church  and  State  there  are  two 
partiua  to  be  comtulted ;  aud  though  the  French  Goveruuieut  has 
not  hindered  the  establishment  of  such  a  small  indepeudout  body  us 
the  TJuion  KviuigL^Hquc,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  would  witue»«!  with 
the  same  equanimity  the  constitutiuu  of  a  ItvformikL  Church  cou- 
siderable  in  itjs  numbers  and  iufliience,  and  over  which  it  would  huve 
uo  control.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
have  u  really  ("ree  Church  iu  a  country  where  the  Statu  is  uot  IVih;. 
Then,  aguiti,  it  must  be  confessed  tkut  the  great  majority  of  Fi«nch 
Prutestauts  do  not  ft3cl  the  evils  we  havL-  spoken  of  ko  strongly  us  to 
be  ready  to  inuku  any  greut  iracritice  iu  order  to  gut  rid  of  them. 
Under  the  present  nmingcments  the  Protestants  are  uumolusted,  and 
at  Liberty  to  wonhip  according  to  their  faith  ;  their  churches  uru  built 
uud  kept  in  repair,  and  their  ministers  maintained  by  the  Uoveni* 
meut;  and  if,  here  und  there,  certain  difiicultius  arise  iu  consequeuce 
of  the  concordat,  these  little  troubles  are  not  to  be  compared,  as.  they 
think,  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  true  tlicae 
advantages  ore  not  to  be  despised.  The  alliance  with  the  State  brings 
with  it  not  only  the  pcciuniary  aid,  but  alf*o  the  efiectiiiil  protection, 
of  the  State.  As  lonj*  as  the  Kcformed  Church  is  connected  with  the 
Oovcnuucnt,  its  members  enjoy  an  amount  of  liberty  they  would 
certainly  uot  poasest  if  their  faith  was  not  "  un  des  cultes  reconnus 
par  i'^tat."  They  are  able  freely  to  open  schools  and  chui-chcs  in 
places  where,  as  cxpcrionco  has  amply  provoil,  local  influences,  the 
bigotry  of  priests  and  mnirtg,  would  certainly  not  allow  them  to  lie 
established ;  and  whenever  the  rights  of  conscience  nre  infringed  by 
such  local  jiowcra,  the  Protestants  are  sure  to  find  redress  by  an 
appeal  to  the  higher  authorities.  The  recent  case  of  M.  Authier, 
a  schoolmaster  converted  from  lloraanism,  which  our  readers  may 
hove  seen  in  the  doily  papers,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this. 

NcverthtJess,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  connection  between 
tlte  Reformed  Church  and  the  State  is  considered  by  the  Protestatita 
as  the  best  possible  state  of  things ;  the  most  cnlightoncd  among  them 
hope  and  long  for  the  day  when  this  connection  will  be  broken,  not, 
however,  by  the  Church  separating  from  the  State,  but  by  the  State 
giving  up  freely  all  control  over  Church  affairs ;  and  this  may  happen 
sooner  than  most  people  imagine.  A  powerful  party,  daily  growing 
in  influence,  warmly  advocates  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  from  oil 
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tho  troubles  and  embarrswaDcuto  the  varioue  concordats  bare  entailed 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  not  ran;  to  hear  the  pQliti<:aI  combination  spoken 
of  ^\'bioh  would  L-ertatnly  bring  about  this  desired  consamniatioii. 
^VIicneTer  this  takes  pluce,  whenever  the  protection  an<l  help  of 
tho  State  having  bf>en  taken  av»y  equally  from  all  religious  bodies, 
each  of  ihem  will  be  thrown  on  ita  own  resources,  then,  confiduit 
in  tho  force  of  trath,  many  X'rotwtauts  believe  their  Church  will 
obtain  anch  triumphs  us  have  not  been  witnessed  siuco  the  JKe- 
formation. 

HI. 

Nothing  in  more  ditRcult  than  to  form  a  correct  opinion  Rooceming^ 
religious  progrese.  Spiritual  life,  in  societice  as  in  individuals,  is 
such  a  hidden  thing  that,  it  can  only  ha  guuuod  at  from  outward  and 
necessarily  uncertain  signs.  Among  tlic  pi-oufs  cif  thr  inwird 
activity  of  any  roligioue  body  tlie  most  reliable  are,  probobly,  the 
inercsoeoftlin  work.t  undertaken  by  thatlxvly,  tbentuliiplicatinnofits 
plaoes  of  wori^hi])  and  itu  BchoolK,  and,  lastly,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  literary  prorluclions.  In  all  those  directions  the  adTnncement 
made  of  late  by  the  Frtinch  Pmt«stant  Cliurch  is  satisfiuitory.  Without 
inflicting  on  our  I'ciidors  tlx:  figures  mid  HtatisHca  which  show  this 
progress,  we  will  briefly  state  that  within  the  lawt  few  years  the  receipts 
of  the  French  societies  have  shown  a  steady  incr«?a«e ;  and,  where 
this  haa  not  b^en  the  case,  any  diminution  incurred  by  any  parti- 
cular society  baa  been  more  than  nuido  up  by  the  subdivision  of  its 
work  amoDg  new  Hjwxrialions  pursuing  the  KSme  end.  If  we  con- 
eider  the  increase  in  the  sch^xjls  uiid  places  of  worship,  we  shall  find 
it  equally  gratifying.  'Within  the  last  five  ^Tars  u  great  number  of 
schooU  and  churches  have  been  founded  in  connection  with  thf 
i^glise  H^formee ;  but  what  is  more  significant  is,  that  witiuQ  the 
same  period  fifteen  new  congre^utions  have  been  added  to  the 
churches  already  existing.  These  new  x>arishes  are  formed  ertfaer  by 
the  multiplication,  througli  immigration  or  otherwise,  of  Prot<stants 
in  places  where  there  were  few  or  none  before,  or  olso  by  tho  oon- 
version  from  Romanism  of  a  number  of  persons  sufficient  to  form  a 
flock.  To  several  of  these  last-named  parishes,  wholly  composed  of 
converts  from  the  iCoraan  (church,  the  State  has  granted  a  Oovem- 
inent-pnid  pastour.  thus  recognising — it  thing  tho  State  never  dooa 
without  long  delays  and  careful  consideration — tho  reality  and 
stability  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  tho  faith  of  these 
proaolytoB. 

Direct  prosolytinn  is  not,  however,  the  only  way  in  which  tho 
Reformed  Church  mokes  ite  prcAemce  felt  as  a  witness  to  the  Gospel 
in  France.  While  the  rolpttrteurn  and  agents  of  viirioas  (MxiieliM.  by 
carrying  tnicts  and  £ibl«t  into  places  where  pure  Christianity  was 
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nut  known  before,  prepare  the  wny  for  a  more  dirt^t  preaching  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  an  increaaing  iiuinbcr  of  wcU -qualified  writers 
exurt  their  influence  in  defence  of  the  truth  among  the  educated 
claoMe  of  French  society.  We  have,  of  course,  no  v\^  to  attempt 
anything  Hke  a  roview  of  the  literature  of  the  Uoformed  Church ; 
butt  liuiong  the  nianifostations  of  ita  modern  Rpiritunl  life,  we  cannot 
omit  speaking  of  one  or  two  books  which  hare  produced,  and  are 
Bow  producing,  a  marked  effect  on  the  religioiw  mind  of  the  countr)'. 
<  .Aiuoug  these  charoctemtic  volumes  we  will  mention,  ia  the  fixst 
place,  the  "Adieux"  of  Adolphe  Monod,  which,  haTUig  been  pub- 
led  tun  years  ago,  could  hardly  be  spoken  of  In  connection  with 
1  proseut  condition  of  French  ProtesUnttsm  if  it  had  not  been  tho 
occtttiion,  within  the  last  few  months,  of  a  little  episode  which,  gives 
u  pleasant  glimpse  of  what  relations  may  sometimes  exist  between 
the  beet  repreeentatires  of  the  Roman  and  lieformed  Churches.  A 
celebnitud  Pomiuicau,  the  greatest  living  orator  of  hi»  order,  le  Pdre 
llyacinthe,  having  read  the  "  FiireweU,"  and  desiring  to  know  BOme- 
thiug  more  about  the  author  of  such  an  excellent  book,  wduI  to  visit 
the  widow  of  the  great  pi'eacber.  There  he  aookleutally  met  a 
piuiteur  uud  Christian  layman  connected  with  the  Alonod  family. 
The  monk  and  the  two  I'rGleetants  talked  luug  uud  uuniestly 
together  on  matters  of  religion,  not  of  their  differences,  but  of  tho 
deeper  points  held  in  ooinmctn  by  all  who  cull  luid  profess  themselves 
Christians.  Ah  they  hpoku  their  heurta  wanned  witliin  Lhcm,  and  as 
they  wero  about  (0  separate,  "Since  we  have  been  able  to  commum; 
Bther  in  cunv^raatlon,"  t>aid  the  minister,  "  why  sJtouId  we  not  do 
in  worship;*'  " — ■"  I  will  do  «o  with  all  my  lieurt,"  answered  the 
monk.  So  then  and  there  the  three  read  the  words  of  their  common 
Lord,  and  knolt  together  to  Iliin  in  prayer. 

Another  book,  the  influence  of  whiuh  hau  been  felt  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Koformed  Church,  is  (he  volume  of  M.  do  Prcawusd  on 
the  "  Life  and  Work  of  our  Jjord."  This  book  is  not  unknown  to  tho 
readers  of  the  Co>rEMFOKAj{Y  ItjiviKWj  and  wo  may  state  that  it  'm  not 
only  by  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  that  it  has  been  welcomed, 
for  tho  Archbisliop  of  Paris,  Mgr.  Darboy,  after  perusing  it,  thought 
ao  highly  oi  its  contents  that  ho  went  personnUy  to  visit  M.  dc 
Frcssense,  and  thank  him  for  having  brought  out  such  an  important 
contribntitai  to  the  defence  of  tho  Catholic  faith.  In  speaking  of 
this  apcdogetiool  activity  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  we  must 
not  forget  the  "Meditations  "  of  H.  GuizoL  Though  it  be  easy  to 
see  that  this  book  was  not  wTittcn  by  a  professed  tht^ologiau,  it  luts 
hftd,  perha|>^  for  that  voi-y  reason,  a  deeper  and  wider  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  general  public. 

Our  object  in  recalling  these  works  (and  many  othei-a  might  be 
joined  to  them)  is  to  point  out,  as  a  churacierietic  of  Freovli  P»- 
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tcfltontism,  the  promineat  part  it  takes  in  tlie  defence  of  Uie  Christian 
faith.  It  ia  worthy  of  romork  that  while  J'roudhon  and  Kenati,  b8 
well  OB,  in  earlier  times.  Vol(ain>,  were  brought  up  under  the  direct 
infiuonce  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  the  ablest  npologiste  of  the  Gospel 
arc  foand  among  those  whom  too  many  Roiniin  Catholic  writers 
would  have  ub  believe  are  only  inconsistent  rationaliBts.  We  may 
add  that  there  is,  happily,  no  aign  of  the  Reformed  Chureh  giving 
up  the  position  it  has  thn?  oeciipieil.  A  recent  fact,  which  took 
place  at  Montauban,  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  spirit  in  which  the 
clergy  of  the  Kefonned  Church  prepare  for  the  battle  with  unbelief. 
Among  the  Protestants  who  have  lost  their  faith,  none  arc  more  able 
and  more  thoroughly  respectnble  than  M.  P^caut,  an  ordoinod 
minister,  who  gave  up  his  charge  some  yearn  ago,  and  has  been  ever 
since  one  of  the  most  steady  and  zealout  supportcra  of  advanced 
Rationalism.  The  students  of  Montauban,  nil  preparing  for  the 
ministrj-,  aaked  and  obtained  from  their  director  and  profossorA  the 
permission  to  invite  M.  P^cnut  to  come  and  lecture  to  them,  in  order 
that  he  might  hove  the  best  opportunity  of  propounding  his  argu- 
ments against  Revelation.  He  came  and  lectured,  one  of  the  prtHl 
fefwors  sitting  ncnr:  and  when  he  had  done  his  best,  or  his  worst, 
the  profcasor,  M.  Hois — thnn  whom  few  men  arc  better  fitted  for 
that  particular  work-— went  over  his  argument's  and  took  them  to 
pieces.  The  condiltt  of  the  University  authorities  on  this  occasion 
has  been  severely  commented  upon  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  natural  that 
opinion  should  be  divided  as  to  the  expediency  of  bringing  the  nunds 
of  young  theological  students  in  immediate  contact  with  a  man  like 
M.  P^caut;  but  on  one  point  there  can  be  no  doubt-  This  liltle 
episode  shows,  in  both  students  and  professors,  u  hearty  faith  in  the 
force  of  truth,  and  a  mnuly  desire  to  face  the  diiHculties  of  the 
modern  religious  mind,  and  to  meet  them  in  fair  and  open  dis- 
cussion. 

We  had  broupht  t<^ther  many  other  facts  which  nkight  have 
helped  to  j  udge  of  the  inward  state  of  French  Protestantism,  but  cmr 
narrowing  space  warns  us  to  conclude. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  tho  faets  we  have  stated  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Church  of  the  Huguenots  is  vei-y  much  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  previous  hiator)',  \t&  original  organization, 
nnd  the  changed  rircumstances  in  which  it  now  exists,  WhatThL^odore 
de  Rfizc  said  of  the  Church  in  goiicrn!  is  eminently  applicable  to  the 
Church  he  helped  to  found  :  "  It  is  an  anvil  that  has  worn  out  many 
hammers."  Kmm  l^i24,  when  JtmnliWlerc,  protoniartyrof  the  French 
Reformation,  was  burnt  to  death,  until  1 7iVi,  when  Francois  Rochette, 
last  martyr  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  Europe,  was  broken  on  the  wheel 
at  Toulouse,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  einp.'wd,  during  which., 
the  Refonncd  Church  hardly  enjoyed  ten  years  of  real  rest.     Place: 
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tUo  Groat  Revolution  in  altogether  different  cirouiiistances,  it 
lias  had  new  dangers  to  encounter :  w1ial;  pert<eciittuii  cuuld  uot  destroy, 
peace  and  plenty  might  corrupt.  (Jn  the  whole,  liowever,  and  uot- 
witlistandiiig  muny  urrunt,  Kliorteoiiiiiigs,  and  tiuperfeotions,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Re fyrmetl  Cliurch  hiw  not  failod  in  the  work  te  which 
it  seems  provitlentiully  uppuirited— that  of  reprcHeiitiug  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  midut  uf  iticredulity,  and  rational  belief  in  the  midst  of 
superstition.  Nor  have  the  fruits  of  its  douhle  protest  been  wanting. 
It  would  be  easy  to  bring  forth  a  goodly  Het  of  priests  and  nobles, 
of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  professors,  as  well  as  of  artisans  and  peasants, 
who  to  this  day  owe  their  fuith  in  Christ  to  the  witnessing  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  their  country.  If,  however,  we  were  to  ask  the 
best  representatives  of  French  Protestantism,  they  would  tell  uk  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  think  of  what  remains  to  be  done  than  of 
■what  has  already  been  a<'compIished ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  future  that  while  they  ace  clearly  the  work  they  have  to 
do,  they  arc  deeply  conscious  of  all  they  lack  in  faith,  in  science,  in 
zeal,  and  in  organization,  to  carry  it  out  successfully.  What  the 
future  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Froncc  may  be  none  can  tell. 
Some,  frightened  at  the  levity  of  the  French,  and  their  apparently 
increasing  indifference  to  all  seriou-s  things,  ft-ar  it  will  never  be 
possible  for  the  Gospel  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  tliat  it  must  continue  to  swny  indefinitely  from 
Loyola  to  Voltaire,  and  from  Voltaire  to  Loyola.  Others  believe 
that,  under  tliis  apparent  carelessness,  there  still  live  those  impcrish- 
oble  religious  wants  which  the  Roman  priesthood  have,  on  the  whole, 
M>  lanientably  failed  to  satisfy  ;  and  that  the  time  must  come — no^', 
fUftt  it  is  perhajjs  at  hand — when  the  whole  country'  will  turn  to 
those  it  has  so  long  pcrMicutcd  and  despised,  to  receive  from  them, 
witli  a  purer  faith,  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  order.  Whichever 
of  these  surmisea  muy  be  true,  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
French  people,  and  iu  the  pi-ogi'css  of  tho  Gospel,  will  heartily  join 
in  the  worda  of  one  of  the  nioatdistinguiflhcdmembersof  thoRefonncd 
communion,  hiniwelf  a  convert  from  Romanism : — "  Notre  dernier 
vcDu  pour  cetco  Franco  que  nous  ainious  plus  ct  mieux  qu'oUc  no 
s'aimo  elle-mfime,  c'est  que  Dieu  I'^^claire  dans  ec  choix  si  grave,  d'od 
dt^pend  ici-bos  son  aveuir  de  peuple  et  U-haut,  pour  chaque  fLuio 
immortelle,  I'^temite  qui  I'uttend."* 

F.  G.  WiiBiTCRorr,  Pasteur. 

P.S. — Sinc«  the  preceding  article  was  written,  the  triennial  elce- 
lions  for  the  presbytery  of  the  Paris  Church  have  token  place,  and 
the  orthodox  caudidatea  have  b^en  re<clected  by  a  considerable 
majority. — F.  G.  W. 

•  "Ca  qn'il  &uti  III  Pnnce."  Par  Romc>u«SU  Uilui«,  Profoawuz  a  la  Sotbano:- 
IJlmirie  Dentit,  Pari*. 

VOL.  VJI.  V  C 
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THE  EDTJCATIOJf  QUESTION  IN  HOLLAND. 
BT  A  DUTCH  CI-KRG^'irAN. 


TF  it  be  true  thai  cxpcrioiioc  in  tho  bost  teacher,  a  papor  on  the 
-^  hiator}'  of  school  instruction  in  Holland  may  })orbap«  bo  of  aer- 
vico  in  Engloud  at  the  present  titno,  now  that  tho  odiicatioa  queslioo., 
is  being  once  more  i«iirre<l,  Huch  1ms  btHni  uml  is  tttitl  being  said 
about  Stat«  education,  Oovonimt>iit  gmutji,  and  the  voluntary 
^toui.  Should  BOCiJar  (fuchiiig  only  be  fjiveii  at  public  Bchools? 
Arc  dcnomiimtiuuol  scUooIk  d<.'siriibU>  Y  Is  religioun  leaching,  witli 
a  conscieiKre  clause,  coinraendable  P  These  are  questions  which  ore 
now  being  eagerly  iinked  und  debale<].  They  have,  however,  r»- 
ceivod  such  varioiis  iinswers  Irom  theorists,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the' 
pi'ci  praeiici  feel  hoinowhat  bewildered.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  tho  general  feeling  more  and  more  inelines  towards  the  principle 
of  State  support.  We  even  hear  of  a  whole  dcnominntion,  which 
has  hitherto  stood  forward  as  the  champions  of  voluntaryism,  being 
about  to  change  colours,  and,  pai-tly,  at  loaat,  put  on  Stat*  regi- 
mentals. Perhaps  they  arc  wise ;  but  a  little  calm,  quiet  reflection, 
before  the  resolution  is  taken,  cun  do  no  harm.  A  proverb  aays  of 
gorernments,  that,  having  got  hold  of  a  mnn's  little  finger,  they  will 
not  rest  till  they  have  got  the  whole  man  ;  and  that,  when  they 
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fliavc  got  iko  wholo  man,  thoy  can  flcarce  be  preTailed  upon  to  allow 
jfree  action  even  to  tiiia  Little  finger.  \b  to  the  meiuiirf!  of  tmth  in 
jtiiia  saying,  history  is  the  best  witne-is,  asiA  perhaps  no  history  gives 
[-a  clearer  answor  than  that  of  Mhool  education  in  lioUand. 

But  to  understand  tiiat  history  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 

[■correct  idea  of  the  strnngth   and  influence  of  the  rarious  sect*  or 

;  denomiufttinnfl  into  which  the  three  millions  of  the  Dutch  people  axfi 

divided.     Those  who  think  that  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  the 

Dutch  nation  are  right,  if  hy  "  nation  "  the  majority  and  the  moat 

influential  part  of  the  people  are  meant.      They  are  mistaken,  how- 

[drer,  if  they  suppose  that   the   term.  Protestant   is   applicable   to 

Holland  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  to  England  or  Scotland.     la 

more  thuu  one  rcnpect,  it  is  true,  thor«  is  a  great  similarity  betn'een 

the  Dutch  and  the  Scotch.      Not  ouly  aro  the  two  countries  about 

equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  but  their  geographical  areas  are 

[all  but  equal  in  circumference.      The  ProtesluutiMin  uf  both,  too,  is 

I  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  and  the  organization  of  their  Churches  is 

'Presbyterian.     But  there  are  also  puiutsof  greut  dissimilarity.     Of 

[jBcotland  it  may  be  eaid  without  extravagance,  that  it  is  the  Presby- 

fterian    Canaan,    the   Roman  Catholics    ouly   dwelling   there  like 

strangers.     Thoir  number  is  very  small,  aud  their  influence  upon  the 

political,  (.ecclesiastical,  and  scxiiul  condition  uf  the  nation  is  almost 

inappreciable.     Li  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  the  R<jman  Catliulics, 

although  they  mostly  belong  to  the  middle  and  lower  cUsbuh,  funa 

\two-J^lu  of  the  whole  population,  and  in  two  of  the  southern  pro- 

I  irincos,  bordering  upon  Belgium,  they  form  the  majority.     Acconl- 

'iugly,  thoy  return  members  to  Piirlioracnt  in  proportion  to  their 

i  number.     It  may  therefore  be  imagiutKl  thai  when  there  is  a  divisiou 

amongst  the  Protestant  members,  the  votes  of  the  Cutholice  ulleu 

throw  a  decisive  weight  into  the  scale.     A  not  over-conscientioua 

'political  party  will  thus  very  easily  be  tempted  to  allow  tha  Catholic 

party  certain  concessions   under  the  formula,  hmlie  tibi,  crm  ntUti, 

Again,  in  Scotland,  Presbytcriamam,  ospocially  since  the  disruption 

m  1843,  owing  to  the  prcdominanoc  of  the  voluntary  idea,  has  been 

maintaiaod  in  a  democratic  spirit.     The  Dutch  Protectant  Church,  on 

the  other  hand,  has  always  continued  dependent  upon  the  Stiite — till 

[1795  as  a  rigid  State  Church,  from  that  date  till  now  as  a  State-paid 

iurch~-and  consequently  has  never  been  able  to  shake  off  the 

'guardianship  of  the  Government,  which,  thi-ougb  the  medium  of  a 

aclf-clccting  oligarchical  body  in  the  Church,  has  ruled  it  in  an  almost 

Erastian  spirit.    The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  people— ■'.<■.,  the 

members  of  the  Church — not  having  been  trained  to  take  any  part  in 

the  management  of  Church  affairs,  left  tliem  altogether  to  those 

who  had  the  power  in  their  hands.     To  a  considerable  extent  thia 
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i«  still  the  case  even  with  the  management  of  the  public  affaim  of  the 
State.  It  wa«  not  till  the  year  1H40  that  Holland  got  a  constitntion^ 
with  a  responsible  ministry.  Bofore  that  dale  the  people  seldom  or 
never  even  cared  to  kuow  what  woh  going  un  in  the  sham  Parliament 
which  King  William  I.  only  convoked  to  carry  out  his  own  resolu- 
tions. After  1S40,  when  that  monarch  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son, 
William  II.,  new  life  sprang  up  among  the  members  of  Parliament  ; 
but  the  fts  iaerticp  of  indiflerence  to  political  questions  carried  the 
people  along  very  much  the  same  as  if  nothing  of  tht  kind  had 
happened.  Beaidea,  the  henvy  stamp  duty  on  the  daily  press,  on 
placarding,  advertising,  and  the  like,  greatly  obstructed,  and  still 
obstructs,  the  publication  of  news,  both  political  and  eccIosiasticaL 
It  ia  true  matters  have  much  improved  since  1848,  when  the  present 
king,  William  IH.,  succeeded  his  father ;  but  still  the  difficulty  with 
■which  the  loaders  of  parties  of^n  have  to  contend  in  getting  the 
electors  to  come  to  the  poll,  proves  that  the  public  spirit  ia  not  yet 
<luito  awake  ;  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  daily  papers  makes  it 
all  but  impossible  to  ascertain  public  opinion — ^if,  indeed,  there  ia 
such  a  thing  in  Holland. 

It  ia  necessary  to  know  these  particulars  to  nndcrstand  many 
strange  phenomena  in  the  history  of  education  among  the  Dutch, 
and  to  comprehend  how  it  comes  about,  for  instance,  that  a  com- 
paratively small  party,  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church,  could 
for  years  miiintain  a  state  of  things  which,  if  tested  by  the 
opinions  ond  desires  of  the  people,  was  as  anti-national  as  could 
bo  imagined ;  or  how  it  happens  that  very  often  the  most  able  and 
eloquent  champions  of  truth  and  justice  and  liberty  in  Parliament 
won;  like  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  becaut*e  the  Dutch  people, 
— unlike  those  of  Scotland  or  Kugland,  who  would  have  risen  as  one 
man  in  their  support, — from  habitual  indifference  and  (he  ahsonca' 
of  on  encrgetio  public  press,  scarcely  got  to  know  what  the  advocate 
of  their  highest  concerns  had  said  and  done  on  their  hchalf. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  should  be  mentioned  further,  that  in 
Scotland  the  Protestant  Church  is  divided  into  throe  almost  equal 
denominations.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Protestants  of  Holland,  on  the 
contrary,  form  only  one  Church,  railed  the  Nethcrland  Reformed 
Church,  which  numbers  one  million  and  a  half  of  people  ;  the  other 
Protestant  bodies,  as  the  Lutherans,  the  Arminians,  and  the  Men- 
nonitow,  numbering  together  scarcely  one  hundred  thousand.  Tht 
small  denominations  are  of  old  date,  and  have  in  the  lapse  of  time 
into  such  amicablo  fellowship  with  thoJr  "  big  sifltor,*'  that  the  spirit 
which  at  any  given  period  characterizes  the  latter  may  sifely  be 
taken  »n  the  spirit  which  is  also  predominant  among  them.  In  this 
respect  the  .SeiMiratists,  a  ProBbylerian  body  of  some  va.\y  to  seventy 
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llioimnd  people,  who  left  tlie  Cliurcli  in  1830  oq  acoount  of  ita 
sceptical  tendoncios,  form  an  exception.  Tlioir  influenco  in  a  political 
sense,  howcTcr,  i»  nought,  as,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  they  are 
operatives  and  country  people. 

The  school  education  in  Holland  has  alM'a}-K  rested  on  religion  as 
Its  basis.  It  is  tnie  that  in  the  seventeenth  oentury,  after  Uiu  deliver- 
uuco  of  the  0ut<:h  from  the  Popish  yoke  and  the  Spiiuisli  tyranny, 
the  t<chools  appear  to  be  State  inKtitutiona,  but  the  Dutch  Republic, 
owing  it.s  existence  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  was  in  tJbose 
Aaja  a  thoroughly  religious  and  Protestant  State.  The  decrees  of 
the  Government  on  the  schools,  and  the  instructions  given  to  the 
whoolmasters  of  that  time,  all  urge  **  the  youth  being  well  taught 
and  trained  in  the  fear  of  Qod."  Among  these  mandates  that  of 
1612  contains  even  a  detailed  description  of  what  is  meant  by  "educa- 
tion in  the  true  knowledge  and  fear  of  Ood."  It  is  essential  that 
the  children  be  taught  to  pray  to  God  morning  and  evening ; 
that  they  be  made  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays  and  on  Church 
festivals ;  that  they  be  brought  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  with  due 
devotion,  attention,  and  reverence,  and  be  instructed  from  God's 
Word  in  the  chief  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  according  to  their 
age  and  understanding.  After  1619,  when  through  the  Synod  of 
Dordt  the  Church,  in  tbo  moat  rigid  sense  of  the  word,  was  formally 
united  to  the  State  as  a  State  Church,  the  Government  left  to  the 
Church  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  schools.  That  Synod 
devoted  a  portion  of  ita  soventeenth  session  especially  to  the  care  for 
the  schools.  It  urgently  enjoined  (he  schoolmasters  to  see  tliat  the 
children  "  understood  well  all  they  learned."  It  admonished  the 
eiergy  "to  keep  on  accurate  survey  of  the  schools,  and  to  visit 
both  the  public  and  the  private  schools,  if  needs  bo  accompanied  by 
u  magistrate,  in  order  to  incite  the  lichoolmaiitcrB  and  the  chddr«a  to 
zeal  and  godliness."  It  appears  from  this  quotation  that  evea 
private  schooU  were  under  the  control  of  the  Church. 

But  in  thJH  Kt;liuul  survey  there  was  one  fundamental  fault.  It 
was  not  committed  tu  any  special  board  or  oommlttoo.  No  person 
was  appointed  ami  held  refipnnsible  for  tlie  schools  being  duly 
nupeeted.  The  cure  of  the  Hchools  was  only  one  of  many  duties 
irluch  the  magistrate  or  the  clergyman  had  to  discharge,  and  was 
often  neglected  among  countless  official  occupations.  The  conse- 
quences were  that  the  secular  1^>aching  in  the  schools  was  all  but 
uacrificed  to  the  religious,  and  that,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  the  roligiom 
t43aching  mostly  dcgonemted  into  dry,  deaci,  orthodox  formaltsm. 

Thou  came  the  eighteenth  century,  with  it.'<  hleuk.  spiritlcSH  mode- 
ratism,  its  want  of  enthusiasm,  and  ita  tendency  towards  hGothenish 
fonns  both  in  thought  and  practice,  but  also  with   its  awakening 
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dosirablo  that  a  system  of  the  rights,  uud  especially  of  the  dutiea,  of 
a  citizen  should  be  inculcated  upon  the  children."  Accordingly,  the 
**  Republican  Cat«cbism "  came  into  existence,  in  which,  amosg 
other  curioaitice,  wc  iind  the  following : — 

"  Or  'RrjAotov. 

"Q.  What  clo  you  mean  by  religion  ?  A.  By  religion  I  mean  Ibo  subUme 
idea  man  has  of  bis  cxtstenM,  and  the  gratitude  which  he  owcti  to  the 
Highcflt  Being  for  its  benefits.  Q.  "What  in  one  of  the  main  duties  pre- 
Scrib&d  by  reiigioo  ?  A.  That  of  being  an  bonext  man.  Q.  What  pnblifl 
worship  i»  uiOKt  pleiming  to  tbe  Deity?  .1.  Liilour,  for  idleness  la  of  all 
vices  the  most  diiiagreeaUe  to  the  Higbe»t  Being.  <^.  What  religion  is  tho 
ino^t  giiitatilt!  to  man  ?  .-I.  All  ri^ligioiis  are  alike  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Wiiw 
One,  provided  that  their  doctriaoe  and  moral  principles  agree  with  the  laws 
of  tbtf  Htat«." 

Fltifihed  with  the  fever  of  revolution  as  the  National  Afiscmhly 
then  wan,  moHt  of  its  members  yet  shrunk  from  applying  such 
radical  principles  to  the  ttchoolH.  It  was  wt^ll  known  that  the  "  people  " 
were  still  attjiched  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Even  among  the 
lejtding  men  theru  'n'ere  many  who,  notwithstanding  their  liberalism 
in  politics,  were  very  conservative  in  their  religions  opinions.  The 
'Bible,  no  less  than  (he  "  Heidelberg  Catechism,"  wa»  the  most 
common  school-lnioh.  In  most  private  schools,  which  were  for  the 
middle  and  higher  cloa-sea  in  the  towns,  it,  together  with  the  cate- 
chism, wa«  excluded ;  but  tho  Government  had  not  the  cowage  t« 
tanish  it  at  once  from  the  public  schools.  Now  th<«o  were  the  very 
achoobi  <jf  the  people,  sinc<?  ihey  were  attended  by  the  children  of  the 
lower  middle  class.  It  was  only  gradually  that  the  Uible  could  be 
excluded  from  the  public  schools. 

It  waa  not  until  the  year  1799  that  the  Govenunent  succeeded  in 
Hppointiiig  a  Minister,  or,  as  the  title  of  that  office  was  then,  aa 
Agont  for  Puhlii-  Education.  The  ])rofe89or  of  theology  at  the  TJni- 
versity  of  Leyden,  the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  IT.  Van  der  Talm,  at  once  a 
learned  Oriental  scholar,  an  eloc^uent  orator,  ami  a  most  classical 
writer,  was  appointed  to  it.  That  the  Government  should  place  a 
clerg}'man  at  the  head  of  the  schools  was  a  remarkable  sign.  It 
showed  that  the  sejxiration  of  the  school  from  the  Church  was  not 
meant  in  any  hostile  spirit.  Vim  dcr  l*atra  was  known  as  a  man  of 
pliable  character  and  of  libenit  principles.  He  was  inclined  towards 
rationalJAm,  hut  with  a  strong  tincture  of  supcrnaturalism.  Bound 
by  the  law.s  of  tho  State,  which  prohibited  any  doctrinal  teaching 
■whatever  in  the  schools,  he  tried  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  them. 
This,  however,  was  not  much.  It  wa.s  under  his  ministry  that  one 
of  the  Governnicut  Scbool  Inspectors  recommended  to  the  school- 
masters   a    school-book    which    had    been  recently    published,  en- 
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titled,  "  First  Kudimcnta  of  Religion  for  Children  from  Seven  to 
Ten  Years  old."  In  his  preface  the  author  plumcrt  himscli'  upon  his 
luring;  succe>eded  in  "composing  the  book  in  such  a  style  us  to  luake 
it  available  oven  for  Jewish  children,  since  it  contains  not  a  word 
about  Jesus  Cbrirtt  and  his  doctrine." 

I  mentioned  the  Government  school  inspectors.  There  wore  thirty- 
one  of  these,  and  foiirt«cn  of  them  were  clergjTnen.  It  wa«  clear 
that  the  Government  still  dcjtircd  to  maintain  a  certain  connection 
■between  the  school  and  the  Church.  Thi'jt,  too,  w«a  endent  from  the 
fact  that  the  poMt  of  a.4flittta]it  to  the  Minittter  for  Public  Education, 
eapeciaUy  for  the  popular  schools,  woa  committed  to  a  clergyman,  the 
3lev.  Mr.  Van  den  Ende,  an  honest,  able,  and  active  man,  who  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  school  department  many  years  after  the 
suppression  of  the  short-lived  Ministry  for  Public  Education,  and  who 
became  the  soul  of  the  present  school  system  in  IloIIand,  of  which  he 
■was  the  originator.  He,  at  all  events,  it  was  who  composed  the 
famous  school-law  of  1806,  which,  with  a  few  alterations,  may  still 
be  said  to  he  the  school-law  of  that  country. 

It  was  a  law  exclusively  for  the  popular  schools,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  classical  schools,  um%'crsities,  &c.  It  may  bo  called  a 
masterpiece  of  organizing-  skill.  As  much  as  possible  it  abstained 
from  creating  anytliiiig  new,  but  it  brought  order  into  the  confused 
■Hkoaa.  It  distinguished  schools  inlA/fuff/ir  and  jjn'F(/^(>.  The  former 
were  such  as  were  either  totally  or  piirtiuliy  8upporte<l  from  the 
public  fund^.  The  private  schools  again  were  divided  intu  twoeJasi^s. 
The  first  comprised  such  as  were  the  property  of  a  society  or  corpora- 
tion, and  the  teachers  of  which  wore  salaried  by  suuh  society  or  cor- 
poration. The  second  class  contained  all  such  schools  as  were  the 
property  of  the  teachers  and  the  source  of  their  livelihood.  No  one 
was  pennitted  to  keep  a  school  or  to  teach  in  public  unless  he  hud 
passed  the  Government  examination.  In  each  province  a  school 
commission  was  appointed,  which  had  to  examine  the  candidates, 
J*lach  province  was  divided  into  two  or  three  districts,  and  in  each 
district  an  inspector  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  regularly  to 
visit  the  schools  belonging  to  his  district,  to  question  the  children, 
to  sec  that  the  regulations  of  the  Government  were  ohservod,  and  to 
report  about  the  state  of  school  instruction  in  his  department.  Of 
these  imipectors  there  were  fifty-eight.  The  branches  of  instruction 
were  distinctly  preitcribed,  and  after  some  years  a  list  of  school- 
books  was  druwn  np,  to  which  the  teachers  had  to  limit  their 
choice,  Ac,  Ac 

So  much  for  the  organization  of  the  schools.  As  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  it  profes»e<l  to  be  decidedly  Christian.  It  boi-c,  as  it  were, 
on  its  forehead  the  article  which  afterwards  became  the  bone  of  the 
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fierceet  und  moBt  wearying  contention— viz.,  Itat  which  required 
that  tho  children  shoiUd  "  be  tmineil  in  all  soci'af  and  CArutitnt 
virtucg,"  with  a  strict  prohibition  to  tho  teachers,  however,  from 
"  giving  any  instmction  in  tho  doctrines  of  any  of  tho  denomina- 
tions."  As  to  the  hitter,  tho  Government  invited  the  various 
denominations  thcniKclves  to  look  after  this.  The  law  alao  tried 
to  provide  that  the  religious  opinions  and  tho  inward  disposition 
of  tho  toflchors  were  truly  Christian  and  strictly  moral.  In  the 
eighth  articlo  of  tho  RegulatioiiH  on  tlic  Kxaininations  the  com- 
mission was  b<mn(l,  '*  befopo  tho  beginning  of  tho  esamination,  to 
enter  into  u  familiar  oonversatidn  with  thp  candiflntes,  and  to  ascer- 
tain their  moral  and  religious  principles."  Nor  should  tho  »chooI 
bear  an  altogether  irreligious  aspect.  The  fflxth  artiole  of  the  general 
mles  about  the  order  to  be  obsor^'ed  in  the  sehools  pre«^ril>ed  that  e«ch 
day  the  work  slionid  commence  and  6niflh  with  *'  a  short  and  suit- 
ftWe  ChriBtian  prayer,  which  ought  to  bo  uttered  in  a  reverential 
manner." 

AH  tbis  looked  fiiir  on  paper,  though  it  was  difficult-  to  Hee  how 
Christian  virtues  coidd  be  taught  without  something  of  Christian 
doctrine  being  taught  at  the  same  time.  Still  more  difficult  wai*  it 
to  perceive  how  the  poor  schoolmaster,  if  a  Christian  man,  and  con- 
sequently with  doctrinal  oonvictions  himself,  could,  under  this  law, 
offer  up  a  Chrutmii  prayer  without  tu  some  extent  either  expreesinf 
or  forsaking  the»e  convictions.  However,  the  law  contained  muoU 
which,  in  the  coniueion  of  those  days,  satisfied  not  a  few,  who  trusted! 
that  these  weU-soundiug,  Christian-Iike  precepts  would  also  be  carried 
out  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  Mixc-d  schools  being  quite  a  novelty, 
the  people  did  not  fully  realize  the  foci  that,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  I'rotcstant  and  Roman  Catholic  children,  strict  justic 
and  equality  must  of  necessity  exactly  exclude  that  which  either 
party  would  single  out  as  tho  "  truly  Christian."  There  were  some 
clear  heads  and  honest  hearts,  however,  who  perceived  the  absurdity 
of  the  system,  and  exprcssod  their  serious  misgivings  as  to  tho  suc- 
cess of  the  law.  It  nourished  discord  in  its  own  bowels.  It  admitted 
B  distinction  between  "social"  and  "  Christian  virtues,"  thus  im- 
plicitly asserting  that  Christian  virtues  were  not  necessarily  social, 
and  that  social  virtues  might  truly  deserve  that  name  without  being 
truly  Christian. 

It  was  not  long  befor*?  the  (woplc  becauio  aware  thot  tho  spirit  iikj 
which  tho  law  was  being  cBrrit»d  out  Iu»d  a.  strong  tendency  toi 
slighting  and  depreciating  ilu)  "  Christiim  olemeni."  It  was  obaonred 
with  displeasure,  and  in  some  quarters  even  with  a  IVoIiug  of  alarm, 
that  the  Bible  gradually  dii>appt>ared  from  the  public  Hohools  to  mokM 
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room  for  books  in  which  Oliriat  wan  not  mentioned,  except  merely  ba 
a  pattern  of  "  snciol "  virtueft.  Still  the  hopes  of  many  parents 
of  the  middle  cLi8«  were  directed  to  the  private  seliouls,  in  which 
the  religious  teaching  waa  left  free,  aa  the  Ooveninient  inApectors 
had  only  the  right  to  control  the  senilar  teaching  in  them.  Tint  the 
law  prohibited  tbo  ertablisbing  of  any  private  school,  except  with 
the  permission  of  the  Gorrmmont,  and  that  permisaion  was  only 
granted  to  deacons,  to  orphanagen,  and  to  the  "Society  for  the  Use 
«f  the  l*ublic."  Indued,  this  society,  while  prewn-tng  it«  character 
as  a  private  company,  was  available  as  a  sort  of  agent  of  the  Oovem- 
mt'ut  for  briug-irig  the  cxi&ting  private  schools  into  harmony  with  the 
Jaw,  Olid  for  organizing  new  unca  in  itK  epirit.  I  havL>  already  mea- 
tioued  that,  as  for  as  the  ooiutructiou,  organization,  and  udminiatra- 
tion  of  the  schoolet  and  the  secular  teaching  were  concerned,  the 
operatitms  of  tfaia  society  deserved  all  praise.  Bui  it«  religious  spirit 
went  little  above  the  low  level  of  Deism.  One  of  the  Govemment 
BchooLinapectors,  aclerg^mim,  who  waa  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  that 
Bocietj-,  wrote  a  book  entitled,  "Instructions  for  Web ool- teachers," 
which  mny  be  fairly  quoted  as  a  tolerably  correct  expression  of  the 
■pirit  of  that  society.  On  p.  ^3,  for  inatonct,  he  admonishes  tho 
Bchoolmaatcrs  to  make  the  children  "  attentive  to  the  First  and 
Almighty  Giver  of  all  things,"  not,  however,  by  "  dry  reasonings 
and  sermonizing,"  but  in  this  way: — 

''  AVhilti  talking  with  the  children,  make  them  observe  tbo  evil  cons«- 
quenctig  of  au  excessive  drought,  or  of  too  HbuDdnut  ruin  ;  show  tbGiu  th&t 
it  is  iu  Lio  man's  power  to  pruducti  ovcu  so  much  as  >i  drop  of  rttin,  and  that 
we  urn  all  ddpendaut  apou  God,  ^c.  lu  thin  way,  it  appvfirii  to  ma,  Uod 
aud  lii^  virtuvij  ao^bt  tu  bu  miida  Uuunmi  tint  aud  above  uU.  'i'iais  U  tho 
right  religiuuH  teachint;  which  ithoulil  hv  gtvuu  in  Lbv  scbouls,  sinou  it  in 
fiuitabli!  for  lUI  childrBQ,  tu  whatever  ChriHtiiw  dououiiuutiim  thuir  parents 
may  belong,  liercre  God  and  im  rirtimua  is  il  Bpeoiiaen  of  tho  maxima 
in  mo." 

Certainly  this  sounds  "  social "  enough,  but  where  is  the  "  Chris- 
tianity?" With  (he  cxoeption  of  the  African  "rainmaker.^,"  there 
u  no  man  on  earth,  whether  Mohammedan,  Brahmin,  or  FetiAh- 
worshipper,  who  could  have  any  objections  to  such  wligious 
teaching. 

But,  meanwhile,  Napoleon  raised  Holland  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom, and  placed  his  brother  Louie  on  its  throne.  The  king  approved. 
of  the  law ;  indeed,  it  was  during  his  rwign  that  the  sj'stem  was 
carried  out  to  the  fuU.     The  originator  of  the  law,  Mr.  Van  den 

'£ade  hinuetf,  was  appolutod  as  liiis]>ector-0ouoral  of  the  popular 
Schoola.    But  tho  king  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  co- religionists 

;  did  nut  uegluct  to  influence  him.      In  18UtJ  u  ro^al  decree  declared 
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that  Henccfortih  clorgymcu  should  bo  no  longer  eligible  us  mcmbcra 
of  the  <;chool  commiBsions.  The  object  of  this  decree  could  not 
be  a  mjrstery  to  any  one.  Hitherto,  in  all  the  provinces,  with- 
the  exception  only  of  the  thoroughly  Catholic  province  of  North 
Brabant,  the  Protestant  clerg}-nicn  had  formed  the  majority  in  all 
the  school  commissions.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  decree  waa 
received  with  painful  feelings  by  the  leading  men,  both  in  State 
and  Church.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Brtr.  Von  don  Ende's 
hobby  came  clearly  to  light.  Ue  had  cea-ied  to  be  a  clergyman, 
but  Ke  continued  a  staunch  Protestant  Nor  was  he  an  irreligious 
man.  On  the  contrary,  he  wi^ed  to  see  the  Ohristian  element  &% 
much  expres&ed  in  the  schooU  as  was  at  all  compatible  with  the  law. 
But,  above  all  this,  the  Love  of  centralization  ruled  in  him,  and  he 
was  possessed  by  the  desire  of  one  day  seeing  all  the  schools  of  iho 
couiitr)',  whfiher  private  or  public,  rendered  dependent  upon  tlie 
Oovernment.  It  was  during  this  year  that  he  proposed  to  tlie  State 
Council  nu  elaborate  plan  iur  e^tablisliiug  a  general  6chool>fund,  and 
more  enpeciuUy  fur  impruving  the  geuurully  low  eolaries  of  the  scliool- 
maaterb.  Ue  propotHxl  that  the  salaries  should  be  raiwd  by  local  ratea. 
Those  who  were  uegk-ctful  in  Hcndiug  their  children  to  schoul  fthould 
be  punished  by  their  rates  being  raised.  Teachers  of  private  schools 
might  also  draw  from  this  general  fund,  provided,  of  course,  that  they 
placed  tlieir  Bcboola  under  ihe  unlimited  control  of  the  Oovernmant^i 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Van  den  iindc's  bill,  the  head  of  the  Govern-' 
ment  was  at  that  time  a  Konmaiat ;  but  what  was  a  misfortune 
for  the  bill  was  n  fortune  for  the  richools.  The  State  Council,  if  not 
from  genuine  Protestant  fcelinp,  at  least  from  decided  No-Popcryism, 
twice  rejected  the  bill.  Had  the  king  been  a  Protestant,  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  private  schools  «'ould  have  become  white  ravens  in 
Holland,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  "omnipotence  of  the  all-wise  Slate," 
— which  in  our  days,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  alxjut  to  ripen  into  a 
truism — was  then  in  the  ascendant. 

Still  ilr.  Von  don  Knde,  clinging  to  the  expreasion  "Cliristian, 
virtues"  in  his  Law,  strongly  intunted  nn  the  teaching  being  Christian. 
Nor,  indeed,  wns  this  impossible  in  achooU  where  the  teacher  was  of 
the  same  mintl,  and  which  were  attended  by  children  whose  parents 
made  no  obje<:tion.  Tt  is  true,  direct  dogmatic  or  doctrinal  teaching 
was  prohibited,  but  the  master  of  such  a  school  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  bringing  the  main  Christian  truths  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
children.  He  was  in  a  position  similar  to  tbat  of  an  organist  who 
has  got  to  play  a  very  meagre  tune  to  the  people,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  ha»t  full  scope  for  tilling  up  the  voids  by  voluntary  addi- 
tions. It  it  clear,  however,  that  the  poor  schuolmaEiter's  liberty  in 
this  respect  might  at  any  moment  be  limited  and  fenced  in.      Eveiy 
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day  he  was  HaWe  to  be  act^sefl  by  some  parent  wbo  miglit  choose  to 
brand  his  teaching  as  "doctrinal." 

But  Mr.  Van  den  Ende,  in  his  cnthusiajtm  for  centralization,  could 
not  be  brought  to  see  how  anything  e\'il  could  i'muo  from  hi*)  sy8t.eni. 
His  plan  of  the  school-ftmd  ha-^nng  failed,  he  ti-ied  another  scheme 
for  bringing  the  private  schools  more  imder  the  grasp  of  tUo  Govern- 
ment. Hitherto  the  societies  or  corporations  which  owned  private 
schools  had  chosen  and  appointed  the  teachers  according  to  Iheir  own 
pleasure.  Of  course  only  such  teachere  could  bo  appointed  us  had, 
by  passing  the  Govenunent  cxuniiuation,  obtained  the  required 
license,  but  from  the  numerous  buud  of  licensed  tuucheri!,  fH>cieties 
were  at  liberty  to  pick  out  the  jnati  they  deemed  most  likely  to  suit 
their  school.  Mr.  Van  den  Ende  sueceoded  in  getting  a  bill  passed 
by  which  this  elective  liberty  of  the  socit-ties  was  greatly  limited. 
Tliey  were  compelled  henceforth  to  invite  the  lieenwxi  teachers  to  a 
competitive  exaroination,  and  to  take  the  one  who  got  the  greatest 
number  of  mark».  llie  bill  also  enacted  that  tlie  examination  nifraf 
be  conducted  by  the  inspector  of  the  district.  Thus  the  Government 
acquired  i-onsidcrable  influence  over  the  appointment  of  teachers  in 
the  private  schools.  To  the  societies  the  law  often  became  a  sourco 
of  tyrannical  vexation.  It  not  seldom  happened  that  they  were 
prevented  from  appointing  the  man  whom  they  unanimouj<ly  desired, 
becanso,  unfortunately,  he  had  not  turned  out  number  one  at  thn 
competitive  examination,  or  becouac  the  inspector  refused  to  sanction 
his  call. 

In  1815  Holland  was  united  with  Belgium  imdor  the  sceptre  of 
William  I.  of  Orange.  lie  confirmed  the  school-law  of  180(i,  and 
also  Mr.  Van  den  Ende  in  his  office  of  Inspector-General.  It  may 
easily  he  imagined  thot  the  connection  of  a  thoroughly  Romanist 
country  with  a  Protestant  kingdom — a  country  which  mirpasHed  it 
by  a  little  in  the  number  of  inhabitants — causivl  great  diffiCTilries, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  educational  question.  It  was  thought 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  collision,  and  to  keep  "  the  ox  and  the 
ass  pcacofhl  under  the  same  yoke,"  was  to  moke  the  school  an  colour- 
less as  possible.  The  Bible,  which  hitherto  had  always  been  more  or 
lees  used  in  the  schools,  not  as  a  school-book,  hut  a«  a  book  to  read  from 
to  the  children,  now  altogether  di(t«pj»cai-ed  from  the  teacher's  demk. 
It  is  true  no  legal  decree  compelled  this  change,  but  the  insjjectors 
Suggested  it  as  being  very  advisable  in  present  circumfttance--*.  And 
it  need  not  be  said  that,  after  .to  many  year«  of  utter  confusion  and 
misery,  people  were  willing  to  accept  advice  tending  to  prevent  a 
disruption  of  the  newly-establishe*!  union  of  th^  two  kingdomi*.  Still, 
signs  of  reaction  manifested  themselves  here  and  there.  Thus,  in 
Januarj',  1621,  Ihe  governor  of  the  province  of  North  Holland  issued 
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B  decree,  csiaotiiig  "  that  in  nil  the  schools  of  tho  proviDce  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  f)hoiiid,  for  half  an  hour,  be  read  at  least  oace  or  Iwiue  a 
week."  A  sort  of  conscience  clause  prcH:ribed  "  that  in  schools  in 
which  there  were  ciiildren  whoso  parents  objected  to  Bible- reading, 
the  reading  should  take  place  after  those  children  had  departed." 

t5Lill  this  was  an  exceptional  ca&e.  To  please  the  iiomauisi^  tlie 
palladium  of  tho  Protcstanta  was  luoro  and  more  remoTcd  from  tho 
schools.  Verr  blaniablo  iiidecd  was  tlic  conduct  of  the  Bynod  and 
the  clergy  of  the  Kefcrmcd  Chiirc-h  when  they  h*«amo  aware  of  these 
proceedings.  Thoy  behaved  like  dtunli  dogs.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
Co  use  too  sti-ong  expressions  to  dcHcribo  the  iniKorahlo  lukewannnea$ 
and  despicable  cowardice  which,  on  the  whole,  have  characterized' 
that  State-paid  body  even  up  to  the  present  time.  Clothing  what- 
ever was  (jned  on  their  part  to  keep  the  schools  in  which  Uic  childrGa 
oftiieir  Church  were  trained  in  anything  like  a  Protestant  atmoephereb 
One  may  imagine  how  welcome  their  sheepitdi  apathy  was  to  tha 
Gorerunient.  Tlie  Government  perfectly  perceived  that  the  schoola, 
even  moru  than  the  churches,  are  the  fountain-heads  of  the  nation.  It 
cunningly  put  the  clergy  to  sleep  by  alloiving  them  full  liberty  to 
preach  any  doctrine  they  pleased  in  their  churches,  and  by  regularly 
paying  them  their  salaries.  Thus  having,  as  it  were,  drugged  tho 
clergy  by  the  oomforts  and  privileges  of  the  Church,  the  Qovenuneat 
took  unlimited  poasesBion  of  the  school,  where  it  could  train  the  future 
Church  in  ita  own  spirit. 

Strong  protests  were  made,  however,  by  members  of  the  Heformed 
Church.  Among  thejie  the  mo^rt  prominent  were  Dr.  Bilderdijk  and 
his  friend  and  disciple,  Dr.  tla  Coetta.  The  ktter,  then  a  newly-con- 
verted proselyte  from  Israel,  wTote  a  pamphlet  entitled.  "  Objections 
against  the?  Spirit  of  the  Age."  In  it  he  emphatically  pointed  to  tho 
popidor  edu<:ation  as  the  sphere  in  which  "  the  evil  spirit  of  the  age 
had  particularly  concentrated  itself."  Against  two  abuses  the  young 
Christian  author  turned  all  the  vehemence  of  his  powerful  eloquence 
— "the  excessive  stimulatieu  of  the  ambition  of  tho  children," 
and  "  the  multitude  of  unnecessary  half-sciences,  by  which  the 
capacities  of  the  children  were  overwhelmed,  and  thus  actually 
stunted  and  blighted."  The  pamphlet  caused  on  extraordinary  stir 
throughout  the  country.  The  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  cried  out, 
"  Crucify  the  man  !  "  ITio  clergy  wore  in  a  rage  bocaa*ic  he  disturbed 
their  slumbers.  The  people,  however,  felt  that  there  was  much  truth 
in  the  little  book,  though  its  tone  was  somewhat  harsh  and  dogmatic. 
But  of  the  people  there  were  few  who  had  tho  power,  and  fewer  still 
who  had  the  courage,  to  follow  up  the  piercing  blast  of  this  clan- 
gorous bugl& 

Together  with  the  introduction  of  these  and  other  abuses,  some 
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practices  had  gradually  fuUon  iuto  abeyance.  Among  olliera, 
article  of  the  law  by  which  the  members  of  the  school  commi»- 
fiton  were  botrnd  1o  examine  the  candidates  n»  to  their  moral  and 
religious  principles,  had  altogether  become  obsolete.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  when,  at  a  competitive  exiunination  in  1827,  the 
inspector  was  requested  to  apply  that  article,  the  answer  was  givui, 
**  That  it  was  not  permitted  to  the  teacher  of  n  Nethorland  school 
to  tell  what  religion  he  professed  ;  that  it  wna  a]I  the  same  whether 
be  was  a  Turk,  a  Jew,  or  a  Chrietian,  provided  only  be  was  possessed 
cf  the  required  knowledge,  comhincd  with  ability  to  train  the 
children  up  to  brotherlj-  lore  and  tolerance." 

])ut  the  strongest  opposition  was  manifostcd  by  tho  Roman 
Catbolios.  As  early  as  the  year  1819 — i.e.,  four  years  after  the 
union  with  Belgium — one  of  their  periodicals,  called  The  Frietul  of 
IMtffioH,  began  to  complain  of  the  "  injur)-  which  wna  being  done 
to  tho  poor  Catholic  youth."  The  Romanists  certainly  desired  no 
Protestant  teaching,  but  neither  did  they  desire  heathenish  tpaching. 
The  law  of  lft06  was  a  perfect  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  th« 
Belgian  clergy.  Tlie  king  tried  as  much  as  was  in  his  power  to 
take  away  the  most  offensive  features  of  it  At  length,  in  1829, 
he  went  even  so  far  as  to  offer  a  new  School  Law  to  Parliament. 
It  met  with  80  much  opposition,  however,  both  inside  the  House  of 
Oommoas  and  without,  tkiit  it  was  ropoolcd.  Next  year,  1830,  the 
king  issued  a  decree  by  which  coQsid'urablo  alturatious  were  intro- 
duced into  Ihc  law  of  1806.     But  it  come  too  late  to  appease  the 

antment  of  hi;)  Itelglaii  subjects.      On  tho  24th  of  August  the 

rolutiou  hroke  out  at  IlrwicieJs  which  again  dicruuitod  the  two 
countries. 

The  alterations  which  the  royal  decree  of  1B30  introduced  iuto 
the  law  of  180G  were  not  vary  imiHirtunt.  They  allowed  u  little 
more  liberty  ff>r  estublishing  private  wIiooIh.  Uittierto  tho  license 
could  only  be  obtained  rn>m  the  Homo  Department.  The  new 
decree  pltuieil  the  puwor  of  giving  licensee  in  the  bands  of  the  local 
magifltraten,  which  measure,  however,  in  most  cases  only  proved  a 
shorter  way  to  obtain  a  rufiwal.  A  more  considerable  modilicatiua 
of  the  law  was  the  power  given  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
of  dispensing  with  the  competitive  examination  in  the  case  of  such 
parties  as  they  should  deem  it  proper  to  favour  with  this  privilege. 
To  secure  the  universal  character  of  the  school,  the  aiith  article  of  the 
decree  prohibited  tho  use  of  books  in  which  anything  oflensive  to 
any  denomination  should  occm-.  A  few  years  after  the  proclamation 
of  this  decree  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  schoolmasters,  a  Mr. 
Rijkena,  at  Groningen,  in  his  preface  to  a  school-book,  gave  tho 
following  testimony  about  hJa  teaching  ; — 
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"  In  my  sehool  the  children  of  Itoformcd,  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Mennonite, 
ADd  Jewish  pareatB  OTO  anited.  I  have  never  censed  to  pray  with  tlieia, 
neither  hnvc  they  ceased  t4i  prtiy  with  me.  All  of  them  hnve  pemmneatly  < 
enjoyed  my  religioa<i  infttrnction,  and  never  haa  any  member  of  any  douo' 
ntitifttion  found  fault  with  it.  Hnt  1  have  always  tried  also  to  avoid  every*-] 
tinn^:  that  even  in  the  most  inilimct  way  might  be  offensive  tu  any 
dtlUMQin&tion,  «nd  I  tuivc  strictly  abstained  from  even  90  much  as  slightly 
toDtittog  ou  dogma." 

Il  follows  from  this  (JpHLTiptioii  Uiat  the  rcli^'ion  of  (he  "liopI^J 
fnmilv  "  gathered  together  in  this  .•tchool  cannot  have  been  citlwaf 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Christitin.  Then  trfurt  wa«  it  ? 
It  was  a  sort  of  religion  with  which  the  great  bulk  of  thought- 
less, indifi'erent  people  were  well  pleased.  Still  manj*  began  to  «ee 
that  this  waa  the  way  gradually  to  nn -Christianize  the  nation.  Of 
these  there  were  not  a  few  oven  among  the  liberaU  and  sceptics. 
Thoy  would  have  been  startled  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  nation 
brought  back  to  orthodoxy,  but  thoy  would  not  have  been  Ie«« 
startled  at  the  prospect  of  a  heathen  Holland.  In  ihose  daya — 
it  was  about  the  year  183;! — a  theological  school  woa  springing 
up  at  Groningon,  one  of  the  three  university  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
Professor  ITofstcde  de  Groot,  a  man  whose  religious  sense  was  u 
much  developed  as  his  theological  knowledge  was  ripe  and  ©rtensive^ 
was  its  head.  TtA  philosophico-theological  system  was  a  mixture  of 
Platonism  and  Schlcionnacheriam.  It  was  a  brisk,  vivid  reaction 
aguLQst  dead  orthodoxy  on  the  one  hiuid,  and  flat  rationalism  on  the 
other.  Unfortunately,  howci'or,  it  took  its  stand  on  Arian  and 
semi-Pelagian  ground.  It  regarded  the  Christian  religion  exclu- 
sively as  an  eclucutional  Fystem.  Christ  only  camo  to  train  men, 
not  to  atone  for  their  aiuH.  The  exemplary  life  and  not  the  death 
of  Jesus  was  to  be  looked  at  an  a  mcaus  of  reconciling  men  with 
God.  Acconlingly  the  active,  well-inteutionod,  and,  on  tho  whole, 
able  memberH  of  this  rapidly -increasing  Jjurty,  threw  heart  and  soul 
into  the  popular  schools.  They  desired  to  see  the  children  trained 
up  after  the  pattern  of  Jesus.  They  desired  to  um'  the  New  Testa- 
ment read  and  explained  to  the  children.  The  New  Testament, 
especially  tliF  I'mir  Gospels,  was  in  their  opinion  (!te  educational 
book  of  God  given  to  man.  The  influence  of  this  party  on  tho 
school  education,  especially  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  near  and 
round  about  Groningen,  btTamc  very  great.  Profeesor  de  Groot  and 
many  of  his  friends  were  appointed  as  inspectors.  The  schoolmasters 
in  their  districts  soon  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  system.  It  was 
urgently  desired  that  tho  New  Testament  should  be  readmitted  as  a 
school-book,  with  permission  for  such  children  to  withdraw  as  might 
object  to  hearing  it  read. 

{nit  nnttuurJ.) 


THE   ANNOTATED   BOOK  OF  COMMON    I'llAYEU 
ON  THK   C0.AIMUN10N    SERVICE. 


J^ Atact-ilaJ  «i»k if  e^muaim  frtifw.  l^rtJI.  (li>ugda«UMI  totha 
UtiBiD'i  OnlT  liw  rlir  Holy  Canmacfun.)  Lundun:  lUvUifteM. 
laM.' 


'^pin-'Tll!!  arc  few  things,  it  Mroins  to  me,  by  which  theologlflns  can 
-*-  do  better  service  than  by  comiiiGntingr  cnret'ully  and  judieiously 
on  our  doctrinal  fortmiluriea.  While  tro  have  doetrinal  atandardi*, 
question*  will  constantly  niiso  about  the  compatibih'ty  of  particuhir 
opinions,  held  by  individuals  or  ecctions  of  the  Chureh,  with  tho 
truo  meuuing  of  those  sttmdarde ;  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  of 
nseei-taining  that  iucaui:ig  than  by  close  and  scnipnloiw  commentartwi, 
drawirifj  out  the  sense  of  tbe  original  by  the  snuic  rigonms  niothod 
of  intcrprotfttiou  wliich  in  daily  being  applied  with  aucceas  to  tho 
study  of  ancient  literature.  Such  work*,  xo  executed,  would  be  of 
tho  highest  um  with  refercnee  to  the  legal  docisiou  of  (juestions  liko 
those  which  are  now  vexing  the  Church  :  not  only  would  they  bo 
(juoted  by  advocates,  but.  they  might  materially  usei«t  lay  judges ; 
nay,  it  ii*  scarcely  too  much  to  Kuy  that  they  might  c^ontribute  greatly 
to  remove  the  ummtisfactonuess  which  even  persontf  least  inclined  to 
undorrftte  the  advantages  of  lay  courts  of  appenl  will  admit  to  be 

*  I  ^ve  not  boLn  aW.  to  mllatcj  t)io  flnt  edition  (that  which  I  hare  bn4  hohto  m«} 
with  the  *«con<l ;  but  tu  tur  a»  I  have  glanc«il  «:  tho  latt^n^,  it  luvnu  [»t  inuA  in  th«  put 
witli  vrhifh  I  am  i.'oncei-ned)  sutistaiitiiilly  unultcrod. 
vol..  Ml-  1)  li 
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inlicrcnt  in  the  d«cittoii  of  theological  iasuoH  by  unprnfo^ionnl 
authority.  And,  putting  controvcmj-  out  of  sight,  I  may  lie  aJlowed 
to  nay  that  no  chisA  of  hookn  would  bo  more  iiitrrosting  to  nttulrotfl 
like  myself,  m-lio  know  by  experience  tho  value  of  accurate  cxposi- 
tjon,  odA  desire  to  soe  the  work  which  they  arc  attmipting  to  do  for 
others  in  one  dcpurtmrnt  done  for  themi*elvpi»  in  another. 

Accordingly,  it  wa."»  with  much  plf^-iiurc  thnt  I  noticed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  jVimotnted  Prayer- Book."  From  the  nameji  ajt^nnatcd 
with  it,  I  presumed  that  I  .>fhould  find  in  it  many  poiiils  ruled  other- 
wise than  I  should  myself  be  lilicly  to  rule  them ;  but  I  felt  that  this, 
if  fairly  and  candidly  done,  need  not  interfeiv  with  my  deririiig 
much  valuable  instruction,  and  I  iiellccled  that  iiitei-prctcrs  of  u 
difierent  school  might  not  hart?  had  that  sust&iniug  enthusiasm  for 
the  subject  which  is  tbe  hc«t  guarantee  for  work  bclug  performed 
wvll  and  thuivuglJy.  I  imluniUy  turned  to  that  part  of  the  work 
vhicb  may  be  said  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  whole,  the  Commuuioti 
Officy.  I  ean  scarcely  say  how  much  I  buvo  boen  disappointed.  I 
have  us  little  title  as  1  have  wissh  to  dispute  the  karning  then--  dis- 
played; but  it  seems  to  me  to  be-  applifd  almost  throughout,  not  to 
candid  e:LposiTion,  but  to  polemical  pleading.  I  prupo»i.>  to  establish 
this  by  an  examiualiou  of  thiii  portiou  of  Ibc  coinmcnlur}-  in  detail ; 
and  I  am  auxiouM  to  ap]R-al  to  my  friund.  Hr.  Mcdd,  who  is  one  of 
the  imthoi-H  of  it,  on  brhiilf  ol'  (ho-se  priuciplpn  of  just  criticism  which 
I  cannot  l>elicve  that  lie  liiinnclfundiTvalucB. 

The  fanlt  of  the  romnipniari"  (here,  as  elsewhere,  1  am  speaking 
cxclui«ively  of  the  coniinentary  on  Ihc  Communion  Office)  appears  tn 
me  to  U'  that  it  is  written  oix  u  theory.  Wow,  thci-e  is  scarcely  any 
subject  in  which,  as  I  venture  to  think,  the  intruUon  of  thear>' 
requires  to  be  so  jculon(>l_\-  waleheil  as  in  that  of  iutcr|>retation.  We 
come  to  our  work  as  learners,  cxpc«^'tiug  to  find  out  froiti  the  word  it 
of  the  document  what  the  meaning  «f  (he  document  is ;  and  it  ia  onlj- 
when  the  words  have  quite  failed  to  give  u«  light  that  we  ean  have 
uny  right  to  resort  to  liypotlicsis.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  aay 
thai  there  will  not  he  Bomc  (toscs  where  the  use  of  b^iwtheriii;  is  jn«ti- 
£ablc  and  neoessarj';  hut  they  will  be  coinparulivcly  few,  unleiw, 
which  is  not  likely  to  occur,  the  general  language  r*f  ihc  document 
is  confcsMcdly  pcrploxc«l  and  difficult.  In  Huch  ca^eK,  no  doubt,  col- 
hiteral  considerations,  involving  more  or  hwi  of  theory,  will  come  in. 
But  to  view  llio  whole  subject  in  Ihi:  light  of  iheury  is  simply  to 
prejudge  it ;  to  profeni  to  institute  an  examination,  yet  to  take  the 
2D0st  effectual  meanit  of  rendering  that  examinulion  nngntoiy. 

The  theory  of  the  uniiotators,  winch  appear;*,  I  think,  pluinly  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Communion  Office,  is  the  substantial  idenlily 
of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine  contained   in  the  English  office  with  that 
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of  xha  Tarious  liturgioti  wliiuh  it  superaedeil.  Nu  one  will  dispute  the 
riglit  to  hold  sucb  an  opinion  if  it  is  uippurttxl  by  fiu.'ts.  But  it  is 
evident  that  one  chief  class  of  locls  uu  which  it  must  rust  is 
that  furnished  by  the  Communion  Office  itself,  and  that  thcrcforo 
those  fisots  muHt  not  be  cxpliiinixl  by  the  thcor}'.  Yet  that  this  is 
what  is  attempted  will,  I  think,  be  phiiu  113  wc  go  on  to  examine  the 
eominentar}-  in  detail.  One  coiupicuoua  iustanoc  meets  us  in  the 
Introduction  itseli"  (p.  154)  : — 

"  Althdnf^h.  how«v«r,  the  change  in  the  poaitioQ  of  the  words  of  ohlftUoii 
hM  tMlded  to  oliscuro  tbu  meaning  <i  the  aen-i^^e,  it  cniinot  for  a  iiioutent 
ba  floppoHd  that  the  rtrvi-^c^m  of  our  litargy  in  1&52  -were  mi  cYceKdiij^iy 
■nd  profiuMtly  pre»umptuniiii  nK  to  wiKh  to  aupprnM  th«  duvtriiiv  of  the 
Kncbftrifitic  Aacrifi<!«.  There  were  probably  eome  nnfortnuiitd  temporary 
reasons  (nuch  sxn  lliu  unHvriipiiJaiii*  tyranny  of  if^oraut  and  biasKod  mlats) 
which  induced  tlit-ixi  tu  luukc  KUcb  a  cbuign  a*  would  kuvu  Uiu  doctrinu, 
while  it  left  the  fitatvmcul  of  it  more  open  tfaiiii  hvfuru  :  aud  they  probably 
thoQgtit  it  betli^r  to  ctjustilt  expudieooy  to  a  corlniu  extent  than  to  ruu  the 
rink  of  tittcb  Mu  mterfcruDco  vs  would  have  tjtkuu  tbv  iVayt-r-Book  out  of  the 
hiuids  of  the  Chorcli,  uud  uouldod  it  tu  thu  mvu|jru  failb  of  Calvioistie 
I'luritaiuJ." 

The  writer  thL^n  gocu  on  to  nu^utiun  thut  mma  eminent  divines,  suc-h 
us  Andrewi-H  and  Overall,  unted  to  ulter  the  order  jiivprio  motn,  uud 
to  express,  if  I  unrlorshuid  him  rightly,  his  regret  thut  thi^t  un- 
aathori;!ed  mode  of  redressing  what  is  conoeived  to  be  wrong  has  jujt 
been  pructiwd  since  the  last  revision.  Now,  without  stopping  to 
remark  on  the  wont  of  moderation  shown  in  speaking  of  a  course 
which,  T^'hethcr  it  was  historically  adopted  or  not,  would  have  accorded 
with  the  belief  of  many  of  the  writer's  fellow-churchmeu  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  "exceedingly  and  profanely  presumpttmus,"  I  think 
there  can  ho  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  an  illegitimate  use  of  hy]Mi- 
thens.  Wc  are  told  that  u  certain  thing  cannot  have  been  intended, 
hecanne  thp  writer  feels  that  it'  ought  not  to  have  been  intended. 
This,  it  i«  obriotu,  ran  only  be  a  legitimate  consequence  on  the  nnp- 
pooition  that  the  framers  cf  the  Litnrgy  of  1552  would  certainly  have 
agreed  with  the  writer  in  repudiating  that  interpretation  of  tbeir 
octton  which  he  deprecates.  Yet  we  know  that  Cninmer  was  one  of 
the  priocipal  agents  in  framing  that  liturgy,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
at  the  time  of  fntming  it  he  had  already,  as  Dr.  Puscy  ha^  eiprcMMwl 
it  in  his  book  on  the  Iteal  Presence,  "  gone  over  to  the  Sw!-s«  school." 
I  do  not  allege  this  fact  as  proving  that  the  alteration  mode  by  the 
framors  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  certain  way.  but  a*  showing,  that  (o 
intorprot  it  in  that  iwirLicular  way  would  not  be  in  itself  nionstroua. 
It  it)  atill  opuu  to  contend  that  Cnuimer  did  not  impreM  hi.s  own  view 
on  the  Liturgy,  but  that  can  only  bo  supported  by  an  examination 
of  the  formularj-  itself.      The  wriler,  it  is  true,  goes  on  to  give  posi- 
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live  rcasoHH  why  the  iilteration  cannot  hove  the  effect  iinpntod  to  it. 
Thp8P  T  shiill  have  rt!ib«tantiully  (o  deal  with  aftenvarcU;  tit  pi-osent, 
I  will  only  Ha_v  that  they  would  have  lost  nothiijj>  in  the  estima- 
ti(»i  of  candid  iiii-n  if  they  had  not  been  preceded  by  nn  attempt  to 
pnt  ppprmrnt--^  siiiiiTiiarily  out  of  court. 

I  procwd  l(j  tho  i-uninientary. 

The  first  note,  one  of  sevornl  im  the  title,  runs  thus: — 

"The  titio  of  this  ftfti<'»>  ill  Ihe  Prayer- Book  rvf  lS-19  was  'The  Snpper 
of  tho  Lur<).  AiJil  the  Holy  Conuniiuion,  coiumouly  called  tht)  Mass.'  It  is 
vvideut  thai  liw.  iti'foriuers  iliil  uni  sve  iiny  r^^ixon  wliy  Lhift  Mcntmeni 
KhuuJd  avi  Htill  bu  cuiiimouly  cnHed  '  tbc  luax^,'  but  tlie  iiHiiie  8i>oii  drtipped 
out  of  wsv  iLftt-^r  tlio  in  trod  ucl  ton  of  the  veniittuliii'  iuto  Divine  »cr\'icv.  Kud 
it  was  not  printi'O  n»  a  thiid  tiUu  in  1552.  oi'  in  iiuy  subsequont  Pmyor* 
CoQks." 

Tho  "  ovidonct} "  I  suppuae  Jepouds  on  the  assuuiptiou  that  the 
Reformiira,  hu\-intf  once  used  the  word  "uiaw  "  after  biTukinpr  with 
Ilomc,  are  nut  likvly  to  have  steii  any  olyection  to  it  Bubsufjueufly. 
The  raoro  ordinary  argument  would  be  that  ns  they  dropped  the 
word  thfy  saw  sumo  objecllou  to  it.  Xor  Joes  it  appt-ar  why  iha, 
mere  adoption  of  the  veruuiiitlur  in  thettervicc  should  Imve  It^  to  thai' 
(Ubum  of  the  old  uuiue.  The  word  "mass"  was,  to  alliuteiit«  und  pur- 
poseti,  u  thoroughly  veniuciihir  word,  and  i-<intinued  so.  But  it  had 
bcpomci  us»ociat«i  with  tho  ante- Reformation  Borneo,  from  which, 
rigbtly  or  wrongly,  Iho  reformed  one  was  supposed  essentially  to 
differ;  und  thi«  will  sufticiciifly  account  for  its  coming  to  bo  aban- 
doned as  a  popular  term  in  conneetion  with  the  hew  Liturgy.  It  may 
At  least  bo  Baid  that  if  tbc  framora  of  1332  had  beon  more  onxtotu 
than  tho^e  of  [ '>49  to  separnt^*  tbcmsclvea  from  tho  nntc-Rcfonnution 
mo  (whether  or  not  this*  bo  conceded  as  a  fact),  tho  abandonment  of 
tho  word  "  mass  "  irouM  have  been  as  important  a  step  in  rhat  direc- 
tion as  any  that  wim  lihcly  to  occur  to  them. 

The  nest  note  begins,  "  As  the  name  '  mass  '  was  used  nftor  the 
introduction  of  the  lleformed  office,  so  thot  of  '  Txird's  8uppcr '  was 
iisod  hcfore,"  a  fact  of  which  proofs  arc  then  addiired.  This  i»  of 
ponrse  intended  to  leave  the  notion  on  the  reader's  mind  that  the 
two  words  were  considered  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  ao  for  h  the 
iwiiies  of  the  Kcformntion  wore  concerned.  T  will  merely  a^k,  Is 
this  fair  ? 

Wo  now  come  to  a  very  important  and  indee-d  cardinal  point ; 
Ae  cnHre  omisision  of  the  word  "  altar  "  in  the  Liturgv  of  1552 
and  tho  Bubsequent  revisions.  The  fact  is  of  course  frankly  ad- 
mitted by  the  annotator,  who  ondoavonrs  to  account  for  it: — 

"The  motivo  was    tho    iiecfisslty  of   (1)  Jisalmsing  minds  of  the 

people  of  tho  fprtsg  nnd  anpcrstitionit  notions  with  reference  to  the  Iilaeha- 
rislic  soerifiec which  had  gmdimUy  grown  up  dimn^;  iho  latter 
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cciituries  of  tlit!  luediisi'nl  period,  uid  (2)  of  brlof^g  b&ck  ioto  its  due 
proiuinoiice  Hie  truth  of  tie  doclriiie  of  oominuuion.  Th«  coniwquem*- 
of  tLi»,'*  it  \%  .ii]ile<I,  "  ha«  lipeii  Qxv  pxrtiRl  obscwatiou  of  llie  sitvnficial 
itspect  of  th(^  Holy-  Euchftri^t,  and  tfav  almuHt  excluiive  couc>etitmtion  of 
poptUar  belief  oil  its  cuniuiimion  aspect. " 

Hero  it  is  implit^,  if  not  oxprcsfily  intimated,  tint  lliough  the 
Reformers  abandoned  the  wi^'d  "ullur,"  tlipy  did  hq  fur  merely  ttiin- 
[lonLry  reasons,  and  did  not  abandon  tlie  thing.  It  may  1>e  ho;  yet 
Burely  candour  ought  to  hiive  adrnitUHl  that  the  abandonment 
furniahM  a  furmidahly  strong  argument  to  th*"  Htipi>orterM  of  the 
opposite  view,  and  that  so  aerions  a  chaugo  iu  language  could  not  be 
made  without  committing  the  church  that  accepted  it.  Far  from 
allowing  this,  thu  anuotator  simply  concerns  Ijimself  to  prove,  from 
the  Bible  and  from  general  theologiual  considerations,  that  the  table 
'.%Xi  altar,  prefacing  his  argument  by  saying  that  "only  those  igno- 
;xuit  of  theology  can  maintain  that  there  is  any  contradiction  between 
tho  two."  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  many  persons  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  have  thought  otherwise,  that  tho  framera  of  the  iiiturgj* 
BOcm  to  agree  with  them,  and  that  it  ia  the  scnae  of  the  Liturg}' 
which  is  the  question  at  issue.  Two  other  statements  are  moile  with 
tho  intention  of  proving  that  the  Church  of  England  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  altar;  thot  the  Trord  \%  still  retained  throughout  in  the 
fonn,  for  the  Coronation  of  the  Kiiig»  and  Queens  of  England  in 
Wevtminster  Abbey,  and  is  used  throughout  the  oiHce  of  Institution 
of  ilinisters  into  Parishes  or  Churches,  set  forth  in  ihf  General  Con- 
vention of  the  American  branch  of  the  English  Church  in  1804  and 
ISOb.  It  iti  difiicult  to  sec  what  argument  can  be  bnsod  on  the  lan- 
guage of  a  fonuiUary  which  does  not  appear  lo  have  been  ever 
accepted  either  by  rarliamcut  or  by  Convocation,  and  which,  being 
used  only  four  or  iive  times  in  a  century,  would  naturally  escape  a 
thorough  controversial  revision,  or  on  the  words  of  a  document 
adopted  by  a  sister,  but  independent  church. 

The  next  note,  on  the  "  fair  white  linen  cloth,"  is  much  more  satis- 
factory in  ltd  mode  of  argumcniatiou,  though  its  conclusion  is,  I 
think,  a  doubtful  one.  It  remarks  justly  that  to  understand  the 
foreo  of  a  law,  we  must  understand  the  moaning  which  was  given  to 
its  words  at  the  time  when  it  was  imposed  ;  says  that  "  fayre  "  \& 
translated  "  pulcher,  venubtua,  dccorua,  boUus,"  in  the  "  I'romptorium 
Parvulorum,"  and  that  of  the  seventeen  meaning.^  assigned  to  the 
word  in  Johnson's  Dicitionary,  only  ont-,  that  answering  to 
"polcher,"  18  found  in  the  Kngliith  Bible,  the  notion  of  cleanliness 
being  e3cpr**j«*'d  by  "  clean  "  or  ■*  pure ;  "  and  concludes  that  "  a  fair 
white  liiiei!  cloth  "  must  mean  a  while  linen  eloth  rendered  beautiful 
by  ornamentation.     It  is  aomewbat  singular  that  in  examining  tho 
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use  of  the  word  in  the  Engltsk  Bible  the  niiiiotator  Rhnuld  have 
over  one  pasaage^  Zechiiriuh  iu.  H:  "Ijei  them  wt  a  fair  mitre  on 
his  head."  I  am  no  Kcbmii^t,  and  cannot  nay  what  the  furcc  of  the 
wont  in  the  ori^nnl  may  bp ;  but  when  I  tiiicl  tlie  LXX.  reudering 
KiSaptr  KoOafiaf,  the  Vttlgate  "  cidarim  inmidam,"  and  a  writer  so  un- 
likely tc  be  swayed  by  LXX.  or  Vulgate  tnidifion«  as  De  Wettc, 
"oincn  reinen  Bund,"  I  can  have  little  doubt  what  oar  trandators 
Tneont.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  an  annotator  trained  in  a  stricter 
■^l^cl  of  interpretation  would  hnve  s<*I'«!ted,  as  erncial  instances  of 
fwliw  of  "fair,"  passages  where  it  might  conceivably  mean  "  cl«in," 
Tjut  as  a  matter  of  fast  doci  not,  not  oombinations  like  "fair  colonrs  " 
and  "  fair  jewel*,"  where  the  meaning  "clean"  is  out  of  the  <juestion. 
No  one  doubts  that  "  fair"  ean  mean  "beautiftil,"  and  in  connccti«m 
with  colours  and  jewels  it  can  scarcely  mean  anything  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  sack  an  annotator  wonid  probably  have  romarkod  that 
"fair"  in  thft  irixtccnth  centurj*  as  well  as  onr  own  day  was  con- 
stantly used  in  antithesis  to  "  darfc,"  so  that  "  fair  white  "  may  well 
be  an  intensified  expression  like  "spotless  white;"  and  again,  that  it 
has  also  been  for  centuries  contrasted  with  "  foul,"  which  then,  ag 
now,  had  a  technical  sense  in  connection  with  linen.  I  am  onlyindi- 
1HI*rnFg  surh  considerations  as  hajipen  tn  occur  to  me,  and  such  •• 
^tnffl  have  been  in  place,  in  default  of  better,  in  commenting  on.j 
an  ancient  author;  but  of  cotirse  what  ia  wantisd  is  to  adduoo  pa»*j 
Si^ea  from  authors  of  the  sixteenth  eontun,'  where  the  words  "fair I 
trbite  "  aro  found  together,  especially  in  connection  with  an  article 
like  linen  ;  and  the  only  book  which  is  at  hand  to  supply  the  defects 
of  my  reading,  Clarke's  "  Concordance  to  Sliakspeare,"  fumishea  rao 
with  none  sach.* 

Passing  over  one  or  two  other  notw  on  Uie  rabric,  where  the  ex- 
pression "  north  hide  "  is  made  tliR  ocraision  for  introelncing  facta  and; 
directions  nbrntt  altar  curtains,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  oommen*' 
tary  on  the  early  part  of  the  Communion  Service,  in  which,  as  wna  to 
be  exported,  not  much  controvertible  matter  occurs,  I  come  to  the 
Offertory.  Here  the  annotator  quotes  the  rubric  of  I'HO,  which 
runs  as  followa: — 

"Then  sball  the  minister  take  so  uiui^h  bread  umI  wine  as  shall 
for  the  persons  nppoiiitcd  to  rcciiive  the  Holy  Commnuion,  laying  the  bread ^ 
upon  the  eorpoTOB,  or  else  in  th*  piitcn,  or  in  some  olhtT  comely  thing 
prcpMcd  for  that  purpose  ;  and  patting  the  wiue  into  ihv  ckalko,  or  visa 


*  Since  vritinff  the  above,  I  hsvo  not  mth  n  pa^nife  which  conSrms  oda  of  my  biit- 
tnuM.  (jnimn  KliutMtfa,  in  ■  ]ett«r  to  Pwksr  ml  dUuib  dat«d  Jun.  iS.  1900-1,  qtmlts 
of  "  thu  unclaan.  or  iiii;lif(«iit  oinler  tad  span-kvtfiag  of  the  houso  of  p»y«r  .  .  .  .  bf 
kppoisiJDg  tuuuoet  and  luueemly  tablui  with  foiil  dotha  for  tho  cominaiuotl  of  tba 
Bacnuii(^nt«."  (CorreapondeDCA  of  Paifccr,  PBrktr  Socioty,  ji.  133.} 
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in  wimo  fair  nr  eoavenioDt  rop  pn'iNired  for  tJbnt  iiw  (if  tba  cbatico  will  not 
xerve).  pvttiit^  tberuto  11  lil-tlo  piirti  uad  cleuii  uralvr,  and  setting  both  tbe 
brsnd  antl  winv  upon  tbu  rIIat.  ' 

He  then  proceeds ; — 

*'Tliu  Bubalituee  of  tkii)  rtibriL*  ta  ralaineJ  in  \}at  vrfaicb  immiKliaioly 
{vrecoiiiH  tilt)  PmyLT  fur  tliv  Churcli  Militiiut,  and  \\a  Bigmfieiairu  wim 
Ut!ij;l)tuJi(;il  in  tlit;  roviHioii  nf  Uifll  by  Lbo  iutrorluc-Uon  of  the  w»nl  '  uMa- 
tiuuB  '  into  thut,  pntycr.  TIh>.  nibrir  and  thiii  wonls  of  the  jimyar  togotlier 
now  |i,'ix'(i  tn  onr  I.itnri^-  a*  ooiiiplcto  nn  obbtion  of  thp  elements  as  is  found 
in  the  iindi'iit  oHiccs." 

STow,  considering  that  the  exiitting  i-ubric  merely  sq)**,  "  And 
when  there  is  a  eommunion,  the  pncAt  aholl  then  place  on  the  tabic 
so  much  bread  and  wine  us  lie  shall  ihint  suffici<:nt,"  we  may  fairly 
argiie  that  whatever  upcclul  signifieftucu  there  may  be  In  Its  words  ia 
due,  not  to  the  words  them.-ielvi-s,  but  to  the  prayer  which  foUowa 
them.  It  would  he  perfectly  oixm  to  :l  chui-eh  which  knew  nothing 
of  any  sJicrificial  doctrine  to  diretrt  that  the  elements  jthoiild  be  placed 
on  the  tftblo  by  the  priejit,  and  at  that  particular  time  of  the  serrice. 
The  fact  that  fi-om  1552  to  16^1  no  direction  existed  on  the  subject, 
doe*  not  tihow  that  the  direction  had  any  higher  object  than  decency 
or  HUpposed  convenience.  Hicke-^,  who  agrees  with  the  annotator  in 
bia  vifw  of  it-*  significance,  coniplnins  that  it  tad  been  "  almost  neTcr 
observed  In  cathedral  or  paroehiul  ehurehcs:"  "T  »ay  almost  never, 
because  I  never  knew  ur  liuurd  but  of  two  or  three  peruuns,  which  is  a 
very  saxaXl  umuber,  who  uhHOrvctl  it ;  "  u  fact  seant'ly  to  be  ai-eounted 
for,  if  it  had  beun  ri'vugni^d  fruni  the  fii'Ht  a»  hiiviug  a  dcx-trinal  bear- 
ing. The  meaning  of  the  winil  "  ohlutioiiH  "  ia  cerljiinly  u  very  difficult 
and  doubtful  i|ueMtioa.  Nii  one  can  deny  that,  tftken  in  oonnectiou 
with  liturgical  historj',  the  woni  itself  natundly  miggesta  the  notion 
of  an  ufitiring  of  the  elemeutti;  nor  would  I  wiali  tu  givu  anything 
ehort  of  its  diK'  weight  to  the  eonsidenilion  that  the  Caroliau  dlviuca 
who  inlrodnccd  it  are  likely  to  have  wiidiiMl  to  enforce  that  view. 
Tet  titers  ts  at  leoat  equal  foreej  I  think,  in  the  oonaideratiims 
iulduced  by  Canon  Kobertson  ("  How  shall  wo  Conform  to  tho 
Uturgy?"  pp.  3l>t»,  foLL,  second  edition),*  that  tho  distiucilion 
betwif  a  uliuM  for  tlio  poor  and  offcrii^^  for  church  purpose^  wan  a 
common  one  in  the  aeTcnteontU  century,  and  that  other  altemllon* 

•  To  Qw  hiiHinpM  thrw  qtietod  wM  BNhop'WRn'aOrdcn  iind  IMrovtioDs,  No.  XVIIL 
(CbitlnT'.'U'a  "JVpvttivntM'v  Aanala,"  nd.ti.  p.  2ii&>r  "XlintUiv  holy  oblKtiniw,  in  nuch. 
pl«t»a  wltoa  il  [iluwL'tlt  tiod  dL  hji.^'  tiaui  to  put  into  Itur  1muu1»  of  Hia  pnojili!  hy  Unit 
lioljr  action  to  atUo»>»Ie<l«B  Ilia  f-ift  .if  »U  thny  iiaxi!  to  ihvm,  and  their  tenm-o  of  nil 
frixn  HiiJi,  iind  thnir  rfebt  "f  all  to  llim,  b*  rwnived  by  tlic  inini»t«r  stondinrr  hftfof* 
the  t«btc  at  thoir  i^omliiii  op  to  mulca  Ihn  anJd  otiUtion,  ami  then  b^  him  ta  be  nmc^ 
ontly  pNBBStcd  b«fi)n  tiw  LMd.  uut  »A  up'>n  tlin  table  tiU  llic  scnko  Ih  uiiIhI.* 
Wivn  wu  OB  iutimato  triead  of  I^od,  vid  in  p'-rrocl  uoconbuMN  vilfa  him.  u  Dr.  Cwd- 
v«U  anyi,  {n  Duttton  of  &itl)  on4  dtwipUne, 
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corrcspoTiding  to  this  distinction  were  made  by  the  name  Caroline 
revisers  in  scvernl  of  the  nibries.  It  might  be  added  that  had 
Encharii>tic  oblation  been  intended,  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be 
made  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the  prayer,  though  to  this  it  may 
be  reph'ed  that  the  reviwrs,  nnder  all  the  circumstances,  would 
naturally  be  cont+mt  with  a  miniiuimi  of  alteration.  On  the  whole, 
it  ia  perhaps  safest  to  conclude  with  Canon  Robertson  that  both 
wnso-**  were  Intended,  if  indeed  it  be  not  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
u  wurd  Wiis  clio»eD  in  which  \'arious  parties  might  urnte,  though 
attiu.'hiug  diifL-^rent  senses  to  it.  It  is  scarcely  necctwary  to  obiserve 
that,  even  ii'  Eut-haristic  oblations  alone  bo  intended,  this  does  not 
close  the  que><tioii  <if  doctriue,  tLn  many  pertioiis  not  agreeing  witli 
tho  uunotators  in  their  full  »acrilicial  view  have  neverthelG«8  held 
that  the  elecaents  may  be  ofTenKl  to  Qod  an  His  giSts,  I  will  only 
add  an  expreswiuu  of  regret  that  uo  truce  of  any  attempt  to  compare 
ButugouiBtic  views  on  this  very  dilficult  point  should  be  fuuud  in  the 
notes  bcfure  u*". 

The  iiGxi  note  I  have  to  notice  is  that  which  dcuU  with  the  com- 
memoration uf  the  faithful  departed  at  the  end  of  the  Church  Mili- 
tant Prayer.  Tlif  uunotator  first  says; — "In  commemoraUng  tlu- 
ile[]urted  at  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Church 
of  ICngland  simply  does  as  every  known  church  has  done  from  tbe 
earliest  age  in  which  its  liturgical  cutrtoms  can  be  traced.''  He  then 
(|uotc8  or  refers  to  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Jame.-*,  St.  Mark,  St.  Clement, 
and  St.  Chrysostom,  in  each  of  which  prayers  arc  distinctly  made 
fijT  the  dead.     He  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  It  will  llins  be  flcen  how  great  a  deviation  it  would  be  from  primitive 
Christinnity  to  omit  all  metitiim  of  the  deceased  niemberH  of  Christ,  at  the 
tiiui!  when  i-filebralinj^  tho  great  Hacramctit  of  love  by  which  the  whole 
fhiirch  ia  boiicli-d  toffether.  And  it  must  be  <'0ii9id«rc*I  fia  a  greiit  matter 
fer  tbankfuEneHs  tbnt  iit  all  Uin  nR8imIt8  inftfl«  oii  the  Iiitnr>{y  of  th«  Church 
ol'  tinffland  by  persoits  hnldin^  a  more  nieH!p*e  holi«r  in  tbin^  unfleeu,  the 
pi-nrideac«  of  Giid  has  p^tl8er^'^ld  th«  iiniycr  for  the  whnle  C^urcli,  departed 
a«  well  as  tiviiit^,  in  lh«  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant." 

The  meaning  of  these  sentences,  as  may  be  gathered  by  ctmipaiing 
them  vrith  a  posaago  in  the  Introduction,  p.  IdtJ,  is  this:  The 
mention  of  the  dead  is  made  in  the  sentence  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer,  where  wo  blcM  God's  name  for  the  departed,  and  pray  that  wo 
may  follow  their  good  examplesi ;  but  tbis  if,  linked  on  to  the  actual 
prayers  for  the  dead  contained  in  the  earlier  Liturgies,  by  the  expression 
occurring  afterwards  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Prayer  of  Ohla- 
I  tion  (the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  is  mentioned  by  mistake). 

"  that we  and  all  Thy  whole  Church  may  obtain  remission 

of  our  sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  His  pa-wion."    In  the  note  ou 
llie  ptt«*age  in  the  Prayer  of  Ohhition  it  is  said  : — 
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"'Hu  double  BQppliratioti  Li  here  to  lie  notiri^tl.  TLe  pmyt'i'  is  lliat  (1) 
tri'  Hud  (2)  all  Thj/  whoi''  <  hurrh^  and  it  ih  nlso  that  no  may  nbtuiii  remiitsion 
of  i}ur  KJua,  imd  tbiit  nil  Thy  wbol«  Church  mnv  rectrivc  ull  uther  hfnejiis  of 
His  passion.  Ttie  latter  pbriiKc  looks  towards  the  uncicnt  tb«or)'  of  tht- 
(!harch,  that  the  blessed  sarrnment  was  of  use  to  the  dcpitrted  as  well  as  to 
tho  livinfi;.  It  itt  n  general  term  usee!  by  men  who  wore  fcnrful  of  losing  all 
stich  eouitncuioriition,  if  uiscrt»d  broadly  and  openly,  hut  yet  feared  lert  no 
gate  ithuiild  hfi  loft  open  by  which  the  intontloti  of  sacb  commemoration 
conld  enter." 

Now,  if  the  two  prayorB  ore  to  be  taken  in  connection  with-eacb 
other,  there  is  one  important  point  to  bo  noted.  In  lo4J)  the  l*rnycr 
for  t!ie  Whole  Stole  of  Christ's  Church  was  not  limited  to  the  Uhnrch 
militont  on  earth,  but  contained  petitions  for  the  dead  as  woU  as  for 
the  liWng.  This  fact  would  naturoUv  govern  the  sonso  of  the  words, 
•'  Thy  whole  Church,"  occurring  in  the  Prayer  of  Oblation.  But 
■with  the  alteration  in  tho  Prayer  for  the  Whole  State  of  Christ's 
Church  the  ca.se  is  altered.  The  sense  of  tho  words  in  tho  Prayer  of 
ObUtiou,  if  not  governed  differently,  is  at  any  rate  left  unjfoverncd. 
lu  themselves  the  words  ■'  whole  Church  '*  have  no  determinate 
meaning.  "WTicther  they  are  taken  in  tie  widest  pos^^iblc  sense,  or 
in  a  more  or  less  restricted  one,  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
cose.  In  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  where  they 
occur  three  times,*  their  sense  is  more  or  lesa  re-itricted.  The 
question,  then,  whether  or  not  in  the  Prayer  of  <.)blation  thoy  apply 
to  the  dead,  depends  on  the  previous  4Uc>tion  whether  tho  uso  of 
tho  Church  ol'  England  recognises  prayers  for  tho  dead.  Tboy  do  not 
interpret  that  use,  but  are  interpreted  by  il.  ilcantimo  it  is  curious 
that  tho  nnuotators,  who  refer  in  their  Introduction  to  the  words  in 
the  I'rayer  for  the  Sovereign,  "  have  mercy  on  the  whole  Church," 
do  not  quote  a  passage  from  another  prayer  where  tho  parallel  is 
more  complete,  the  conclusion  of  the  Prayer  fur  thu  Parliament.  That 
prayer,  as  w.  »hown  in  the  first  part  of  Ute  present  work,  is  based,  an 
a  fast-day  prayer,  pcrlmjw  by  Laud,  where,  ob  in  our  fonn,  "  these 
and  nil  other  neecH&aries  "  are  asked  "  for  ihcm,  for  us,  and  Thy  wholr 
Church."  Laud's  private  opinions  of  course  arc  of  no  value  in 
authoritative  intfr]>rftatioii ;  but  if  lie  was  the  author  of  the  VoiA- 
day  Prayer,  it  is  likely  enough  that  ho  iutendt-d  hiti  words  to  convey 
a  sense  which,  m  the  annotator  shows,  Cosin,  following  Andrevcii, 
wished  to  fix  on  the  word.s  now  in  question.  Rut  whether  or  not 
this  twnsH  be  under  the  circiiinHtanWH  im  admissible  one  in  the  ]}tc- 
sent  cane,  it  ie,  as  the  annotator  allows  rather  Intent  than  patent  in 
the  words  as  the}*  stimd  in  the  present  service* ;  and  it  is  rather 
Burprising  that  the  writer  of  the  Introduction  lo  the  Liturgy,  taking 
this  [Kissage  in  connection  with  that  in  the  Prayer  for  tho  Church 
^Militant,  shonld  »ay  that  "  if  the  language  used  !b  more  concise  than 
•  Acta  XV.  •li;  Wtaa.  \vi.  :!3;  1  Cor.  siv.  •li. 
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Ibnncrly,"  when  the  dead  wcro  diHtiuctly  prayed  for,  "  it  aumot   be 
H  lid  to  bo  IcM  comprohoasire." 

Tho  Exhortations  open  the  (lueRtion  whether  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  conteiuphite  frequent  or  infrequent  coinmunioas. 
So  for  BA  cathedrals,  coUfj^iule  ohunjhe^,  aiid  iHiIhrges  f^,  the  question 
is  nettled  by  the  rubric  ul  the  end  of  the  (Vniununion  Ser\'ice,  vhich 
enjoinB  celebration  at  least  every  Bunday.  The  writer  of  tho  Intro- 
ductiott  g«K>s  fiirlht-r,  and  (it.  is  difHciiIl  to  suy  oil  what  evtdeure, 
except  thtf  practiro  of  the  miri'furinwl  Church  find  eomo  notieea  in 
the Liturgj- of  1  .'i4rt) pronounces  "regular  Sunday  celehnitiona  of  the 
Holy  Communion  "  to  I»  "  the  undoubted  nde  for  orery  Cliureh." 
The  annotator  admits  that  "  the  tone  oi  the  rubric  and  the  Exhorta- 
tions in  plainly  fitted  to  a  time  of  infrequent  communions,"  but  con- 
tends that  this  probably  was  owint»  to  temporary  rensons.  There  in 
more  plausibiliti,*  in  this  argument  here  than  in  other  cases  where  tt 
H  Bpptted  to  prove  that  the  trnmers  of  the  Liturgy  held  doctrines 
the  expression  of  which  ther  chouc  to  omit,  as  the  rubric!^  at  the  end 
of  the  service  eridcntlv  imply  ihat  what  the  framers  feared  was  the 
paucity  of  communicants.  Yet  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  view 
had  not  been  enforced  bv  a  qwestionable  piece  of  intei-pretation. 
"  The  rubric  does  not  seem  to  enjoin  their  con^rtant  Uiw,  but  to 
require  thM  form  of  exhortation  to  be  used  at  those  times  when  the 
minister  thinks  it  necc-^ary  to  '  give  warning,'  thai  i*,  to  exhort  his 
people,  rcRi^ecting  '  the  celebration  oi'  the  Holy  Cominuniou.'"  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  an  ordinary  reoder  that  "  to  give 
warning  "is  likely  to  mean  anything  else  than  "  to  give  notice ; " 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  a  student  of  Shoktipcare,  he  will  know  that 
the  expression  in  this  sense  was  as  familiar  in  tho  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  eenturics  as  it  is  now.  Yet  this  Benso  is  not  even  named 
in  the  note.  Turning  back,  however,  ti»  a  note  on  the  earlier  rubric 
before  the  sermon,  I  find  the  wtuxl  "  warning  "  quoted  apparently  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  so  that  thciT  may  be  n  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
matter  between  the  annatatorn  tUeuisflvef. 

In  the  note  on  the  Prayer  of  Tfumble  Aecees  the  hypothesis  of 
'*  some  temporary  influencL'  or  danger  "  is  again  employed  to  accoant 
for  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  prayer,  which  the  annotator,  in 
common  with  Ari!dibi»hop  Laud,  whom  he  quotm,  appears  to  regret. 
My  chief  object,  however,  in  referring  to  this  prayer,  is  to  make  an 
admission  which,  it  sepmn  to  nie,  candour  i-cquire-s,  though  the  anno- 
tator himself  h««  forljome  to  claim  it  cxplicitlv.  1  believe  it  to  bo 
the  one  part  of  otir  present  Communion  Office  where  wonis  occur- 
which,  understiriifl  in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense,  not  only  admit, 
hot  assert  tho  doctrine  of  an  objective  presence.  When  we  pray  that 
we  muv  "w  eat  the  flesh  of  Clirist  and  drink  His  blood  that  our 
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ginfnl  boe^i^s  may  be  mado  puro  anrl  onr  souIb  wiuhed,"  we  neopjwiiriljr 
imply  that  we  might  oat  the  flesh  and  drink  thp  blood  -with  u 
different  resnlt  We  imply,  in  short,  what  is  contended  for  by  Arch- 
deacon DenI«on  and  Dr.  Pnaey  with  rofcrcnc*  to  the  Twenty-ninth 
Article.  And  this  was  donbllew  the  intention  of  the  original  author* 
of  the  prayer,  which  i^  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  Liturgy 
of  I54fl.  WTjy  the  i-eviaers  of  155tJ,  altering  the  prayer  in  one  or 
t-wo  TCrhol  pointu,  left  it  intact  in  this  res^pevt,  though  in  other  parta 
of  the  w.'r\'ioo  they  iwein  to  have  wished  to  rumuvo  the  trace*  of 
the  doctriiie  in  question,  is  a  point  uu  which  I  do  nut  wuk  to  offer  an 
hypotheniM.  It  is  of  more  iiu|}ortttnce  to  estimutc  what  cousequenoea 
arc  involved  iu  the  admiwtion  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  feel  bound  to 
make.  That  the  more  detinite  and  du^mutio  part  of  thu  formularies 
ought  to  interpret  (for  purpoHcs  of  church  conformity)  (ho  less  definite 
and  dogmatic  seems  only  i-t>a.'«(>ii»ble.  though  I  am  of  uourse  aware 
that  it  has  been  much  qitefdioned.  Looking  to  Art.  XXIX.,  I  will 
only  any,  without  entering  into  the  question  iu  detail,  for  which  thia 
is  haj-dly  the  place,  that  its  nuturul  meaning  seems  to  me  to  deny 
that  our  Lord  is  praient  in  the  elements  to  the  good  and  the  wicked 
alike.  On  fhc  other  hand,  apart  from  controversy,  there  appcare  to 
me  nothing  in  the  words  of  the  prayer  whinh  need  jar  on  the  feelings 
of  a  wornbipper  who  believes  1hat  the  prew^nce  is  conHned  to  tiie 
faithful.  "  liPX  Kupplioandi,  Iot  eredendi,"  no  far  aa  it  is  true,  iniroly 
applies  in  the  genersil  character  of  our  prayers,  not  to  the  logical 
implication  of  each  expression.  Still,  whi-u  a  dogmatic  itauoia  raised, 
I  feci  that  the  words  I  itpeak  of  ought  to  be  aLlowc<l  their  full  weight 
in  determining  what  is  the  mind  of  the  CJhurch  of  Kngiiuid  on  the 
ifubjeot ;  nnr  should  I  think  it  jnst  if  a  divine  of  on  opp<witr  school 
to  that  of  the  annotators  were  simply  to  dismiM  the  question  by 

ring  that  the  words  wpre  doubtless  retained  nmrely  for  temporary 
ions,  and  that  consequently  they  need  not  he  taken  inl:o  uirrnunt 
in  forming  a  ooncluftion.  If  we  wish  (as  for  purpojieg  of  church 
conformity  we  must  wish)  to  form  a  conceptinn  of  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  En;Innd  on  a  given  point,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  which  of  two  apparently  antagonistic  atntc- 
meutH  muat  give  wuy  to  the  other ;  but  it  is  not  the  leas  incumbent 
on  U8,  before  making  the  decision,  to  give  each  its  distinct  force,  as 
explained  accordiug  to  the  natural  rules  of  language. 

"With  regard  to  the  jireeiw  force  of  the  wordd  used  by  the  priest 
in  dcliveriug  the  elements,  th(>re  will  of  courco  b<.-  difference  of  opinion, 
according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  act  of  oooseeration. 
The  eftect  of  the  Kubntitntion  of  the  words  "  take  aud  eat,"  Jcc,  for 
"the  Body,"  &v.,  made  by  the  reviaera  of  1-v-W,  cuu  scarcely  bo 
misundenstood.     The  Klizabelhan  Reformers  joined  the  two  forms  of 
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deliTery  together,  for  which  they  are  commended  by  L'Estnmge, 
whom  the  annotator  quotoo,  and  apparently  by  the  annotator  him- 
self. But  it  will  hardly  bo  contended  that  the  eombipntion  doe*  not 
leave  it  open  to  those  whose  oonvictiooii  so  require  to  understand 
ihe  fii^it  part  of  the  words  of  delivery  as  a  prayer  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  olementa  about  U>  be  received  the  spiritual  blessing  of 
eommimlon  may  be  conferred,  without  being  committed  to  any  belief 
in  a  change  having  passed  on  the  elemenU  by  virtue  of  the  prayer 
of  couwcrution.  Wo  must  remember,  what  the  aunotator  does  not 
bring  out  with  tsufficieut  definitencNS  in  his  text  and  notes,  though  by 
printing  the  Uturgy  of  lo-li)  in  an  Appendix  be  enables  the  reader 
to  verity  the  matter,  that  the  most  impui-taut  words  in  the  prayer  of 
uonsocration  do  not  ntand  now  as  they  did  in  1049.  Then  the  prayer 
was  that  the  bread  and  wine  might  be  sanctified  90  as  to  become  to 
the  recipients  the  IJody  and  iJlood  ;  now  it  is  that  the  congregation, 
receiring  the  bread  and  wine,  may  be  partakers  of  the  Body  and 
iUood,  words  which,  it  i»  evident,  admit  a  wider  latitude  of  dog> 
matic  belief. 

I  now  come  to  one  or  two  noteif  on  minor  points. 

The  direction  in  the  rubric  to  deliver  the  elements  to  the  people 
*'  in  order  "  is  explained :  "  i.r.,  tirst  to  the  men  and  then  to  the 
women,  according  to  the  practico  in  the  bcst-orderwl  chnrchcfl." 
This  is  an  cndeuvour,  of  which  thern  iire  mnny  in  the  book,  to  com- 
bine the  office  of  a  Dirertonum  with  that  of  a  Commentarj',  »  union 
of  functions  which  I  think  does  not  conduce  to  scrupnlou.i  care  in 
commenting.  So  the  words  "  in  their  hnnris "  arc  explained  in 
accordance  with  a  direction  of  St,  Cyril,  that  the  bread  \a  to  be  taken, 
not  in  the  fingers,  but  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand ;  no  mention 
being  made  of  the  fact,  which  a  commentator  would  naturally  hdve 
thought  moi-o  germain  to  his  province,  that  the  words  arc  a  .-subflti- 
tute  for  a  direction  in  a  rubric  of  1549,  according  to  which  the  com- 
municants were  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  bo<ly  in  their 
mouths. 

In  commenting  on  the  direction  to  *'  place  what  reranineth  of  the 
consecrated  elements  reverently  on  the  Lord's  table,''  the  annotator 
argues  that  the  word  "  reverently,"  occurring  as  it  does  among  a 
number  of  rubrics  which  have  btH*u  greatly  cut  down  from  their 
original  fulness,  must  point  to  u  belief  in  an  actual  change  of  the 
elomeut-5.  "  Were  the  elements  sacred  only  so  fur  as  they  were  par- 
taken of,  (here  could  be  no  reason  for  specially  dii-octiug  the  priest 
to  pUiue  what  remaiueth  retetxnU^  on  the  Lord's  table,  for  no  more 
reverence  to  Ibem  would  be  needo<l  than  that  respect  which  is  shown 
for  crerything  used  ut  the  Holy  Communion."  1  should  have  thought 
that  a  church  just  emerging  from  the  Puritua  period  (the  rubric  wiui'| 
added  iu  1661}  might  nuturally  have  u.sed  the  word  without  necca- 
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sarily  inipl)*in;;  auy  such  i'urthor  nicuuing  iia  is  suppoaod.  The  tmno- 
fator  himself  in  the  Appendix  i-eprinta  tlin  Prz-sbyteriau  Office  with 
rcluctauce,  callin™  it  a  *'  pi-csuniptuous  and  irreverent  pnrody  oi  the 
Liturf^y ; "  and  whether  or  not  the  Caroline  bishops  would  have 
expres3od  therasclvca  as  strong-lv  about  thnt  paHicular  form  of  ritual, 
they  mutit  have  been  cognizant  of  much  undouhteil  irreverence  which 
might  well  call  for  a  single  word  of  warning  oven  from  men  dispo«cd 
1o  bo  sparing  in  their  injunctioui. 

I  have  already  odvertod  to  the  remarks  in  the  Introduction  on  the 
alteration  of  the  position  of  the  Prayer  of  Oblation.     It  ia  now  time 
to  speak  of  that    part    of  the  argument  which    depends   Bot    on 
general  presumption,  hut  on  a  consideration  of   the  iicr\-iec  itself. 
The  first  assertion  in  the  Introduction,  that  the  act  of  consecration, 
apart  froui  any  <-xprc»!<  words  of  ohlution,  \n  itself  an  act  of  sacrifice, 
is  felt  by  the annotator  not  to  be  absolutely  conclusive:  in  fact,  it 
begs  the  question.     A   further  reajton  for  regarding  the   t^copc  of 
the  prayer  aa  not  nuhstjintiully  altcr^'d  by  its  change  of  position  i« 
that  the  reiniiinder  of  the  consctratcd  plemrntsha.s  just  been  replaced 
on  the  table,  so  that  of  them  at  any  rate  ati  oblation  may  be  made.* 
Yet,  to  one  looking  at  the  question  dispassionately,  it  would  aeem 
strange  that  ii  church  that  wished  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  Eucha- 
riMtic  oblation  should  nolemnly  offer,  not  the  elements  as  a  whole, 
'but  lliat  part  of  them  which  may  happen  to  be  left  over  in  the  event 
of  the  priest  having  consecrated  more  thou  is  suiBcient.  Accordingly, 
I  the  chuiigo  is  regretted ;  and  wo  arc  told,  as  in  the  Preface,  that 
Bi-shop  Overall  disi-egarded  if,  and  Bishop  Oosin  thought  it  accidental. 
[Thisla.st  KUppoaitiou  ihc  aimotator  rcgurd^i  witli  some  favour,  though 
it  would  8num  in  the  lu^t  degree  unlikely  that  the  revisers  of  1552, 
or  any  other  ]>criod,  would  uct|uiciico,  lu  n  matter  of  nuch  im]iorl«nco, 
in  what  they  uiu.st  hiivo  known  to  be  a  printer's  on-or-f     Would  not 
a  CBinmcututor  on  an  onlinary  text  have  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  mention  that  them  wuis  another  intei-prutalion  which  at  any  mte 
had  tho  merit  of  taking  the  prayer  as  it  atandH,  to  the  effoct  that 
by  thu  KuchariKtic  >;acrilici;  ik  meant  the  whole  net  of  worship,  and 
by  the  oblation  an  ybluticui  nf  ourselves?    Ti  ts  not  pretendeil  that 
this  would  have  exbauHitsd  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  wero 
originally  uwd  in  tho  Liturgy  of  1049;  hut  the  question  is  whether 
tlie  chjingo  in  the  pntntion  of  tho  prayw  does  not  naturally  limit  and 
,  modify  the  meaning. 

I  have  now  only  to  mjtice  the  note  about,  the  Declaration  on 
Kneeling.     It  lays  stress,  jiwtly  enough,  on  the  fact  that  the  revisers 

*  1  h«vo  Lilfcn  Ibis  nrgumonl  mi  ii  sImdiIi  Ui  tlii-  IntjviluLtion;  wbetiiur  it  »  ciuJte 
idcmimlwiLhUuilinUu)  nAt<%  which  i*«<imrwhatli'm  drjtJniU.lycxpiciMed,  lum  nut  muk. 

t  Wis  know  lui  B  tJirt  thit  IVsmmor  win  onlt-rwi  to  canvtt  fiiich  prfntcr'a  «rrora  ta 
iwtaally  wuiunHl.     (Intivdac-liua  lo  "  AiuioUtt-d  i'myur-liuolii"  p>  31.) 
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of  lUGl,  iu  roviviug  it  after  u  ccutur^v  uf  duusu,  did  m  with  a  cLange 
in  tlju  wording  of  ouo  part,  '''  cor|xinil  pitscncc  "  bt^ing^  sulwtituted 
for  "  real  uud  essential  }>rci>eucc."  I  quite  ugrcc  with  Dr.  PiiBey*' 
that  "  it  in  It  pamdux  to  bay  that  while  the  refonocnt  uf  the  nibna 
dtJibontti-ly  ejectiMl  what  it«  framerti  deliboratuly  inserted,  it  ti>  ail 
uue  iu>  i{  tliey  hud  not  ejected  it  and  uubtititutcd  another  word  : " 
that  indeed  is  pi-eeisuly  what  I  have  hum  urgiug  tliruughout  with 
roEpect  to  thcchangi'K  intrcduoi;d  iu  the  succeseive  revisions.  Tho 
change  of  the  wi>rd»  no  doubt  removes  the  denial  of  a  real  and  essential 
prespuee.  Wlw-lher  it  nffectrt  the  declaratiou  in  any  v>-uy  is  a  different 
q^uestioii.  Fur  we  urt-  told  in  tho  declaration  not  only  what  kneeling; 
does  not  import,  but  what  it  does  import.  The  order  tii  kneel,  it  U 
naid,  "  ia  well  meant,  fur  a  signiticattou  of  our  humble  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  benctits  therein"  (in  the  sacrament)  "  given 
to  all  worthy  receivers,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  such  profanation  and 
disorder  in  the  Holy  Communion  att  might  otherwise  ensue."  This, 
however,  touehcs  a  question  which  the  annotutor  does  not  raise,  the 
question  of  Euchoristic  adoration.  Meanwhile  1  would  only  observe 
that  in  acccpiing  Mr.  I'(irr}''s  view  that  the  original  dcdnration  of 
J  052  was  probably  intended  merely  as  a  protest  against  the  doctrine 
of  transubstontiation,  and  the  low  notion  of  a  ciimid  presence  which 
had  come  to  be  the  intei'pretation  loo  commonly  put  on  the  phrase 
"  real  and  essential  presence/"  the  :uiuotator  differ.1  from  Dr.  Pusey, 
who  Bays,t  "  They  who  first  £ram(;(l  the  henteucu  mouldwl  it  eareiullj 
to  eselude  llie  Ilea)  Prenence  altogethi.T." 

1  have  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  radical  fault  of  thie  com- 
mcntar}'  is  its  having  been  written  under  the  inilueuce  of  a  theoiT, 
that  theory  being  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Kucharistic  docti'iue, 
OS  contained  in  the  present  Liturgy,  with  that  of  its  various  prode- 
ccHSors.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  we  huve  distinct  wamut  for 
assuming  this  identity  ut  tho  verj-  point  where  the  breach  of  con- 
tinuity has  been  alleged  to  be  most  patent,  the  substitution  of  the 
Liturgy  uf  15^J2  for  that  of  Ibi^K  The  Act  of  Parliament  establishing 
£dward*s  iSecoud  Prayer- Book  declares  the  first  to  be  "  a  very  godly 
oi'dcr,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  primitive  Chxirch,  very 
comfortable  to  all  Christian  people  dcsiiing  to  live  in  Chruttian  con- 
versation, and  most  protitable  to  the  state  of  this  rcolni ; "  and  speaks 
of  the  doubts  ulxiut  the  manucr  of  using  it  as  having  arisen  "  rather 
bv  the  curio-sitv  of  tUn  ministers  and  raistakers  than  of  auv  other 
vorthy  cause."  Such  an  argument,  however,  if  it  pravcs  anything, 
proves  too  much.  The  KUy-abcthon  Act  of  Uaifonuity  endorses  the 
Second  Pniyer-liook  of  Kdwai-d,  minimizing  the  changes  made  in  it, 
and  -laving  in  particular  of  the  Utiirgy  that  two  sentences  only  are 
added  :  but  would  it  he  fair  to  contend  fi'om  this  mode  of  ^>eech  that 
•  "  Ileal  Presence  tho  D(>ctnnc  of  Enffluh  Chnndi."  p.  3Z3.  t  VM. 
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I  tlie  Iwo  «enteiic€«  ia  question,  those  added  in  the  form  of  the  delivery 
!  oi'  the  elements,  are  of  no  importinre  ?     If  it  be  snid  that  the  worilB 
I  in  Kdward's  Act  of  TJnifonnity  are  stronger,  it  may  be  replied  thiit 
the  charges  then  made  were  Tiiiich  more  extenstTe.     "  Qui  s'excaw, 
'  the  Parliament  which  issued  the  Second  Book  was  the 
that  had  iBniicd  the  First  Itook,  and  it   would  Jtcarcely  hiiTO 
fproclaimed  the  fact  that  the  two  books  seriously  differed  froui  each 
[other.     Besides,  the  argument  is  two-edged  ;  while  some  uw  it  to 
[proTO  that  the  Secund  Book  meuiis  no  Ics^  thuu  the  Fint,  others  use 
it  to  prove  that  the  First  Book  mcauii  uo  more  than  the  iSecond. 
whieh  is  indeed  «iid  iu  this  vcr}'  Act  of  Pwllameut  ty  "  cxphtin  and 
make  it  iully  pL-rlect."*     After  all,  the  cjuestiun  i«  not  what  mav  he- 
inferred  about  tho  uLeauiug  of"  our  formularies  froiu  the  brief  and 
general  words  of  uu  Act  of  Parliixmenl,  but  what   the  funnuluries, 
natonJly  interpreted,  witness  about  theiiiBolvcs.    \Vhute\er  Ihe  Par- 
liament of  1052  tliought  about  tho  First  Book  weighs  hut  little  ugainfrt 
the  fact  that  thev  superseded  it.f     'V-v  -nf  Kiy^w  tairipf,  inwviXaxiMtv  t\v 
vpmrf/v. 

My  object  ill  making  these  rouiorks  has  been  to  regiater  a  protest — 
a  temperate  one,  I  would  hope — uguinat  what  1  eaunol  but  reganl 
as  an  unsatisfactory  mo«lo  of  commenting  ou  the  Prayer-Uook.  1 
admit  readily  that  there  is  room  in  tho  Church  of  JCngland  for  more 
doctrinal  school.-^  thun  one;  and  that  lieiii<;;  so,  it  is  iiecetwai-y  that 
each  ftcliool  should  huvc  a  theory  for  reconciling  its  own  belief  with 
the  formtihu'ies.  But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  b*  a  Hcpuratc  question  from 
tho  interpretation  of  the  formidurics,  and  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 
Let  us  first  interpret  tho  fomiularie.'i  aeeording  to  the  strict  rules  of 
interpretation ;  let  us  then  consider  what  degree  of  license  may  bo 
fflirlv  claimed  iu  each  particular  case  by  inemhenn  of  a  chui-eh  which 
has  never  been  without  parties,  and  has  passed  at  different  times 
under  the  mnre  especial  iuflacncc  of  oac  or  other  of  them.  Kron  on 
■int/^rprcters  we  might  often  disagree ;  hut  we  should  profit  inci-eas- 
ingly  by  each  other's  lubours,  and  we  should  Icani  to  recognise  more 
thoroughly  the  cnmmoii  grxmnd  on  which  wc  stand. 

.1.    C'nSlNGTDX.   f 

*  "nia  case  uiigrua  to  ilnud  Uia.i.  .\»  it  i]iiMti(in  of  rrtwun.  it  would  lonn  Unft  Ute 
mora  iix|ilitU  doLum-nt  bli^xild  interirn-t  lh«  Jew  explii^U.  As  a  quoftion of  nuth«tity, 
■Uu  later  ooglit  to  intoriml  Uir  luirlW.  lint  it  i*  only  llm  prwimii-d  mitljofily  of  thp 
Parlfamu'Dt  of  MM  irbicti  would  Intd  lu  l»  iiit«qiri-L  i^Uuir  dociiirH-riL  "iiy  Ui»  olhttr; 
tbcrvfuTf,  if  iro  «ro  to  cnUrtAin  6wh  coniidtnUiomi  atkll,  »-o  inu»t  go  l>}- ■Hlhorilj', 
rftt  by  muiin. 

t  If  PuliuDntt  vnn  to  cfuict  tlut  ctrlain  rormDlftrio^,  impoMnl  hy  its  nutlionly, 
wcra  to ht  Bndontood  is  •  ovrlain  nvnac,  tlmt  teiue  would  bt>  imii-ratiie,  trvn  it  it  did 
not  happen  to  )w  lh«  Batunil  ono.  Hat  a  IrHnlatiuf  i«  bni<IIy  likelv  to  go  to  tliia 
longlh  ;  and  notliin^  alioit  of  it  would  inteifiiu  with  Uur  urigiiuit  dulji  t>f  uccilaiitUi|; 
what  Hie  fbnnulatin  mean  Erom  what  tboy  mv- 
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A\V.U.K  through  u  few  French  viUnges  dispels  veiy  simply 
ull  preconceivoJ  notions  of  the  oxtinctioii  of  pi-oWucial  life 
ill  I'^ranoc.  TbeiT  is,  no  doubt,  u  ccrtoia  political  tTuth  iu  the  state- 
niont  that  Nurmaii,  and  Poitcvin,  oud  Gascon  uro  loaing  evorr  day 
thoir  .tojMmt*?  iiidividualitj',  that  the  dnrliiip  aim  of  the  ])rovincial 
IH  to  become,  what  tf>  u  wnndorfiU  extent  he  has  Kuceeedrd  in  hccom- 
ing,  dimply  Puri«iaii  and  French.  A  revolution,  it  is  naid,  is  flashed 
alcing  tlm  telegraph  wires  from  the  capital  to  tho  frontier  with  as 
much  euse  and  us  simph:  a  rqnoductton  as  the  most  triviul  message, 
and  tho  viUag«  innkeeper — as  in  Charles  do  Bernard's  charming 
story — grunihlcs  only  at  tho  expense,  as  ho  changes  the  Cap  of 
Ijiberty  to  the  rh(;vul  Rlane,  or  the  Chevul  lilane  to  the  Cap  «f 
I*tl)orty  affnfn.  To  tho  innkeeper,  no  doubt,  a  change  of  govom- 
mont  is  of  tittle  Important^  when  it  tells,  as  French  changes  always 
tvW,  -simply  on  the  jM-rtoinie/,  and  not  on  the  system  of  admiui'sti-aliuu, 
nud  when  tho  prefecture  remains  an  before,  though  tho  prefect  be 
ehnntred.  Conslitutionul  Monan-hy,  Republic,  or  Fmpii-e,  aro  all 
much  ibc  simio  u*  I  he  peasant,  wlio  cannot  repair  his  feuco  without 
on  oiEcial  authoriuliuu  of  as  annoying  a  kind  under  the  one  ruto  as 
under  Iho  other.  In  the  machinery  of  administration  there  is,  no 
doubt,  a  tcrtaiu.  perfection  of  mechanical  uniformity ;  but  what  one 
wonder^  at  as  mic  strolls  from  village  to  sillige,  is  not  the  pa^ion 
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of  a  great  people  for  centralization,  but  rather  the  8trang«  contrast 
of  all  thit*  centralisation  with  the  local  and  provinciul  tcmpor  of  the 
people.  The  heart  of  th*^  jx^iisnnt  farmer  cliugs  an  firmly  as  of  o]<i 
to  the  little  lane  of  thatched  horcls,  the  church,  and  the  mauor- 
hoiise,  amongst  which  ho  was  bom.  Ilis  life  lies,  as  Michelel  ba»  so 
vividly  painter!  it,  in  the  one  little  sqnni*  patch  which  constitute*) 
his  patrimony  among  the  many  little  square  patcbcs  dotted  over  the 
bare  monotonoujt  plains;  he  retains  his  loc-al  patoiit,  Im  provincial 
tntdiliuos,  his  provincial  uaine.  Nor  i»  iliin  local  feeling  confined, 
to  the  peasant  or  the  priest.  It  shows  itself  in  theuew  archa.-ologicul 
intoreut  displayed  by  tlie  higher  and  more  refined  cluases  iu  the 
preservation  of  their  local  numumeuts,  in  Ihc  records  of  their 
provincial  history.  It  wa«  only  the  other  day  that  the  gentry  of 
Anjoit  rose  alrnoet  as  one  man  to  resist  the  transfer  of  the  toiuhs 
of  the  Plantagenet3  from  their  restiug-pluce  in  ihe  great  Angevin 
cloiister  of  Fontevrand,  1o  the  general  luraber-depcit  of  Paris.  In 
the  west  M,  de  Villeioarque  and  the  equirea  of  IJritlauy  and  Poitou 
were  labouring  zealously  in  the  cause  of  Celtic  poetry,  ere  they 
were  crushed  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  rule.  It  would 
lie  difKciUt  lo  tind  a  parallel  in  any  countn,'  to  the  number  and 
excellence  of  the  monographs  on  points  of  Xomian  history  and. 
topography  that  issue  every  day  from  the  presses  of  Kouen  and  Caen, 
and  the  example  of  Xormandy  finds  Imitators  in  every  French 
prorince. 

The  abundance,  indeed,  of  these  local  publications  haa  caused 
them  lo  lie  viewed  with  Honu>  feelings  of  uneasinetw  and  dread  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  uf  the  historic  scbolars  of  France.  "  If 
we  gn  on  at  this  rate/'  cried  un  illuKlrious  academician,  soiiie  twenty 
years  ago,  "we  ahull  end  by  printing  the  archives  of  our  villages, 
and  a  whole  life-tinic  will  nut  be  lung  enough  for  the  study  of  won 
ihe  minutest  fraction  of  our  history."  The  twenty  yecu-s  that  hove 
elapsed  since  this  pciMlirlion  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  verify 
it,  and  u  glance  at  the  publibhing  list  uf  M.  Gost  ClcrisHu  shows  us 
numerous  reprints  of  the  very  village  archives  which  AI.  dc  Sacy 
despised.  His  apprehension k,  however,  ndiuit  of  a  very  Hiuiplc 
reply.  The  office  of  tlie  hieal  antiquary  is  uf  a  kind  very  diiicrcnt 
from  that  of  the  nal  ional  hitttoriun ;  but  he  may  a^iscrt  with  some 
truth  that  histor)'  was  never  so  impossible  without  him  as  now.  It 
is  only  since  history  passed  from  a  mere  rccoitl  of  successive  events 
into  an  attempt  to  construct  a  practical  philosophy  of  man,  that  it 
has  perceived,  the  importance  of  a  class  of  facts  which  it  is  his  but^incsa 
to  Bupplv.  A  right  appreciation  of  the  social  conditions,  the  economic 
changes,  the  intellectual  piloses  of  an  age,  can  be  founded  only  on 
a  large  induction  from  u  varied  scries  of  minute  details,  from  a  mass 
of  incidents  to  be  found,  for  the  most  pari,  in  the  common  and 
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(lomeatio  Itfc  of  men.  and  to  diBCovor  and  rocord  wUicL.  with  &  \\etr 
in  TOch  nn  indtich'oji,  i*  the  legituiwlo  Imxinew  of  loitJ  research. 
Tt  was  in  this  spirit  of  whnt  wo  may  venture  to  call  social  induction, 
that  M.  de  Tocquoville  approHched  the  imlijecl  of  the  French 
Tl(»%-olution.  IIo  was  th*-  first  U»  reveal  the  true  chtimcter  of  that 
fi;Ve&i  event,  jnst  hccftusc  he  lui>ked  for  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
Imt  in  the  minute  local  incidents  of  the  *m«>b  rfgim*.  It  was  from 
the  dust^'  drtcumentH  of  provincial  archives  that  he  was  enahled  to 
(construct  )ii«  wonderful  picture  of  au  aristocracy  wrei-ked.  of  local 
iVanchines  destroyed,  of  liie  worst  rices  of  the  Revolution  already  in 
lull  play  before  the  name  of  Revolution  was  heard.  It  in  in  this 
H[>irit  that  we  ask  our  readers  to  follow,  as  it  were,  in  the  path  of 
Tic  Tocqoerille,  and  to  view,  if  but  in  glimpses,  the  Kovolution 
iT.ielf,  stripped  of  its  heroisms  as  of  its  butcheries,  of  itis  Charlotte 
(^'dtdays  as  of  its  ManLts.  in  the  streets  of  a  Norman  conntry  town. 

Tlie  very  absence  of  incident  in  such  a  story  is  one  of  it«  most 

notable  features.     To  the  reader  of  Thiers  or  Ah'son,  the  Revolutitwi 

iLppimre  almost  incredible ;  it  seems  impossible  that  a  )^rcnt  countrr 

should  surrender  itself  to  the  tmnsilions  of  feoHnj?,  as  violent  as  thm* 

wen?  rapid,  which  swept  along  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  or  should  have 

bMn  maddened  into  the  drunkenness  of  blood  which  horrifies  ua  in 

the  butchers  of  the  Tenth  of  August.    The  story  of  the  Itovolution 

in  Andelis  shows  us  how  feebly  in  point  of  fact  the  nation  shared  in 

the  excitement  of  the  capital,  how  faintly  the  blows  ex-en  of  tlit 

terror  told  on  a  town  at  no  great  distance  from  Paris,  and  how  powerfiil 

»tt  part  was  played  in  the  prorinces  by  the  religion's  changes  which 

[occupy  such  an  inferior  position  in  the  history  of  tho  ReTolntion  as  it 

[is  usually  written.     The  impulse  which  had  been  strong  enoagh  to 

■  crush  the  ch&tcBu  broke  down  before  tho  pilpriniage  and  the  sacred 

[well.     It  met  in  fact  in  these  with  a  popnlnr  sentiment,  i»  deep  and 

Lonraest  as  its  own  Sentiment  of  democracy,  a  religious  sentiment 

'which  was  destined,  bv  acciimulating  roimd  it  the  elements  of  order 

^nnd  property,  for  a  time  to  chock,  under  the  Empire,  the  progroM  of 

the  Revolution  itself.     The  history  of  Franco  has  been  for  half  a 

century  past  tho  jostling  of  tho  democratic  and  the  religious  prin- 

[uiplci^,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  men  like  Lamennais  to  reconcile 

['them,  they  are  destined  to  jo«stIe  still.     Behind  the  huli-cd  of  th« 

I'vlergy  as  a  class  lay  a  tendency  to  devotion  which  tho  men  of  tho 

tevolution  failed  to  sec,  as  they  failed  to  eec  what  a  regard  for  those 

[of  tho  noblesse  who  vindicated  their  claim  to  be  leadens  of  men,  lay 

(behind  the  contempt  for  the  uohlesBt<  as  a  clas<i,  when  their  general 

claim  to  leadership  was  ao  thoroughly  belied  by  experietice.     £ven 

in  the  hour  of  unpopularity,  the  Mirabeju  whose  "grand  trcasoa" 

thu  newspapers  hawked  beneath  his  nnndow,  was  still  Count  Mirabcau; 

and  when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  had  stripped  tho  seigneur  of 
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Andolis  of  the  outer  adrontages  of  linea^ifo  and  rank,  tlie  nobility  of 
his  nature  received  a  noble  recognition  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Norman 
peasantry. 

Few  among  llic  French  nobloesc  wore  mora  diRtingiitshcd  hy  birth 
and  position,  none  more  conspicuuiw  for  virtue  and  benevolence,  than 
the  I)uo  d«  Peiithiijvre.  Grandaon  of  li^iuis  Quator?*,  and  heir  of  a 
magnificent  fortune,  his  life  was  speui  iti  works  of  charity,  above 
all  in  the  ennition  of  hospitals  for  Uie  sick  ;  and  it  wa«  with  the  pur- 
pose of  dedicating  a  chapel  in  one  of  the  finest  of  theee  buildings, 
that  the  Due  prepared,  four  yeara  before  the  opening  of  the  Revo- 
lution, to  viRJt  his  good  town  of  Andrlis.  AndWis  lira  in  the  heart 
of  the  Norman  Vexin,  the  tract  of  wooded  border  country  running 
northward  from  Seine  to  Aiimale,  a  little  countTy  town  now-a-days 
with  nothing  Uy  break  the  dulneaa  of  its  common  life  but  the  annual 
pilgrimage  of  the  whole  country  iiide  to  ila  wonder-working  well,  and 
with  but  «  few  frHgments  of  broken  wall,  and  here  and  there  the 
trace  of  a.  half-fillod  trench,  to  tell  the  tftle  of  its  historic  past.  Like 
the  obseui-est  sites  of  Normandy,  howeveTj  it  had  its  history ;  the 
little  borough  boanted  of  an  origin  os  early  aa  that  of  Rouen  iteelf, 
ami  of  the  charters  of  dukes  and  kinga  preserved  in  its  municipal 
arohtvea.  The  bell  of  its  commune  had  swung  out  its  summons  to 
the  burgesses  of  Andelia  till  the  aujjpreaaion  of  all  free  civic-  lifbunder 
Ijouis  Qufltorxe ;  and  the  e\-e  of  the  Hovolution  saw  the  town  stirred 
to  new  life  by  the  industrial  energy  which  the  reforms  of  Tiirgot  had 
awakened  in  the  West.  The  linen  manufocture  which  had  long 
existed  there  had  doubled  in  the  yearfl  immediately  preceding  the 
viait  of  the  Due,  and  Andelis  boasted  of  it«  forty  looms,  and  a  thousand 
rkimn.  A  few  years  later  the  spinning  jenny  was  introduced  by 
on  Englishman,  Laurnnce  Benncl,  who  had  settled  in  Audelis,  and 
Boon  supertteded  the  ruder  prooessos  which  formed  the  staple  trade 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Without  the  town  the  same  awakenmg  of 
the  industrial  spirit  was  displaying  itself  in  the  passion  for  dtr-friche- 
ment,  and  the  peuj«iQt4  of  the  valley  of  the  Gambon  were  busy 
bringing  mider  cultivation  the  waste  and  wooded  ground  which 
formed  about  oue-tenth  of  the  area  of  their  commune.  Year  hy  year 
the  last  relics  of  the  vast  forciit  through  whose  glades  Kichard  the 
Lion-iieurted  had  led  the  chase  were  vaniahiug  before  the  spade  and 
plough,  till  the  tittle  stream  rolled  011  thi-ough  a  reach  of  bare  fields 
in  to  the  eastward  by  barer  chalk  helghUt  to  iU  union  with  the 
At  the  point  where  the  great  river  bvudiug  in  a  viiat  northern 
sweep  from  its  weatem  course  receives  the  waters  of  its  tributary,  the 
huge  castio  walls  of  Chftteuu  (iaillard,  the  graudent  of  Norman 
fortresses,  frown  down  upon  a  street  oi'  cottages  with  steep  brown  roofs, 
and  on  a  church  whose  tiny  _flich'  outs  sharply  across  the  sky.  This 
is  "  Little  Andolis,"  younger  and  weaker  riviil  of  Audelis  the  Great, 
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and  whose  oliililren  hiul  for  agw  iiiuiiitjuni:<d  tho  honour  of  their 
liorough  iu  combat  aj^aintit  the  rhiMicn  of  the  hirgcr  tomii^hip  oa 
the  slofKB  licrtearh  the  vnsiW  walla.  At  the  iimiiu-ut,  howtver,  at 
which  our  story  u[ionR,  nil  ri\'alry  was  hushed  in  n  common  de«iro  to 
welcome  tho  lunl  and  Ix^nrfaclor  of  iKith,  and  the  boutnion  of  Littlo 
Anddis  stood  Hide  by  isidu  with  thu  urti/,iLiit>  of  Andt-lit.  thu  Great  in 
Iheir  reception  of  t.he  Due  de  Penthievro.  Tho  lanes  of  tidy  bouses 
with  a  look  of  thrift  and  comfort  about  thejn,  broken  by  hotels  of  a 
certain  gratideur,  which  make  up  the  little  town,  wero  illuminated 
for  the  solemn  entry  of  the  prince.  The  bells  rang  out  as  he  passed 
under  the  arch  of  triumph,  and  a  hurst  <tf  fireworks  (-ommeinorated 
his  arrival  at  the  market-phice,  where  the  mayor  and  the  clergy 
waited  to  receive  him.  There  is  something  startling,  if  oueremeinbnv 
the  overthrow  of  all  which  was  so  near  at  luind,  in  the  little  group 
thus  gathered  in  the  square  of  Andolis,  iimidst  llie  clang  of  bells  and 
the  boom  of  the  cannon  which  the  municipality  of  Rouen  hod  beea 
good  enough  to  tend  for  the  occiision.  Clerk  and  cekecitu  in  their 
Telvct  cups  and  eilk  mantle-^,  officers  of  the  commune  in  their  black 
cloaks,  sergeanta  in  tunics  of  blue  velvet  emblazoned  with  the  arms 
of  the  town,  were  drawn  up  round  the  stately  rcd-rol»d  figure  of  the 
mayor.  The  stniiigu  costumes  of  the  muiiioipal  group  n'presented  a 
past  noon  to  be  swept  away,  bnt  out  of  that  destruction  the  very 
burghers  now  bending  low  before  their  lord,  were  to  be  lifted  to  the 
gOToinment  of  the  Atate.  The  group  which  fronted  them  wore  the 
representatives  of  a  clasa  for  which  no  future  was  reserved.  All  the 
princesses  of  his  house  were  believed  on  this  occasion  to  have  encircled 
the  Due.  "  Chartres,  Coati,  Lamballe,"  were  honoured  in  tho  melli- 
jluous  verses  of  the  Prioress  of  St.  Jean.  But  the  poetic  laurels  of 
the  prioress  were  far  e*;Hpse<l  by  lho«  of  the  mayor ;  at  his  sug- 
gestion, l«n  of  tho  fairevt  girls  in  the  town  advanced  to  meet  the 
princely  train,  each  with  her  appropriate^  gift  of  fruit  or  flowers,  cf 
fish  or  thread,  the  last  leading  a  lamb.  The  due  listened  patiently  to 
the  mayor's  poetry,  and  rewarding  each  songstress  with  the  present 
of  Q  magnificent  fan,  visited  the  two  religious  houses  of  the  town, 
the  Priory  of  St.  John,  and  the  school  conducted  by  the  tTrsuline 
nuns,  and  finally  retired  under  fretth  arches  of  triumph,  and  amidst 
fresh  salvoes  of  artillery  peaceably  to  bed. 

Eight  years  after  this  pretty  exchange  of  fans  and  pastorals,  the 
hero  of  the  day  lay  dying  in  his  chateau  of  ii'izi,  near  Vernon.  Uf 
the  princes  of  his  house  he  wim  almost  the  only  one  now  left  on  ike 
soil  of  Franco.  His  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Conti,  "luBeaut^" 
of  Andelisiau  verst-,  was  in  exile  over  Rhino.  The  head  of  tho 
Princess  de  LamluUu  had  been  borne  on  a  pike  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  and  before  the  prison -windows  of  the  (iuecn.  It  was  only 
im  act  unexamplod  iu  the  history  of  the  revolution,  that  saved  the 
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Due  liimm-'lf  from  uhains  and  the  guillotine.  Tho  order  for  Iiis  arrest 
was  met  by  tlie  Uetormined  resistance  of  the  people  of  Normandy. 
The  inhiihitniitfl  of  Andeiis,  of  Vernon,  nnd  of  Eu  Icapued  together 
to  prevent  his  removal,  and  to  offer  themselves  as  bail  for  hia 
piitriotiaui.  The  effort  was  successful,  and  the  old  man,  alone  of  hia 
houH],  wiw  suffered  to  die  at  home  and  in  peaeo. 

BetweeTi  that  death  and  the  reception  of  1795  lay  the  French 
revolution.  No  event  in  the  historv  of  the  world  hiis  produced  results 
so  ntterlv  strange  either  to  the  hopes  or  to  tlie  ft-ars  of  those  who 
witnessed  its  birth.  The  wishes  of  tho  great  bulk  of  tho  French 
people,  if  we  nniy  gather  them  from  the  provincial  (VtAi-v-ji,  pointed  to 
a  moderate  measure  of  constitutional  reform.  I'xjuttHty  of  taxution 
was  to  provide  for  the  immediate  claims  of  the  national  debt,  a  reform 
of  the  ciWl  and  criminal  code  vcti*,  to  sweep  away  privilege  and  render 
all  Frenchmen  equal  before  the  law,  the  regular  convncjition  of  the 
8CatC3-Gcneral  wa*  to  invest  the  national  inntitutionji  with  a  par- 
liamentary chameter.  Not  one  of  the  petitioners  seems  to  hove 
dieamt  that  the  changeJi  proponed  were  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  society,  or  destructive  of  the  existingform  of  government. 
Least  of  all  was  thix  the  expectation  of  the  burghers  of  Andolia. 
The  thriving  fortunes  of  the  town,  indeed,  left  little  ground  for  dis- 
content ;  ita  inhabitant!  hud  long  been  fainou«  throughout  Normandy 
for  their  gaiety  and  lovo  of  gotKl  cheer.  "  Dancing,  gambling, 
eating,  and  drinking,"  these,  according  to  an  official  report  of  slightly 
earlier  date,  wore  tho  chief  Andulisiun  cliumctonstics  ;  and  something 
of  the  local  goi>d  humour  shows  itself  in  tho  tone  of  tho  demands 
addrewed  to  the  States-General  when  the  royal  ordonnance  of  I7yi> 
as«emblod  the  nioctora  in  their  various  districts  fox  tho  ohoico  of 
representatives  to  that  assembly.  Whatever  hostility  might  be 
entertained  olsowhero  towui-ds  the  noblesse,  it  is  plain  from  the 
Noruuin  mhier»  that  little  was  felt  in  the  west.  TLe  lord  of  the  com- 
mune of  AndeliH  was,  as  we  have  ?Mvi\,  endeared  to  the  neighbourhood 
by  his  virtue  and  benevolence ;  and  juMlieo,  which  lay  entirely  in  the 
fasnds  of  his  oflicors,  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  fairly  adminis- 
tered, Tho  ncfd,  liowevei".  for  a  judicial  syatcm  of  a  larger  and  more 
national  type  hail  long  bt*n  felt,  and  the  electors  of  Andelis  pressed 
temperately  enough  for  the  suppression  of  aeignorial  jurisdictions  as 
well  0.-!  of  seignurial  rights.  Small  indeed  as  was  the  Rum  derived  by 
tho  nobloiwe  from  the  latter,  the  development  nf  industry  must  have 
rendered  them  more  and  more  annoying  to  the  people,  and  tho  good- 
humoured  citi)i:en  of  Andctis  may  fairly  have  gnimbled  a.'i  he  paid 
ferry-toil  to  the  Due,  or  market-toll  to  M.  de  Bellcitili?,  or  fair-toll  to 
the  brethren  of  the  La7.ar-housc.  The  only  subject  on  which  we  can 
trace  in  these  cahiers  any  bitterness  of  feeling  toward  tho  landed 
proprietors,  is  that  of  game.     ■*  We  shall  never  be  quiet  at  home," 
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say  tlio  farmors  r>f  Raderol,  "  till  the  bares  and  pigeons  be  d««troyfld.^ 
If  th«  Iftnrllords  -nnnl  ihotn,  let  them  keep  Uiem  in  tlioir  own  pre- 
Berre*  and  iH  oar  land  alone."  On  tliis  topic  the  various  districts 
are  unauimous;  but,  witli  thin  one  exception,  earnestnoss  of  feeling 
is  dimply  displayed  on  luc^I  and  industrial  topics.  The  two  town- 
ships jire  bitterly  opposed  (o  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  with 
England.  The  rural  hanUet«  toss  back  the  cry  of  Protection,  and 
demand  a  leg^islative  prohibition  of  the  inuchiner)-  wliich  i»  destroying^ 
tlie  manufacture  of  threud  by  hand  in  the  cottages  of  the  eouutry. 
Little  Andelis,  whose  eahier  is  adopted  by  its  greater  neighbour, 
exhorts  the  Stute«-Qejieml  tw  devote;  themselves  to  thu  removal  of  all 
restrictions  on  agriculture,  lo  prevent  Ihc  vexatious  interference  of 
officials  with  tliu  farmer,  and  to  encourage  the  improremeut  of  breed 
in  horses  and  cattle. 

The  farmers  and  eetton -spinners  of  Audclis  knew  Utile  of  the 
golden  dreams  of  aociat  equality  and  political  free{lum  wluoh  were 
turning  every  head  at  I'aris,  of  the  liarangues  of  Count  Miioibeuu  or 
the  panipliiets  of  Abb^  Ki^yes.  In  a  few  months  tlie  commune, 
anxious  only  for  higher  price-lists  and  fatter  eattle,  was  beoAg 
whirled  along  in  the  eurrent  of  the  Kevolutiott.  The  oloee  of  the 
year  saw  all  local  jurisdictions  !>wppt  awny,  and  the  valley  with  iXa 
two  little  boroughs  united  under  an  elected  magi^traey  and  a  judicial 
bsDch  of  itA  own.  The  financial  arrangements  of  the  canton  were 
equally  ehangod,  and  a  commission  of  citisicns  nndLTtook  the  duties 
of  local  aelf-govornment  in  the  place  of  the  nominated  delogatca  of 
the  provincial  intendnnt.  Fern,',  and  fair,  and  market  were  freed  front 
their  hereditnr)-  tolls  by  the  famouH  night  of  the  Fourth  of  August. 
On  these  changr^,  tiniversnl  as  they  were  tiironghout  Fmnce,  there  is 
no  need  to  dwell  hero :  a  voluntary  offering  of  4,01)0  livrc-s  to  the 
rnnstitncnt  assembly  shows  nw  that  the  inhabitants  nf  AndoHa  were 
Tvcll-satiidjcd  with  them  and  their  ccinstitntion.  A  /He  F^dSratiw 
eelchratixl  the  triumph  of  the  nation  over  its  past :  in  the  groat 
square,  the  srcnc  of  the  Due's  reception,  i-ose  nn  ultjir,  on  which  tho 
mayor  snlemnly  deposited  the  book  of  the  Constitution,  while  the 
clergy  in  tri-colonred  scarves  celebrate*!  masti.  A  patriotic  hymn 
preluded  the  general  oath  of  iidclity  to  the  Nation,  the  King.and  the 
L«w ;  and  the  ceremony  t'nded  with  a  Te  Dvmn  and  a  distribution  of 
bread  to  the  poor.  Ah-eady,  however,  there  were  signs,  '^ven  !n 
quiet  Andolis,  of  tiercer  weather.  One  Autoiue  Lemolne  and  his 
boys  had  killed  and  flayed  the  am  of  Dame  3i[at^ierite>Fran9oiso 
Jluollon  at  Eastui--tide,  1792,  and  had  replied  to  all  remonstrance  bj* 
tho  threat  that  they  would  "  flay  what  noble  btiast  they  pleased,  and 
its  noble  master,  too,  into  the  barguiu,  perhaps."  A  fine  of  40  Uvres 
ftveDged  the  heie  tinbfe,  but  the  menace  remained.  Emigrant*  and 
Proanuia  on  the  Irontier,  (iirondins  at  horn*;,  made  pasce  overy  day 
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more  diiBcult.  Fimcntl  honours  rendered  to  tlio  heroes  of  }fancy 
were  soon  followed  by  a  general  distribution  of  pike»,Hiid  the  national 
guard  wod  hardly  organized  before  &f1y  of  its  number  were  siunmonc<l 
to  guard  Evreux  against  a  troop  of  nialcunttints.  Ydrsou  wa^ 
threatened  by  Girondiiis  tii  urms  aguiost  the  Couveutiou,  and  a 
hundred  citizeu-s  hati  to  march  to  the  rescue.  The  very  muuicipality 
was  auspected  of  Federal  sentimonts,  and  strove  to  prove  ita  loyalty 
to  the  Republic  by  requiring  the  village  notary  to  deUver  tip  all 
charters  and  feudal  dociuncats  in  his  [losscsaion,  and  by  buruiug  thuiii 
in  the  ton-n  square.  The  municipality,  hoa'ever,  hud  already  given 
place  ill  uU  matters  of  actual  govenimcnt.  to  a  body  of  «-haso  rupub* 
licaui.-<nx  no  duubt  whatever  uuiild  be  eutertaiued.  The  Club  ot 
Audelis,  H  bnmch  of  the  terrible  Jacobius  of  I'aris,  had  already  in- 
augurated from  the  depths  of  their  dark  and  gloomy  hall  the  Holgii 
of  Terror.  The  ihreo  local  heroes  who  had  led  their  fellow- citizt-ur 
to  the  relief  of  Vomon  and  Evrcux  placed  themaelves  at  the  head  of 
the  "Soci^te  Popuhuro ; "  and  the  satirical  viTbcs  of  their  oppouenI»« 
oonunemoraled  after  thoir  overthrow  the  stupid  ferocity  of  the  cotloii- 
merohaot  Orimoult  and  tho  clockmokcr  Mellon,  and  the  moro  subtl" 
cruelty  of  tho  real  director  of  the  Club,  the  miller  Itoulloclie.  Lit 
Lumicre,  the  tanner,  conspicuous  among  hi'^  comrades  for  his  for- 
bidding countenance  and  unkempt  locks,  roocivcd  the  olEoe  of  mayor 
as  the  rowiird  of  hi.4  !nec!\.sant  denunciations ;  while  Gay,  a  fltranger 
i'rom  Scotland,  figured  as  their  spcretary.  The  Scotch  secretary 
seems  to  have  stood  alone  among  his  fellows  in  tho  |)oipotual  mirth 
which  none  of  the  horroi-s  of  the  Terror  could  disturb,  and  in  his  in- 
satiable rapacity.  The  bulk  of  the  Jacobins  piqued  themsclvos  at 
Anddis,  as  eUewhere,  on  their  incorruptibility.  The  registers  of  the 
commune  carefully  record  how  one  of  the  administrators  flings  on  thu 
table  to  be  sold  for  the  beneBt  of  the  poor  a  piko  and  a  trout  which 
had  been  sent  him  as  a  pre«cnt.  CitiKon  Muzurier  mokes  a  smilar 
present  to  the  municipality  of  a  packet  of  game  IcA,  for  him  by  a 
pcTB<ni  unknown.  Incorruptible  or  no,  the  Jacobin  rulers  soon  com- 
municatod  their  own  zoal  to  tho  flagging  patriotism  of  the  town. 
The  sti'ecta  took  republican  names  in  place  of  the  denominations  ul' 
aamtA  and  kingv ;  and  the  example  of  this  local  refhri^teniug 
encouraged  citizen  ^Y^ulfT  to  domand  the  change  of  his  old  name  ol 
Peter  to  that  of  Butuiemli.  On  learning  that  the  last  designation 
meant  "happimwa"  In  the  Persian  tongue,  the  officers  of  the  com- 
luujio  gave  their  hearty  adhesion  to  the  change.  "Nous  lui  avon^ 
delivreautodu  son  pruuonnh'  Bctmoudi  d  la  place  do  celui  Ac  Pierre," 
say  the  municipal  registers,  "etaut  persuadee  qu'il  vnul  autant 
ouvrir  en.  ce  moude  lu  route  du  bonLeui'  que  do  I'ouiTir  an  mondr 
futur  par  Iph  cltjfsdo  son  anciyu  puti-on."  Theee  lighter  occupatioufl. 
however,  wcru  fur  (nm  delayijig  ttw  tUub  iu  the  pursuit  of  raor*' 
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BerioiiB  biismess ;  denunciations  multiplied,  rumours  of  royalist  cx> 
preesioiis  subjwrieil  tlie  inns  and  shoprt  of  «ho  town  1o  domicilian- 
viaits,  Hu^pcittl  lelterH  were  seizwl  nt  \hv  posl-oiEce,  und  suspected 
persons  were  lodged  in  a  priwm  which  had  fonnerly  served  as  the 
Capuciu  eonveut  of  the  town.  Thdr  mligions  rofoniis  were  yet  luore 
sweeping  than  their  seeulur.  Tbu  first  buntt  of  the  Rcvoluliun,  M'bile 
it  left  untoimhed.  the  hospital  t'oundetl  by  the  Due  do  Penthi6vro,  hod 
swept  away  the  priory  of  St.  Lcnnard  and  the  houses  of  the  Penitents 
and  Capucins.  I'he  I'riory  of  St.  Jean  gave  it  a  little  nmrc  trouble. 
A  commissary,  armed  with  the  decrees  of  the  National  As«pmbly, 
penetrated  to  the  chapter- Louse,  imd  read  them  to  the  nw^-intiled 
nuns.  "Oitoyennes,"  he  ended,  "you  are  free."  No  one  stirred. 
"  You  ore  free,"  repeated  the  commissary,  but  with  the  same  rcenlt. 
"For  the  third  time,"  cried  the  officer,  "  I  announce  to  you  that  you 
are  free.     Do  you  not  undc-rstand  me  f  " 

"  Perfcellv,'*  replied  the  sui>ei'ior. 

*'  If  80,  then,  will  you  bo  f»ood  enough  to  retire?" 

*'  We  ore  not  free  then— to  reiiinin  ?  '* 

Wit,  however,  could  not  save  the  priory,  and  in  twenty-four  houn 
the  fatal  worda  "  national  property "  appeared  over  the  gate  of 
St.  Jean.  The  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  was  a  purely 
administrative  measure  of  the  (.'cntral  Government,  and  one  of  the 
local  traditions  shows  how  completely  popular  »ynipathy  was  enlisted, 
on  the  side  of  the  suppressed.  The  coiifiNcativii  of  the  eatato  called' 
"Le  Chapitre,"  iu  the  ralley,  u  possession  of  the  Canons  of  Andells 
WM  r^arded  as  a  saerilege,  and  it  was  believed  that  whatever 
ORMSed  the  fields  was  accompanied  by  two  white  dovt-»,  which 
uttered  plaintive  cries  as  they  wheeled  around — the  ^ouhi  (so  men 
whiNiKTcd)  of  the  plundered  priests  demanding  the  re*ititntion  of 
their  lands.  Two  years,  indeed,  after  the  Revolution  had  begun. 
the  magistrates  were  still  striving  to  enforce  attendance  at  religimis 
services  by  the  old  system  of  penal  compulsion.  In  December,  1730,tht.> 
prieat  of  Petit  Andelis,  turning  to  bless  the  congregation,  found  the 
church  empty,  and  the  very  sexton  quitting  the  charge  of  the  bell. 
The  chief  guin  of  the  villagera  was  derived  from  hauling  boata  along, 
the  Seine,  and  the  approach  of  a  vcs&cl  had  drawn  an'ay  the  congre- 
gation en  ittansr.  The  scandal  was  great,  and  o  tine  imposed  upon  all 
boats  monntinf^  the  river  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service  showed 
that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  municipal  outhorities  remained  unim- 
paired. The  attitude  of  the  clergj',  however,  became  daily  more 
hostile  to  the  Republic.  The  Cun^  of  Andelis  publicly  refused  the 
oath  to  the  Constitution;  tlin  Curi^  of  Mesnil-Verelives  was  found 
circulating  the  Papal  brief  forbidding  its  acceptance.  One  by  one. 
recusant  priests  found  their  way  into  the  prisons  of  the  iWDimune. 
and  the  religious  strife  left  the  field  ujien  to  the  avowed  atheists  of 
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jin  Club.  The  crosses  with  which  the  town  was  Btudded,  the 
sacTPfi  inuiges  in  tlu-ir  iiichps  along  tht-  wall  were?  torn  down  in 
the  winter  of  ITUy.  lly  the  following  spring,  ttfty-iivo  churches  of 
the  district  round  hnd  boon  robbed  of  their  ornaments  and  plate,  the 
flilvcr  sent  to  be  melted  down  nt  Paris,  while  the  buildings  tliem- 
selves  were  tiimed  into  halls  for  the  popular  iissembliea,  magazines 
of  saltpetre,  or  temples  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  It  wns  this  last 
crowning  degradation  that  M*ns  reserved  for  the  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Clotildc,  around  which  the  burgh  of  Andelia  had  grown 
up.  "This  Temple  is  dedicnted  to  Reason  and  to  Philosophy"  was 
inscribed  over  its  principal  cntrnnce,  and  a  tree  of  Liberty  planted 
beside  the  porch.  The  church  itself,  cleared  of  verger  and  priest, 
was  now  ready  for  the  "cnltc  r^^publicaine,"  and  the  next  morning 
saw  the  "  agent  of  the  nation  "  rending  solemnly  from  the  boolc  of  the 
laws  to  a  devoted  group  whose  patriotic  songs  alone  accompanied  the 
recitation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  religion  retired  from  this  wonderful 
ritual  to  the  asylom  offered  by  the  Dame  Tiuellon,  the  old  lady 
whose  AM-  ttoh}^  we  saw  flayed  just  now,  a  person  very  devout 
and  very  royalist,  whose  house  served  as  a  point  of  union  for  all  the 
partisans  of  the  anrieu  r^iuw.  A  priesf,  free  from  all  taint  of 
fldhc*ion  to  the  Uopuhlic,  had  found  refugo  within  it«  walls,  and 
mass  was  celebrated  in  a  Utile  tempr>rnrj'  chapfl,  where  the  sole 
altar  was  a  chest  of  drawers,  covered  with  a  bed-curtain  and  adorned 
with  a  couple  of  tin  candlesticks.  For  some  time  the  extreme 
caution  of  thoEC  who  frequented  it  shrouded  the  service  from  the 
▼igihint  eyes  of  the  Jacobin  Committee,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Christmas  night  of  1794  that  the  hammer  of  the  police  agent  was 
heard  thundering  at  the  door.  ITie  whole  of  the  little  congregation 
were  at  once  arrested  and  removed  to  prison,  two  officials  being  left 
in  charge  of  the  priest,  who  continued  quietly  his  celebration  of  the 
mass.  A  scene  of  quaint  politeness  follow:>d.  Wear}*  of  bis  per- 
sistence in  his  office,  the  ofticials  were  about  to  lay  hands  on  their 
prboner,  when  the  priest  addressed  them  in  a  quiet  remonstrance 
on  the  diffieully  in  which  he  was  placed.  Having  got  bo  far  in  the 
course  of  the  mass,  the  law  of  the  Chm-ch  made  it  mortal  sin  in  him  to 
cease  M-ithout  concluding  theact  of  consecration.  Tlieir  duty  was  to 
remove  hira,  he  urged,  tfl  prison,  but  not  to  involve  him  ia  guilt 
whicli  he  slinuld  regard  as  worse  than  dfsafh. 

"  Finish,  then  I  "  said  the  men,  moved  by  the  logic  of  the  rcqnoat. 

"But  how?"  replied  the  prii-at,  •' T  see  no  one  to  make  the 
responKea." 

"Xcvor  mind,"  olwerved  his  captfirs,  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
over  this  new  difficulty,  "  we  will  make  them  ourselvcJi." 

Thoy  knelt;  acted  as  chrtriaters  till  the  close  of  the  maaa;  and 
then  earned  off  their  logical  captive  to  the  Capucina. 
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Baring  as  was  tlio  defiooco  which  the  Jacobins  barlcd,  in  tlteir 
irar  upc>a  rcJigion,  again&t  bU  that  was  most  ascred  in  tlie  oyee  of 
nine-toDths  of  the  people  round  them,  it  is  a.  ugn  of  the  spell  which 
the  Terror  hod  cast  over  men's  minds  that,  menacing  a»  the  toae  of 
the  pcosBOtn-  appeared  at  the  outset  of  these  proceedings,  no  real 
resistance  was  ever  attempted.  The  gatherings  of  women  and 
furmors  that  Ecarod  the  municipality  made  little  impression  on  the 
small  knot  of  resolute  fanatics,  whose  will  was  now  law  for  the  iovux. 
There  was  but  ono  cry  that  terror  itself  could  not  sti£o,  and  that  was 
the  famine  cr>-  for  bread.  Month  after  month  the  cry  deepened,  in 
gpito  of  the  compulsion  excreiscd  over  the  farmers,  the  forced  sole  of 
their  produce  in  the  market  at  prices  Jixed  by  the  committee,  and 
the  delivery  of  rations  to  tho  most  distressed.  '*  Strike,"  run  a 
placard  at  lost,  niulod  over  the  wry  gate  of  the  Tribunal  dc  Faix, 
"strike;  it  is  tiino:  we  are  without  bread."  But  the  blow  was 
already  struck  at  a  maro  doci&ivt!  point  than  Andeli^.  Tho  fall  of 
Hoboepicrro  Hwopt  away  tho  Jacobins  thoro  as  elsewhere.  Gai, 
Boullochc,  anil  their  feUou's,  vanish  into  space ;  for  in  tho  qniet 
littlo  Norman  town — crowded  as  were  it«  prisons — ^no  blood  had 
bcon  shed,  ntul  tlirre  was  no  toinplatioii  to  a  bloody  rct-oliatton.  Tbo 
reaction  vcntvd  it«olf  in  a  gunonU  ]n-iyoii  dolivory,  in  insults  of  a  very 
harmlcMs  Idnd  on  tho  liuuiblod  Jacobins,  and  in  repeated  cuttings 
down  of  tho  Tree  of  Liberty.  But.  though  the  terror  wa"*  over,  the 
snccessors  of  Iloboapierre  were  far  at  first  from  fully  comprobendiag 
the  change  which  hii*  fall  had  Avrought.  The  aim  of  the  Dtreccoretc 
wa.4  simply  to  fall  back  on  the  old  miuduts  of  the  revolution,  and, 
above  all,  to  cjiriy  on  the  warfare,  which  Robespierre  had  at  3a«t 
discountenanced,  against  religion  and  tho  priests.  The  municipal 
administration  echoed  faithfully  the  views  of  the  new  riders ;  it 
devoted  itself  to  tho  crusade  against  Smiday,  and  invited  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  to  transfer  their  sacred  rites  to  tho  official  decades, 
Sunday  was  saved,  for  AudcKs,  at  lou»t,  hy  tho  national  jiassion  for 
the  dance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  reuowm-d  for  their 
skill  in  this  aocompLishmetit,  refused  to  transfer  ihcir  dance  from  the 
accustomed  day  ;  and  in  .-^pitu  uf  the  imprisonment  of  tho  two  town 
Jiddlers  for  coutumauy,  tiuihiuu,  us  usual,  proved  too  strong  for  law, 
and  the  decode  puiwod  into  disusi.'. 

TIte  udmiiusLrutioii  iivore  dustinotl,  however,  to  sustain  a  far  raorv 
disustmus  defoat  in  their  attack  on  a  religious  rite,  which  had  struck 
deeper  roots  in  the  heart  of  the  people  than  the  Sunday.  The  great 
glory  of  Ajidulis  lay  in  tlio  well  of  St,  Clotilde.  The  whole  ueighboar- 
hood,  indeed,  was  studded  with  sacred  spots,  haunta  of  pious  votaries 
long  beforo  Christianity  hod  penetrated  tho  IbrestB  of  tiaul,  but 
hallowed  by  agea  of  Christian  devotion,  and  by  the  annual  conooorsc 
of  pilgrims   and  devotees ;  crosses ;  sacred  troea — like  the  elm  of 
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St.  Rocbc :  chapels  of  St.  Leonard,  whore  mothere  ginlod  themsolTes 
urith  the  iroa  chain  that  uisurc<l  sufety  aniid  the  perils  of  child- 
bii'tb ;  gpria^,  like  that  of  St.  Hurtin,  over  wliose  M'fLtura  tho 
**  AVliito  Lady  "  hoTorcd  heforc  Iho  eyes  of  pious  votarieB.  Sulitariw 
had  left  tbcii*  memorials  111  thu  recntAeH  of  llie  chalk  rock^,  and 
through   the   storms  of  revolution  s  louoly  Troman   tonaiiied   ui»- 

|. banned  tho  caro  beneath  the  rin'ua  of  Ch&tcau  Guillanl.  Hut  nono 
of  theeo  piouii  rc&urfu  uould  vie  in  sanctity  or  fame  with  the  well  of 
Andelis. 

Within  a  little  walltd  enclosure,  juBt  without  the  town,  besido  q 
dolmen  of  Jlruidic  ago  overahadowed  by  a  huge  plnne-tree,  flowed 
llici  wonder-working  waters  of  the  fountain  of  St.  Clotilde.  A  douhlc 
tniraclo  had  linked  tho  K])riiig  nith  her  nomo  :  it  had  sprung  up  foJ' 

^the  refreehment  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  erection  of  her  nun- 

^nory,  and  when  they  chunoured  for  tjtroiigcr  drink  it  hud  changed 
for  them,  ae  they  dnink  from  the  saint's  cap,  intu  wine.  The  statar 
of  Clotilde,  surroumled  with  es-votos  and  offerings,  wiis  pliu-ctl  in  n 
niche  of  the  enclosure;  and  tho  yearlj*  pUgriiriagc  U)uk  place  on  tho 
second  day  of  June,  tho  unniveraan,'  of  her  death.  From  hreuk  ol' 
day  the  roods  were  covered  with  thouaunds  of  votnricH,  flomc  in  huge 

Lwaggonti,  some  in  rudo  country  carts,  the  hulk  on  foot,  the  more 

idcTOut  chanting  rough  couplets  in  honour  of  the  saint.  The  uumbev 
of  pilgrims,  arriving  ofteutimea   from  eontsiderablc  distances,  froui 

iChartresand  thcBej:tuvaisin,  wiuo<4llniated  tohave  (foinvtimes  rcachc«l 

,  twenty  thousand ;  and  the  motley  mum  was  accompanied  by  a  con- 
Biderable  fringe  of  beggars  and  pickpockets.  The  road,  in  fact,  was 
lined   with    these   wendicauts,   with    singers  chanting  appropriate' 

L  ballads,  with  sellers  of  charma  and  images  of  the  saint,  and  witli 

^flower-girls  from  whom  everj-  pilgrim  purchased  a  bouquet  which  ho 
tied  to  his  hat.  At  Eve  o'clock  the  procession  advanced  from  the 
church  to  the  sacred  well,  the  canons  of  the  chapter  followed  by  the 
dergj-  and  religious  orders,  and  preceded  by  the  deaii  bearing  thi- 
relics  of  the  saint.  By  his  t^ide  marched  two  stiilwiu't  [wrters,  each 
bearing  a  huge  bottle  of  wine.    £dging  its  way  through  the  mob  of 

^.pilgrims,  the  proccseiou  at  last  reached  the  brink  of  the  fountain  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  a  short  hymn  tho  sacred  imuge  uus  plunged  by 

[the  dean  beneath  the  water,  while  his  attondante.  iji  parody  of  the 
miracle,  poured  into   it  their  wine.     A  aceiio  of  wild  confusion  fol- 

. lowed.  \MiiIe  the  priests  returned  to  the  church,  the  mass  of  votmies 
plnngod  into  tho  aocrcd  well,  and  gathered  its  waters  in  small  phiaJs 
provided  for  the  purpose.     Tho  sick  and  infirm  were  aided  by  their 

.irionds  to  descend  into  the  spring,  and  mothers  dipped  their  children 
to  preocrve  them  from  future  ailments.  The  bouquets  of  ilowers, 
which  had  been  piled  during  tho  service  on  the  huge  stone  of  the 
dolmen,  wcro  now  reclaimed  and  carried  off  as  mumoriahi   of  tile 
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occasion.  The  pilgrims  flockeil  from  tbo  fountain  to  the  cliurcb, 
which  ■H'a*  briUianily  illuminalfd,  and  liiy  in  wenry  gronp»  on  the 
pavement  till  the  chU  of  thv  priest  roiiwtl  (hem  for  the  uitbiight 
mass.  It  wa«  "  la  raesse  do8  partant«,"  timl  at  the  final  benodiclion 
the  crowd  raude  ibt  uiiy  from  the  |>OTch,  By  dnybreak  the  next 
moming  not  a  pilgrim  yitin  left  In  thf  lowri. 

It  was  againnt  thin  superstition  that  the  Director}*  directed  its 
ugout  at  Aiiilidls  to  dei;Utre  wnr  in  17^'S,  on  tho  «iii|^i!ar  gmund  of 
humanity.  The  cries  of  the  iiifauts  us  thoy  witl-  plunj^ed  bent-ath 
the  wonder- working  waters  filled  tho  official  mind  with  indignation, 
and  the  report  of  the  agent  r«iuired  ihe  m«nt)ers  of  the  muniripiilily 
to  suppress  at  once  "  an  abuse  contrary  to  the  hejdlh  of  so  interesting 
n  clns-s  of  society."  Two  coraniissarieB  of  iwlice,  eacorted  by  four 
nsitionai  guards,  were  at  once  dof-^palched  to  the  spot ;  but  the  cloee 
was  aliT-ady  filled  \nth  a  thousand  pilgrims,  and  u  shurj}  shower  of 
stones  warned  tho  six  assailants  to  withdraw.  The  fenli^-al  was  cele- 
brated in  the  usual  way  :  and  Ihe  mithonties,  indignant  at  their 
defeat,  took  every  pifcautinn  ugiiinsl  the  coming  yeiar  by  walling  and 
barricading  the  sucretl  wt-ll.  Wall  ami  barricade,  howerer,  yieldi'd 
before  the  mob  nf  duvoteeH  who  thronged  to  tho  enclosure,  and  the 
one  nattunal  guard  who  acted  as  sentinel  was  compelled  to  look  on 
helplessly  at  the  demr>lition.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  local 
fluthoritifs  connived  at  tho  resirtfancc ;  but  a  shnrji  lecture  from  thr 
central  administration  decided  them  to  cover  tho  troublesome  well 
with  solid  moaonr^'.  Masoun,",  howpvcr,  gave  way  aa  oaaily  an  barri- 
cades before  the  7eal  of  the  pjlgriiris;  and  the  next  festival  of  St. 
Clotildc  found  the  saered  fountain  us  crowdetl  with  bathers  as  of  old. 
It  was  in  vain  that  tho  magiatrales  called  out  the  national  guard  T»nth 
a  Tiew  of  clearing  the  enelonuro  ;  ihe  jjeasanti*  showwl  their  intention 
of  resisting,  and  the  townsmen  of  the  national  guard  entertained  no 
serious  intention  of  eompetliiig  them.  From  that  hour  the  pilgrimage- 
has  taken  place  without  any  adminiHtrative  obstaeles. 

The  first  act  of  the  Revolution  was  in  fact  nt  an  end,  and  France, 
whirled  past  bur  real  aims  hy  the  current  of  human  piis-sion,  strore 
to  garner  up  the  little  tluit  remained  under  the  strong  hand  of  the 
victor  of  Marengo.  Peace  an<l  security  retumed  again  to  the  little 
Norman  town  as  it  returned  everywhere  to  France.  Rut  few  could 
look  back  on  a  past  so  ealm  and  so  unsullied  as  the  citixeni«ofAndeUs. 
'*  It  is  a-t  gloriouN  for  you,  my  fellow-citizens,"  said  their  mayor  as 
he  celebrated  the  ff  te  of  his  country's  union  and  tninquilUty,  "  to 
have  escaped,  encircled  as  you  were,  from  the  dangers  that  tbroat«ned 
yoH,  and  though  placed  in  the  centre  of  so  many  agitations  to  have 
avoided  their  toils,  as  it  is  ealisfactoi'y  to  me  to  be  able  to  assure 
you  to-day  '  the  happiness  which  you  are  purposing  to  enjoy  is  a 
happiness  without  remorse.'  "  John  Richako  Gkbex. 


THE  IRISH  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

A  ttEPLY  TO  PaOFESSOE  MAUIIICE. 


'T"j^JiE  announcement  of  an  nrticlc  on  the  Irish  Church  Establis}!- 
-L  ment,  by  Vrofesaor  Maurice,  was  one  which  rannj'  of  us  Iriah 
Churchmen  received  with  very  different  feelings  from  thoBo  irith 
which,  for  the  most  part,  wc*  hear  of  forthcoming  articles  on  our 
Church.  The  usual  onti-Iriah-Uhurch  arliclo  is  a  thing  with  which 
we  are  now  wearily  familiar.  Wo  have  read  it,  and  the  answers  to 
it,  BO  often,  that  we  eearcely  care  to  cut  the  leaves  which  wc  are 
BBsurcd  contain  the  last  "profound,"  or  "original,"  or  " statesman- 
like" utterance  on  the  Irish  Church  question.  Wo  know  it  will  bo 
only  the  old  story  over  again.  'Flic  «amc  oft-rcfutcd  "  facts  "  and 
oft-correctod  figures;  the  samo  multiplication  of  our  revenues  and 
division  of  our  congregations  ;  the  same  suppression  of  all  that  tells 
for  ua  and  exaggeration  of  all  that  tells  against  us ;  the  same  distor- 
tions of  our  past  hintory  ;  the  «amc  windy  prophecies  of  the  Irish 
Millennium  that  is  to  follow  on  our  abolition.  5tnme  slight  variety 
there  is  in  the  plans  suggested  for  disposing  of  oar  revenues,  or  the 
date  at  which  we  should  be  deprived  of  them.  But  all  our  critic* 
arc  agjreed  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  are  to  be  abolished.  Our  amateur 
cooks  are  sometimes  kind  enough  to  offer  us  the  choice,  said  to  hnve 
been  offered  by  their  French  prototj'pe  to  the  ducks  he  had  devoted 
to  the  spit,  "Avec  quelle  sauce  voidex-vous  ^tre  manges?"'    Bnt 
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should  we  venture,  as  hia  victims  are  said  lo  bave  done,  to  offer  «anu 
reoMQ^  wUy  wc  should  aot  bo  oaten  at  all,  the  only  uuswer  vouch- 
safed iw  is,  "  Vous  TOxis  ^artex  do  1a  qticwiion  !  " 

From  ilr.  Maurice,  howovyr,  we  hoped  for  sotuetUiiig  different 
and  better.  It  was  not  Ihat  we  expivtw!  fmm  liiin  any  uiinut« 
acquaintance  witli  tlie  details  of  Ivieh  C'Uurch  history,  or  with  those 
circumslaiiceji  of  our  social  and  religious  life  of  which  he  candidly 
confesses  his  ignorance.  We  rather  looked  to  sec  him  deal  with  the 
subject  nn  the  ground  of  those  great  ijrinciples  of  natural  jujsticc  and 
morality  which  he  has  so  often  taught  us  to  see  underlying  and 
shuping  all  human  history.  We  were  cuuiiduut  thai  he  would  ask, 
not  whether  it  would  he  expedient  to  abolish  the  Irish  Establish- 
meat,  but,  first  and  above  all  things,  whethur  it  would  be  just.  We 
were  sure,  too,  that  he  would  conduct  this  inquiry  into  the  justioe  of 
our  case  jttstly.  He  M'bo  has  so  often  defied  aud  denounced,  for  him- 
self and  others,  the  injustice  of  popular  clunumr  and  |iarty  cries, 
would,  we  thought,  be  careful  to  judge  un,  not  by  the  clamorous 
accusations  of  unscrupulous  assailants,  but  by  ovideuoc  which  he  had 
himself  caix.'fuUy  examined,  iuid  by  principles  the  apjilieation  of 
whidt  he  had  himself  fully  tested. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Maurice's  article  to  justiiy  these  anticipa- 
tions. There  is  much  to  disappomt  them.  He  has  dealt  with  this 
question  as  one,  not  of  expcdicnci.-,  but  of  principle.  He  has  gone 
fairly  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  asking,  not  whether  our  Establish* 
mcnt  bo  too  rich  or  too  poor,  but  whether  wo  ought  to  have  an 
Establishment  at  all.  And  this  question  he  has  cvideutly  intended 
to  discutss  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  impnrtiaUtj-,  applj-ing  to 
the  Irish  Church  no  principle  which  he  is  not  perfectly  willing 
should  bo  applied  to  the  English,  wishing  only  that  j^usticc  should 
be  done  to  both.  J^cverlheless,  1  muat  confess  mj-sclf  grievously 
disappointed  with  his  decision ;  and  that  not  merely  because  it  is 
against  iis,  but  because  it  appears  to  me  both  an  unjust  and  a  hasty 
one.  Uasty,  I  think,  I  can  show  it  to  be,  in  its  acceptance  as  fact 
of  more  than  one  of  those  distortions  of  our  history  against  vhioh 
wo  protest.  Unjust  1  am  persuaded  it  is,  even  on  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Maurice  himself  has  laid  down  for  the  judging  of  these 
facts.  Indeed,  the  more  I  read  this  article,  the  more  I  foci  how 
hard  it  would  be  to  find  another  instance  of  a  judgment,  on  the 
whole,  50  unfair  as  this  on  the  Irish  Chiurch  I^tablishment,  by  a 
judge  so  manifestly  upright  as  Mr.  Maurice. 

Before,  liowcvcr,  I  attempt  to  make  good  this  assertion,  let  me 
thank  Mr.  Maurice  for  having  put  fon\'ard  >io  prominently  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  quosdon.  Strange  as  it  may  M^tn  to  him,  it  is  this 
Tiew  of  it  which  wo  Irish  Churchmen  think  the  very  strength  of 
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our  C9«c.  It  is  OD  the  ground  of  justice,  and  not  on  tliat  of  expe- 
diency, that  we  earnwlly  do«iro  our  fate  may  be  decided.  It  is  on 
that  ground  thut  I  for  one  beliove  it  will  tiltimalety  be  decided  by 
the  Englisli  nation.  Shif^  and  cowardly  as  all  modorit  «tate«man- 
«hip  is  becoming,  I  do  not  believe  that  tlie  great  man*  of  the  Bnglisb 
people  are  ^o  cowardly  a»  to  coiutent  to  sacri6ce  us  for  n»i«ou9  of  mere 
expediency-  Eren  if  our  caso  on  theae  grounds  were  less  strong 
tlian  it  roaily  is ;  even  if  it  were  not,  day  by  day,  becoming  more 
clear  that  the  abolition  of  our  Establishment  would  not  wia  over 
one  Celtic  rebel,  or  conciliate  one  Roman  Catholic  prieat.  but 
would  merely  add  Protestant  discontent  to  Roman  Catholic  diaaflec- 
tiun ;  even  if  those  dtfSculties  as  to  the  disposal  of  cur  rorenucs 
for  which  Mr.  Mourioe  can  find  no  solution  were  solved  to-morrow, 
and  our  »ipoliiition  were  seen  to  be  as  safe  and  simple  as  it  is  now 
confessedly  dtjlicult;  eren  then  I  am  coniidonl  that  the  English 
nation  would  not  oonoent  to  our  overthrow,  ontess  they  clearly  saw 
thut  it  would  be  just.  On  the  otb<.T  hand,  we  neither  expect  nor 
wish  that  our  Establishment  Hhould  be  niaiutainod  ont.'  hour  after 
it  ahall  have  been  fairly  proved  to  be  unjust.  We  repudiate  the 
position  assumed  for  our  Church  by  some  of  our  well-meaning 
friends — thut  of  an  irremediable  wrong — a  great  political  mistake, 
committed  lung  ago,  and  only  not  corrected  now  bocDusc  the  remedy 
would  be  so  difficnlt  or  so  dangerous.  Wo  hold,  as  stronglv  as  Mr. 
Maurice  docs,  that  what  is  unjust  can  never  be  expedient.  We  do 
not  say,  Support  us,  because  you  will  gain  more  or  risk  less  by 
fupporting  than  bv  abolishing  us ;  because  wc  keep  up  British 
interests  in  Ireland  ;  or  because  our  fall  will  involve  the  fall  uf  the 
Church  in  England.  All  this  may  be  true  and  important  to  cooflider, 
when  you  have  first  decided  that  it  is  roomily  right  to  support  us. 
Wo  do  not  oak  you  to  considor  it  until  then.  "  Fiat  justitia  ruat 
ccolitm  "  is  our  motto  as  well  as  yours  in  this  matter.  Wo  only  ask 
you  to  remember  that  it  ha-s  a  twofold  application.  Wo  ore  wilb'ng 
that  .you  should  abolish  our  Establishment,  whatever  bo  the  con- 
aoquences,  providwl  you  are  satisfied  it  :a  unjust.  Aro  you  prepared 
to  maintain  it,  whatever  bo  the  consequences,  pro\'idod  you  aro 
satisficKl  that  tt  is  just  i* 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  reasons  which  5[r.  Maurice  has  given 
for  conimnting  at  least  to  our  overthrow.  They  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  words, — Injustice  and  inefficiency.  Wc  are,  he  declares,  u. 
failure ;  and  we  cannot  but  be  a  foilnre,  because  we  were  originally 
a  UTong.  The  theory  of  Irish  Church  hirtorj'  which  Mr.  Maurice 
propounds  in  support  of  his  sentence  is  briefly  as  follows.  The 
Anglo-Irish  E^tablisliment  was,  he  aeserte,  *'  set  np  by  the  English 
jiovereign  and  Parliament  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Protestant 
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religion  in  Ireland."  It  eras  *'  the  Anglican  religion,  e«tabli»hed  by 
the  side  of  the  Anglican  Govcnimeiil,  to  counteract  the  influences 
of  the  Celtic  ^jrieetliood."  Its  special  mienion  was  *'  to  (xtm  into  one  " 
the  two  races  of  Celt  and  Saxon,  just  m  the  £iigli»h  Oknrcli  fused 
into  " a  common  England"  the  warring  tribes  of  Saxons,  and  the 
"warring  nwea"  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  This,  howwer,  the  Iriidi 
Eatabliehment  "ban  entirely  failed  to  do;"  it  has,  therefore,  "  accom- 
plished no  end  which  would  justify  ita  existence."  The  reaflon  for 
its  failure  ia,  it  sueni!;,  one,  and  one  only, — the  original  injustice  of 
its  constitution.  "It  wait  not  and  ia  not  national."  "It  is  an 
attempt  of  the  English  National  Church  to  o-\tend  itself  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  English  nation,  iiud  to  im]K)bc  itself  upon  another  race." 
As  such  "  it  has  no  fomulation  in  the  nature  of  fhing^^  and  the  order 
of  God,  and  by  whatever  power  upheld,  will  vomv  to  nought." 
What  is  to  come  in  its  place  Mr.  Maurice  is  not  quite  sure,  nor  does 
he  greatly  care  tu  gueoK.  Ita  destruction,  he  knows,  will  be  the 
undoing  of  a  great  wrong,  and  can  therefore  be  pi-oductiro  only  of 
some  great  good.  What  that  good  will  be,  time  will  show  ;  mean* 
while  the  fall  of  the  Establishment  is  inevitable,  and  not  to  he 
regretted.  This  is.  I  think,  a  fair  Huraraan,'  of  Mr.  Maurice's  Tiewa 
respecting  ua.     Ix?t  ub  consider  his  asaeriions  one  by  one. 

I.  And  let  ua  consider  tho  assertion  that  we  are  not  a  National 
Church.  Whether  wo  ore  so  or  not  dopcnds,  of  course,  on  whit  a 
"  National  Church  "  is  defined  to  be.  If  by  NatiomJ  Church  be 
meant  a  church  which  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  it  is 
plain  wo  are  not  national,  any  moro  than  the  K.'^tnbHuhed  Church 
is  national  in  Wales  or  in  Scotland,  in  both  of  whicli  placca  it  is 
at  this  moment  in  a  minority.  In  thi.i  sense  of  the  word,  of  the 
four  EfitabliRhmcnts  which,  properly  speaking,  arc  jnaintaincd  by 
the  British  Govcnnufjit,  viz.,  the  English,  the  W'clsh,  the  .Scotch, 
and  the  Irish,  one  only,  the  English,  can  now  be  said  to  be 
national.  Hut  is  this  the  only  meaning  of  the  word  "national" 
us  applied  to  a  church  Y  Is  it  the  only  meaning  which  Mr. 
Maurice  gives  to  it  in  his  article  Y  On  tho  contrary,  he  nses  it 
ncarl}'  all  through  that  artitdc  in  quite  another  sense.  Wlien  he 
tells  us  that  "  tho  protest  uf  the  sixteenth  century  "  was  "  a  protcet 
for  the  sacredneas  of  national  languages,"  "  a  protest  for  German, 
English,  and  Scotch  life,"  "  a  fight  for  the  existence  of  nations,"  "  an 
Bppcftl  against  a  system  of  foreign  tyranny,"  Ke  gires  us  quite  anutht-r 
idea  of  nationality  in  a  church.  In  this  jxpint  of  %  iew  a  National 
Church  is  one  which  asserts  tho  idea  of  free  national  life  as  againr^t 
the  anti-national  despotism  of  the  Papacy.  In  this  sense  of  th«  word 
the  religious  tenets  of  a  church  have,  as  Mr.  Maurice  remluda  m, 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  its  title  of  National.     The  protest 
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*f  suet  a  National  C]iorch  is  not  dogmatic,  it  is  secxilar.  What- 
*^cr  be  it«  doctrines,  if  it  only  protest  against  a  foreign  religious 
*yvercignty — if  it  be  not  in  fact  ultramontnne — it  i*  national.  The 
Gallican  ChurcTi  was,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  as  truly  national  as 
the  Anglican.  Nay,  tbo  ChuTcb  in  Rome,  uUra«iontan<?  as  it  is, 
wuuld,  if  the  Romans  accepted  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope, 
become  national.  The  head  of  the  Cburch  and  the  head  of  the 
Nation  would  then  be  one ;  and  this  I  apprehend  is  really  Mr. 
Maurice's  iduu  of  a  National  Churcb. 

But  it  is  clear  that  a  nation,  bo  long  aa  it  asurta  ita  religious 
niitioQality,  can  uover  cunsfni  io  caf^bliab  any  churcb  wbicb  ls  not, 
in  thia  sense  of  tbe  word,  national ;  wUicb  dooh  not,  tliat  iti  to  say, 
assert  the  religious  freedom  of  the  people,  and  admit  the  supremacy 
of  the  ruler.  No  nation  could  be  guilty  of  the  Buiuidal  folly  of 
cstubliishiug  as  one  of  tho  cstuttis  of  its  realm,  dothed  with  its 
authority  and  speaking  in  its  name,  a  church  which  trained  its 
members  in  the  belief  that  a  nation  should  never  be  what  this 
very  nation  waa  determined  it  should  ever  be — religiously  free. 
Whether  under  any  circumstances  it  might  be  wise  for  such  a  titate  to 
tmhtr  the  teachers  of  Huch  a  faith  is  another  question.  To  esiabluh 
it  would  be  simply  impossible. 

Of  course,  then,  it  follows  that  the  Roman  Catholic,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctlv,  the  Papal  Church,  (for  a.  Roman  Catholic  Church  need 
not  necessarily  be  Papal)  ia  in   this  aenac  of  the  word  utterly  anti- 
national.     It  can  never  be  established  by  a  State  which  proteata 
against  the  dominion  of  any  foreign  prelate  or  potcntnte.     It  waa 
tliis  instinctive  Prottislantism  of  the   English  nation  which  led  it, 
under  Roman  Catholic  kings,  and  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  to  do 
battle  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy.     Tho  religious  history 
of  Eugland,  from  the  C-ouncil  of  Ciarrndon  to  the  Reformation,  was 
a  series  of  such  battles  between  tho  Knglish  kings,  who  strove  to 
make  tho  English  Church  national,  and  the  lioman  Popef<.  who  strove 
to  make  it  anti -national.     The  principle  of  nationality  triumphed 
St  the  Reformation,  and  to  it  tho  English  people  have  ever  since 
itcadfnstly  adhered,  and  that  quite  regardless  of  the  religious  tenets 
of  those  to  whom  it  waa  applied.     Roman  Catholics  under  Elizabeth, 
Nonconformista    under    the    Stmirts,    Non-Jurors   under   William, 
Free  Kirk  men  under  Queen  Victoria,  have  all  in  turn  suffered  from 
the  rigorous  and  consistent  application  of  this  rule— that  whatever 
be  the  religion  of  the  Church  which  the  ICnglish  people  establiah, 
that  Esiablishracnt  Rhall  bo  national ;  and  that  thoae  who  ore  not 
rontent  that  it  should  be  s«»,  muat  be  content  to  forego  their  share  in 
its  privileges  and  endowments. 

Now,  before  wc  change  the  venue  of  this  question  from  England 
to  Ireland,  I  should  like  to  (wk  Mr.  Maurice  whether  he  considers 
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that  in  uny  of  the  caaes  I  bavu  named  aiiy  iujustice  was  done  to 
who  were  thus  deprived  of  a  Churuh  E&tubliiihmuiit ;  and  if  not,  wlbjr^ 
not  f    Suppose  Uial  the  Kngliuh  Romuu  Catholics  or  the  members 
uf  the  Scotch  Free  Eirk  were  to  demand  the  restoratiim  of  their 
Kstablisliiueul  us  u  righi^  wliat  answer  would  Mr.  Kaurice  make  1* 
Would  he  any.  You  idiall  not  have  il  becauBu  you  are  a  minority  of 
the  nation ;  that  is  to  aay>  because)  you  are  weak,  and  we  who  differ 
from  you  are  strong  1"    Or  would  bu  say,  You  are  deprived  of  a 
religious  establishment  simply  because  you  will  neither  of  you 
it  ou  the  one  only  condition  on  which  the  English  people  will  ooa* 
sent  to  grant  it,  namely,  that  it  shall  acknowledge  the  supremacj 
the  Engjish  sovereign?     Or  suppose  that  instead  of  demanding 
establishment,  these  IHsscnterB  were  to  demand  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  they  had  left.     Suppose  they  were  to  say,  We  do  no^ 
ask,  and  woold  not  consent  to  be  established  or  endowed,  by  th%j 
State ;  bat  on  the  ground  of  religious  equality,  we  demand  that  na 
other  Church  shall  be  so.    What  would  Mr.  Maurice  say?     Ha, 
would  answer,  I  hope,  that  a  Kattonal  Church  is  inseparable  firoutj 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  that,  there  is  no  injustice  in 
inequality  as  results  from  its  establishment,  unless  all  religions,  as' 
such,  have  a  natural  and  equal  right  to  be  established ;  for  that  if 
they  havu  not,  the  State  must  be  allowed  to  choose  that  one  it 
either  the  best  in  itself,  or  the  best  possible  under  the  circumatanoti* ' 
of  each  case. 

2Iow  let  us  turn  to  Ireland,  and  see  how  the  caso  really 
there.     It  is  clear,  as  I  have  »aid,  that  the  Church  at  prevent 
bUshcd  there  is  not  itutioual  iii  the  senso  that  its  religion  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  nation.     But  it  is  equally  dear  that  the  Church 
whose  rcli^on  is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  in  not,  and  never 
can  be,  a  National  Church  in  that  sense  which  can  alone  entitle  it  to 
be  established.     In  thiy  wnse  it  is  M'o  who  are  the  National  Church, 
and  the  Church  of  ItoHie  that  is  not.     It  is  we  who,  as  Mr.  Maurictt, 
would  say,  are  protesting  for  Irish  life  against  the  anti-oatiouaLl 
despotism  of  Itome.    It  is  to  the  Homish  Church  in  its  modem 
oltramontanism  that  Mr.  Maurice's  description  of  us  far  more  truly, 
applies :    "  Ko  one  would  venture  to  speak  of  this  as  a  Natiomd^ 
Church."     And  it  is  here,  in  I'act,  that  the  real  difficulty  of  the  Irish 
Church  question  soems  to  me  to  lie.     The  Church  of  the  majority 
with  us  is  not  national.     The  Church  which  is  national  ia  not  ths 
Church  of  the  majority.     It'  either  ol'  the  conditions  of  this  proble 
could  be  ohooged ;  if  the  Church  of  the  majority  could  ever  become' 
truly  and  heartily  national ;  if  it  could  ever  honestly  accept  tha 
supremacy  of  tbc  Kngli»h  sovereign,  it  might  certainly  nuike  a  atroi 
oaee  for  its  establishment ;  or  if  the  Cburcli  of  the  minority,  which  i^ 
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national,  onuld  onl^  grow  intn  the  nhnrwh  of  the  majority,  itn  case 
vouIcT  l)A  5itrr>nger  !ttilL  Bat  as  it  in,  each  sMtms  to  have  something 
which  the  otKer  wants  ;  eafth  fumishps  the  extreme  case  which  Borely 
trie?,  thongh  in  opposite  ways,  tho  rale  which  the  English  nation 
has  always  acted  on  for  its  ftfltaWishmrntfl,  vin.,  that  the  one  essential 
condition  of  their  being  e-itahliflhtd  shall  be  nationality.  And  hero 
lies  the  itiunen»e  difference  between  our  case  and  that  of  the  Scotch 
inient  which  Mr.  Mmirioe  cites  against  ns.  The  English 
BtabUsh(*d  Preabj'terianisiD  in  Scotland  becaxiae  the  majority 
of  the  Scotch  nation  preferred  it  to  Kpiacopacy.  Why  should  not 
the  English  nation  establish  in  like  manner  Romanism  in  Ireland, 
inasmuch  aa  the  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  prefers  it  to  Prot««- 
tantism  P  Because,  I  answer,  Preshyteriamsm  is  a  national  religion, 
and  is  capable  therefore  of  being  established.  Tt  rould  enter  into 
and  keep  a  compact  with  the  Stjite  quite  as  well  as  Episcopacy  could. 
How  would  it  bare  been  if  the  Scotch  had  demanded  the  eatabUtb- 
ment  of  Romanism  ?  Cotdd  the  English  nation  have  consented  to 
this?    "Woulfl  Mr.  Maurice  say  thoy  ought  to  have  consented? 

I  contend  then  that  there  is  no  injustice  done  by  the  establishing  in 
Ireland  of  that  one  of  two  rival  Churches  which  alone  will  accept 
this  emeotial  condition,  more  especially  if  these  two  facts  be  borne 
in  mind:  firstly,  that  >t«  endowments  are  almost  entirely  denred 
fnmi  it«  own  members,  in  which  raspect  it  contraats  advantageously 
with  the  Established  Church  of  tbo  minority  in  Scotland,  which. 
ia  mainly  supported  by  those  who  reject  its  teaching ;  and,  secondly, 
that  tho  Church  of  Rome  in  this  eountrj'  ha«  jwsitively  refused  to 
be  oatabliflhod,  wluch  is  more  than  some  at  least  of  tho  Dissenting 
bodies  in  Wales,  who  outnumber  the  Established  Church  there,  have 
yot  done.  On  Mr.  Maurice's  principles,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  Established  Church  in  Ireland  at  all,  the 
Church  of  Rome  cannot  bo,  and  our«  ought  to  bo  that  Church. 

II.  But  ought  thcro  to  be  an  Estahlifhed  Church  in  Ireland  at  all  !* 
What  right,  Jdr.  Maurice  would  Hay,  hud  the  English  nation  over  to 
cstdbUsh  their  Church  there  ?  What  right  had  Uio  English  Church 
thus  to  attempt  "to  impose  iteiflf  upon  another  race?"  What 
business,  in  fact,  has  the  English  Church  E^stublishnK^C  anywhere 
out  of  England  F  Now,  granting  for  a  moment  that  tho  English 
people  ever  did  thi.",  tho  answer  to  thin  ipicstion,  I  suppose,  would 
be,  What  business  have  tho  Englieh  jteoplf.  anywhere  out  of  England  f 
What  right  had  Henry  II.  and  his  successors  to  conquer  Ireland  i* 
If  the  English  nation  had  no  right  to  impose  their  Church  upon  the 
Irish  race,  simply  because  those  were  Irish  and  not  English,  had 
they  any  right  to  impose  their  gaveniment  ?  If  they  had  no  right 
to  take  posaesaion  of  one-tenth  of  tho  Iri«h  soil  for  tho  use  of  Anglo- 
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Norman  priesto,  what  right  had  they  to  seize  upon  the  other  nine 
pnrta  for  the  use  of  ^Vnglo- Norman  layrnen  ?     This  is  a  very  fertile 
principle  which   Mr.  Maurice   lays  down  as   to   the  sacrednesa  of 
notionalitie«.     It  will  carry  him  verj-  far — further,  doubtless,  than 
ho  would  care  to  go — but  not  a  step  fbrthcr  than  mo«it  of  those  who 
are  clamouring  for  the  overthrow  of  the  IriRh  Establishment  would 
insist  upon  his  going.     ThRy  roundly  declare  that  they  object  to  Uiat 
Establishment  on  precisely  the  aame  ground  on  which  they  object 
to  the  Irish  Territorial  Settlement,  to  the  Act  of  Union,  and  to  (ho 
sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria.     These  are  one  and  all  "  badges  of 
conqueat "  against  which  they  protest,  and  agaiii.st  some  of  which 
they  protest  far  more  loudly  than  they  do  againxt  the  Irish  Ksta- 
bliflhment.     They  will  tell  Mr.  Maurice  that  the  entire  British  rule 
over  the  Irish  nationality  is  one  of  thow  things  which  are  "  not 
gix)unded  in  the  nature  of  things  or  the  order  of  God,  and  are  sure  to 
come  to  nought."*     They  are  logical  and  consistent  enough  in  their 
views,  and  so  the  English  people  will  one  day  discover  should  they 
sacrifice  our  Church  in  the  liope  of  satisfying  them.    I  cannot  mysel 
aee  how,  if  our  Church  Establishmeat  is  overthrown  on  this  principle, 
the  grants  of  lamls  to  Irieh  landlords  can  possibly  be  maintaiued. 
The  Irish  landlord,  iu  many  cases,  obtained  his  land  from  the  con-' 
fiscated  estate  of  eotno  Irish  chieftain ;  that  land  was  charged  with 
the  support  of  an  Anglican  priest,  and  remains  &o  to  this  day.     The 
English  nation  are  called  upon,  in  tbu  name  of  ju:4tice,  to  deprive  the 
priest  of  his  aharo,  now  reduced  from  a  tenth  to  a  fortieth.     If  they 
do  so,  how  can  tkcy  continue  tho  landlord  in  his?     The  cloimaiitCi 
ore  (j^uito  ready  in  his  caae  to  show  their  descent  from  the  original' 
ownen.    Their  pedigrees,  it  is  well  known  in  Ireland^  aro  carefully 
{mienrod  with  this  view.     They  arc  mlling.  too — many  of  them,  at 
leftot — to  assent  to  the  condition  on  which  tho  landlord  now  holds  it, 
and  for  refusing  which  their  ancestors  lost  it,  namely,  submission  to 
the  civil  authority  of  the  English  sovereign ;  while  the  Koman  Catholic 
priest  ia  not  ready  to  submit  to  the  condition  on  which  the  Anglican 
holds  his  share,  namely,  submission  to  the  ecclesiastical  outborily  of  j 
the  same  sovereign.     Of  the  two,  tho  lay  claimant  has  positively  tho 
better  claim. 

III.  We  deny,  however,  that  the  English  sovereign  and  Parliament 
ever  did  "  set  up  an  Establishment"  in  Ireland  for  the  furtherance  of  ^ 
Protestantism.     The  assertion  that  they  did  is  just  one  of  those 
marvellous  Irish-Church  myths  with  which  wc  are  all  so  familiar. 
JJut  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  Mr.  Maurice's  article  is  the 

*  Tbey  lisve,  I  tw,  already  dune  ho.    The  .V«(wn  DewKpuper,  quoliog  Ur.  Uaurioa'i 
artJcls,  tails  him  rxnctly  what  I  hiiTc  nritteii  abov*,  imd  awur«e  lilm  that  "  the  i 
Inah  nation  lay  suieu  ia  (hit  ooi;claaion  "  firota  bla  teaching. 
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most  marvellous  I  haro  yet  seen.  The  Btali'smcii  in  Queen  KIiKabotii's 
day,,  he  tells  uh  iii  p.  d7,  struck  with  the  success  of  Prcsbytorian 
tcuuhlng  in  Scotland,  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  founding  a 
uplwidid  EstaWinhmcnt  for  Protestant  teaching  in  Ireland.  The 
"  impreasiWe"  Celt  was  to  be  "won  over  to  English  law"  by  tho 
"preaching"  of  Protestant  ministers,  and  hy  the  effect  of  "an 
iniptwiiig  form  of  ProteRtantism"  on  "his  imagination"  and  "his 
coTetousness ;"  and  so  "settlers  and  natives  were  at  last  to  become 
one  people."  "  Beautiful  calculation  !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Maurice, 
*' irresist-ible  arithmetic"  of  "wise  men  who  believed  in  money  as 
the  lord  of  the  universe  ! "  The  answer  to  all  this  is  simply  that  the 
arithmetic  and  the  calonlation  and  the  splendid  Establishment  exist 
only  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Maurice.  Plain  prosaic  historj*  tells 
us  a  Tery  different  tale.  It  tells  us  what  wo  should  never  have 
guessed  from  Mr.  Maurice's  article,  that  bo  far  from  ''setting  up" 
an  EBiablishracnt  in  Ireland.  Elinabeth  and  her  ministers  found  an 
Anglican  Establishment  already  in  existence  there,  and  which  hod 
existed  "  side  by  side  with  the  Anglican  Government"  for  centuries. 
It  tells  us,  too,  of  some  facts  in  the  history  of  that  Church  before  the 
Kefonnation  which  ought  not,  I  thuili,  to  have  been  ignored  by 
Mr.  Maurice,  when  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  her  alleged  failure 
after  the  Iteformation.  '1  propose  to  supply  his  omission  as  briefly 
at  possible.  I  will  commence  my  skotch  of  Irish  Church  history 
where  I  think  Mr.  Maurice  should  hnve  commenced  his,  with  the 
introductiim  into  Ireland  of  the  second  of  those  two  races  which  the 
Irish  Church  ought,  it  seems,  to  have  fused  into  one. 

When  Henry  II.  obtained  from  Pope  Adrian  n  gmut  of  Ireland, 
upon  condition  of  civilizing  those  whom  the  Pope  nnd  he  were  pleased  to 
call  "  the  beastly  Irish,"  he  found  there  a  Church  already  estahlifihed 
and  endowed — a  Church  which  had  been  national,  hut  which,  even 
before  his  arrival,  was  becoming,  like  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  that 
day,  anti-national^-cwuing  the  supremacy,  to  some  e.\teni  at  least, 
of  the  Pope,  and  likely  to  do  ho  more  and  more.  This  Church  accepted 
the  supremacy  of  King  Henry  in  the  memorable  Council  of  Coshel, 
A.D.  1172.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  this  was  the  wisest  or  most 
patriotic  course  for  the  Irish  Church  of  that  day  to  have  taken ; 
whether  it  shoidd  not  rather  have  sided  with  Cvltlc  bai-bariflui  and 
freedom  against  Anglo-ltulJau  civilization,  \&  a  queKtion  into  which 
we  need  not  enter.  There  is  a  gotid  deal  to  bo  Kuid  on  both  sides. 
The  native  Christians  of  India,  for  instance,  have  been  loudly  praiised 
for  accepting  so  fully  tho  blesftings  of  English  nJe,  and  for  siding 
with  their  English  rulers  against  their  native  rebel  princes. 

But,  bo  this  as  it  may,  tho  Irish  EstubliBhed  Church  of  that  day 
accepted  English  rule,  and  was  confirmed  in  its  revenues  by  English 
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authwity;  and  thig,  tbo  nearest  approach  to  the  "setting  up  of  an 
ligtabliahment "  in  Ireland,  waa  certainly  not  done  "  for  the  fiuiher- 
ance  of  Ftoteetantism."  Durinfr  the  period  whioh  elapsed  betwoea^ 
tbo  conquMt  of  Henry  11.  and  the  Itcfoimation  there  waji  in  Ireli 
one  fictablisbcd  Church  and  ouo  religion  only.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  nations— the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale  and  the  yet  \mcoo- 
qucred  Celt.  To  the  Church  of  Ihia  period,  far  more  thun  to  the 
Church  of  the  Keformation,  was  given  the  mission  of  "fusing  into 
one"  these  two  natione,  then  soporatod  hy  rocxj  only  and  not  by  creed 
also.  It  failed  to  do  so.  Tho  reign  of  lOlizabcth  found  the  tno  races 
more  widely  septu^ted,  more  bitterly  hostile,  than  the  reigii  of 
Henry  II.  had  left  them.  Why  so?  Was  it  (ho  <^burch  that  wu 
in  fault  hero  too  ^  Did  it,  too,  after  its  "  trial  of  three  aenturioB,**' 
&il  "to  justify  its  exiritonce"  by  "making  one  nation  out  of  those 
warring  clemontii?"  If  ho,  it  eerrtninly  was  not  its  Protcatimtiam 
whirh  caused  its  failure.  Wliut  was  it  that  did  cause  it  f  I  answei^^ 
untiesitatingly,  the  short-sighted  p<Uicy  of  the  Knglisfa  Qorcmtnent 
towards  its  Celtic  mibje^tK.  Tnnlaiid  of  pursuing  with  these 
wise  and  statosnianliki*  policy  of  umulgunialion,  which  the  Ai 
kings  ere  long  adopted  Inwarda  their  Hoxon  subjects,  tho  Eoj^ish 
Government  in  Ireland  adopted  a  policy  of  sepiiralion.  With  that 
pride  of  race  which  has  provwJ  at  once  the  strength  and  th«  weekneM 
of  English  colonirjition,  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  treftt«d  the 
Celt  much  as  Knglfjih  Rettlors  have  treated  the  R^d  Indian  in  America, 
and  the  "nigger"  in  India.  Too  proud  to  conciliate,  ond  too  braT*' 
to  fear  the  race  they  had  nubdued — not  cruel  enough  to  exterminate 
them— they  simply  ignored,  90  far  as  possible,  their  oxistenc^e. 
Within  the  Knglish  pale,  Celtic  language  and  dress  and  customs 
were  forbidden,  imder  pain  of  death.  If  the  Celt  kept  outside  this 
pale,  and  gave  no  trouble,  well  and  good.  If  he  did  not,  he  was  to 
be  killed  or  driven  back  to  his  lair,  in  bog  or  in  mountain,  Uke  any 
other  beast  of  prey.  Tho  idea  of  civilizing  him  was  one  that  little 
troubled  the  Rpttlcrs  of  the  pale.  And  as  for  any  attempt  at  imjwsing 
their  religion  upon  the  Celt,  they  were  as  guiltless  of  it  as  tho  East! 
India  Company  were  of  attempting  to  impose  theirs  upon  the  HJndoa 
Of  course,  under  such  u  regime,  the  motft  zealous  of  misBionary 
churches  could  hove  done  but  little  for  tho  fusing  into  oue  of  the 
conquering  and  the  conquered  races.  The  Anglo-Irish  Church  failed 
to  do  what  no  church  could  have  doue  in  ita  jjlatu.  It  prosorrtxlaj 
indeed,  the  religion  and  the  civilization  of  tho  Anglo-Irish  colony  n 
it  did  and  could  havo  dotiu  but  little  more. 

When  the  Kcforuiolion  commeuoed  wilb  tho  rejection  of  the  Pupail 
mpromacy  by  Hourj'  VIII.,  the  Anglo-Irish  race  afwertod  the  n-li* 
gious  supremacy  of  their  sovereign.     The  same  Anglo-Irish  race, 
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nncler  EHzabrth,  accepted,  quite  aa  readily  u  her  English  subjoota 
did,  the  Reformed  ritual.  There  were,  of  eonnic,  "  Popish  recusania" 
Hmnngst  them,  as  there  were  in  Knglond,  and  ftppirent  conformista 
ton,  Kpiftcopa]  and  othew,  who  eecretly  cherished  their  old  faith,  and 
returned  to  it  as  far  and  as  often  as  they  dared.  But  there  is  no 
reaufvn  to  aupposo  that  the  Enf^sh  in  Ireland  were,  as  a  body,  more 
opposwl  to  the  KffoiTQation  than  they  were  in  Kngland.  Assuredly, 
in  "imposing"  on  them  the  new  ritual  by  the  vote  of  their  own 
Parliament,  the  Knglieh  nation  were  not  imposing  their  relj^on 
••  upon  another  race."  It  was  by  men  of  their  own  race,  gpeaVing 
their  language,  observing  their  Iawr  and  euBtnms,  following,  in  fact, 
their  lead  In  religion  and  in  politios,  that  the  Reformed  faith  was 
adopted.  Instead  of  being  eRtablisbed  b^vatise  it  wa«  Protestant,  it 
would  be  nearer  the  tnith  to  eay  that  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  be- 
came Protestant  because  it  was  ("stabliahed. 

IV.  And  now  let  us  a^k — IIow  ought  Queen  KUzabeth  to  have  dealt 
with  this  Church?  Ought  she  to  hare  disendowed  it?  That  18  to 
•ay,  ought  she  to  have  rewai-ded  the  loyalty  of  four  centuries — as  it 
is  now  proposed  that  Queen  Victoria  should  reword  the  loyalty  of 
seven  centuries^by  depriving  her  Anglo-Irish  subjects  of  their 
Establishment,  because  her  predecessors  had  prevented  it  from  doing 
ftll  it  might  have  done  ?  Or,  if  she  did  not  difiendow  it,  ought  she  to 
have  left  it  unreformed  ?  That  is  to  say,  ought  sho  to  have  left  it  to 
the  PofK!  to  usn  all  its  endowiuents  and  it.<4  influence  agninxt  her 
Buthorit}-  in  Ireland,  while  she  was  resisting  his  authority  and  in- 
fluence to  (he  dratli  in  England?  "Was  she  to  ansert  her  supremacy 
in  England  uiily,  and  to  recognise  hiH  in  Ireland  ?  Or  inight  nhe.  fii>ra 
a  high  f*n«>ofabNlract  juBticB,  to  have  aMicuted  her  Irish  wovereignty, 
withdrawn  her  soldiers,  jirorided  in  England  for  her  Anglo-Irish 
subjetrts,  and  left  IrtOand  to  the  Irisli  kerne  1«  gnveni  as  they  might 
think  fit  ?  Would  Mr.  Maurice  say  that  she  should  have  taken  any 
one  of  these  three  courseB  ?  And  if  she  did  not,  what,  in  the  name  of 
common  iM*n»e  and  eommon  justice,  was  there  left  for  her  to  do  btit 
just  what  she  did,  or  at  least  what  she  tried  to  do — namely,  to  cjirry 
out  the  Refonnation  amongst  her  Anglo-Irish  subjects,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  wilwlue  or  Ui  win  over  the  slill  rebellious  Celt  ?  She 
did  carry  out  the  Reformation.  She  did  not  subdue  or  win  the  Celt. 
Why  not  ?  Because,  as  ?ilr.  Maurice  says,  the  Church  failed  in  its 
Hut}'.     Because,  aa  T  maintain,  the  State  failed  in  itfl  duty. 

>Vhat  was  the  task  that  lay  before  the  Church  and  State  of  that 
day  in  Ireland  ?  Clearly  the  oonveraion  of  the  Celt.  Not  hecanso 
his  oonversiou  would  necewarily  have  lessened  hisenmity  to  England. 
He  hwJ  hat<>d  Fngland  when  she  wns  Catholic.  He  would  have 
hatefl  her  even  had  he  become  Protestant.     But  his  conversion  would 
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faftvc  prevented  that  eainit}'  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
difference  of  creed  to  the  already  existing  differences  ufUuiguage  and 
tif  race.  ThiH  might  yet  be  prevented.  Nationu!  changes  of  reLigion 
wore  more  easily  effected  then  than  they  are  now.  It  was  a  time  ofi 
change.  KeIigion»<  that  have  now  hardened  into  nharply -de lined 
antagonism  were  then,  as  it  were,  fluid  and  unfunuetl.  Tliu  Uelt 
might  have  been  converted,  bait  only  in  one  way — by  preachers  of 
hi»  own  nice,  and  a  Bible  and  ritnal  in  his  own  language.  Waa 
there  ever,  as  Bishop  Berkeley  asks,  an  instance  of  a  nation  beiii^ 
converted  by  preaching  in  another  language  than  its  own  P  The 
policy  for  the  Kngtish  Government  was  as  clear  as  it  was  urgent.  It 
was  to  have  given  the  Celtic  race  a  Oltic  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
and  a  Celtic  clergy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  sought  to  conciliate 
them  by  wise  Iatts  and  gentle  dealings  in  things  temporal.  8e 
Spenncr  counselled  when  he  told  them  that  it  was  "  ill  preaching 
among  swords  ;  "  and  Bucon,  when  he  advised  "the  taking  care  of*! 
having  Bibles,  end  catechisms,  and  other  books  of  devotion  in  the 
Irish  la'jgnage."  In  a  word,  they  should  have  sheathed  the  sword 
and  sped  the  preacher.  They  did  neither.  Perhaps  it  was  inipocui- 
ble  to  have  done  the  former.  The  t^inglod  web  that  they  inherited 
from  their  predecessors  could,  perhaps,  then  only  have  been  cut»  not 
untied.  But  this  made  it  all  the  harder  for  the  Church  to  do  heri 
work  of  conversion,,  even  had  she  been  allowed  to  do  it.  But  «he  was 
not.  The  English  Government  Dtill  pursued  its  infatuated  policy  {^ 
trying  to  turn  Irishmen  into  £nglishmi.ni  by  stamping  out  their 
native  language  and  cuHtoms.  A  knowLeilge  of  Irish  was  actoall^i 
maduadisquulificatiou,  instead  of  a  qualification,  for  an  Irish  beDefictt. 
'When  a  priest  could  nut  be  found  who  "  had  knowledge  of  the  Engliah. 
tongue,"  pniyor  wa*  to  be  said  iu  Latin.  No  iiuthonzeil  version,  of  i 
the  (Scripture  was  ever  given  to  the  Cell.  The  Irish  Bible,  translated 
by  Bishop  Bedell,  upjieared — siguificuut  fact ! — iu  1685,  just  live 
years  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Meanwhile,  the  Pope,  wise  iu 
his  generation,  was  occupying,  bv  his  preachers,  the  ground  left  opea 
to  him.  A  Papal  Church,  officered  by  Celtic  priests,  was  rapidly 
developing  itself.  Of  course  the  Popes  of  that  day.  at  the  head  a» 
they  wero  of  the  groat  Catholic  league,  intrigued  with  Ii-ish  CathoUci^ 
as  they  did  with  Kuglioh,  against  Kngli.sh  wjveroigiut.  Audof  couiBe 
there  followed,  u»  there  did  iu  Jiugland,  rebelU(>n»,  riaiogs,  plots,  ciril 
wars,  coufiscatioHs,  penul  laws.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  grew  the  slrile 
between  Saxon  and  Celt,  embittered  as  it  now  was  by  the  bat«I 
between  Protcalaut  and  Roman  ('atholic.  The  two  nations  were  now 
two  camps  ;  and  it  was  out  of  one  of  these  cumps  to  the  other  thai 
the  Anglican  clergy  wert;  to  preach.  The  time  was  past  for  that. 
"It  was  ill  preaching  among  sword;^."     Xnd  it  was  among  sword^^ 
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thuugh  uwords  not  dmwn  fur  or  by  her,  tliut  the  Iriuh  Cliurch  bad 
still  to  preoiih.  To  whom  wiis  mlie  I0  preach  r*  To  the  Celt,  after  the 
great  Nortiiom  rvhellioiL,  gating  in  his  hunger  the  gmm  from  what 
had  once  been  hia  uwii  hoineetead '■'  To  the  same  Colt  inCoimaught, 
where  ho  hud  be«n  driven  by  the  great  Ulster  setllemeiit,  with  the 
thuico  of  guiiig  there,  or  to  a  woree  place?  To  Iho  Colt,  after  the 
fjOMBucre  of  Drogheda,  and  the  Cn>mwelliaii  "tntnnpkutatious," 
whoHO  author  certainly  was  no  Chun^hmau  'f  To  the  Celt,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyrio  and  the  cnpituldtion  of  Ijimerrck  ?  To  the  <?elt 
of  17!)8,  such  aa  a  ceiitun.' of  penal  laws  hud  made  him 'r*  Ala-i! 
when  w:iK  it  tlmt  the  Irish  Church  had  the  time  and  the  chance  given 
her  of  "  fusing  into  o\w  these  warring  riicea  't  " 

But  the  "splendid  FjBtnbti&hTnent,"  the  "imposing  form  of  Pro- 
tcstantiain  "  that  was  to  have  struck  the  "  imagination  "  of  the  Celt, 
where  waa  this  'i  Just  where  so  many  Irish  institutions  have  been 
and  are — on  paper.  The  real  Irish  Kstablishment  in  those  days  was 
plundered  by  the  English  Crown  and  the  Anglo-Irish  peers  and 
squires,  with  a  ruthless  impartiality  that  might  provoke  the  admiring 
en^y  even  of  the  Liberation  Society.  In  the  diocese  of  Meath, 
A.11.  1576,  "  out  of  2'^4  parish  churches  105  were  impropriat-ed  to  the 
Crown,  leased  out  for  years,  and  great  gain  made  out  of  them."  lu 
Cavan,  in  a.d.  1607,  "the  vicarages  were  so  poorly  endowed  that  ten 
of  them  would  scarce  suiTtcu  to  iiiuiutaia  an  honest  minister."  lu 
Honahan  "  the  churches  were  for  the  most  part  in  ruius.  the  parsons 
in  rags,  many  not  worth  forty  shilluigs  per  annum,"  In  Ossory, 
under  Charles  II.,  "there  were  scarce  one  church  wtunding  and 
sufficiently  repaired,  no  e£Bcieiit  mcoiis  or  living)*  to  maintain  them." 
In  Down,  in  a.i>.  1GS)J,  "  the  churches  were  burnt  or  dilapidated,  the 
clergy  withdrawn,  the  waut  of  tillage  and  cattlo  being  insufficient 
for  their  supjwrt."  In  ^Vrmagb,  a.d.  1714,  "not  ten  parishes 
endowed  with  glebes,  and  not  six  that  a  clergjnuau  could  live  in." 
And  so  on.     And  this  is  Mr.  Maurice'»  "8])lendid  Establishnu'ttt !  " 

But  the  bishopt),  the  fathers  in  God  who  wore  to  head  the  Church 
in  its  missionary  work :  Mr.  Uaurioe  cites  three  itluiitrioa^  unmes. 
Usher,  and  Taylor,  and  Berkeley.  He  might  have  added  Bedell  and 
King.  How  many  more  Buch  iu  those  "  three  centuries  "  did  the 
English  Ooverumenl  givw  usP  Whut  sort  of  men  did  they  "  ira- 
pOBe,"  us  bishops  or  as  rectors,  upon  usi*  The  sweepings,  for  the 
most  purl,  of  the  English  Church — "  cast  clergymen,"  as  Arch- 
bishop King  calls  them  ;  men  too  bud  for  Kugland,  but  good  eitongh 
for  Irelund — men  of  whose  character  JJeun  Swift's  grim  sarcasm 
wus  hardly  an  exaggeration  wbeu  he  suid  thtit  "  tt  was  not  the 
godly  biifhuptj  appointed  by  the  Eiiglisih  Goveriiuieut  who  reached 
Ireland,  but  the  highwaymen  who  dlupped  Ihem  on  Hounslow  Ueath, 
and,  robbing  them  of  their  letters  patL'iit,  assumed  their  places." 
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Wm  the  Irish  Church,  I  ask,  to  blame  for  thew  men,  or  the 
Engliah  SUteP  Was  it  \he  Irifth  Chnrch  which  ivfnsM  t/i  ^o,  or 
the  English  8t«t«  which  prt^vented  it  from  doing,  its  proper  work  ? 
And  what  sort  of  fairness  \*  there  in  the  comparison  of  the  work 
of  such  a  Churvh  with  that  of  the  Chnrrhes  of  England  or  of 
Scotland,  in  both  of  which  the  Reformation  found  a  pec^le  already 
oneP  in  neither  of  which  was  the  Church  called  on  to  convert  a 
hostile  race  of  foreign  xpMich,  while  it  wa«  itself  weakened  and 
hampered  by  the  actiou  of  the  State. 

Nercrtheless,  of  the  two  works  the  Irish  Church  had  to  do,  it 
did  at  least  one,  and  did  it  well.  It  did  not  convert  the  Celt. 
Ifo  church  could  have  done  so  uuder  the  circumstances.  But  it 
prGMrred  toyalty.  and  religiou,  uud  civilization  among  the  Anglo- 
Celts.  It  kept  alive,  in  flark  times,  the  light  of  learning  in 
IieUnd.  It  kept  green  and  bright  many  a  little  centre  of  in- 
dnstxy,  and  order,  and  &ce  thought,  the  vuiue  of  which  mar 
yet  be  known  when  they  are  destroyed.  It  was,  and  is  at  this 
moment,  a  witness  for  a  purer  faith  and  for  a  nobler  national  life, 
against  ollrnmontane  despotism.  And  yet  Mr.  Maurice  would  sec 
ill  orerthrow  "  without  any  bitter  lamentation."  But  he  will  tcU 
OS,  ho  has  told  uk,  that  the  guod  it  bact  done,  even  to  its  own 
members,  is  questionublc.  "  It  has  not  pari>d  the  clawn  of  the 
Orangeman."  Its  spirit  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  "offniBivo  controveraial 
plncards  "  that  cover  the  walls  of  Dublia .  And  this  is  all  Mr.  Maurice 
has  to  ohsor>-e  on  our  present  condition.  Our  bitterest  enemies  do  as 
larger  justice.  They  testify  to  the  existence  of  laborious  and  self- 
denying  clergy,  diligent  pastors  to  their  own  flocks  and  kindly  and 
acceptable  neighbours  to  the  Komon  Catholics  around  them.  They 
testiiy  to  church  extension  and  restoration !  to  zeul,  however  mis- 
directed some  may  think  it,  for  education,  and  to  noble  sacrifice* 
made  for  it.  Mr.  Maurice  can  only  Rce  *'  Orange  parsons "  and 
"otfensiTG  phicards."  As  for  Orangeism,  Mr.  Maurice  himself 
sppearB  to  think  it  hss  its  merits :  but  be  these  or  its  demerits  what 
they  may,  the  Irish  Church  is  not  responsible  for  them.  Orangemui 
are  a  part  of  thai  array  of  oocupotion  which  the  English  enoonraged 
for  centuries  to  hold  Ireland  for  them.  Orangeism  may  be,  as  some 
of  us  think,  an  anochronism  now.  Others  say  it  may  become  again 
iL  noccuity.  But  it  is  not  essentially  of  the  Irish  Kstablishment.  It 
is  as  strong  in  Canada  without  an  Kstnblished  Church  as  it  is  in  Tt»- 
land  with  it.  If  the  extinction  of  the  Kslablishment  there  did  not 
«xtingtiish  Orangeism,  why  should  it  do  so  here?  It  might  bo 
found  to  stimulate  it  hero  as  there. 

As  for  the  controveraial  placards,  I  like  them  as  little  as  Mr.  Moiw 
rice  doea.     But  they  are  not  the  work  of  the  Irish  Church,  nor 
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Bonctioned  by  her  authority.  They  are  the  work  of  a  particular 
aoQiety  only  of  twaity  years'  date  amongst  tu.  It  will  imrpriiio  Mr. 
Iburice,  however,  and  amuse  our  readent,  lo  be  told  that  they  are 
the  device  of  on  English  clergyman  arid  were  approved  of  by  a 
conunitteo  in  J-iondon  largely  eomposfid  of  Kngliithmen ;  while  the 
funda  to  pay  for  them  como  largely  from  luigUnd !  There  in  an 
older  society  in  Ireland  for  the  convorsion  of  Irish  Koman  OatboUcs, 
whose  work  is  more  decidedly  of  native  origin  and  is  less  ostensibly 
controversial,  cnnHisting,  as  it  does,  mainly  in  teaching  the  native 
Irish  to  read  the  St^riptiires  in  their  own  language. 

I  wish  that  Kr.  Haurice  had  IcnowDi  us  bett«r  before  he  40  hattUy 
judged  us.  Let  him  pay  us  another  Tisit,  say  at  our  coming  Oon- 
gresit  this  autumn,  when  we  hope  our  English  brethren  will  come  to 
aee  and  judge  u«  with  their  own  eyes.  Let  him  come,  if  it  were  only 
to  receive  the  "  Morituri  te  salutant "  of  those  he  has  consigned  to 
ecclesiafltical  death.  I  think  we  can  promise  to  show  him  something 
besides  *'  Orange  parson*  "  and  "  controversial  placardi." 

v.  One  word  now,  on  my  part,  a.H  to  the  future-  I  too,  like  Mr. 
Maurice,  believe  that  good  only  can,  in  the  end,  come  out  of  just  and 
righteous  dealing.  But  I  venture  to  add  that  only  e\*il  can  come 
of  injustice.  You  are  prepared  in  England,  nay,  anxious,  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland.  On  what  principle  hare  yon  been  doing  thi»  for 
the  last  forty  years?  When  you  resolved  at  last,  wisely  and  gene- 
rously and  honestly  rosolvod,  ou  tearing  down  the  English  pale  iu 
Ireland  and  making  Prutcstants  and  Roman  Catholics  "  one  people," 
what  principle  did  you  act  on  ?  Was  it  that  of  taking  away  our 
privileges,  or  of  increasing  theirs  P  Would  you  have  thought  it 
just  in  1829,  instead  of  granting  the  franchise  to  Uoman  Catholics, 
to  have  made  (hingt;  square  by  disfranchising  Protoetanta  F  And  if 
not,  why  should  it  bo  just  now  to  take  away  thotr  endowmenta  from 
Pnjtcetants,  iuHtvud  of  giving  endowiueuta  to  the  Koman  Catholics  f 
Why  should  ProteKtants  be  deprived  of  their  Church  in  1868,  any 
more  thou  of  their  fraochise  in  lfe'29  ?  But  the  Roman  Catholics  will 
not  aco^t  an  endowment.  Is  that  our  fault?  What  wrong  is  done 
to  them  by  our  holding  endowmenlM  which  have  been  ours  for  eeven 
hundred  years  at  i«wt,  and  whidi  never  wire  theirs,  and  none  of 
which  tliey  would  take,  even  if  they  were  large  enough  lo  admit  of 
being  divided.  What  justice  would  there  bp  in  plundering  us  merely 
to  please  them  ?  Why  should  we  he  made  the  smpf^oat  for  the 
faults  or  failings  of  English  Governmenta  in  years  long  past  ?  I  can 
see  no  justice  in  this.  I  do  see  something  in  it  that  looks  like  the  in- 
justice of  hntite  and  fear.  Such  legislation  will  surely  bring  with  it 
its  own  Nemesis.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  even  already,  of  what  kind 
that  will  be,  in  Ireland  first,  and  next  in  England.     In  Ireland  its 
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remiltii  would  be  the  rapid  abmrption  by  the  Cbtircb  of  Rome  of  the 
poor  and  scatterod  Prote«t«nt«  of  the  south  and  west ;  the  departure 
in  coiueqaenoe  of  the  Protoatant  country  gentry,  whose  iaotaled 
IKMiiion  wonid  then  have  become  intolerable  and  even  dangertNU. 
The  handing  over  of  half  Ireland  to  the  absolute  mastery  of  the 
most  ultnunontane  priesthood  in  Europe.  The  drying  up  of  the 
Anglican  Church  into  Ulster,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  of  the 
other  provinces.  Tho  rapid  growth  there,  on  the  voluntary  8y8t«m,  of 
a  multitude  of  rival  sects,  with  their  unlearned  and  dependent 
miuistcTS  compvUed  to  refloct  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their 
Hocks,  warring  with  each  other  for  congregations,  or  uniting  in  con- 
troversial raids  upon  the  Roman  Cutbolio  palo,  to  the  fierceness  of 
which  Mr.  Haurice'e  placardu  would  be  mildness  itself.  The  ex- 
tinction of  all  libtTal  cducutiou  and  freedom  of  thought,  now  with 
«uch  difficult}'  preserved  to  tho  Roman  Catholic  laity.  In  short,  tho 
undoing  of  all  that  our  beet  and  wisest  statesmen  have  been  doing 
here  for  the  last  half-century.  All  this  would  follow  in  Ireland  as 
surely  as  night  follows  sunset. 

In  England  the  result  would  come  more  slowly,  perhaps,  but  not 
le«s  surely.  No  fact  is  clearer  in  our  history  than  this,  that  every 
principle  recogni.ted  in  Ireland  jiiui^t  sooner  or  later  be  carried  out  ia 
l*jiglaDil.  More  than  one  of  your  great  questions  is  being  soli 
here  now.  The  question  of  Church  and  State  for  ono.  It  Heems  to 
mo  that  if  you  overthrow  the  Irish  Kstablisbment,  you  recognise 
three  great  principles  which  will  meet  you  again  and  ugaiu  in  all 
your  future  history.  One  in  the  prinmplo  of  the  independence  of 
nali(tnalitie»,  wliich  leudn  to  tho  distacml>erment  of  the  Itrilish.. 
Empire.  The  necond  ia  tho  prinniplu  of  rt'ligiouK  equality,  whiuh.^ 
leads  to  the  nlxilition  of  all  EntabliNhmenU.  The  third  is  tho  secu- 
larization of  Church  property,  which  leads  to  the  contiscntion  of  ali 
roh'gious  endowments.  These  tliroe  [irinoiples  you  will  have  evoked 
by  our  destruction.  You  may  de|)end  upon  it,  however  long  they 
may  be  piiug  about  and  sRcking  rest,  they  will  at  la-tt  come  back  to 
your  own  home.  By  that  time  it  may  be  empty,  swept  and  gar- 
nished for  their  recjcptiiiii.  Democracios  sweei)  cleiin  and  sweep 
If  fluch  a  timii  Hhould  ever  come.  Irish  Cliurchmpn  who  would  not 
have  "  lifU^it  u  hand  for  your  overthrow,"  who  would  see  it  "  with  a 
bitter  InmoritJition,"  wll  ace  in  it.  iievcrtheles*,  a  righteous  retri- 
bution for  a.  great  wrong — will  write  on  the  pngc  in  your  history  ■ 
which  records  it,  not  in  anger  nor  in  triumph,  but  in  sorrow,! 
JVim/j-w  ftr  twaiAiM  jirtor  .' 

>V.  C.  AUoBs. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


I.— THEOLOGICAL. 

Tht  S0-<alltii  "Real  Objtctivi  freaeiiot  in  tite  Lord^  t  Supptr"  ao  Dadrint  ^f  tit 
Chunk  ^f  EntjUiud.  A  LoUer  to  the  Author  of  "  The  Kiss  of  Paace."  By 
SsoLEY  lAYioit,  &£.A.,  Follow  of  Triuitf  College.  L^mbridge.  London  : 
MftcmiUaQ. 

demonstrate  vhat 
.uatrni«m. 
for  baritig 
Cftlmly  and  ooiirtooiisly  jwrfomieil  hia  not  very  difficult  toAk, 

He  fint  clears  Kwny  eom«  miet  from  the  euliject,  bf  substituting  for  the 
TOrdfl  "real  objftctive  proBonco,"  "looaliwid  independent  presenoe,"  i.r.,  "a 
{>r«eeitoe  Iocaliz«d  in  the  cotLB6cnit«l  elements,  and  indep«n<lent  of  tlie  state  of 
mind  of  the  communicant, " 

The  key  of  the  position  of  the  opponemt  was  the  passs^  in  the  Catechism, 
"  Tht  Body  anii  filot^d  n/  Chri/t  am  t'eritij  uiai  iiidrtd  faiAvrn  <iiid  rerviiwi  fiy  tJif 
/itith/ul  in  the  Lor\r»  .S'«pit«-."  He  had  argued  (1)  that  the  words  "  verily  and 
indood  tftken  nud  ncmreo  "  necwB&rily  imply  a  looalised  prosoaco,  and  ('J)  that 
*'  &ithful "  bete  means  all  the  baptized,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  communiuuit.  Those  pontions  hir.  Taylor  ably  di«proTai,  by 
adducing  passages  from  Iho  vriterN  of  the  Befonnatioa  period  ana  from  1be 
Homilies  vhioh  ehfiv  thut  borh  exprcBsiona  oro  to  bo  takoQ  aa  commonly  under- 
stood,  and  not  a»t  interpreted  by  the  oppooent. 

The  hiMor  had  alao  odduced  other  pawagoe  of  the  Liturgy  and  Artidea,  and 
had  attempted  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  his  rouduruig  of  th4  words  of 
the  Catechism.  Mr.  Taylor  tahos  these  in  hand,  and  first  deaJs  with  the  word 
"  spiritual,"  which  the  opponent  had  maintained  ueaoa,  uot,  an  wo  now  under- 
stand it,  "  by  a  true  and  urely  faith,"  but  "  supernal  urally."  He  shows  first, 
ttJi  we  ire  sorry  to  aay  can  be  »o  often  ^own  willl  regtud  U)  the  citations  brought 
to  prove  the  poinla  of  the  liomanizers,  that  the  opponent's  extracts  are  unfairly 
mudo,— some  being  »opanitctI  frum  iboir  ooutoxt,  and  wurdet  b<iing  omitted  from 
other*  which  have  an  uudeniable  bearing  on  their  mtaiiiiis.  and  which,  when 
broducod,  provL*  fatal  iu  hij)  theory.  To  cite  but  twu  uxumjilos  of  this  uufiui* 
oealinff.  In  the  third  paaaage  i^uoted,  the  opponent  had  ctteil  thew  wordit,  "  For 
that  thou  (luat  vouiJiaafe  to  feed  na  .  .  .  .  with  tho  spiritual  food  of  this  moiit 
precious  Jtudy  and  Blood  of  (''hriaL"  Now  in  the  dotted  Kjmce  here,  have  been 
omitted  tho  all-uweatial  words,  "  wAci  ham  duty  rrcrivtd  tnesr  holy  mt/iterm ;" 
and  that  then  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  mearung  of  the  adraib  "<hd!/,"  Mr. 
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Taylor  oitbR  two  dAcimi-e  MsntencM  iroin  Oanmer:  "Th»  miracnlouH  workinr 
is  not  in  the  bread,  but  io  tkvm  tlut  ilttltf  tti  Uie  brwwl  md  drmk  that  drink, 
comp&rail  with  "  liey  (the  F&piataJ  m;^  thftt  t/rtay  ntftn,  good  kud  eril,  «&teth 
the  body  i>f  Christ.  We  Muy.  tut  Dolh  do  mt  tho  Nununeulal  bnad  and  drink 
tJlM  vino,  but  thut  none  do  Aat  tho  Toy  body  of  Ohrist  and  driuk  Hu)  blood  but 
only  they  that  be  Uvuly  mumborti  of  His  body." 

'Dila  'u  one  initlar.ce :  and  the  uUi«i-  is  ev^^n  worse.     The  oppotient  had  dt/tH 

from  Art.  28:  "  The  Body  uf  Chmt  ie  given only  oner  on  Antrai/y  nnif 

apiritiMl  manner."'  Now  the  passage  Stands  thua ;  "The  Body  of  Cltrwt  in 
giyen,  taken  and  eateu  in  the  Supper  only  aftor  an  heavenly  and  spirilual 
inai)uer.      And   tlir   mrmi  tt-hrrtliy   tht    Badn  of   Vhriai  i»  rrrdvrti   iitid  tittrn  m  titr 

Hupper  ia  Faith."  Only  by  Biippreasing  thu  latter  clause  had  tho  oppnnnnt  oon- 
trivvd  to  make  his  moaning  oi  "  wpiriiual"  admivsiblo.  For,  as  &£r.  Taylor 
pointR  out,  the  tenns  in  the  two  clauaea  are  in  \ho  T.atin  abaolotely  identical : — 


"Oorpoir  Chriati  datw  ttaipiturU  man- 
Jmatur  iit  iima  tantnm  aeOMi  et  spirituali 
ralione." 


"ModiuiD   nutofn  que   Corpna  Chmti 
oMipitHr  et  mamtmalur  i»  Otfta  fidea  'A" 


We  must  charitably  BuppoM  that  the  author  of  "  The  Kias  of  Pmoo"  had  not 
obsurvoU  thi:^  identity  ol'  terma.  If  he  had,  hi«  oUeiioe  is  not  against  sound 
doctrine  only. 

In  rtigard  to  this  passage,  Bfr.  Taylor  deals  vith  tlie  importaat  letter  of  Bishop 
Qetite,  who  drew  up  tho  clatuoe:  and  shows  from  that  letter,  compared  with 
tha  Biiihop'ri  opinions  e^qiressed  in  bis  published  works,  that  "  tho  prosonoo  he 
meant  to  uattert  wan  on  oxcluaiToly  spirittinl  prouonce  :  uiid  that  he  mtendAd  to 
ezjjludo  any  looaliitod  preMnoe,  wuethet'  of  Oliviat's  natural  or  of  His  glorified 
Body."  One  of  thoM  extracts  from  Bishop  Qvste'a  workd  we  cannot  fbtfaear 
citing,  as  it  is  very  pertinent  to  other  mat  ten  at  pnMot  in  ^Qstion: — 

"  Bccauw  it  \m  thought  eiifficif^nt  t'j  tuo  but  a  Enrplico  fat  baptiang,  readlag,  pnach- 
in^jnayiiig,  thend'on  it  in  (:noitgh  for  tbi^  ocli^hniting  of  the  (.^ommonion.  tw  i/iot 
dmm  tm  «iofA#r  formtiit  htntH,  it  «4nrU  mem  to  tnth  fu  that  hifhtr  and  iitttr  thmg*  h 
firm  iff  ft  M«t  ty  t\t  ethtr  lerrief,  vkUX  «v  muitl  Mt  htfitn." 

The  limits  of  a  notioe  will  not  {lermit  us  to  follow  our  inclinatioo,  and  to  ga 
IA  Lhrouj^h  the  other  points  rai^  by  the  upponeat  uul  eatiafactorily  dispoeed 
of  bv  Mr.  Titylor.  Uut  wluit  wu  havtt  writtt-ii  will  at  lsa»t  huvti  this  advauta^ 
by  its  iucumpletaneas,  that  it  will  iiidu<ie  our  readers  to  get  and  study  lb* 
Tityliir'rt  piimphlet,  whi<:b,  to  oiir  miiiilH,  'i»  ouc  of  Lbn  cjilmiwL  and  inoat  OOW- 
t<K)us,  and  theiufore  one  of  the  best,  refutations  of  tho  argiimsntB  of  the  party 
who  UTO,  now  u(i  lunger  coverUy.  »»vki?ig  to  draw  u«  hack  to  Rome, 

Strmont.     By  K.  U.  Obebhbide,  M.A.,  late  HMlor  of  Wilton,  Wilta,  and  1^* 
bendary  of  Sormn.     Edilod  b^-  tho  Bvv.  O.  Bawunboit,  romden  FknAewir', 
of  Aniueut  History  iu  the  L nivtinuly   of  Oxford.     l.xnidon,  Oxfonl, 

Cambrid^ :  Rivingtons.     IdCS. 

For  aiany  readcra  thifi  volume  will  hnre  tho  interest  which  attache*  to  all 
po6tl;uinuu»  fruits  of  tho  Itfi-  of  one  who  guTO  good  promise  of  a  nill  borreet, 
and  whoso  labours  were  brought,  as  it  might  worn,  prtiuiaturoly  to  a  ohMQ. 
"  He  loft  bcbind  him  n.t  Oxfona,"  efl  Mr.  BawUnson  truly  aaya,  *'  a  rcpctatica 
for  much  natural  ability  ood  many  nu-o  (u-'yTiirouionttt,"  for  "geDiality,'*  and 
"  i^reat  good  tem(>€r,"  ftnd  "  steady  religious  priuciplo."  The  "  Bermona"  now 
beforo  as  ehow  thut  thoito  ({ualitie^  ripoaed  into  a  manly  cAmostncffi,  aad  finmk, 
honefft,  stirring  uttoranco  of  Chrieban  trulhw  hflJ  iu  thmr  truost  cuthnlit^tf. 
Thoy  am,  for  the  aioA  part,  osBeutially  Tillage  iitTmotis,  aiming  at  no  '  ~ 
theology  or  discuTeriea  in  cxegeais ;  but  they  belong  to  thf  fi  r^t  cIumi  of  Iholi*  1 
and  may  take  thtnr  pLaco  with  tboM  of  AogustUB  Hure  and  Mr.  Kingslcy  as 
nmples  of  what  will  mid  itn  way  into  Kngliaa  heurtM.  Tht-y  h>itp  un  to  annt^r- 
stuud  the  tymputhy  whJL'h  Mr.  BawliiiHcm  tells  n«  wnited  Mr.  Choirusido  and 
Lord  Herbert  of  I^ea  in  the  bonils  of  a  cl<wi>  porMOitiiJ  frJwtnlithip.  Wo  know 
few  diMouraea  of  the  kind  more  saggoetiTe  thaTi  Sormon  XVlK.,  addremod  to 
a  riflo  corps,  bringing  out  thu  trutnthat  in  Chnatiau  women  ihoru  must  bo  a 
real  mBnliiie.43,  and  in  OhTi8tiii.n  maQhood  something  that  is  truly  womanly. 
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One  short  Kuiipl«  nuiT  bu  gtven  u  shc^og  the  sl^Ie  of  the  "  Sermons."  W» 
take  it  from  oao  "  On  the  Duty  of  PaUwM:*'— 

"  Wc  vaiit  jouit  help,  good  Chriatiui  paresiU,  to  make  th«io"  (Ajiooial  Hrvicwi  for 
ehildroa)  "  mor*  «ntiroLy^  wlut  tluiy  iboulo  be.  Thaae  bird-like  miiub  of  litUe  uhildrmi. 

1 1  hfcvo  no  mind  to  clip  thiiir  wis^.  "ntoir  veij  rMUauDMH  kIiowi  lifa  ;  their  Tvry  1iv«- 
liiMU,  fbr  which  wa  pnuM  Gml,  nwhee  them  rwrtlvii.    I  do  not  Iki-k,  norovvn  wish, 

'  lb  alter  thitt  votinl/.    Do  what  «»  will,  I  kaow  tlwB  Uid-tikB  nunda  will  antter! 

,  Tho7  wM  tftke,  thay  «wi  taka,  satthar  Ion*;  nor  ttoadj  flighta.  Bat  vraa  «Aar(  Oigbts 
may  bo  upwarrlA.  And  aa  the  |MU«at  buila  kLuw  flodf^iiiKa  bow  to  %,  bd  you  ahuuld 
aliinr  yuorrhililrcn  how  to  taka  thou  apii-fti-<l  lligbta.  Do  I  ipmk  plain?  Wu  wbli 
you  to  atti'iid  tlieau  cluldrvira  lervicet  whvu  tbvy  uvmi)  rvuud,  that  yon  nay  make  your 
fihQdron  kiuw  asd  imdontuid  bow  muoh  you  havo  at  heart  thdr  godly  tmning." 

Yoiui^  mon  «iiit«riDg  on  the  piLstorAt  work  of  a  coontey  Tillage  will  iinil,  wo 
believe,  m  the  mattor,  and  yet  more  iu  the  toco,  of  tbme  diMOimas,  mui^h  thiit 
will  bo  helpful  and  «ugguatiT». 


I  IHtekiin*,  nnd   other  Sirrmtmi.      By  tho  Hev.  CfiAALBS  KlSQ&USV,  Hector  of 
Brentey,  &o.     fjondon:  Macmillan  &  Co.     ISUS. 

Kindjf-one  Short  Serrtion/i  far  Family  Reading.  Second  Series.  By  the  BOT. 
JOHX  WujJAK  BuKoox,  U.A.  Two  Volumes.  Oxford  and  Loadon: 
JTomce  Pu-kcr  ft  Co.     1 867. 

Ua.  BuBOOH  tud  Mr. Singalcy  occupy  vary  difforent^pooitioiuiintlioOburchof 
£ugtiiud,  ttud  iu«,  we  losy  venture  to  nay,  ua  liaaj-ly  aatipodMii  aa  &uy  two  writoiM 
who  1100  the  mmsi  Pntyor-book  and  have  tdj^nt^d  tbe  suae  Artioloa  can  well  be. 
ItuL  their  senQuDil  have  LiiU  merit  in  ooiumuii,  that  they  arn  iHtth  iilir>rt  iinil 
racy.  Mr.  Biirgoa's  areragu  some  uig'ht  12mi)  pogoa  not  very  cloaely  printed ; 
llr.  KiiigijHy'ji  run  to  aboul  twelve.  An  uverago  of  (wijIto  uiiiiiitoB  for  tho 
former,  and  oighteea  far  the  luttor,  would  giro  an  ample  time  for  dolivory. 

In  other  UuAKS,  a«  might  hv  ex^iectod,  they  dilTor  widuly.  Mr,  Burtpjn  i^ 
definite,  dngroatic,  ecclcaioAticul ,  tho  preaciher  for  wunn-n,  niul  aicQ  witli  aomo 
I  degree  of  femioinlty  ;  Mr.  Klngiiloy  in  apt  to  be  somowhiit  hiizy,  hut  with  a  rou^b 
mnial  viniui'  which  &ttraote  mun  uf  a  like  lurgo  luid  miuily  iiatnro.  Thsro  ut, 
ceyoud  aU  doubt,  oiore  infonuatian  in  Mr.  Burgon'a  toIuqibs;  and  whether  for 
nae  in  funiliea,  or  us  uial«nuU  (om  b«  nuggmtji]  fur  adaptation  bf  ch^rgynicn 
orerprMBed  by  tlie  to^k  of  cwrmou-n'riting.  they  are  mare  aaggeetiTe.  and  ara 
likeqf  to  be  more  giuiieruUv  iutirewting. 

WoDOtatvoaennooBinMr.  Kin^ploy'u  Tulutoe  sa  oallino',  for  different  reawns, 
ibr  epeci&l notice.  (^-J  ^  om>hL?>iuod  "The  JewiahBebeiliunn"  J.Surmon  XV.), 
ha  grvw  an  aooount  of  thfl  attempt  made  by  Califfiila  to  set  no  hia  statue  in  tlui 
temple  of  Jenunletu,  and  identiEoe  tlte  i'li^iiM  retrouioa,  who  waa  then  aant 
M  (^vomor  df  Syria,  witli  the  writer  of  the  same  name,  Cai'tu  Potnmius  Arbiter, 
ivlio  ifl  "  damned  to  everlaatisg  fame"  as  the  aathor  of  tht^  "  Satyricon ;"  much 
aft  if  one  were  to  identify  the  abaftoflbuTy  of  tho  Cabal  with  tho  Shaftosbuiy  of 
the  "  Chamcteriotics."  If  Josephue  u  to  be  brought  into  sermona,  some  oara 
should  bo  taken  that  he  i«  qnotc^  with  reasonable  corrootnou.  (U.)  In  onollkor, 
boarinff  the  title  of  "False  Oirilizntiou,"  Mr.  Kiiu^ley  goes  at  some  length 
(pp.  68-67)  isto  tho  history  of  the  Bechabitee.  "  Let  us  toko  the  8tor>-  oe  it 
•taoda,  ana  eeaich  the  Scriptures  simply  for  it ;  for  the  Bible  «-iU  surety  toll  ito 
>own  story  bent,  and  tcaoh  its  own  lesson  best."  This  caordiiim,  however,  ia 
fcillowi.'d  by  a  reproduction,  not  simply  of  the  biblical  story,  bat  of  state- 
meut«,  ioJerenoeat  and  oon^octured,  many  of  which  to  Mnio  rricica  seem 
arbitrary'  enough,  from  the  article  " Gechiibitoa "  in  l>r.  Smith's  "]>iotioijaiy 
of  th«  Bible."  AVe  do  not  expect  every  casual  fuct  or  thouzht  used  in  a  aer- 
non  to  bo  narked  with  inTerted  oommus  and  Teri^od  by  re^rences ;  but  this 
vholeaate  a[^ropniktion  of  nutttor,  mori>  or  loss  hypotheticul,  without  a  ward  of 
uknowledgmont,  or  unvlhing  to  guide  tlte  reuder  to  tho  authority  on  whioh  it 
reate,  seems  to  tu  togo  noyond  tho  tugitimutn  hcc-nsu  of  Uiu  "liberty  of  prophe- 
sytng."  A  Profwsor  of  ilsiiuty  it  of  uU  writers  bound  to  sot  un  example  of 
accuracy  iu  Htateiuonte,  and  scrupuloua  honesty  in  reforring  Lo  tho  sources  of 
hi»!  iuformntiun. 
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^the  Contemporary  Rrvirw. 


Ixforbm ;  Jaraca  \'Miit*T  k  Co.     1868. 


Amy  l«ok  Uwt  brioK*  bHiors  Um  gBseral  raid«r  Juui— ti  *e  whitk  m  : 
iapvrtent*  Jum  b««a  mttMthmi  m  la  Uie  i-'saotui  tt  Om  bar  mm^afniti.  <Bmw 
aiMl  Cootidl*  moat  btt  wfeleoiM  u  m  help  wwdB  tk»  ■ttHBa«ai  «f  tnrtk 
Bot  tt  lUT  bn  qantttcmd  wtwfhcr  tb*  aOM  will  ht  jnoutiy  tbalk  vfckk  Ob 
prfeUlM  td  the  Paa-Anglicui  Craftnon  aMm  to  bsve  capMled  vfam  thar 
■njfMlwl  to  Ui'^M  ■foodi.  A*  Umg  M  th«  kothority  of  tbv  war  "mdii|iiitod*' 
<47u&<nl*  liM  ill  tb»  rt^on  of  tlk8iuifctunrn.  nhroadfld  in  tlie  Iiicj- "iKt  m^bI- 
tfiaif  mUti  »f  ■  diitsDt  put,  men  look  at  it  with  a  nipM  aw.  ft  it  an 
adminbU  MrontiMi  to  a  >pc(ich  which  in«uu  fl'tqnantly  on  the  "murenal 
Toioa  of  CBiwalie  natiquity."  But  wheo  we  raad  io  tbe  po^vs  of  FIrarj  or  I>ia& 
Otaniay  «^t  tha  Coancili  were  Uko,  and  after  what  manner  the|-  traoaartad 
buidaiMW,  ihu  "  eachsotinviit "  which  "  ilintance"  f{uT»  tu  the  "  riew"  oovhick 
wa  IooImI  barilla  to  fiida.  When  we  exauine  the  L^nons  which  thtny  actually 
paamd,  and  auo  what  aul^«ctJ<  imn>  upiK-rmoal  iti  Iho  miiML'  of  their  membvn, 
we  begin  to  liMl  that  thaw  meu  wa«  lA  "  like  jiaaaioQ»  with  ouraelvM ;"  and  to 
■ao  uudi  mora  tn  admire  eroo  in  tbu  dospiaod  Thirty*ninu  Artielea.  wbicli 
wprf  tho  "  (ifTHjiriiiK  of  lui  luiuitholio  ag«>,"  or  tbo  "  ConfcaaioDa  of  tbeBafanuad 
L'^hurohna,"  J'n>m  whi<:h  wo  tarn  an  vaatiii^  in  that  "  cryatiilUiie  comylalwieM" 
and  "  iniim-UiiuM  Mymitietry "  which  utlach  to  the  Oiurdi'a  ancient  eteed. 
Thu  Artiiil-'H  <if  t^io  f-liiinJ]  nf  KoKhuid,  th«  Longer  and  ttie  Shortor  Cafeduama 
of  Hi"  W'l'i'liniriitur  I>iviin-M,  hiiv«  at  imint  tUe  merit  of  befcinnipg  from  the 
fuundutiun-lnilhii  of  th<.>ulogy.  and  procwdin^  onwurtl  in  eumulhing like  a  ooo- 
•"Ciitivtf  iirdrr.  Tho  Nin-ne  tuih^nt  jjIimw  in  the  forefnrat  of  their  C'miona  the 
qilvHtirin  whirli  Mioiintl  \o  thtim  nf  ttkihI  tmpnTtanca : — "If  any  one  Ih'  made  aa 
otmurh  hy  iL  phyaioiaii  IVir  nity  iliiiKruH'.  i>v  by  tba  bathariaait,  or  bv  uny  one 
whiim  bo  m>rvfHl  aa  n  hIiitd,  he;  may  cimtinuo  or  hu  uilniiltod  i  n  Lo  tho  clergy ; 
lint  iii>l  if  he  makin  hiinaolf  mi  <-iiiiui-h  whi^ii  hii  wan  a  nound  mati."  Wti  turn 
to  thn  rulwi  which  the  Ki'cond  Onndml  Council  lays  clnwn  for  the  admimon  of 
h'-iftic*!,  Sinm?  iin>  to  Im  rweivad  on  n-nountiup  their  orrors  "by  ewiling' 
llicm  with  th"  Riiitr^l  iiiictioii  nn  Iho  fdrphiMul,  ihtt  <■>'(»>,  the  nostril:),  tlu!  motitli, 
■mil  tlio  (.'am."  Dthcm  whom!  huptinn  was  iuruUd  bticatM  the  aeot  to  which 
tliiiy  bnlrni^iil  |iriuiti>«iil  tingU  :itiil  not  Irinr  imiiirrHtoii,  "  wn  rooinvs  aa  we  do 
thn  rn^nn,  vix.,  iho  firnt  duy  wo  moku  thmu  ChnstiaQG.  the  Bocond  cateclm- 
nioiin,  the  tliiiil  d«y  wr  lUTiirinr  (A«ii  fii/  hbiwiiig  thrirr  into  lhrtr/nt«  nnd  tnr»." 

Ah  liintitrioiil  (Iix.'uuiimUm  Uiixtwin^  li^ht  nn  thi>  Ibaii^htB,  cUBtomx,  mpcr- 
•Utioii*  "f  Iho  liini?,  the  Ciinniin  iif  theif>«  C<itiiiciU,  a^  of  idl  other  delibeii^rre 
invH'tnblii'H  on  iilnff^  rcnlc  arointpn.iHtin^ouna;j;li ;  but  the  PXa^s^rDted  hotnng? 
wliii"h  hu"  Ik'-'U  tiiiid  to  tliMii  iw  I'mbottying  a  »u]>whniiu»i  wiwltjm  overriding 
itll  LtttT  fonnn  iir  thmight,  or  inndctH  tif  Ktutiiig  truth,  ia  surely  ono  of  thn  most 
unn«i»<min|t  iilolntri*"!  nf  thi>  [lant  whifh  the  world  hiw  ctct  witiiosaed  or  the 
Chun*h  eviT  ftunctinrnsl.  Cuh-in's  "tolmil/iif*  mf;)(i(p"  wan  truer  of  the  Cuons 
nf  ihi'  Kimr  CuuuciU  thiui  it  was  ovm  of  the  _/Sr«(  of  King  Edward  VL'a 
PraytT-bouka. 


n HISTORICAL  AKD  BiOtiRAI'HlCAL, 

T%ff  .VeMtrrrr  e/  St.  tiartktJumfUf :  MvmM  &y  a  IlUbm/  »t  iht  fUi^iwu  Wat* 
Ik*  Ktifto/VlMHM /X.   By  Hk:«sy  WutTK.  With  UloatraXioni^   ~ 
John  Murray.     ISS8. 

Tills  la  m  Cut  a  huitory  of  l-V(«cli  Protoii^aotisni.  ft«m  the  year  IfiOO  to  t 
ineuoraldo  Aiij;"'*t  ln^{^'«■y  of  n72 ;  fur  out  of  ilt.  \VhiW*  fim«D  dnptert : 
flbwer  tiian  nine  it  Wn  are  intmhictnry  to  the  nuuaacn.  and  tha  aamtiTW  r~ 
Taneathe  ruigu^  of  h^mucia  I.  and  Hxiinr  IL.  aa  w«U  aa  tbeooa' 
llw  titte,  9ommmiaag  ia  abott  mk  on  with  "  11m  Oanaea  of  thai 
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ua  ilcrubt  tnm  that  an  «Tent  lik«  thu*  critmot  l>e  oorTMtly  c«tiniftt«d,  ncn-  be 

'  aiiytbiii'T  moi'e  to  u  reader  than  a  prim  Bennalianal  lain,  unl^uta  it  in  accuratvljr 

£Ui;ii  into  liA  butorical  placu.     liut,  not  to  msko  a  tittu  too  exacting,  Wi>  think 

I  ibat  if  tbu  uuthtn"  had  <T>mpr«iseil  Uia  earlier  obapten*  so  rs  to  have  nH'ordod  an 

[  Aililitionul  imi-  :it  tliv  vnJ,  tu  pUce  this  holocaiuit  m  the  chain  of  »ub->Qqueut,  a 

Jli3  has  already  in  that  of  prorioius,  iiin.i«.  Khowiog  \ls  for  iiLStanco  itn  bMiring 

[,011  thu  natunil   history  of  the  Oreat  Rovolutinn,  for  which  epoch  it  waa  no 

k«arly  but  a  mont  distinotljr  tnuwabh)  pnipiinLtinn,  hid  labours  vould  havis  b«)n 

renhanoed.     But  for  the  vork  tut  it  ia  we  utill  haro  to  thank  him.     llv  bn«  taken 

rpainii  in  study  aui:l  Hnnrched  far  for  inutenals.  doido  of  irhioh  lirc  tiov ;  bo  haa 

jomposed  an  inEeresting  narratiTe,  nnd  wo  wish  him  many  readers.     Two 

Aymen,  Mr.  Smiles  b«in/(  tho  othor,  ench  from  his  own  point  of  view,  have 

^taced  tht>  French  Ueformatioii  nvidly  beforo  Kn^-liah  reail<;r.Hdurin;irthi>preRo&t 

kaoaaoa  iu  work«  thut  V\A\  doMn-ro  to  trtand  thoir  gtoimd  lon^;  iiri<::n*-unli«. 

I     Ur.  White  u  disposed  to  pj  along  with  some  rncoat  writere  who  have  ivgaiilod 

Ltbo  Si,  Bartholomow  uhlvmicio  in  tho  Ii«ht  of  n  timldon  impulse  atinmlatod  by 

.thepreflOQ<»  of  Ibo  obooKioutt  party,  and  only  i«Nolvodupoiiat  tholarfi  luuiuont, 

tutht-r  than  ft*  a  long  prDmeditsbra  and  caroftdly  coloulAted  blow.    The aaciilioe 

[-of  tho  Admiral  bo  docs  rerard  as  the  rosult  of  a  plot,  but  not  oi*  oiva  of  long 

N'Rtandiog ;  the  deai|;n  of  Catheritie,  moreover,  boin^  to  get  rid  of  u  rival  in  tho 

Cabiaot  rather  than  to  strlku  cluwu  aUogueaot  chiof.    \V«nro  groaUy  iniHlakon 

1  jC  the  teader  will  not  fuel  the  narratiTe  fineqaeoUy  to  laboiu-  under  tho  oppcMwiMii 

t'jof  Uu«  theory,  and  we  would  rt-uiiiid  him  Umt  exuAi.  Boiuau  C'uthuUo  liistorianH  of 

ISranceaa  lieThim,  Mf^x^ray,  r^t^lixo.andMaimboorir,  candidly  admit  that  the 

^'daed  waa  premediutcd,  wliiliithL-  Italian  writeraDarila,  i'upilupi,  Adroani.  Catons, 

.CO  »D  fkr  aH  to  extol  the  pt«iiifdttuUoii  and  aeknowli^dgo  the  hiiiid  of  (lod  in  it. 

Kor  am  wo  fortjut  thiit  ihie  Woody  deed  of  1A72,  though  it  haa  acquired  tho 

Bxe^emiiwiiL-o  in  hUtory,  in  not  the  only  ouo  of  the  kind  thai  xtained  t4i»  nix- 

[  Joentb  century.    Tho  muataiTe  of  tho  VnudotH  in.  \^-\h,  tho  luaiwnLTo  of  Viussy 

I  jn  1^2,  too  well  att<Mt.  tbitt  tb»  piittiMtint  i>f'  tho  Rouiaii  Chunli  went  fiimi* 

liar  with  thii  diaboUcal  in^jdu  of  thoi-king  tho  Poformation,  and  were  not  averao 

\tB  emplo}*mg  iL    Among  tho  illustrutions  of  tlm  volume  is  the  ongraving  of  a 

^freaco  by  Vaaari  in  tlm  \  iiticun,  whirh  tui.s  rojn-Hsrtnt/'d  before  the  nyea  m  eaoh 

.'pacceaaiTD  Pope  from  that  day  t'>  tliis  the  atrootH  of  Fans  with  the  butchery 

goingon.     W o  hare  olao  n  Tigtmttti  of  Ihn  unlm|)iir  UhaH(<!«   IX. '9  comnu-mo- 

jativQ  mnlal.  whoeo  PitUn  r-xtUavil  Jtnliti'iTn  we  tnuik  should  alone  have  made 

'Mr.  IVhito  bwilate  to  oxprtiw  his  con  el  11  won  in  thit  wordH  ho  baa  uaod  : — "Bw 

<  Vasaaci-e  of  c^t.  liartholomew  arose  out  of  tho  paltrio&t  and  most  etdfish  molivos, 

.  envy,  jealoiwy,  groedinoM.     Tho  pUui  of  mligion   wiw  not  oncn  put  forwaitl" 

In.  ilii).     We  rather  tako  the  moral  of  tbia  ead  story  from  the  second  page  of 

we  preface,  whore  we  road— "  It  in  f;oi«l  In  rrtrivw  oocaxioiittliy  tho  uM-mnry  of 

thoee  who  haro    'eerved  God  in  the  fire.'  for  the  iustruotioii  of   their  de- 

aoendanta  who  havf>   the  good  fortune  to  Live  in  times  when  thwy  can  '  boaour 

Ood  in  the  sunshine* " 

Jliitfiryo/  the  FrfHcfi  in  Indiu,  from  ihf  Fmimhinf  '•/  Potviirhrri)  in  1074  to  the 
djiUtn  of  thtit  Plaef  i»  liHl.  I!y  hfejor  <i.  U.  Uallesox,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps.     Tendon:  LonRmans,  ("Ireen,  1%  Co. 

Tius  important  and  most  ialeiesting  work  is  in  e^'err  way  creilitable  lo  its 
author.  'Ibatan  Englinh  ollii'cr  nhoulil  tindortake  to  iOn^ti*ato  tho  hni>r  hut 
brilliant  perioil  of  Krench  rule  in  India,  to  render  due  honour  to  the  grenl  men 
•who  are  all  but  unknown  in  iMiglnnd,  iind  moat  nnjnsMr  o-ttiuiatfld  liy  Kran«o, 
is  a  gratifying  circumatauce  to  too  world  in  general,  while  the  manner  in  u-hich 
Major  Malleaon  haa  dou'.'  his  wrk  i«  equally  praiseworthy  in  itfwtf,  nnd  ndvan- 
tageoiiH  to  oar  Ittcrattiroi  thui<i  enriched  by  a  highly  doairable  aL-quisition.  Im- 
partial, aii])r6ciative,  tliorough  in  its  details,  and  written  in  an  enay,  rtble.  und 
UttractiTe  stylo,  thia  hook  liupplies  tho  justidcation  of  U.  Ha^'masd'a  stato- 
ment  :^ 

"  Eofcland  ui  ;tdmir«d  and  quoted  a«  tiaving  ioIvkI  the  great  proUetn  liftw  lo  govern 
her  Indian  poMCwiuiiB,  si  four  thoiuand  Imkum'  di^n<-ii  fmm  thr  «att  of  empire,  with 
a  [i:w  thoiieand  militan.'.  and  n  f;.-w  hundrvu  dril  olHi^iLiIs.  But  il  ought  to  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  wIiaieTsr  DO*eHy,  dnring,  and  political  goniuR  rxista  in  Ibe  idaat,  the 
honour  of  it  ia  due  to  Uufldx  ;  »nd  that  Knglanil,  who  now  enjoys  ihe  proAt  and  the 
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■lory,  kad  caly  to  (allow  is  tlw  -muym  vUdi  tbo  g«Bim  of  France  hud  «et  opoo  be 

Neither  in  Prendi  nor  English  UtcTftttirB  has  thero  hitherto  existed  more  * 

an  oatlinouf  tLe  do^ds  of  l>uplcii  and  of  La  liourdounau,  of  Bain,  nadof 

tyJclnalMl  uu!  unfortunate  Irishman,  known  aa  IaUjt  Tollp&du,  whose  reatj 
designatioa  was  O'MuUally  of  Tollodi-iia -l^aly,  vhoM  aims  and  poUcy  forniahj 
a  wttmngn  ntid  lirilliant  chapter  to  history.     To  tha  tnt«rc«t  felt  mVm 
in  the  career  of  Lolly  we  owe  this  book,  whoso  object  cannot  be  bottar 
than  in  iho  words  of  the  pre&cw  :— 

"Tho  itonr  of  Fnuic«i'  Uurtin,  the  fonnder  of  Pondicheiy,  is,  I  bclieTc,"  says  the 
aullior,  "  unanowTt  to,  at  aQ  cvcdu  it  hu  been  unnolioNi  bj,  Eaglish  historiaas.  A.i 
new  and,  I  am  ntUflcd,  u  con«ct  rorrion  m  givoo  of  the  qaarrtil  Iwtwtwn  Dapleii  and] 
la  Bonidonnus.  Th«  nsMiu  tot  tha  ooaduct  of  the  latter  a»  folly  set  ferth ;  and  ff] 
this  noitioB  of  th«  history  be  regaid»d  aa  oTerlad«)  with  detail,  I  trait  it  may  ha  niaan- j 
iMtreh  that  int  a  hnndrod  year*  the  historian!  of  >'ng1nnd  and  Vrxni^  ham.  hi  ( 
turn  with  thJtvny  point,  cov«nd  tho  TnonDiyof  iJuulnx  withobloquy.  and  that  i 
BO  wciithty,  so  saataiacd,  and  to  loaf;  uneonUnLdioted,  at«  not  to  be  rvfntad  widtoat  i 
nnd  sufficient  praof.  I  mst,  also,  it  nay  bo  fband  that  tha  nasoos  which  goi 
I}ni)iU-ix  in  bis  policy,  th/i  ntattoos  of  tlauy  with  tha  Subadai  of  tha  Dekkan,  and  tlia^ 
(auM>  of  Um  btl  tif  Ctiaadom^iara^  hava  b«aR  placed  in  a  filaaror  and  laoro  intuUigibla 
light  than  her«U>fof«." 

The  aotbor'a  oonfideoea  is  thoroagUy  well  foiindod ;  nooo  of  his  raadfira  will 
find  tbo  dotails  uanooossBry  or  muntorasciug :  and  the  introductorf  obac 
irtneb  treatsof  th«  rc>rmation  of  the  first  y  itmdi  CV>mpanf ,  the  axmditionto  I 
flwsear  in  1U2,  tba  onlargomont  of  the  proj«ct«d  «iit«rprise  onoer  the  attspiooK 
Colb«rt  (whoso  character  and  career  are  aketohed  in  a  masterly  style),  and  tli* 
npnoiiitniont  nf  Carnu  as  "  I>iroetor-Qanoral  of  Kronch  Conuaarce  in  India," 
foUowadbythe  eatahliahment  of  the  first  factory  at  :iarat,  then  at  MasQlipetan) ; 
tiio  duvolopDumt  of  tlwt  fOal  joalotis^'  which  woa  daatiBed  to  OTorthrow  all  tb*  j 
■uccea.")  thns  inangntsted ;  Caron'a  failure  at  Point  de  Oalle,  his  mal,  his  death 
Inr  afaipWTuck ;  tho  oxpulttoa  of  tho  Frmeh  kota  9t.  Tbomfi ;  Ibe  earijr  earearj 
of  llartia;  and  tlio  fuaadiug  of  FoDdicbery— Is  aUaBtuamary  abonldW    T« 
those  whetly  ignocast  on  theaubject  it  oonreys  all  the  iofbrmatioin  necieeaaty ' 
toUad  tbom  to  pernso  the  bookwitbintarest,  andtotboee  withsogna  knowleda*] 
it  in  a  uiujful  roCApitulotion.     It  is  nolii-i-jiblo  that  Wtti  iiiisn  wlu>  nchierod  sach* 
great  things  for  I-  nnco  rose  into  eminence  from  the  conunsrcisl  claaa,  ami 
r«wmnied  with  niEh  honours  na  in  Intur  times  have  been  nward«>d  a:*  t^duiirelf 
tbe  gaaidon  of  milit-irj'  and  diplomatic  ^mrvioea.     Oaron,  Uartia.  and  DoplesAl 
were  giren  tbo  Order  of  St,   Michol ;  T^lly  had  rocwivwl  it,  beforo  hix  ludian 
serrioos,  for  tbe  faraotta  achii^veninnt  of  Kontenoy.     Tim  ntory  of  tbe  rise  of  tba 
Proncb    powor  and  'of  La  DoardonniLix  in  hrilliaiiUy  told,  and  Dnpleix  is  thutj 
introdaood  in  a  style  which  recAlls  one  r>f  Mooaulay'e  ptungna  in  meif^aa  rt»  > 

"Chie  whoso  lufluenco  upon  Froin^li  Imlvn  wii*  dwtinod  to  be  eren  maredinet,  more 
onnmandinu.  mora  vndurinK  {tfann  that  of  \m.  Bounlgnnais),  whot*:!  Inilliaiil  i;<mtu*  nil 
but  completed  th«  voi^  wtilcb  Fraa^ia  Slortiu  had  be^ns ;  who  was  ind«btod  for  alt 
tliat  he  did  acrompluli  to  his  ewn  uiuusist^d  cnci^pes ;  who  owed  his  fuilure  to  curry 
throii);Ii  nil  his  bigli-ti^unclin;  designs  to  that  ■ystem  of  iiniwrsal  cnmiptioa  wliich, i 
during  the  T^i^Qof  L'^iuh  XV..  c^ntumed  the  very  vitali  ofFnmce, ruled  in  herpalaGM^i 
nod  litinted  aQ  hv  public  cOeca.  We  need  aeandy  say  that  we  advert  to  Josapb 
Francis  Daplcii." 

Thin  foniis  tho  introduction  to  a  brilliaat  historico-biogmpbieal  'cntiosra 
und  to  a  chaptc-r  in  political  and  military  history  whose  int>'rodt  and  import- 
ancu  aro  thoroughly  upprvciated  and  conveyed  by  its  exponent.     Cho  sod  Cote 
of  tbn  thi^o  men  who  aro  oon^ioiioos  in  dio  story  of  tho  brief  French  rnle  in 
In^ii  leudu  tbe  time  a  einister  aspoot,  which  it  iioedud  the  light  ebod  upon  the 
period  by  hfujor  Mallesoti  to  dia»ipato.     By  La  Lio^urdonuais,  cast  into  th«i 
iBaetilo.  nod  writing  his  biography  on  bandkoi'chiefs  at<3aped  in  rioa-water,  with! 
oolTse  dregs  fiar  ink,  and  a  pen  made  out  of  copper  money,  and  coming  out  ofj 
bis*  prison  only  to  die ;  by  Du^iloix,  whose  lost  words  oro  reoordod  as  ioUows : ' 
and  by  Lntly  Tolloudol,  who  died  by  the  bauds  of  the  headsman,  the  moral  of 
human  ambition  and  iiutiunal  gruUtude  is  but  ton  forcibly  oonveyed:— 

"  I  have  Mcrilii:«d  my  rootb,"  writes  Dapleix,  "  my  fortune,  my  lif«,  to  vnitoh  my 
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naliun  in  A»ift.  L'nfortiinaU<  frictulii,  too  wealt  rolfttioiu,  dOTotod  nil  tliair  vro^rty  to 
th«  ■u<x«M  of  cny  prnji^la.  Tbrv  nru  iinw  in  miitury  xnfl  wiuiE.  I  liavo  anhlDltLaa  to 
nil  tlio  judkinrj'  foniis ;  I  hare  aemimdad,  m  tbe  Jabc  oI'  the  cr«dilora,  tliat  wtiioh  i«  dtM 
bi  ine.  Uy  wrvicce  lua  tnatoJ  na  labia),  my  dvQuuid  n  dcr'UncM  m  riilleuIuiM  ;  I  nni 
traded  M  thu  Til<-JttMnu»ikinil.  lain  in  Uiit  mr>«ld(i|i]»nl>lPin<li([oncfi;  Ihfi  liuU  |in)- 
pcrij'  Uwt  lutnnincit  lo  me  has  l>Mti  ieizod.  I  am  cuuipuUod  lu  luk  bx  dMSMs  fi>r  dulajr 
tn  ordn  not  In  bo  diiigg<»d  iiit'i  jvison." 

Then  th&  author  addt : — 

**  l'hu«  wroto,  iLrevduji  b«forelui  divd,  thomnn  vho  hnd  Jodq  forFnumvonttia 
ftll  h<T  kitiRS,  besidu  whoM  exploits  tlic  decda  of  the  Ctiiid<i,  h<^  Vitlazi,  bar  iWoBM 
itink  into  ioai^nificnccu.  llie  ItMuidiur  ot  Ka  empire^  ttio  man  irbo  acquind  fbr  Fnnea 
t«rrih«n»s  m  tlm  Kant  Urgt'c  tbim  F'mnw  bcraui,  trv*tod  u  an  unportvnala  impootor. 
Kot  Uio  Icu  will  hu  latilc  wllli  poatedtj-  ai  uii«  of  U]«  Kre«l<«t  d(  Fnacbtnm ;  uvL  tha 
Uu  will  fiven  tho  deaccDdanU  of  hii  tivaJa  in  UiiidaGUnpkc«hiiii  on  tha  aaoM  podoaul 
aa  C'live,  Warren  Unaling*,  nnd  Wfillc*!-^-." 

Tlio  sUiiT  of  BuRty,  miint  igiiuiiiiuioiu  bflcauM  lio  vu  mflttii  and  tnacheroaa^ 
uiid  of  I^lly  Tt'UdiiuHl,  more  I«iTtble  iit  iU  endino-,  aiw  fitting  iMiul&Dbi  (o  Ih* 
Btory  of  I>upleix.  Thoy  Are  not  Ims  Ijrilliatitly,  leie  impanuUly  totil ;  anr]  the 
liotrid  tlto  of  Ibo  gallaikt  Aoldi«r  Imda  lru«  atnl  iliiichmioatinK  ]>ity  here.  From 
tho  famoiu  oingn  of  Pomliiherr  to  ilB  fiunouii  aurnnidw,  the  history  of  thn  oon- 
(lact  of  tho  Pivnch  U'wlcr^  mm  Uieir  trooiM!  i»  oim  nf  whk'h  thvir  i»uiitryniea 
Bod  tl)«ir  eoDqueroi'd  may  alikf  1)6  jtiRtly  proud.  Thf«y  may  olao  oongratnl&to 
themselTea  equally  vn  tli4^>  chroaiulur  vha  hiut  mpplwdbOc^naiilomNa  a  miming 
link  ID  tho  history  of  both  natiotis. 

i'/f  "/  Jamr*  Frrgttmm,  tht  AHrmuim^r.  With  numprou*  SugrtiTinn.  By 
E.  Feniiek.ii>!t,  T,L.T>.  Irfindon  and  Kdinburgh  :  A.  FuUarton  A  Co. 
Ja»B9  FEBOrsoys  lifo  viut  n  iuo«t  rumiirkable  ono.  If  tho  f^odt  dolighi  to 
behold  the  atrutfglue  of  a  good  man  with  advcnnty,  they  must  havo  looked  dovni 
■well  Sotia&ed  ujwn  James  Fcrguaou,  Ho  was  purely  dclf-tiiuj^bt  Bin  father, 
though  poor,  BWU18  also  to  bare  l>oea  a  uuui  of  origioal  turu  of  uund,  ^oviDg 
particular  «>kin  in  mechanical  appliaaceg.  FoTgui«n  wna  a  bom  aatroacoiar ; 
~Td,  when  a  incr«  hoy,  without  any  aids  or  instruments,  ho  maaitgod,  \ry  atring- 
J[  svmo  bwtdtt  on  a'liiieiiiid  muviu^;;  th«iu  Imi.'k'n'unU  aiid  fi^rwaixla  beforo  hia 
ere  tm  ho  lay  on  bin  back,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  tho  cold  oigfat.  to  calculato 
t&u  ditluDCoe  nt  \\w  nXan.  lie  grit  piiirous.  uiid  movod  Qrst  to  Ediobuigh  and 
then  to  IxMulOQ.  Uo  tried  pnrtmit'painlin^,  and  idinwed  flomo  skill  in  that 
abo.  lu  fui^,  ho  was  ono  uf  "  Natiiiv'B  (rif^od."  Yot  furtmioWM  ahy  ofithuw- 
ing  him  much  fHViJur,and  at  tiie  fnd,when  his  nanus  was  well  kuown  in  Loudon, 
nud  hifi  locturefl  wf-'ll  uLtoudcd,  ruiu  I'luuo  fa^t  upun  his  glimuiur  bf  i>uii)<biu*]  by 
■orrovrx  in  hi.*  family-  Elix  iJaiichl^r,  a  VMiiliful  and  accomplished  frirl,  was 
boguUed  from  hiif  i^ide  na  ho  waited  abstnirlodly  ul-m;.'  Uio  Stniud.  Uo  nOTOr 
loMW  whiit  bscanio  of  h«r.  Itr.  Ilmi<i<?nii>ii,  n(l«r  tif^ai-ly  a  onnLiiry,  haa  traokril 
out  her  gloomy  history.  A  nnbtomau  who  attendnd  hi-r  fathcfr'!^  loctnrF^  euluoed 
her,  took  hw  to  Italy,  nnd  tbou  di>w>t'tod  h^r.  t?bi<  rottinit^l  to  Knglaiid  Minin 
yearti  aftor.  trietl  many  Uiin,<:r3,  tlio  ata(>>i  nm<jn^  tho  rest,  and  though  lodging 
not  far  from  li«r  Bitlicr''-  lioiiwj,  novtir  diwcoTprwi  Imrtclf  to  any  of  liiT  family. 
It  ia  a  touching  »tory,  nnd  aa  tragic  a^  it  is  touching.  Dr.  Hendorran  has  done 
hi«  work  mariiinMuif;  well  «o  far  as  enthnaiasm  in  rfdlectin*;  matcnnls  is  ton* 
oemod:  bnt  no  has  otiim]  in  following-  the  fwrn  of  Ferguson's  autobio^aphy, 
which  is  a  wriea  of  mere  moXio^.  The  ili>tormiuntioo  afl«r  complptoniwi  under 
thiafbrmhiuiniodoihc  workhnrdi-nsomo  and  nnnflinng,  more  Rflpepinlly  that  t]:o 
author  has  been  oocipollffd  to  throw  nearly  half  tho  matter  into  UDto.  Tot  it  is 
reodablo,  and  tho  sutfioct  in  one  «f  dcop  intorctt. 

IIi»tory  0/EitgfaruI  durlfi  /Jir  EaHv  and  MiiiiU*  Asm.    By  CeUelf^  II.  FsiA- 

eoy.  M..\.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUcge,  Ozfi^d.    Vola.  L,  IL    T^ondon :   Bell 

and  Diildy.     1867. 

Mk.  PiL\.niK>>''a  laboura  have  teacbod,  in  a  second  volume,  to  the  elone  of  the 

rrtrn  of  Kilward  I.,  and  we  preeume  that  the  rest  of  tho  "  Middle  Ages  "  an>  to 

folww.    lie  has  sought  to  put  thu  ^<tudent  iu  powawion  of  nfo  views,  by  giving 

him  the  uamtive  of  facta  aa  fui-  aa  thoso  aro  aa  yei  eatabUahed  by  th«  more 

i-ooontraoe  of  tuvcstigotura.    i'ot  huinuco,  vohavo  a  jaster  uotioa  tbaiivo 
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tu»Kl  to  i^t  of  the  Ao^io-Saxon  iarannii.  We  are  indtibteti  to  M!r.  Ponreon'a 
own  nitmy  for  th<^  iflc*  <rf  a  stricter  contintiity  of  Boniitn  infliicnwK  thnja^h  thu 
fiub8eqii"nt  fiei'uxlH,  iiisl^iul  ol'  regtmling  them  as  sbrnptly  extin;fuiBlie(l  by  tbo 
ToBtonic  iniiiii^TB.tions.  He  pincos  alao  tti  a  more  MtU!^tor>*  \'iov  iho  C^urdi 
tA  BoniKQ  Srilaiii,  which  vaa  soiuovliftt  sturtJingly  deninlitiacd  iii  ''Tho  Ce]t, 
tha  Bmnnn,  and  tho  Saxon/'  r>n  tho  other  hAud  tho  author  has  not  uWilut^ily 
■TOidcf!  GUi-raut  errors.  Wcwuuld  MUj;g««t  «  rvvisalof  tbo  |>uragnipb  at  \y.  4;K). 
Tol.  i.,  vhich  sooms  to  abtte  that  Ilonry  I.'a  wifo  "  ropTcwint-'a  Uift  L-laimg  of 
the  tiaJwu  dyiiBifty."  im  orror  Iouk  bkq  poiitt<>d  out  by  8ii-  W.  IllaciHtono.  Wo 
■bcmld  liko  t(i  have  man  th«  "  BngUHti"  canqnest  of  Irobnd  in  thft  raign  of 
iivir)'  11.  moTO  poiutodly  deUwivd  as  ihu  ovt^-HIuu'  of  tbc  gr.'ot  Xonsnu  iii- 
TanoQ  that  awfjpt  orer  Kngliind  nnd  part  of  Si'otland.  ^Vt>  qnostiou  vhethfit 
Juba  slitmld  ''oiLtinuu  tu  be  oull(.><l  "  v<jak "  (vil.  ii.  ^i,  £).  wbtili  iud^>d  i»  iQi-ou- 
Mtxtont  with  Mr.  l'eun«)n'K  oini  Biuniiiiu^  tip.  Ah  incautioiin  ritateiiteut  occurs 
un  thu  opirning  page  of  toI.  ii.,  to  the  clTfii:!  that  Itichjud  I.  fortifiml  Ch&teita- 
(iailliird  »iiil  it(>utu%-ant  aM  "  fixt^d  c»mpi)  from  which  fan  imtiuit  tn  jmAlt  on  to  thtt 
conuuust  of  Paria."  Wo  question  this,  Hia  oj-s  wiifl  in  thi;  dlro'-tion  of  Piirin, 
up  Uia  S<>iiiO,  it  in  tni",  but  ixiachinft  uo  fur1h«r  tbau  tlko  atrip  t>f  Xoiitiiui  Vvxin 
iraioh  he  bid  losi:  in  the  procndinp  war.  Thna  Brito  AnuonniA  makM  him  in- 
t«tpr«t  (h«  word  Boutavnnt  by  the  <ixpr»>««iiiii,  "  ail  rorajx-nnnlam  (terrain  nicain 
in  antsrinra  to«  nxtcndo."  An  r*>(:^mH  historic  oompomtion  uv  thfl  nrt  of  pre- 
Hpnttne  t)K'  KtHtoinont  of  fiict«  to  tho  mind,  Mr.  Poarxoii  t'f)n><i<l«'n>  that  tho  <iut- 
linoaot  post  orentA  aro  still  in  their  rarliMt  oto^i^  it  furmati'tn,  and  haro  nnt 
a«  ytt  beijn  riKOirMisly  flnough  defined  to  adniit  of  thu  wnrmth  aud  coloiirioo:  of 
hiirtory  being  added ;  and  he  ovidfuilly  liwks  Ti-iUt  fiu.'^pirion  on  all  that  sai 
hitherto  tMtiu  att«i£pt«d  in  Ihis  dire«tioa.  One  cannot  indeed  help  itdmiring 
any  jcaloiL-^  whiob  would  gUBLnl  the  domain  ofpoj-n  fust,  bat  language  like  thil 
wema  moK'  than  ti  prol^at  Bgainst  romuuoiug  with  liistuiy,  imil  pios  too  far  in 
tl>ft  other  directviii.  Wo  feel  sui*  thnt  ft  Miocem  haa  been  achieTOvl  in  girine  to 
historic  uamtiTo  warmth,  sasget^tiTGnnss,  and  attmctirenew,  white  desuDg 
with  the  facts  altoady  eiitablinhed — such  for  iustanoo  as  nm  roliBd  (m  in  thcM 
rolninps.  siiflleient  to  oncoiimgo  now  writer*  to  ciiltivatp  more  namduoasly  that 
important  acoompltHhiuciit.  and  vs]M*cia!ly  wu  in  coiD]i09tiig  work^  that  niuxt 
olwayii  contain  so  much  old  and  famUiar  matMift)  M  a  htaton,-  of  EugLond,  if 
tiwy  wish  their  writings  to  bo  rend  and  not  ouly  handloil  fur  roiV'ri^ncQ. 

Jfw  Xti.il'tndi   iU    Piiytioii  Ortujniphy,  fJn^vsy,  utfl  Nnfunil  Iluivry,       Wilh 
fipefinl  lir/rrfiiiy  to  Hif  HimJu  d/  (JovernTnent  KrpnUruinit  tw  th^  Pr-inHrtt  n/ 
Awllini'l  unil  Stltvii.    By  Dr.  FkbiiCCaku  von  lloc-nBrBTrgB.    Tianslatcd ' 
from  thf  German  original  hv  Env.VRii  a.vxTi;n.  A.M.,  Principal  of  liittia 
lioclc  Aeadcuiy,  Aikaniuui.     otuttgurt :  J.  U.  t'otta. 
As  t'xhnostire  v-ork.  in  the  true  "  thoroutrh  "  iwiiiistaking  ptylp  of  0«niuui 
BcioutiRn  Hlin^tura,  vrillmi  bv  ■>  fi<>rmaii  <'.xpliiri<i'  mid  lu'ixitit,  tniit>Inl<ril  by  an 
American,  and  printed  iu   ^nglivlL  at  ^^tiitlgurl.  in  a  i'cmark.ihle  tbaturi-  in 
current  lit<>ratiin-,  and  would  bn  iiitiTi'xting,  bad  it  nn  mtiru  w.iliO   ground  of 
apptuil  to  iittuutiou,  by  reamn  of  iu  mem  norelty.     Thi)  thonm^rb  iuTisttigatinii 
hy  a  learned  fin-oipicr— u  irii'mbtT  of  tlw'  fAmoua  ,Vr:iiira  expt'dition,  which  wiw 
one  of  tho  happy  ideas  of  the  ill-fiilod  MuxiniiliaQ  of  .Vustna — of  ana  of  our 
distant  poMPsBiioiis,  lich  in  jirotniw  for  tha  future  of  i'oloniaatioiD.  and  boosting 
an  (ixtrani'diimr)'  uumbnr  and  viirinty  of  nutural  odvantagwi  and  Ix^inlioii,  bos 
romiltvd  in  n.  liook  whoNi^  value  and  int«reat,  on  botothJ  grounds,  it  would  )<« 
difficult  to  overHtatr.     Thn  r/iro  nnd  elalMration  with  which  its  rontent.-*  nro 
arranged,  th"  pmfiieion  without  coufiudon  of  ita  detoiU'.  tiie  udniirable  divisiua 
of  tho  Aulijwit  matter,  bo  that  tho  book  i>»  ^-qually  aocoptabl'-  to  the  rcndw  •■«  gr««^  \ 
and  to  tho  ini]uin>r  <-»  dfUiil,  entitle  thin  volume  to  high  ooimuondation  an  %\ 
lit<mi7  jirodwct :  its  RoiantiRc  %tiiIub  mUHt  "peak  for  it*olf.     The  nnrrative  »n-lo  • 
ia  ihanuiii^,  mid  the  tmnslution  udmirablo,  in  tli«  purest  Kngliwh,  of  which 
Americans  uro  ma^tora  when  they  iidhert?  to  the  "  ant-icnt  founts."     When  the 
yvt'iir"  dieombarkcd  Dr.  Hoohjttettor  •*  on  tlio  eborcs  of  tho  Xntijxide*  " — i.^..  nt 
Auckland — ho  lost  no  time  in  oomnipncinf;  bin  exploraltnitn.  whirli  iviuimandi-d.j 
tho  nctJTO  i^-mputhy  and  aid  of  the  intlnvntial  imrtumof  thn  KngltHUpopuIntiirn, 
but  net  out  lor  the  Houtbem  part  of  tba  provinoe,  accompanied  by  an  admirably- 
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HtlMfid  Bbnd  weU-appointwl  stnfl*.  with  Major  Ui-iimmond  lUy  for  Hs  int«rpTOter 
to  w»  Uaori.  Tim  <txpi4ilioii  wil'<  lui  «xo(sptir>Tui]lyproffpor»uj*  one.  It uxtmidod 
orer  tlirea  ye»ra  in  time,  uud  (.-mbrnced  tliree  colomos  in  Kpaee  ;  and  the  reader 
flntla  nu  reconl  of  fiufr<:-rin(r,  diHiuter,  &iluro,  or  dii^nppninhiKtiit.  Init  a  flaniiig^ 
easj*  tiiLTi'atiTQ,  aa  evoutful  ufi  any  romance,  with  tie  mth railing  inhrroatof 
syetcmnti  wd  tmtli  and  infurmation.  Of  the  s\nnt  in  Trhidh  tLii  oxploror  Kgardod 
bi^  labouix,  ol'  tbe  dispoKitiuiui  vhioh.  ha  bivnghl  U>  Uio  ooinpU^ttKjn  of  his  book, 
this  puAup)  gives  eviuouce : — 

"  F«clinfr  at  heart  aa  tliDai^h  I  partvd  from  mj-  nstivn  bonier  I  vavnl  a  tost  Ikniwell 
to  my  nnrnfSQtu  Ucndi  (uiMinbl«i  <in  than;  imd  hiuU^  adinti  to  tho  i^iut  of  Now  Zealand, 
A  porfeot  ttnogfsr,  1  had  met  with  n  truly  liiicpitHlrle  trelt^umo  uud  rR't'iition  nt  Om 
hand*  of  Ibe  g«nero<u  wlonista  on  thoae  duitant  shor<«-  As  a  mcmbot  of  a  Uoveniment 
oxfjeditiou,  pi-oinotod  liy  a  nainiantniuiu  primw  vt  ua  imparial  houao  (or  tho  noblo  tads 
of  ficiuncA,  I  van  x^aloualy  Hupporttid  in  Nnw  '/.utiund  by  the  ropnwentaUvM  of  a  firicndty 
Qovi-mrucnt.  Aa  a  naturalist,  1  wa«  moat  diBintcrMtt'tU)'  aideal  by  cnan  irhu  may  juittly 
bt  pruud  of  belonging  to  a  nation  trhuHi  bannura  wavo  in  ci'cry  qiinrt'T  of  tho  gIob<k  a 
natioa  that  vith  oqou  etiecgv  iiurvuoa  hotb  tbu  pracUcul  intcttiMa  of  Ufo  and  Uic  nobler 
end*  of  Bdanci!.  I  iru  dec^y  impreMcd  by  the  fact  that  the  man  of  aciencc,  of  vhal- 
cvrr  nation  or  cOfuntTv,  ia  at  homo  vbtrcTu  ho  labours,  mimI  that  tbe  Debt  of  hia 
rMeajvhva,  tnai  thongb  it  were  thit  mnoteit  end  of  the  (arth,  will  b«comit  to  him  m 
•coond  home." 

In  tho  caae  of  Much  a  work  an  tim,  want  of  npaco  to  ao  bLr^nly  i[iU>  ita  Hubjaei 
outiuUnn  thu  uuly  idUTiiativo  the  cuinmonpluccs  of  pnui^> ;  ajipfiuiblci,  hovorur, 
to  l>r.  Uodiiitettei 'a  book,  with  all  xini-eiily  tiuil  faritiwtntiKK.  Only  bv  the 
pleoburo  convuyt-d  by  its  pttrufial,  only  by  tho  noaau  of  jncr«iBocl  knowledge— 
compe  nil  ions,  aecumte,  and  dtit!ue<I^  which  remaiui*  with  Uie  ri^uler,  ciui  its 
viiluc  unditii  chann  bo  etdimatod.  Tho  mibject is  novd  to  many,  if  nnt  tnmoet. 
imtravelled  read<-rH,  ujul  t<>  tli<.(  imn^iEiMtioTi  of  anch  tiiciro  uiust  bo  a  potent 
duum  in  Ihisexbaiifitiro  picture  in  print,  this  candid  and  tteitrohinc  hio^phy 
of  thut  fiir-«(r<»uotry,  which  "far  fmui  all  cuntiDentuI  shores,  and  uutuftho 
litnilR  f  ncinJjng  the  numerous  clusters  of  i-<laDdif  in  tho  oquutoriol  zon«  of  tho 
PacJlic  Octian,  towers  emid  tho  ^•realoi^t  niBr«of  waters  in  tho  oarth ;  wiubtid  by 
tbe  ('Vvr-n''!itleKH  n-aTi's  of  thu  ya»t  ctceau  :  more  i)<obit)?<i  than  iiay  other  land  of 
r.qiial  extent."  The  pliywral  ^-ogniphv  hih3  ptilogy  of  Now  Zealand  wore 
the  bnuii.'he«  of  hia  aubji-i-t  to  whKh  l>t.  flochstetler  attiurhed  most  importance, 
and  on  which  Iw  ]>ropoftod  to  bontow  gr^utent  labour,  but  tho  natoral  history  of 
Ibe  cfiuntiy  is  treated  a«  exliauntivt?ly  in  all  its  secfionti;  and  tbe  portions  of 
the  work  dovot<^d  to  it«  fiiunii,  iu  Horn,  and  it«  g^rnoml  productions  are  of  tho 
itce]>e«it  and  most  varied  inlercst.  A  trcuti><o  on  tbe  Maoriea,  whom  the  auUkor 
tniiintains  are  tnio  PolynoHious,  and  whom  he  LoLicvcs  to  bo  dying  out,  nutkcn 
tho  reader  thoroughly  aci^uxinted  with  the  exceptional  mvage  noo  which  has 
dared  to  moot  En^bsli  troops  in  open  fight.  It  is  impoMihlo  to  do  moro  than 
iodii'stv  the  chief  watuiv^  of  (ljt«  ttook,  which  forms  un  iuruluable  addition  to 
oar  storu  of  geogrftphica)  and  Acientific  liUxraturo. 

Kighty    Years  of  fUpuUiean    Onvenimfnt   in  thr  United  Htalea.    By  Lotns  J. 
Jo7<i?ras.    London :  John  Uurrsy.     1^(58. 

Xai*  work  is  a  study  of  tho  important  inat*Tialfl  illustrative  of  the  science  of 
eovcnment  aJTorded  to  tho  world  hy  tho  Uiiitod  .States  of  America  dnrinv  the 
Wt  six  yoara;  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  report  of  the  constitution  of  that 
oonutry  from,  an  EQ|;Lu)h  point  of  obeerration, — ovidontly  writtoii.  too,  within 
Tiaw  of  our  own  rewmt  pohtical  changes.  To  approach  such  a  Eubjeot  without 
bins  would  be  simply  iinposaiblo  for  any  one  poaseBSod  of  aulliciont  intorest  to 
approach  it  at  all,  aud  Mr.  Jennings  bias  \«  not  wanting.  IXis  work  need 
not  bo  Uie  woi-ae  for  this,  but  stdl  the  fact  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Tho 
gn&t  question  i^  whether  tbe  tuk  is  performed  witli  ability  aud  fitirneeB. 
The  eighty  yean  tWm  tbe  aigning  of  the  American  Constitution  in  178? 
to  tbe  present  time  is  tho  ground  traToreod  hy  Mr.  Jonniugs— not  in  hie- 
tohoal  narrative,  but  ia  a  sories  of  niwty-chapterti,  twelve  in  number.  His 
opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  were  derived  from  a  nutideuco  in. 
Americit ;  and  bo  tells  us  that  for  tbu  last  «v«ntiVil  two  year*  hii  daily  duties 
cnUed  him  into  close  intercourse  with  many  of  tho  mo.^t  active  public  men 
of  the  vouatry.     Tbe  subsUnce  of  ouo  of  ms  chapters  was  originally  letters 
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Ike  CGHtttmperary  Rrvinc, 


nmtUi  a  ite  Tm 


oTlfa* 


•Dd 


■aA  iiiliiiM  cf  tha  fiiiiilwi  m 

'qfO Mill,  Os  MutMaad  A*  Uakn.  tW  Bx«nitif«,  tb»  OaliiMt, 

Flh»  CaguiMtiwm.  the  JnAiAny,  UBmml  Saflhiies,  I^itj  Oomnaat.   tte 

LTolaDtujr  I'rineipta  io  Bali^a,   Popolar  Edneraoa,  Cspttal  Hid  hmkoKr, 

t  <rf  tlu  Unian.    Aj  ngaxia  Um  Ciniur  ImOT  cT  Umm  flBfepMU  Ur. 

^  stTW  K  daar  rtitmwit  of  tka  tkeosy  of  Umit  ori^ual  atl«bo«  ani 

[#aii|p,  aod  (liu.  JwtiwwiM  tm  iCi  praolical  working  in  the  U^  of  tW  auai 

rjMMil  mrmtM.    His  laaiUog  wrfaaicn  u  tkat  cif  IM  threa  ^mt  itmuebm  aC 

[QoiMOTaat    flu  lagitlariya,  tfaa  Bxaeativaw  and  t^Vodkian'— wbk^  in  tin 

'>  IMHlM;  ami  tha  fraont  oomnumraalthB  ara  erenl;  Waaoaa,  tliu  Aneriean 

alative  )uu  a  Tcrjr  ronricad  wapnitntj  orer  t^  other  t'wo— in  &ct  oppreaiaa 

I,  and  luniraa  oU  but  a  monopoly  of  j-owpt.    The  mot  of  tliis  stU  Mr.  Job- 

'  kiagi  ttiulii  ia  ts»  avvw»d  and  oawotuj  pnnaptv  of  tko  Amoicaa  CoontUntioo, 

>— -namely,  that  tbe  will  of  thn  people  Utha  acua  tiaatsof  all  power.    Ha.  bow- 

VTffr,  wiU  hordlf  doujr  tbat^  thu  maum  u»  pracUcaOj:  admtttod  in  Kaglaiid  ■■ 

wnll  aa  in  AmencA,  and  ih  in  onf^  vt  of  pbriL<Ka  or  anothrr — "  public  opiniua" 

Utitit:  thn  most  luoal — pcipotoollv  lueunied  bj-  om  politician!)  uf  alauMit  v-rmrr 

■ehool.     hnt  whnt  Mr.  Jonninga^  tu'-tB  go  tn  prove,  and  what  \rt  appnAwnd 

raoDjr  oouitttutea  tha  eseontial  difllBrvooe  between  the  two  systeuia.  u  that  io 

Anarina  Iho  wilt  of  the  popalaoo  act«  upon  tha  gOTeruing  body  direct^, 

faniBadiaielT,  and  without  a  break;  whereat  ia  ££glaad  ic  acts  modtat^ 

•od  raDOWy,  through  a  bod;  of  bigh-iniiided  gcottlonwn  who  innrt  on  thinkiiif 

•tar  tbomaeUca  u  winl  aa  fitrthstrcooitltuonti.    lliodiflimiDt  tainpenitaetitsaiia 

'  poHtioa]  oduratiooa  of  the  two  people— not  any  expraaa  ena(Aiueui--haTo  created 

m  BnjHnn'l  tti<?  indopendoot  npnuHmtaliro  who  inHuimcosGovommbntaeoordiii^ 

t«>  )ii    I     I  t.  nnii  i:i  Amencii  Uie  depcudont  delegate  (the  thing,  if  not  thft 

Bniii  .tKivcii  Oovc^niuieut  according  to  bin  onlars. 

Tti')  iii'itul  ufMi'.  Jcuuings'  pagw.  we  uomI  hatdlysuy,  la  tbat  the  Amcncaa 
tViiiatttulion  i*  our  warning,  notour  giain.  Ilia  triiaUjiectiniiopulartathir  than 
pbiluauphjcul.  hul  thouj^htFiil,  aa  WL-iraafttiriiaddi^ariuiiQutiiiff.aiidheisiilwuyi 
tMuly  to  Bvknoirltytgx  a  Nlriiiig  [>oilit.  Ilanllv  aiiy  (-hui>ter  jieldi*  in  inter—t  to 
I  tba  aeQond,  pointillg  out  tlig  iiatuni  of  the  task  which  tnoKreat  patriuts  of  1787 
hadbaAWD  Uam,  and  how  diflicull  iVy  fuund  iti  tho  dnBcul^  nf  diSlcultioB 
Wn;r  tn  dntBnnine  a  practical  nnd  tuifo  raliLtioQ  between  the  States  and  tho 
I'Adornl  OoTommeftt — a  diHlcuKy  'vrhich  bognn  nt  oii'Ce,  and  uerer  ooaaed  till 
the  Wkic  of  Soeoidon  broko  out  iu  1801,  and  which  has  not  oeosed  yet. 


HI— prnLosopmcAii. 


Tht  Firit  Mm,  and  hit  fhot  t'a  CVwlun.    By  O.  Hoons,  IkLD.    Ixtndoii : 

Long^maQS.     18Uii. 

We  noticed  hat  month  nn  analytical  examination  of  Ifr.  IXirwiu'H  fuoons 
tliK'irv  bv  It  Uradii.-iti,'  of  the  Matbeiutitical  Univvnity,  wbu  oontJued  faimi«lf  to 
tho  [>!ijrHu-al  jan  of  tlii>  i)ii<v4tiiin.  T>r.  U'oore  oomoa  before  ub  in  part  on  tha 
•uiiuv  jiubjcot,  but,  »»  iiiii;)it  t><<  ex]ivet<.<d  frum  his  pru^iouK  tvrilin^,  lib  nturU 
dfltinit'^ly  from  Olo  i^liiiKtitm  f<Iaiii)-pAint,  nnd  thnif^upon  nynthotically  Imild^ 
Dp  h  "■-^  -"-  -■  -it.  As  hi.)  «tntr«  on  lus  titlo-pa^,  tho  plao.*  of  tho  Finl  Una  ia 
"ni  .  tlio  priii-ijilo."  of  .-toii^'nco  and  oomiiion  mnse.  from  a  Cliristiaii. 

}>oiii;  "i  :,•».  '  Ih.  MouK'  maiutainu.  at  the  outaet.  that  it  is  impossible  to 
r^rm  iiiiy  just  ot'ituilusioD  a»  to  the  6rat  uma  and  tud  plico  iu  naturo  ny  a  mere 
•uimitiwon  t>f  tho  atmcturu  of  hia  Ihunowurk.  without  tahiug  into  aixx>nnt  tho 
■cntjpDt  bcinf  thnt  fitunowork  contoina : — 
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**  IhniM  ftnd  mnaolM  mv  D<i4  man.  Ws  an  Mu]*,  dwivlng  idau  fVxiiti  ij-mpatliy  vtUi 
nra  that  lived  Iwfgra  w  tbonmulsof  jrwa  ftonu  bjr,  rntbsr  tbaa  from  our  merv  wnua. 
Wo  itn  poffion^  and  noiUiior  things  n«r  men  uuimJb.  And  vhH)  wo  Mlt  why  our 
bodily  linuto  ftt«  MHoewhat  like  an  ape'i,  wo  aafdj  my.  boca.iun  «n>  want  Uirm  far  pnr* 
pa*M  pnpar  to  limha,  but  Um>  kIcpMoo  dcMa  not  iiwlLide  our  rJiarveUr,  for  wa  Ceel 
oomlrM  In  booda  degtvu  luj^iriiijf  to  know  moiv  of  tho  Fonco  who  nude  ue  porwDi." 
—(P.  4».) 

■*  [t  is  not  mass,  it  in  tho  in-risibhr  minitbr,  it  is  tho  ftrce  that  liea  beUnd  ntona  that 
coiisLitnb'ji  «MMintinI  difiurHioea,  itna  in  frntna  of  lifb,  the  Riathmnatirat  axiom  i*  not 
tme  tbat  thiu^s  that  ara  neagnrably  Mual  to  ihie  nieo  Uudk  ftrc  tvioal  to  one  lutotbi^r." 
-(?.  19.) 

Phytieaittf,  tho  aotbor  fciUy  uhntts  our  nnitnal  Telaticmahipa.    Onr  bodtot  an 

imdor  B  corenant  viiich  indudos  nil  tho  beaetiiof  tbo  field: — 

"Then  ia  no  i«uon  why  wo  ibould  IcM>k  for  nch  nuirknd  dittinctiDn  in  (ridiint 
Bnatoair,  kind  and  quality  or  brrtJn,  far  the  buman  brain  b&.i  dfrabtli-au  many  of  tha 
naift  omon  to  perform  in  r«luLioin  to  Lho  body  aa  tha  bvaina  of  all  other  etvoturcA  with 
fire  KUKM  and  lour  liuhs." — (P.  2H.) 

Tlie  objoetioiu  to  tbe  Dnnriiiuin  hj-pi^'thesta,  &om  tbo  (tand-point  of  nno  irho 
moat  ngwy,  as  ire  boliove,  determinatoly  rgfu^s  to'gire  up  tho  argument  ftom 
design,  aro  very  fiiu'ly  aiirl  cloarlv  put.  That  hvpotbosia  "euggoato  ftim- 
powo  uwnibilUJei)  latlibr  tbaa  explaujd  facta."  AVuoro  can  a  otMtod  germ  ce 
found?— 

"  AQ  KBrrna,  lo  far  aa  can  bn  diocorond,  am  egg*,  »m?«)h,  budjf,  olVbont*  of  aomo  SiinJ, 
and  UnareAwv  not  ai  rucb  created,  boiny,  in  net,  only  peodueed  by  procreation  or  its 
nbititatf,  and  in  eaeh  mm  baxmiiiff  developed,  u  fio-  aa  eon  ne  (bind,  not  into 
thta  or  Ibat,  but  alvny*  into  the  lilcuMMa,  howtrrcr  vnrwd,  of  tho  parent*  ttam  wbfch 
thry  (irocundt-'d."  "  Am  wu  nut  warranto  In  i:onc!lMilinft  thiit  um  ([wtirb  are  never 
fuiuid  without  paienla,  parents  were  first  c»stod  or  [woduood,  and  not  gwma!" — (P.  41.) 

The  at'guuient  for  Lbi.*  duitiiictuws  of  Qui  hiiniffn  oiigia  is  baxad  upon  mim'ii 
C8])acitii.-M  rutbvr  tliJUi  hl»  Mtructoml  dlstiuctioDEi,  ai;d  io  thiaira  think  l)r.  Mwore 
haa  made  a  judiuiuuB  solocttiou  of  Iiis  battlo-fiold  :  "  Cor  OTOty  pbysiolo^et  well 
kno'WM  that  vnriatiou  if  fuuctioii  doee  not  bear  an  exact  proportioo.  t»  ^tinutioii 
of  itruotura."  We  think,  howcTor,  that  tba  author  \t-CAkens  hU  own  oaRe  when 
he  molt^K  such  aaaertionfl  as  that  "man  alone  ihinka  " — a  statement  whiob  will 
bo  qnestinncd  bj*  most  physiologisttt,  and  vbiob,  in  the  connootion  in  irliich  it 
occui«,  adds  no  strength  to  hia  arpuaents  on  the  peculiarity  of  apeeeh. 

Several  wnch  stotcmentA  may  bo  fonnd  hcrp  and  there  in  the  Tolnmo,  thrown 
in  aM  auxJIiiLiica,  and  vwy  ort«D,  liko  uniliiicipUued  irrcguliire,  doio;;  mors  hiuin 
than  eood  to  tbe  canae  which  tho  regular  bfLttalione  aro  nustaioing.  VThy 
Bboald  wo  haTS  fiuvh  a  woak  obaurvutiuu  uti  Lhi» — "  AiJmtiM,  iu  which  name  we 
■oe  a  traco  of  Adam  V  Uut  apart  fi-oiti  theae  flawa,  and  omitting  euch  ohaptoTS 
OH  that  on  Muu't)  Fint  Yiidou  and  tho  Uund  Law,  which  rBsJly  add  noudng 
to  tbo  argnmf  nt,  iind  hate  had  the  effiact  of  reiiolling  reriowerft — For  no  rariowcr 
hitbcrlu  uppeui-e  to  have  read  throut;h  the  work — it  is  an  iuvulwLhlo  store- 
honso  of  argument  against  tbo  matcrialiMic  trastment  of  Uw  subject  of  man's 
origin. 

"  We  imauma  that  thoe  ia  not  a  human  b«iiif[  ao  nalerUistie  in  hia  idea*  na  to  fifGna 
that  then  tena  SaptaaA  lliadafaeolutaty  iadeyendentaf  nntlsr.  If  n,  tbne  mav  bn 
creat«d  mind*  alao  indDf>oQdi.Dt  uf  matter ;  and  Uierefora  to  affimi  that  mind  ia  nothhig 
but  tlia  Drodiirl.  of  nnimal  urfcuiiuittuu  ui  to  dour  both  Ihii  tnciatoni-'e  of  tb6  (JrcatlTa 
IQnd,  ana  that  Hu  iwuld  criiatd  nuu'b  of  diffunoDt  onion  Independent  of  nnimal  organiia- 
tion.  The  oxistcnoe  of  animal  organiiatiDn  and  mind  in  thd  uno  crMtnre.  u  wen  on 
earth,  doM  not  interfere  with  otir  cnnfiirAinu  of  the  dintinct  ciiiit'inrn  of  mind  und  body. 
We  ofUr  BBseit  that  thnm  ia  a  liilroninco  betweeiv  iniiid^po-vrur  ind  tiody-powar. 
Whether  the  body  ia  created  for  the  mind,  orths  mind  fgr  the  body,  iwjtnothor  naestion. 
Their  sepanlo  axiatSBce  ia  poaaibl^  faeeatur*  in  Act,  they  are  dutiact  in  tbt'ir  nnttire. 
That  they  aeuMUilr  eft-«xiat  while  we  remain  en  earth  la  another  Eset,  and  that  for 
the  ainiple  reason  uat  without  their  onitEd  action  we  abonld  have  no  antwatd  and 
numifeet  r^ttoo  tooae  aaolhcr,  oi  to  the  objeots  of  thia  earth,  trbich  an  all  related  to 
Ihebodllyaenm,  aawaUaatothemind."— (P.  fia.) 

Man,  thercfoTO,  must  not  bo  treated  as  moroly  anatomic :— 
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**  W«  oumot  think  of  qtmlitiM  but  in  relation  to  toNM,  nor  of  furcae  but  in  tdIa- 
tiOD  to  will,  nor  of  cctative  will  but  m*  |)crliuuiiig  to  an  Almighty  Penoa." — (1*.  137>} 

And  KOtvLy  pbjraical  Kietice  a!ont  poimot  be  allowed  to  d<>tnnnino  miui'a  jtlacs 
iniuturc;  for  it  is  en»Bf?«l  iritli  phonotaoDA,  or  appcnnuue^.  KiijteHicit^,  and 
BBBBtbIc  uuslitioH,  aad  uot  with  the  reasons  tcAy  thJUM  oxist  in  tht<ir  dilfoTT>not» 
and  T«lAtio)u.  It  ia  thus  that  luoii  of  scitncc  nro  led  to  imngini)  bogiiiuiiig» 
without  CAUSO0,  uud  «ud«  without  coii!M>qu«uciA 

Tho  Moond  portion  of  the  work  is  derotod  to  tho  consdcmtion  of  the  first 
man'a  place  soognplundly,  tu  his  K'lutiuu  to  tho  vahetioe  ul'  uuuikind,  aod  to 
the  origin  uflnngutt^. 

Oken,  aa  a  mete  philoeoplu««l  spvculator,  fixtd  upon  thu  uor th-w«Rt  of  the 
UimalavA*  •«  the  eradl*  of  the  mce ;  and  thin  in  in  nccxinlajim  mth  the  tntditiaai 
of  tho  Vedaa,  ptn-hupH  tha  oldind.  written  rocnrds  la  tho  world,  and  with  the  '■ 
HeWow  account  in  tJie  BiMi^.     Tho  rvlnlioii  uf  the  originnl  to  thu  cxitttug  races 
is  samnuHi  up  in  the  vorda  of  FrofeKdor  Wa^er,  who  inites : — 

"  If  ^ou  uk  ma  on  my  aduotific  conacicnce  how  I  would  formulat'^  the  SdaI  trsntti 
of  mjr  tnTQetintioni  on  thii  i>abject,  I  •bouM  do  h  in  tbo  fnilbwitiK  inKnner  . — All 
EacM  of  mankmd  can  (Ultc  the  mcea  of  inanf  doniBeUe  udniuU)  be  rvduct'd  u>  no  one 
ttrfgbul  exioting-.  but  onlr  to  sa  ideal   t^w, ,  to   which    the  Indo-Knropoui    tygm  < 
appEtMchufl  DMueat" — (P.  211.) 

This  isohw  the  conclusion  of  Wiiitx  {"  Anthropolo;ry  of  Primitiiv  I'eopUa*").  , 
The  mont  popular  rhoptors  in  the  work  arc  tnf*o  towards  tho  end.  whirh  tnsnb 
of  tho  oritriu  of  laUKUU^,  uud  of  tho  origiii  of  tho  t-eraalft,  and  such  uuinudii  tu 
the  rthwon,  118  a  direct  giJli  ttom  Ood  to  mou.  !ni}»K>i1«d  both  by  i^:EiAting  fucta  of 
imtuTid  hiatory  and  by  ooUBentieiit  tradition.  Ou  lasgungo,  tho  mvle  ongia  of 
Mr.  I'litiWr  IlfAtU,  who  inaintdiiut,  "it  ih  knowable  thul  the^^i  mutes  guipeil 
aftex  articulation,  and  in  a  few  spots  attained  1o  it,"  thu  iattiilion  theoty  ("  To 
spaok  1  triod,  uud  forthwith  spoKo''),  and  the  xyuij'otltetic  or  imibttiTe  theory, 
an  succasiTely  examiuod,  unci  thun  i^  dedui-cd  the  fact  that  the  Unit  lantnui{» 
WM  neceftmrily  taunht,  which  in  iiaite  iu  haimnuy  with  Pn)fi:»8or  MaxJIklller'a 
Mndusiona  on  tho  originrd  unity  of  language,  n-hilo  thia  primitiTB  lAnguag«  is 
uaintaiuod  !<:>  have  been  i.'itL<.T  Hobruw  or  a  cuguat4>  tiuiguo. 

The  aj^pendix  on  thi?  noei-o  in  exhaustive.  We  slinnhl  gladly  am  it  incor- 
porated m  tho  work,  und  the  whole  recast,  so  as  to  luuku'  it  more  avuilabl« 
as  a  handbook  on  thf^  origin  and  place  of  miin  om  il  compound  bi/tng. 

"  But  there  is  mora  tb&n  wn  can  noe. 
And  what  wo  see  w«  Imvc  luutud." 

Firti  Priiici'iiki.  By  Herbert  SrEScEa.  London :  Williams  i-  Xorgate.  1S67. 

Tins  in  the  second  edilion  of  the  first  vohimo  of  tho  seii'iw  whii;h  conatitutea 
Mr.  Herbert  Speooer'a  "  P>-8tcni  of  rhiloeophy."  "  First  Principloe"  ie  divided 
into  two  fwrle — the  Unknowable  and  tho  Knowable.  It  Booms  Decmeajj'  to 
make  divisions,  and  to  name  tbom,  even  if  the  names  for  which  tho  ideas  sland 
ore  only  provisional.  To  dieooareo  of  the  Vuh/i/wibh  cim  only  be  to  prove  that 
we  do  not  know  it,  for  to  speak  of  what  it  is  wmild  be  to  aawumo  that  it  waanok 
t}if  CnkufwihU.  With  tht'  nolp  of  r^ir  Williain  Uajniltou  and  Profeesor  ManMl, 
Mr.  Spoiicer  demonBtiatj^  that  tie  .Absolute  cannot  be  conceived— that 
the  Inonile  in  not  ao  object  of  knowledge.  Wo  can  stand  on  a  rook,  and 
repiresent  it  mentally  with  Mjmvthing  like  completeness.  We  can  think  of  its 
t<^,  it«  ud«i,  and  ita  foundations  all  at  oTice ;  wo  can  preeoot  them  together  in 
our  con<i<*toitsne«>i,  and  fonn  whiit  we  tall  a  conception  of  the  rock.  Wo 
cannot  do  (bo  same  for  the  eaith,  or  for  ttuy  prealmagnitudea,  erMt  duraliona, 
or  groat  numlmn".  Of  these  we  have  only  what  Mr.  Spencer  cauB  a  aynibolical 
conception.  Bnt  »fl  we  an;  unable  to  form  a  menta]  ima^e  of  the  Intitute.  we 
hare  no  conception  of  it,  either  simple  or  Kvuibolic.  This  i«  what  v^  meant  bv 
OUT  incapacity  toiknow  tho  Infinite.  Sir  Wiiliani  llainilton.  Mr.  Man«el,  on'd 
Mr.  8p«uc«r  cutidude  (hat  because  wo  huvc  not  in  tho  mind  njimU  iina^  of 
tho  InjiTiih;  thnivfore  w«  cannot  know  the  Jiifinile.  Now,  if  we  i-«.'u-  nothiuK 
cxcapL  tiiiit  uuly  of  which  WO  can  fbrm  a  ficdbdous  appn/hension,  tho  argument 
if,  no  doubt,  conclusive.      But  auuehow  or  another  nvarly  all  philuoKiphfics, 
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that  ifl,  all  m«n  vho  hava  thought  de«ply  on  thn  iiniVArtA,  havfl  auppoaed  Ihnt 
VQ  may  have  bu  idea  of  u  tlittij^  iiritbout  ■  Benimoui'.  image  of  it.  imd  that,  cou- 
M]i|UAutlT,  tbo  liurixoii  of  our  kiiiiwloclgu  i*  not  k»ui)d«<l  liy  i>ur  nijuicily  t(i  have 
iii  the  uund  a  deluuto  form.  Malebraoulie  mainlainetl  that  we  first  CDEceire  Iho 
Infinite,  nnil  thou  rotn^nch  t)kii  itlaa  to  mako  it  finite.  It  \n  pOMiblo  that  ft 
doabltt  meaning  may  lurk  uiid«i'  tho  won!  fiiutii-t.  In  ono  itanp?  the  TnGottu  is 
quite  aa  conoeiviiltle  m»  its  con-Bltitiv«,  th>?  tinile;  bot  Uint  ve  cntinot  repnwnnt  it 
tu  oar  miiulB  under  a  (iQtci-cntiiato,  deBnile,  or  finite  form  ir  tha  mmplost  of 
troimis.  It  \»  likesayiDg  that  «r«  cannot  ooooeiTelai^ge  w  smnll.  whitman htack, 
or  a  globo  in  tho  form  of  a  «qiiaro. 

Xo  OUB  iu  particular  quarrelled  mth  ^i  WiUiam  l[a.miUoQ  Uv  maintaining 
tlu  inumcoiTableuew  of  the  Absolute,  tho  Inliuito,  the  Unconditioned.  There 
vas  a  measure  of  truth  in  what  be  said  which  all  vera  ready  to  udmit.  It  wua 
not  liJl  Mr.  Manscl  applied  i^ir  AVilliam"a  philosophy  to  the  refutation  of 
ntiooal  theolog)'  and  the  dofmico  of  external  authority  iu  raligion.  that  men 
rebolled  against  it,  or  at  Xa&tX  against  this  application  of  it,  USeoto^iuos  had 
idways  acknowledged  that  the  Divinu  Being  in  bin  InQnitude  wa»  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  intellect  of  toau — that  we  caimot.  by  amirohitig,  titid  out  Oodor 
know  the  Aluiigbtv  in  poi-fuutiuu;  hut  it  was  nt>w  to'be  told  that  wo  kaov 
nothing  ol'  llim — that  wo  are  not  judgt-*  of  llix  tioiiijf*,  uud  that  juatice  with 
Him  may  nut  bo  the  luuno  as  justico  with  uh.  The  pa»)agna  wbiVb  Mr.  Sp«ncor 
iiaotes  foom  Mr.  MauHel  pn^ve  that  "  ratiuiiul  Uii.<olut:y"  hax  ila  dilltcultiM, 
which  nubmly  ever  doniod,  but  this  ia  a  long  vay  ohort  of  ssyiug  that  its 
"  fundamental  conception  8  are  aalf-deatruvtiTe."  Mr,  spencer  quotes  the 
punagBS  approTUDtfly.  but  not  for  the  same  object  aa  that  for  which  they  were 
written ;  nu  the  contrary-,  bo  turns  tbeni  against  Ur.  Manael.  The  cuticlix-^on, 
he  pronouncoa  sceptieiBm  and  "a  grave  error."  "To  eay,"  Mr.  8petioor 
ounttniutx,  "that  wi>  c&uuot  know  the  Absolute,  is  by  implioation  tu  iilTinn  that 
there  it  an  Absolute.  The  Noumenon,  evcrywher(>  named  M  the  antithoMB 
of  tbe  Phenomenon,  is  throughout  neoessarily  thought  of  ab  an  actuality.  It  ' 
is  rigorously  impOMiblo  to  conceive  that  our  knowledge  is  a  knciwledge  of 
appearances  only,  withnnt  at  the  Mine  time  ooncciriog  o.  reality  of  which  they 
are  appearances,  for  app«a.rance  without  reality  is  unthinkable.  .  .  .  Thu  very 
demoQetration  that  a  ftriiniu  coniwiousncswi  of  the  AbMlut^  in  impoBidble  to 
ua,  unavoidably  presupposes  an  iH'l--Jiuilr  couociotntneaM  of  it."  .\nil  we  may  a.=*k 
what  other  oon^douBntuvi  of  it  could  wc  expect,  and  what  ebo  did  motapbyiimiatLii 
ever  mean  by  ktK/vii"j  tbo  Abcolute!' 

Mr.  Sponcor  doca  not  stop  here,  but  proceeds  to  show,  stiU  in  opposilion  to 
K£r.  Mausel.  that  '/"-  Kn"n<nl<t<:  «aunol  be  abK>luteIy  kntjwn  any  mure  than  thf 
Vfiknowubl^:.  All  iinr  knowledge  i»  leiative.  Timo,  apace,  matter,  motion,  force, 
yea,  our  very  self-f.^istouc.-,  aro  but  tho  objects  uf  relalive  kuuwK'dge.  "  'i^ 
personality,'  ho  saya,  "of  which  inch  is  (;ouacioua,  and  of  which  tho  oiintimoe 
ut  to  each  a  fuel  beyond  all  uthui-s  the  moat  certahi,  a  yet  a  thing  which  canu'^L 
be  truly  thought  of  at  all.  Knowledge  of  it  ia  fnrbiddttn  by  th«  iialu  i-o  of  thouf;ht." 
Thu  distinction  belwoon  tht  I'nhiio'ifibU  and  the  KnouMhU  baa  thus  vuuiahed 
into  thin  air.  We  may  ^ay,  -witb  Uio  aamo  breath,  that  we  know  tho  Incite, 
and  do  not  know  it,  jubt  as  we  say  <if  the  JiniU-  that  it  ia  known,  and  yet  that 
our  knowledge  Li  not  abmlut",  but  ivlutive. 

We  do  not  ijuarritl  with  Mr.  Maiieol  nor  witli  Mr.  Spencer  for  aaying  that  wo 
do  not  absolutely  know  Uod.  Wo  are  quite  satietiwl  that  our  knowledge  of 
nisi  istbQ  same  in  kind  aa  our  knowUidge  of  the  Tnattiiinl  world.  Call  it 
reUtiTe,  or  cull  it  regulative,  it  matters  little;  we  ore  liatistiod  thnt  our  kuow- 
ledgo  of  the  Tnfiiiito  is  tbe  Banie  as  our  knowledge  of  the  tlnil«.  Is  Uud 
personal .°  Mr.  Maneel  says  it  is  our  duty  to  think  of  Him  as  such,  and 
yet  it  iii  our  duty  in  think  of  Iliin  as  lie  is  mfinilo.  The  bitter  is  a  duty:  tbe 
fonner,  perhaps,  amounts  to  a  necessity  arising  from  tbo  feablenesH  of  our 
minds.  Mr.  8ponoer  says  that  duty  nHiuiroa  us  ueitbei'  to  affirm  nor  dony  the 
Divine  personality,  but  to  submit  to  tbe  establislud  Limits  of  our  intoUicern'o. 
U  it,  wo  a^,  to  eurpoae  these  Uioits  both  to  affirm  and  to  deny  the  I'ivine 
personality  ^  Is  nut  tbo  personality  of  Ood  tho  ladder,  as  it  were,  by  which  tho 
ordinary  mind  rieoa  to  tho  true  conaciousneds  of  God  P  It  may  be  grint*(d  that 
tho  conception  is  onlyprovisiuuul;  yj*  M-ithout  itii  help  wituld  nut  tho  multitude 
of  mon  bu  without  on  idcu  of  LJod  ?     Ju  a  3unf«  mu»:  true  11k  ia  peiponal.   Ho 
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is  to  ns  nil  tiwt  is  itnpliod  in  thai  word,  and  yet  Ho  tranwendR  pcrHooalitj ;  Uo 
baa  tlte  hunuu  attributes  of  goodneos,  joBtiw.  mercy,  snd  yet  B»  haa  ^am 
only  tbo  Infinito  can  huro  suoh  atlributos.    Wo  vaay  aseribe  to  Him  all  hi 
paanoDS,  aod  imtaedislely  aA«r  d«ny  that  He  bait  them,  for  in  Him  they-i 
not  implv  makneaa  ns  vbfrr  do  i&  man.    And  this  fivoms  in  ooo  way  to  iUKl 
in  with  ilit.  Spatioer**  iMoniog.     "The  choic«,"  b«  mys,  ''ia  not  D«tt 
peraaoalttv  and  nft«u>*l>iiip  lover  than  p«r»onaIilT.  but  bctrcen  it  and  tot 
tbiiur  higaor.    It  ia  poMiMe  there  ia  a  mode  of  beiuj;  aa  tuuch  tranaeei 
IntaUigaDoe  anil  Will  ha  those  Iransceod  mechonic&l  matioQ."  Bnt  in  the ' 
TO  do  two  the  niatofL-tftaliou  of  lutolligonco  and  WiU.    Then  are  aa  mach  Gacb 
to  our  conacioiuneaa  aa  ar»  the  phenomena  of  the  ext«runl  world.     However ' 
muuh,  then,  the  Dinne  IntoUigenoe  and  Will  may  tnuMicvud  oim,  than  ia  BliU^ 
a  howogviivity  betw««ti  tbeui,  and  therefore  we  know  ihA  in  the  aame  way  aa 
we  know  the  phenom(>iml  world. 

l£r.  Hponccr  I*  biivk  is  uiiiirily  «tii«iitilic,  nnd  in  tbte  raepect  ita  mnriU  ure  reiV 
i;r«at.     It  is  the  wnrk  of  a  culm,  clGor,  ounoBt  thinker.    It  Ita^  but  little  talK< 
bS  roliKion.  bat  it  is  iimfuundly  rvrcrunt  in  spirit.     The  author  ia  no  OumtiatjiJ 
ha  ia  aoett«r  phiiowtither  tliitn  a  thousand  P'Omtas.    He  sees  what  erary  _ 
Kf)her  worthy  of  the  nnme,  since  the  world  began,  haa  men — that  the  tTc 
mind  ifl  not  and  cannot  be  oon^ned  to  the  nhmomenal :  that  there  ia  erer 
Iteyond — a  reality  of  wbidi  the  Inns  of  mind  and  the  |>b«nomeiia  of  matter  : 
hat  tho  Btgni  and  aymboU.    We  do  nnt  think  Mr.  ^raoar'a  1><vik  i»  neoNiaarily^j 
heretiool.    A  theologian  might  build  up  a  eystom  M  ntiooal  theolo^  lromU«  [ 
aame  kind  of  data  aa  he  ha»  drawn  up  hia  philoMphy  of  the  aoiooooa,  and  each 
would  have  tho  same  amount  of  certainty,  whatever  that  amount  mij^t  be, 
Thia  ia  only  what  metaphymdooa  and  thMloeioju  have  done  from  Plato  doim 
to  Hegal.    They  hare  taught  what  their  intellecta  showed  tbem  of  Ood ;  how 
He  waa  abaolole,  and  yet  a  Creator— Qod  Infinite,  and  yet  neceoaarily  thougjhk-l 
of  ander  the  fonn  of  tho  tiiiito — the  Immovable  i.>iie>,  and  yet  the  worid-makcsH 
—the  Being,  and  yet  thG-V.'ii*.  Ijoijo»,ot  iJtmiurifUi.  if  great  errors  have  always! 
■oeoinpaniedTdigKiu,yetMi-.  Spencer  knows  there  waa  in  them  u"iwul  of  truth.**.] 
"QAey  woro,"ho  lays  truly,  "impurfediooa  only  aanawurvd  by  un  uhtrii 
standard,  and  not  aa  maaAurt^d  by  a  relative  one.     The  religion  (.urrent  among: 
each  ago  and  each  people  has  bueu  as  near  an  appruaimation  to  tho  truth  as-| 
it  was  then  and  there  potMible  fur  raen  lo  receivo."     Of  the  ultimata  reoou- ' 
dliation  of  science  and  religion  wo  are  not  permitted  to  doubl.  and  we  think 
thattlio  time  of  reounriUnLioii  would  im  haateaed  if  mligiuu*  m<-:n  and  atud<mt»i 
e£  science  voro  all    animated    by   the    truth-loving  spirit  of   hir.   HBrfaert 
Spvnoar. 

Tit  World,  HvnumifoX  and  Immaferial,  uti't  tltc  Xaiun  of  Pmtf4ion.     Bj  B.  8. 
Wtld,  P.R.8.E.     Edinburgh:  <)Iiv.-r  A  Uoyd.     I88ft. 

Hn.  Wtld's  title  exactly  defines  hiK  little  bool;.  Strongly  opposed  to 
Hatotialism,  he  is  yol  no  Idealist.  It  ii*  his  ol:je(?t  to  fibov  "that  a  safer 
poaition,  intennMiate  betwMn   tho  Whef  in  Mutter,  which  leads  so  many' 

philosophers  into  Atheism  ;  and  Kloalinu, which  confounds  the  readoaj 

and  the  nittiuiil  convictions  of  mankind,  niny  bo  defended  on  grounds  mcntiSft'f 
and  philosophioal "  (jj.  'I'l).     Wo  havu  yoldom  met  with  nny  work  in  which  th« 
oontroreray  between  MnttriiiUst,  Idealist,  and  Realist  ia  mot©  feirhr  and  in- 
tolligibly  814  forth:  thuu[;h,  nvcu  lucid  and  isimplo  oii  is  his  style,  Mr.  Wvid 
muat  not  expect  a  large  circle  of  roadera  in  tliitt  material  ago.     HO  carrioa  lui| 
Koulist  views  more  near  to  Idaalinu  Ihiin  .Sir  W.  Ilainilton — whom  ho  proRnsM^J 
on  the  wbulii,  to  ;iirwipt— would  h:\\%.-  viiiicrscd,  but  very  carefully  guards  him*  J 
self  from  iiiiv  tendency  to  P^n theism.     "Pantheism,"  ho  obsorvi.'H,  "iknuihilatas^ 
the  indepetidniil.  I'xiKli.nii:"^'  nf  mnii'a  mind,  an<!  inrolyn  nil  things  in  the  tat 
of  futnlism.    Wo  renM-ve  the  freedom  of  tho  liumun  will."    *•  Wo  helievo  ia  ttRJ 
external  phTHic:d  world,  and  in  our  boiagpoi^Ofsodof  ati  r>r);iuu(!  bodily  fmme**^ 
(p.  63).     IIiR  tbfv^ry  ifl  that  transparent  hodicA  are  ctimpoied  of  atomic  cjrclea,  | 
whose  forces  freely  itapent.'trale  ouch  other,  and  that  all  nlber  budios  aro  likewiea 
eompooed  merely  of  utomic  circles  of  force.     In  accordance  with  this,  wt*  txA- 
him  folly  accepting  tho  doctrine  of  foreo,  ths  great  physical  power  of  which 
Professf^r  Tyndnll  is  so  In-illiant  an  exponent ;  nnd  wo  nave  fuMdom  raot  wi^ 
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tho  piinciplo  ea  elom-ly  and  oounacin^y  stated  u  in  the  ehaptor  dorotcd  to 
that  nitiJMt. 

Tho  second  port  of  tiie  work  isdorotod  tofhonuturoof  PorcOption.&nd  largely 
occu^ed  with  utiictunwoii  l^r  W.  Hamilton's  theory,  which  tho  uatlior  ooQtt:iidit 
bad  in  Aome  pLoces  a  tend«icy  to  nuktorinlism  if  cnrripd  oiit  to  it8  Icgitimato 
conolusiou.^.  Herv,  we  think,  no  is  wmotimM  hj-pi-roriticaL  We  agrvu  with 
him  that  wh^n  liatniiti-jn  spMiks  of  tho  body  a»  an  auimattfi  ovpxnisni  he  duM 
uvt  imply  ihul  thv  budj'.piTcviTO*  il»  uiTccLious,  but  thut  the  pcTC^ptiou  hi  a  evn- 
iilivitcojjnitiondf  tlio  mind,  viiiah  usee  the  body  as  ita  medium  of  iipprelionaoii. 
But  luiglit  it  not  tH<  tiud  thiil  thi-ro  u  an  u^unl  U-uce  of  Diuivmiism  in  thu 
Biithru-B  Tiow,  Uuit  Uio  bruin  ia  thfi  localize  rc-sidenoo  of  tlio  mind  'f  Ko  Ktroii^fly 
does  bu  maintain  thut  aU  fui'Co  U  montiO,  th*t  ho  duubtiH  whether  in  tho 
iiiimcular  luoTBinent*  it  lit  Ihw  moscloit  that  yrner'itr  the  forcv  (p.  20JJ.  Still,  wu 
wfl  not  prefwred  lo  deny  bis  coorlosion  that  "  thu  Bine  rjud  n^.*.  in  girin^;  iia  tlie 
•uiuw  of  powria  tiio  f^ftri'iutiifM  r>/ mtntai  rffort"  (p.  1 75},  thijujrli  it  nJuuu*  ti» 
mnchto  oABort  that  "the  intj^nnily  nS mental  pffort,  the  Btreng:th of  tho  mu.<iCiLlar 
moMtions,  and  the  quantity  of  work  itonc  «ru  pinportii^uid  to  vuch  other" 
^.  IW).  Whether  wo  perciive  phyHical  powrr  dirwtly.  with  Hnmilton,  or  in- 
oifWtly,  in  cither  euso  will  thei-<.<  uo  :tuy  dilHi^uIty  in  kt^jnug  clear  of  the  hoi-oey 
which  would  i-ndow  matter  with  M-lf-inhoront  powr-r?  And  though  wi^'inoy 
demur  to  Mr.  ^N'yld'a  viewB  on  peri'eption,  wo  apprehend  that  all  liamiltomatm 
will  af^D>^  with  him  in  rpeordiiig  physical  po«'er  as  the  cxprcsxiou  of  tho 
Supreme  Will,  and  physical  power  in  tho  oreftture  as  the  cx})reei)ion  of  the 
ereaturu'A  will,  reudtM^nl  i.^iroctutil  by  the  ooutiol  gireu  him  over  Uio  forced  of 
his  own  body,  and  through  them  over  the  forces  of  cxtoroaj  rnkturo. 


rV.— TRAVEL. 

SlttUht*  of  Cmtfoi  Atia.  Atlflitional  ClHipfrrt  on  Ify  TVfflprfi,  jft/iimfurm,  Mini  ei» 
fAe  Ethmrl'>ffr/  of  Ctntral  Asia.  By  Akv isius  VAuimuT.  Tiondoa :  William 
U.  Allen  &  Co.     \m~. 

WitE:i  ProfoMor  V&mM-ry,  throe  j-eara  ago,  pubUshod  tho  romacktblo  work 
which  -xhed  HtroDK  light  uu  u  portion  of  tho  world  ui  litUu  known  u  to  boalioost 
mythical,  hifl  resoers  found,  amidat  much  whidi  aatoniahed  and  delighted  them, 
two  thiu«  to  reK>vt.  One  wiw  the  patuhv,  unoveu  I'xocuUuu  of  ihu  Utetszy 
1«i)k  undertaken  by  tho  mOMt  diu^hiiit;  aiid  tlion.ugli  of  travellers ;  the  othot, 
tho  HvAuty  and  uuourtain  details  ntlativo  to  the  imtuodiate  purpotw  uud  the 
sucoeaa  of  hLi  wcmili-rful  journoy,  tniide  in  thv  intvnttd  of  Ihu  kiiiilrod  M'lenoea^ 
othncdogy  aud  philology-.  The  prcjKOut  volume  refairs  t^io  latttir  dtif>.>ct  in  • 
ttreat  mi-iiaurv,  but  it  would  b«ve  beeu  for  moru  antiafautor}-  luul  itt  coutonts 
ownomulgamatedwith  those  of  tho  pieoeding.  Hytbia  separate  publicadou  )mth 
■offer,  luiU  tho  memory  of  the  reader  jrbo  mav  not  hava  tw»  iui-mer  work 
within  reach  is  sereroly  taxed  to  supply' thu  mfsuog  c»utext  of  these  notes, 
and  to  aid  imagination  in  reproducing  the  effect  Eist  created  by  tho  urorukiugly 
TOgtU  narrative  of  oxploit»  which  hare  mn^ly  bc-cn  mirpaMed  in  tlio  achieve- 
ntenta  of  courageout  enterprise.  I'oi'  instaQCe,  one  of  tue  moot  nmarkahle  in- 
cident* in  the  firat  work  was  that  of  the  traTellor'a  terrible  ftulTortugs.  and 
narrow  eacapo  Ih»in  douth  by  thirst ;  in  the  present  work  ix  is  bo  htthkly  touched 
npon,  that  the  reader  of  tbia  book  ouiy  would  neii'er  gather  froui  it  llio  uatura  and 
ej(t«nt  of  PtolbaBor  Vumbvry'd  doson  (kspciifuioei.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  pro- 
tent  volume  enters  much  more  fully  than  the  £ret  into  the  lUHicultieu  and 
dangers  which  beset  tho  truvcUor  in  his  sasiunptiou  of  the  chorautor  of  a  dorriah. 
On  the  former  occasion  the  reader  waa  lafl.  to  work  out  the  extraiirilinat^ 
picture  of  such  an  uudaeious  peraonation  aocording  to  the  strength  iitiJ  sym- 
pathy of  hia  imagitiatioii.  Thuatoryof  tlii*  jouniey  i»  ao  romantic,  und  (he 
intsrat  of  it  ia  fN)  vivid,  that  tho  roador'ri  atiention  is  more  attntotod  (o  ilio  ]tor- 
sonal  uarrultvo  thuu  tlui  ituthor,  »in^uUxlv  univMuming,  eanteat,  and  abaorU^ 
in  bis  purauitti,  wi>uld  alto^ther  desire.     It  happuia  rarely  tha.t  on  oxplorsr  ia 
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vo  ititi'iLwtiiig  a»  111  otmcuTi'  tit"  Liit«i-Mt  ol'  hifl  expLomtioDS,  but  PtoCmsot' 
V;'utib^i-y  furat»hi.-H  one  of  theee  iitl'iviqueut  itutanoee.     His  "  recoU«cUons  of  I 
dervub  iir<o  "  Km  to  extxaoiiliniuy,  ura  rRliit«il  with  »>  much  ximplicitv,  ao  much. 
r<Ti-i',  and  vitil  an  strong  a  .itraiii  of  the  mj'Hteriouti  charm  of  the  tUfiort :  Um 
mtigic  trliich  coniiiieis  salFeriog,  lonelineu,  and  fmir ;  the  chaixu  vhich   lui-«d 
him  on  diiv  at^r  tlav,  though  eTeiy  nielit  was  fall  of  the  AtaaA  (if  detactiou, 
tortura,  and  deatli,  iKat  the  raalter-of-uct  account  "f  IshiTn,   Kimftrat,  und^ 
Itukhant,  full  as  it  is  of  stniogu  things  to  tho  «art<  of  »vcn  well-rrad  Knglish- 
laeii,  ttu«[U-i  quite  tamo  iu  couparinon.     I'rofeesor  V^tDb^r;  is  exactly  oppovad 
to  Mr.  Urquhart  in  hit  Astimnt^  of  EastMU  civilization,  and  thn  dasiiubiJiity  of 
\U  v.\Uuctiou  aud  rojJaoement  by  that  of  the  W'ofK.    Hut  tliey  aie  agreed  on  tit* 
jioint  of  RiL-siaii  progreM,  the  projected  extension  of  the  C/ar'a  power  orer- 
ItritieU  tuiTilory  in  ludia,  aud  tlia  pi'ocoi'.t  by  whiuh  Holy  Kussia  ia  surely,  and 
by  no   Jiteaiia   slowly,  leading  up  to   a  refiuJt  wbicb   the   Hungarian   tiumnt 
gfU<!i'uii&lydeprocatct!.    llu  \u\a  unlioimilod  nutpeot  aud  adnuraUoti  for  England, 
bill  iifi  bi-lterea  her  blini]  and  apathnlic  iil  Uiia  puitiuulur  lust^iice ;  aud  he  it«ta 
forth  his  argiuii(>QtB  with  touch  furra  iiad  urponcy,  pluading  eorneatly  with. 
T'.ngbuiit   U)  uudeuvour  to  ^ocuro  the  imiitrmlity  of  Afjicliauieitaii,  in  case  BtudK 
rontinuex  h«r  policy  of  aggrflH^ion,  by  the  eetablislimout  "  of  a  itkiUod  dtplo- 
iiintic  iut>,'rcour»Q,  thu  work  vl'  un  uuiuterrupttid  ullinucu,  <  urriHd  on  by  acanta 
who,  acquainted  with  the  Afghan  ciharacter,  and  michewing  KngUsh  moOM  of 
tbonght,  can  i:onitiicl  (hi>mEolves  as  .\DiBtic«,"    This  vi  no  doubt  aound  adrioa, 
hilt  iiiTOrtt«il  with  tmiiipiiw  juactirul  dilliriLltiaH,  the  firat  being  where  to  find 
uur  iskillod  diplomatietti ,  uaiUng  l^ugUsh  oompK>h«iiKiou  of,  and  intorost  in,  tha 
[nntt«r  in  hand,  nnrl  Ktal  Hrcoi'ding  t^i  their  knowk^dgf*.  with  Asiatic  modes  oCi 
thought  aud  conduct.     Id  the  uieantiine.  until  the  duvelopuitnit  uf  diplomacy 
*hal)  prndu>-D  rncli  dr>>^r«bU>  combinations,  there  is  nomo  ^'ninfort  to  be  hod  in 
the  relldction  that  if  the  Alghuus  aixi  not  di^wsod  to  chec^k  RusaiiUL  invaaioa  for 
our  sake,  they  hAvo  o.  rithl  inU-rvet  iu  kocpiuj;  our  mi^fhtr  riral  on  her  aidflof  { 
the  frontier  for  their  own.     It  10  net  agrt>oablQ  to  Itritish  ]>ride  that  the  Bok* 
barinut  think  Jin^land  is  il«Bpoi'ately  afraid  of  thu  Amoer,  and  that  the  Afghasa 
can  suy,  "  J'rotpc:l«d  by  the  might  and  grt^utncsa of  Telam.  our  indigo  and  ipioe 
morohaats.  our  oamul  hirar«,  u&a  vcuturo  uuktu-nu'd  tm  Biitisb  ground,  whilst 
not  one  intidel  miuI  dares  ^ow  himself  among  us ;  "  but  it  would  cost  too  much, 
iu  way^  we  oannot  alfunl,  to  correct  theso  impreaaioui^,  which  do  umI  do  us  very 
much  \iATTa,  after  nil.     lUit,  while  wa  may  not  roganl  with  s.-iii<;uino  expecta- 
tion the  eetublishment  of  a  "  permanent  agODcy '   in  AfKhauiBtaQ,  or  the  pro- 
ciirability  of  [*rofMKor  V^imbi^ry'a  idval  iliploiiiatistH  with  We.'^leni  hearts  and 
Oriental  heads,  wn  may  at  ]<!Sfit  ucknowlcd^-  the  advautage  of  gaiuing  aocunto 
information  cooceming  reginiis  eo  remote  and  m  iitiportaut  to  om,  from  ona 
whoK  porfanal  knowledge  if  ho  extensive  and  indihputahle.    And  heraauin  WSi 
must  express  regret  that  thu  concluiling  portion  of  tiiix  volume  was  not  aoded  to ' 
tho  uathor'fl  prsviniia  account  oS  his  viiiit  to  Afchimiatan,  or  that  that  OL'OOunt 
WB"  not  i-eproduced  on  this  occasion.     AVe  mu«t  here,  however,  <iilt  altentiou  to 
one  well-fountliftd  n>i)ro(ich  and  raluablo  iniggaation : — "  Wliile  Uosaa.  France.  ^ 
iind  .Vui'trin  have  Ions  bad  Oriental  academies  for  diplomatic  beginnen*,  in  Kng- 1 
liind,  wi!h  her  rich  dowor  of  foUegM,  achoolw.  and  univercitic^,  no  one  ha«  ov«  | 
thon^jbt  of  ?uih  an  institution."  The  interest  of  this  volume  w  gr^Rt  and  Turioua.. 
It  cmbnipes  tlin  wild,  yet  monotonous  life  of  tiie  desert :  tho  wondMUs  fanaticiam 
oi'  the  ilervifthea ;  the  domcatic  life  of  the  tribo».  of  whom  the  most  interesting  ifr] 
that  of  the  TurkomnnK ;    dotnils  of  the  court  of  Ivbivn.  and  of  Uokliam,  tha , 
"  hend-ijuiirtorj  of  Mohauiuu-duni'-m ;  "  and  a  hii^tor)',  mo^t  humiliating  a 
painful  to  read,  of  the  tttave  tr«ide  uod  t>1ave  life  iu  LVutral  Asia.     The  ancient 
history  of  Bokhuia  is  i<umuiariKed  in  u  uhaptor  which  inohidns  the  roal  and 
aniudng  story  of  Mokanna,  the  Veiled  I'rophet,  and  !iis  Nardil  11  apa his- like  end. 
TliB  othnology  and  lil'.-raturo  of  the  Tunuiian  aud  Irunian  races  of  Central  .Vsift:! 
«n>  «i>  ti  «ati)il  aH  to  pnjv«  that  the  authoi-— whi>  maiutatUH  the  suporiority  of  th»i 
Iranian  mcc^uiado  ample  uiho  of  Vv&  opportunities. 

Thr  Irinh  i.i  AiMTtru.  Hv  JnHS  FKAiTctB  XLvGi'iRE,  M.P..  Authof  of  "  Boms 
aud  its  Bulei\"  "rather  Malhew ;  a  Biography,"  &c..  &q.  Loudon  :  Long- 
mans. Qreon.  &  (_'o.    IsliT. 

Mr.  MA'ivinKTisitJed  America  with  a  ^jiacial  purpose  in  \'i'Ow,  and  applied 
himwlf  to  its  acooiupliehmonl  with  en<'rgy  and  completenem,  of  which  this  woA 
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Ib  a  proof.    He  dosirod  to  nAcertnin  by  porsonal  obson'ntion  wtiftt  the  Irub, 
thuuujids  or  vrhum  an)  coDetaotly  emi^«tiug  from  his  itnmediiitd  nei;;hbour- 
Ikood,  wore  domg  in  Ameiira  ;  of  comparing  th«  oontliotiiig  and  contnidittciiy 
acoounta  which  ivacLod  huii  with  the  fiictsan  liis  ow^n  twusoa  should  lux-sr-ut 
tliem ;  and  "  "f  iinderatamUng  |iractically  the  tme  vijUio  of  man's  labour  aud 
industry  as  appUvd  to  tliu  cultivation  ut'  thu  soil  uud  tho  doToluiimi'ut  ul'  a 
country."      He  j;^tm  to  th«  worlrl  Um  rcuiuU  of  his  investiRatioiiM  in  a  book, 
vhidi.  if  rather  too  ornate  in  ntyle,  and  Homewluit  ovcv-outoiwiiwUc,  is  iiulia- 
putably  vnlimlilo  an  alfording  oi>iii{>e>t(Mit  Lenriinortyoii  asubject  of  great  iiationiU 
iTnportancis  to  iL*  at  all  limes,  and  a*i.  ul  this  jjartii-ulai  time,  u  jiihr  <it  finon- 
ttaifii  of  vkIiii>  mid  npprt>]iniiUiii6M  not  tuuily  ovcr-stat'-d.     Mr.  Maguim,  n*  aii 
Irishman,  representing  an  important  Irisli  constituency,  thormighly  aciiuaiiiti'd 
"witH  tbo  ronditioiL  -ttfl  thv  nentimont*  of  hi»  ci>untrriiieii  at  home,  strcia;'ly 
aymjiathi^ing  with   thcni.  and  yet  holdinj^  a  r«epanBit)li>  position  in  imperial 
politico,  appeiits  to  the  public  on  the  Bubjoct  of  wbicb  ho  treats  with  reiuon, 
authority,  and  fitncvt.  with  which  no    Kngliithmnn  or  Scotchman  could  bo 
inre^tM.     Wc  hare  a  (general  notion  that  tbo  Irigh  cmi^anta  wbn  haTi>  ;,'Oiii- 
to  BwoU  the  T6.i<t  tiitc  of  lifo  in  Aia«ri(-A  become  either  the  iu"*t  rowdy  o!  poh- 
ticians  or  men.'  hi>lots,  but  littlo  rcinoTod  from  th*-  lev«l  of  the  negroes.     This 
idea  is  coniplct/-lr  diiaipated  by  iSi:  UaguiioV  !<t.iti9ti<-i<,  which  show  as  a  Urge 
and  wealthy  Ima  population  predomiuatiu^  iu  ('alifonua.  tbu  typically  wealthy 
8tftt«;  and  in  rUinois.  Ohio,  and  other  StatCN,  in  nhiib  n^i-icultuto  is  the  pre- 
▼niliog  indtL'^try.    This  ))opu]iitioiL,  anloLtly  attat-h&d  lo  their  adopted  i-ouutry, 
derotod  to  its  inatitotioiis.  and  L's|ieoially  eager  in  the  causx  of  iilutatiou,  are 
emiuonUy  roapoclublu  in  every  way,  and  it  ia  reiiiiirkable  Ihut  tlier  uppeor  to 
havi!  itiat  .some  of  their  foruit>r  cliaracterihtirs  of  an  objecrioDablft  kind.  Ainuiig 
utliur  siirpriseB  for  the  reudor,  ho  will  liiid  Ih&t  tho  Irish  in  Ameiica  aru  itiiiTer- 
sally  rvnowiied    I'rinn  thfir  rleanlini»ss— a  quality  which  Hxti-iideil    it«   dinlitir- 
tion  to  the  Iriah  soldiers  engaged  on  both  sides  in  thi-  late  win-.    The  pictiiro  ia 
drawn  ni  ^<ni",  no  tloubt ;   but  tin  author  ia  rtniug  in    fact"  und  figurt-.i,  und 
thev  pnjvo  the  exietenw  of  a  condition  of  material  proHperiir.  politico]  power, 
and  moral  progress  among  the  )ri»h   in  America,  which  nugat  to  bo  contem- 
platod  with  eiuuore  iileannre.  and  must  iTiipirB  no  bttti*  iistorrabmi'nt  a«  the 
reader  follows  thu  detaiI--<  of  the  frreat  emiffralion  mnvfmt'nl  wliiih  ha.-*  pro- 
duced such  results.      Hut  the  term  "  Irish-.Amencnii  "  h.is  an  ugly  sound  ixist- 
now,  and  the  very  urjn>iicy  of  the  pubUo  nood  to  undnretaml  its  Tneanisg  anght 
reiidsrs  tho  nubhc  unwiHin;;  to  be  tau<>ht   that  meaning',  eaijer  to  distort  and 
despiso  it.     It  inea&«cninity,  deadly,  u&ri'lontin^.  and  implacable  to  England: 
and  it  is  extremely  uuplmiiaut  to  hare  to  recognnte  that  that  enmity  exists  not 
only  among  ignomnt  tioora  and  bamboozled  scr^'atit-^rlB,  rowdioe,  Btuiiip- 
orator»,  and  a-jldiors  out  of  work,  but  in  that  clans  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Hriliah 
mind,  in^-estcd  by  it  wilb  a  siuro  kind  of  steady,  stolid  power,  backed  by  dollars 
and  diogmatiam — thi*  wealthy  commoi'cial  and  ptof«anonal  elaia.    It  ii  earnestly 
to  be  denirefl  tbat  tba  value  and  im])nrtanco  of  Mr.  Magnire'a  work  sbonM  b« 
rooogaUed  bytlie  Uovcmment  and  the  country,  called  to  the  vast  labour  of 
dealing  with  the  dilllcultieaof  Uin  "  Iiiah  ijuestton  ;"  that  dislike  of  its  fervour 
ehould  not  be  eufforod  to  diminish  its  w«i;.-ht  or  obscure  its  authority,  but  that 
the  iirrrHonnJ  tiMliminiy  wbtrh  thn  wriUrr  tiddurea  should  dinipate  the  bt^liel'  tliat 
l>'enian  diaagreemcntA  and  tVmian  failures  are  Boffiiiient  securities  a;;Bin6t  the 
Ki^nian  organ i/jit ton.  and  lead  lo  a  practical  and  auBtainrpl  «>tli)rt  to  <>ftcuri^  the 
friendship  of  a  power  "  which  it  is  impnsstblo  to  ignore  and  madnesB  to  ile»pise 
—the  Irwh  in  America," 

Ltut  Wittier  in  Algeriiu     Ur  Mrs.  I.LOvn  KvAKfi.    London :  Ch&pniuu 

"and  Hall.     ISIW. 

AlitiouOH  Algeria  cannot  ■■my  Imigef  iw  cunsiden'd  in-w  ^routid  Im-  tlm 
trrnmt  or  the  lUtimtttir :  i-ilthr.ugnwe  linvn  had  some  pnoit,  a  few  indifferent,  and 
not  a  few  bad  books  iiliout  it,  th*'  lubjoct  is  not  y«t  in  tli"  i-ihaur-tml  eali-ymy, 
and  it  poB9n«eea  nertoin  f.'atnri>?  nl'  ^-rowing  inUTP-^t  whinh  will  ktfp  it  out  of 
that  list  for  sometime  lonijei'.  Tiv  .incii-nt  cimntiy  of  th»  M«i>r«  Iia.'"  U.-onno 
of  latrt  a  favoaritfl  nv^ort  of  bidy  toiinst-^.  It  is  romantic,  and  it  sounds  daring 
und  odvontutous,  und  is  rcolly  rery  «iay  of  accese.  and  perfectly  sof*.    The 
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French,   cl.^nmnt  coatrifenttB  all  that  i«    brif;ht«t  and   plco.«anbcRl    amnn* 
£iirO]iQazi  Hunuundiitge,  Uic  Ara1>  aud  Muuruli  iiidigoiuiiu  oocooom-D  cou- 
tribnto  the  romanco,  the  sense  of  distance  and  Hti-iUKonoa^.  the  pleasant  cson. 
scLouKQ*'^  of  "K>mcthiiiK  liko"  trtToUiug.  nliiih  u)  duly  bocomiug  luurai 
fl^Te«iblB  and  mora  diFflcmt  oT  attainmient,  to  timea  when  a  trip  to  Utialb>ec  ic  1 
Bi)  common  as  an  cxcurstou  to  BouIogD*  used  to  be.    For  "  stay-at-boia»  I 
1mri^tler!«"  vhodo  thoir  jaameymgD  in  boolu,  there  \ib»  hvea  110  i>I>»*Kuit«r, 
linpblur,  moro  [)1»orvuut  and  intelligent   dironicler    of    Utu    l>i-iLuties,   the 
I'lirinjiitiM,  the  iidviint.'ig<>!i,  and  the  hiittory  (in  liltlo)  of  Algeria,  thiui  Un., 
Lloyd  Kvans.    Slic  in  u  model  truvoUar.  in  nor  cheerfulnese.  rcsdineH,  k( 
approciation  of  8C»nniy,  ohuncter,  luid  tuwx'ULt.ioii,  in  hor  Ciiltivat'.il  taste  and 
Trelt-stored  memory.    8he  vrites  romarkably  w«U,  in  an  axaj,  nipid,  Kfla«d, 
pWsant  Btylw,  aTnlquiUMinnflfertwTty;  rmt  i»(K-kiD];  I0  produ.i;v nev and  etartlhig 
flAbetn ;  not  trmiblii]^  hcraclf  ahotit  what  nther  ncopln  niiTO  bmb,  and  lemarkaa, 
and  -vrritti^n  iiiion.  but  patting  dona  hai  own  iittvcnturui,  her  on-n  impreariosti^ 
and  hpr  nvn\  prcnous  Imowl^^  of  thfl  Buhjoots  Hh«  pet  forth  tn  study  in  thaiz.  1 
local  habitation,     Thii  iraB  iin  adnurubLe  apirit  in  which  to  sot  about  nritliie  fr 
book  of  thrt  kind,  nn^  \)\f.  rcsiiU  is  a  verj-  ix-idabli^,  and  in  itiany  reepocts  «  very 
iustruotiye  book.     Mi's.  KroJiB  neror  mffotrt  of  any  plaoo.  or  person,  or  iiuugl 
nho  hns  very  good  tiist«.  and  very  sound  dincretion ;  and  she  hits  written  tho  b«at 
book  on  Algeria  vhich  has  appeared  einco  Mr.  Ornsby'i,  vilaxih  mu  ainiost  ths 
firitt,     Th«  appendix  is  of  considerable  Titlue,  ns  it  ountaini  plain,  practical,  and 
precise  instructions  n.-^n:liiig  cUmato.  Bi^bt-aeeLag,  expenses,  and  iwuitiuT 
pttwautionK  which,  tofrethor  irifh  itd  blatoncal.  piotorea^uc,  and  typo^ajihicu^ 
qualities,  n.'Rtlcr  it  a  parliculiirly  p]na«aut  »ud  useful  ha.ml-buok  for  intaadhif  j 
trareUera  in  the  north-woiit  of  .Vfiica. 


v.— POETRY,  FICTION,  AKP  ESSAY. 

LactU,    By  Owes  Mkhkhith.    With  IlluRtnitioD.t  hy  friWRGB  T>p  MAUfUEK. 

Iiondtm:  Ohnptoan  aud  ilall.     \mi. 
Chjvnicia  und  Chnmdm.    Wy  Bi^hkut  T.ttto:t  (Owiac  MEOEDrrn).    la  Two 

Volnmec.     London:  Clupnum  and  Uall.    18fi7. 

Propmsor.  IFarwix,  in  attempting  lo  popuUirly  dintingtiiiili  ln-tn-Bon  th»  cihieC 
nttributP3  of  prri:^'  and  ptf'tio  uutiyu,  suya  that  the  oiiu  (tii-a  whflrn  the  oklKT 
walk^.  It  im n"urodlv  wnut-what ol'  a  bold  *;x]»TiiiiMit  1.)  ti*y  .iiid  ''  break"  poetry 
to  walk  niiiti'iii^'lv  alonj;  tho  ourlh,  uud  yot  oa  slowly  anil  priiil<:iilly  om  her  lem 
ethorent  sistt^r.  Mr.  Rolmrl  Lytton  ha*,  liowovcr,  boldly  mw.iyirl  the  laek.  IKi 
"Lnijile" — n  pootn  wliich  saw  th?  ''K'*'  Bomo  yeari<  a^-),  and  now  rouppean 
bimywl  lip  nn  the  natiiml  and  gruoi^ml  Gj^iv-^  of  Mr.  l)a  Maurior — ia  m  all 
n««jntiah  a  novel.  Tho  cxtemaL  of  art  have  boim  clnverly  unod  to  neHcTC  anil 
liRhti'n  nKitenabt  sn  iilicn  from  poctir  treatment  that  cron  Mf,  I'u  Mnttrier'a 
ri-marknbly  ftne  women  are  com-orted  into  caryatidett,  under  thf*  Wi-ight  of 
glittorinjif  beam  and  srchitntve  in  Mr.  liTtton'a  elaborate  stmctnte.  Ur. 
Lytton  liaa  a  power  nf  v«r*i»  which  would  oven  amrmtit  to  a  "fatal  facility." 
were  it  not  that  he  ia  thoronglily  cultured,  and  has  always  good  m'xJvls  and  tho 
fear  of  tho  critics  bcfV)^7  'hit  oyos.  Btit  ho  wanta  that  latent  warmth,  that 
reservo  of  iniagioatirc  Bre,  which  transmutee,  as  in  an  aletnbttr,  tho  coianionsftt 
forms  of  lifo  iuto  types  of  biviuty  hy  hurritHi  and  sugg^^stive  redox  glimpaes. 
Ilwrre  can  bo  no  true  poetic  art  without  this  kind  of  spiritualized  euggoslion ; 
lor  it  is  oulv  thm  thflt  thinpt,  in  th'-mwvl'roH  wonsuoua  or  proaaic,  become 
ui<Td!ums  of  tlio  deopwt  and  teuiloreat  emotional  ciirroiit.'*.  The  abrupt  war  in 
which  Uanto  breaks  oU  the  opitiode  of  KramcKa  da  Kintini  with  tho  word<t.  '*Qael 
^iomo  piA  noa  ri  Icggonu&eavante,"  iaon(>  nf  the  (rnLndt>»t  ti-iumphi  of  imagina- 
tive reuiam;  but  a  whole  poem  made  upof  linus  like  this  would  giv<>m«  i-xnitly 
HUoh  a  lore-pfHnn.  or  Toisiuod  novd,  as  "  Lucile."  Thi.'  muae  in  a  yuun^  man'^a 
aroi,  coodvnined  to  loiter  along  in  miry  wayx  and  indulge  in  tho  delail.*  of 
young  ladioa'  small  talk,  makes  but  a  poor  figure.    Yet  it  is  eometfaing  that 
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Mr.  Lyiton  "has  prodoced  a  ploaaunt,  luir,  dcUcatcly-finished  book,  Utaiig^  coif 
tfviTod  on  it  pruiciplv  so  hollow,  («Im,  au*d  oouftuui^^. 

"Tb«  Clux>mcW  luid  Chaiitcters"  otth  aig«in«t  tho  Tctir  sane  princtplo, 
though  in  a  Niighlly  difTcrcLt  (Lt-vctioD.  It  w  ti  TonifiM.  tbiDlf  dnmntio 
pbUrjw>|ihy  of  ]ush»7 — no  more,  no  Ian.  W«  ue  not  inclinolto  Lear  ao  liord 
oil  Mr.  Lyttuu  w  tomo  criUes  faiiTO  dono  on  ootounb  of  tlwra  Irauig  hduiq  lami- 
luity  between  the  l(«din|»idoAof  thia  ptiemandtli&tof  Victor  Hngo  a  "  Ug«nd6 
dtis  SiMoe."  L'BrliBpH  Mi'.  Lyttuu  hiw  doou  a  strriiM)  in  briuKin^  mora  dinxiUy 
bomc  tn  U.I  tho  lollu^  ioTolTMi  tii  oil  surli  vrork,  oreri  whuii  by  a  ja:eiiiutk  Ulco 
Victor  Hugo.  It  iiBcweirily  pjon  by  cxloniaon.  and  not  growth ;  ood  to  bo 
oouiplutc  would  iieMl  tn  RanTam,  ainl  ri-^i-f^aont  under  *Knaa  Mmi-iilrjU  tnrm, 
ffvafystage  and  nuLrkwl  cuncomitutit  iif  human  procraai.  If  Mr.  Lyttuo  sltould 
bave  ooi!iin«nci'd  »  !itUt»  furiJivr  buok  thiui  cv«a  loKtmdary  GnxKio — »j-.,  witli 
what  Bomo  criticH  would  call  Ijcf^ndarj*  Pttrndific— shmild  not  Victor  lingo  havo 
f  iwn  fuUar  wvgii  t"  niiJijr  }>hii«n  oi  Orieutai  lifo  and  tliou)fht  P  Hut  ovitlier 
Victor  Iln^  nor  Mr.  I>ytton  will  orer  nicceed  in  mnldn^  tmo  poenui  nut  of 
inich  auitonala,  «-itb  sucb  ovumiUnR  ^TKtcmotio  oonoi'ptious  lyiQR  U-biud 
them.  Th«y  cannot  be  pnetieal  in  lhr>  nnity  of  mativo  ooncnption.  nnr  in  tcnna 
keenoMS  of  lyrical  impuliie.  Tti^  can  be  poetical  only  in  Bepantto  portions, 
and  in  nfT-mdingit  w^tem  tke  groaind-fiwoll  of  lyrioal  ffedine  may  carr)- 1 lu-  wida, 
oqually-Epreadwutoniaf  poetic  tboojfht  iato  dMporside-eddiee,  on  which  tho  fall 
rrtflc^x  of  uejHvtt'ABpiritiial  fbatttroa  may  bo  mirrv^rod  with  baffling,  bnt  mig^;s«tiT» 
outlines.  But  then  those  are  nothinff  dao  than  oooftiunu  rcflueat  BOBilQinilM 
iutorwotuu;  and  blnmn;;  the  Iiiio4  of  half-pootio  and  balf.pluloao|du&  proeont- 
meat  or  aemonstmtion.  Even  T«nnjeoa  was  hUto  to  tbu  eifect  in  biti  "  in 
MamorifLni,"  from  1I10  throotl  of  philiiKiphio  porposo  which  ran  tbrOQ^h  hi« 
personal  and  IjTical  mooda.  Therefore  bo  writoa  truly  of  bis  own  work  :— 
**  Foi^pTfl  thfsi:i  iriid  mad  tftntJering  rrira~- 
CbM/ifnwM  of  a  wart«d  yoath." 

And  in  tbo  mt«Tifii^  of  tbia  rry  ho  r^gain^  the  Mmple  onitr  of  tb«  tyrioal  noto, 
which  in  the  lx>dv  01  the  poum,  owin;;  toit«  Tfry  d<'i>'b,  hud  broken  up  and  run 
into  a  choOH  of  sharps  and  IbitA  by  being  brou|^t  into  coulaot  with  merely  cold 
and  bald  intollcctnul  mnoeplions.  Ouo  charootAmtic  of  the  ago,  linwc\'er,  ia 
love  of  external  multtplirity  and  mere  iniperlif.'irvl  e\teiiKion.  In  thin  ri^-<poot 
both  tho'^I/'poodo  des  SIMm"  iiod  "l'_1ironiclv.s  and  Cbnisclors"  may  hare 
Home  Qdwutiol  and  nbiiling  rolue ;  and  the  latter  may  bo  rtiod  as  well  na  tho 
former.  For  if,  aa  tho  pot<Ttirtst  crittca  uy,  history  ia  bat  a  great  and  "orgooua 
oxtomul  proocssion,  unil  the  buiniiesR  of  art  to  ivprownt  it,  will  oot  imita- 
tion bo  reinstated  na  tho  oed-nll  tind  bo-oIl  of  art  ^  iyame  of  Mr.  I.Ttton's 
fioomt)  huvo  i:ia<.-h  ttwootaoss,  and  oridenoo  careAU  and  loriitg  touches.  This  ia 
ftpcdally  tnio  of  "  Ticinius,"  for  inatonco,  tboQ|;li  we  mnat  warn  him  against 
following  Biijwiiinj;  in  tho  doty  but  colourleM  unpreauonj  which  wme  of  bis 
tharaclcM,  in  their  hard  aolf-iaoUtion.  seem  to  moke  on  whutever  thpy  come 
into  vuutuvl  n'ith.  Soiao  m«n,  Uko  tht}  gho^t  in  ll«mitt,  may  bu  foUuwod,  but 
not  giiisTied,  and  Ib^r  iofluonoe,  when  it  excit'^a  to  imitAtioD,  can  only  diTide 
and  wuakou.  And,  by  tbu  way,  is  not  "  Chroiiiclos  and  Charucters  "  a  ]>oom,  of 
the  Tory  sort  agaioitt  'n-hich  Ooetlic  aa  wiaoly  wamttd  I-kkemmnn  ? 

Vrrta  on  Vnriviu  Ocftuimn.     By  JoiTIf  HrjniT  Newmas,  D.D.     London : 
BnTn^  Oatw.  and  TAtnbert,     IH68. 

To  onp  who.  like  tho  writor  of  tho  prcaent  nntifo.  paMwl  tlirough  Oxford  at 
the  period  whon  NnwiiKiirN  itillueiic-e  waa  at  il.^  hMi;;h1^  iiml  witneoed  tho  aato- 
ntehin^nt  and  terror  lti^uIwI  bv  tho  bombnhell  whiph  ho  flung  into  the  camp  of 
An(;tii  itniKui  in  tb«  form  of  l'ni<-1  XC,  who  ifrnviuberx  Uit^  unxinus  ivigi^riiCMii 
wilb  which  men  whJHporcd  fjucstions  and  miAWflwi  us  to  his  long-nimourod, 
long>del('rred  KWCiutxiuu,  thi>  itjipi-anuiou  of  thijt  IhhjL  nti-ulU  many  mc^moriua 
of  Mopoat.  TberoriRo  up,  in  thatba^nuBt,  tho  faces  of  frionds  who  FUit  with 
biiii  liHti.'uiii^  tu  Uio  liu<t  uttertuioiM  of  tliut  voice  in  tho  ptdpit  of  l?t.  Miuy'a, 
or  in  tho  uburch  of  Littlouiore — who  read  with  him  thn  scanty  and  scatlored 
)H>6nts  which  were  Umu  known  only  to  tboi^>  who  worti  in  tbv  s'.Tiijt  of  thv  ■'  Lyra 
Apostolico,"  and  wuld  attach  theGrock  It'ttor.i  uppf'nded  to  fuch  noom  to  tho 
right  aiitbom.  Tlicy  know,  but  tb«*  kiJowU-dpe  was  not  yory  widoh'  (ijin-iid  at 
tluit  timo,  that  the  etmngo,  weird  poww  which  tho  poemn  of  "  3  "  (aoinc  cf  tho 
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xhortot  in  tboToluiue)  cxcTnK(>«)  upi>ii  tbom — etiri-iuti,  (-aiming,  wiiioing.-,  Bwinir 
— ^TTos  putt  iind  TMrcel  of  tho  miho  gift  from  whioh  hia  eMinons  il^-rivod  «! 
xD/irreiroQA  a  spvll.  Hu  wonls  WL-mi^tl  to  lall  1x1  oiUifr  cuw  on  bovt  aad  M>ui 
like  nrrovs  tippod  vtth  firo . 

It  ut  pleoauit  to  havQ  tliOM)  pueuu  bruujiM  bof(.>K>  u«  n|^D<  ^U'l  ooouoc^'tcd 
by  tho  datca  (place  ns  veil  as  t)TQ<>  inrjudoil  in  that  w<ir<))  wbioh  h(>  a11tiohi-j> 
to  tbom,  witb  tJis  tovonil  stasax  of  bis  life  as  bi<  bus  tmci'tl  Uicnn  I'm  us  iu  Ui>- 
*' Apokigiu  pro  Vita  Sua."  TrnnHlntimiR  from  (mwho  Liiti:.  hymiut,  the  "  Dream  of 
Ooronliiu"  (whioh  bad  bocu  publisbed  bafom  soimrutely),  uod  tonw  puemsof 
oarlior  ilnli^,  tnak«  n|>  tho  voliimo. 

TliQ  ubuin  of  tli9  BtFucl,  tmbll«  grace,  tlw  iny>«ti<'.  Iinlf-pniiihetic  fltiinuuMe, 
vhichwa  rcmemlif^r  iit  th(>  piwmxim  nlitriilyknow.  i»  thi-ro  Mtill.  Thi>  "  Dnuun 
of  Ooronliua  "  Bhoirs  ihut,  atti*r  a  loi)»  inlrrrnl  nf  .'^jlcnre,  it  can  flfl.sh  forth  imd 
Kiid  »  vuicu  ngiiiii.  Thtirv  ■«  nii  nliiiiift  J  >>ntt>-lik«  union  (nil  tli"  inon-  ?^riking 
boniQ»o,  &a  far  as  wo  knuw.  thfro  itr«  no  di«tinrt  tmoea  in  I>r.  Nhwrmtn  of  auy 
rlow  avqunintauco  nnth  \^w  1''lgn*nlinu  ]KK>t)  ol  tbe  grotost^us  9l«m«ntK  of  tlMii 
"  Inferno"  iritb  the  teni)<imesfl  nf  tho  "  PnrgntAria,"  and  tho  mystic  idealianj 
of  the  "  Punidiso,"  Doguiiitiwjly  t'T«ii,  wlioro  the  wTitvr  rises  out  of  tbo  > 
Tentional  anil  lf>;mn'lnry  im&jKrii'  vhirli  pitJicra  round  thn  siihjcot,  h<^  HMtnA  \ 
\\%  ut  lwi«t  to  &i>i)roxiiiuito  bo  aooUii>r  and  a  tiiicr  doctrine  of  Purf^tor)'  th 
thft  Roniish.  Tbo  poot  pic(rf«s  to  tho  bfiart  of  the  my.-'ti.-iT  which  to  Tho  th< 
logiiiD  is  clothed  in  }>[in)blw.  Iu  tho  union  of  p<>nalty  and  disciplino.  of  pniii ' 
othor  tlnn  th;it  nf  intn«o.  ami  Uipiv-foro  morii  r-mUiring,  yot  coiii|iiMihlo  with 
prot^rcae.'tbei'o  may  Uo  tbo  key  to  yot  {^utet  and  more  aicuil  problems. 

i"  Whfn  then— if  sarh  thy  lot— thou  surest  thy  Judi^*, 
'XTic  xittlit  of  Him  iviU  kinillc  in  Ihy  bcrnt 
All  tt  iid«r,  Kmcioua,  revtrenluil  tliouKhta ; 
Thou  wilt  bo  sick  with  lovr,  and  y.-Jim  for  Him, 
Anii  fix-I  M  UiOtigh  thou  couldst  but  nity  liim, 
Thai  oiiH  ta  weet  should  c'lt  h;iv<'  )>Wi^  Himself 
At  disaclTniitace.  *uch  xc  to  bo  'iN>d 
So  vilely  by  n  bwiiiK  iw  ^il'-  lis  Ihco. 
There  is  0.  plwidlng  in  Hi*  peiunvp  ey«i 
Will  pirFTC*  Lhuo  to  tho  iiiuck  and  troiibl«  thco. 
And  llion  wilt  hate  and  loiktho  tii>'aielf :  for,  though 
>'ov  ainirs!,  thou  wilt  fi!^l  thnt  thou  haat  sinn'd 
A*  norvr  thuu  ditUt  fti>t,  ntiil  wilt  dmin- 
To  sliuk  awiiy,  and  hidv  the*.'  frotu  KIs  eisht, 
And  yL-t  wilt  have  a  lon^g— ay«  to  dwiU 
Within  the  l>rLmtj-  of  lli^  rumti-nnncc. 
And  t)n'iii'  two  pBiiis,  m  c'liuiter  iiiid  bu  keiai^ 
Till'  KiriifiDK  tor  Ilim  when  thou  aeeit  Him  not, 
Tbo  vbiinitiurEdf  nt  thought  of  sraing  Ilim— 
Shall  Iw  thy  veri«*t,  »harj>Mt  piirgator)*." 

But  \r6  aiv  stiiuk, ^■^  wc  read  the  volume,  with  its  ^-oat  inequality-.  AHmm 
vcTsoa  writt*!!!  thirty  or  tbi-ty  ycunn  fl;fO  arc  drugged  from  tbi*  obscurity  in  Thicfa 
thyy  bud  wIiuuIjcivS,  and  Iwivo,  wo  luu-st  coufoiw,  tlie  iinpressiou  that  thoy  had 
Tjottei"  hnvo  i-omniupd  iu  tho  albunm.  Here  and  tboro.  otou  iu  [toeniB  whicb 
belong  lo  tho  flame  pL'riotl  ae  hits  ncWont  ■work,  thoi-o  nre  signs  of  HstoMs  a: 
tamoDeisa  which  bring  a  sense  of  (Ueappointment.  "What,  for  cxamplo.  fMi 
iiiui-b  torui  norlhv  of  )i(.-nuimouoo.  Ic«a  wbut  ono  would  have  cxi^oted  Crom  Br. 
Xowmtin,  than  tho  foUonTng  'i — 

"  riaol«  in  the  gaid^ 

tjdo  bf«t  tho  snn'fl  glory ; 
They  miu  tliu  f^era  iiw:i'rd  in 
A  wost'natory." 
Or  this?— 

*'  Some  ono  wliiJijicr'il  ye>t*nl«j- 
Uf  the  rich  urid  iiuiluonable, 
Gr^^ory  in  his  own  nnall  wsy 
Ka-Hv  WM  and  C[>mfartal>Ic. 
"  Had  ho  not  of  w«nlth  hin  fill 
\^'hOIn  II  garden  Ray  did  hIcM, 
And  ft  gently  tii^kliajj  rill, 
;Ud  the  «'wvts  of  illoneM?  " 
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Tho  KCM'ot  rtf  thin  nbwncc.  not  m  much  of  powm-  nutainod  at  &  luiifonnly 
high  level  (to  thikt  »U  itiilcrH  ol  vtatuMt  are  in  greB.ter  or  leas  dogrco  subject),  but 
of  ^vor  to  form  n  tnio  criticnl  pstimaT^  of  whutho  has  himaolf  written  atvariotu 
pvnodB,  is  fc>uii(],  we  think,  in  what  he  hiiiu»elf  wivh  of  hix  work  lut  a  pool  in  tiie 
dcdinition  of  thi>«  volumo  to  "iH*  Inrtnil  iJr.  BBdelev.  \\<^  in  mii-pi-iiu'd,  he  aaya, 
tbnt  uiy  OBe,  «till  more  that  i^ritio  itml  «ti-nu|cers,  wtniild  tliiiik  itiiy  oi'  hi»  voraox 
wvirtli  laeserring,  or  ebuuld  wich  to  have  th«Di.  It  never  Toold  hare  entered 
into  hu  mind  to  cbllcvt  iu  uuu  voluuiQ  "  cifUsiuiis  wliich  ho  hiul  uLways  look«d 
nil  oa  ophenicnU."  Uut.  huTing  heen  led  to  do  no,  ho  "  despairs  of  dtscovorUie 
itiiy  8tiuiduj4  by  wluih  to  diswritmiialo  iui^ht  butwwii  ou?  pouticul  iitteuinl  uuu 
luiothcr."  Ho  ia  thrown  back  upon  his  own  judgtneol ,  and  mis.  "  biaased  dj-  the 
iiftmciatioiM  of  meutui'v  und  poniumi]  fvuiiiigri,  ,  .  ,  ia  di!>ifOHud  either  to  pnworvu 
them  ull,  or  to  put  t)i>-ui  all  iu>ide." 

Theeo  wordB  bci'ui  to  iis  Nj  roveal  Uio  Kvret  at  once  of  Dr.  Komiian's  bxooI- 
Innce  iiK  a  {xiet,  and  of  thf  di>f<>ct>  which  uccuiiipa-iiy  it.  HehuM  Dut  laiidt)  iMH<try 
the  chief  work,  or  ovtn  the  chief  rofreehmDiit,  of  his  lift;.  Ho  haA  not  atiidind 
tho  Imw«  which  giiTCni  it,  or  notodthflconditimwof  oimpl»t^'iiri»i.  He  hrut  boou 
primarily  u  iubtio  thinkw,  a  upeculiLtiTo  thoolo^ian,  self-iib.sorhod  in  the  oon- 
temnlatiouof  his  own  work,  firnt  ti"  thurnviver  nf  an  txlinct  ideiil  id"  Catholicity 
in  tno  CTitirch  of  England,  and  then  as  thci  rorforerof  Bomiidi  Cntholioif.111  to 
it«  old  po'^ition  over  thv  minds  of  EnKlLdimoo.  But  there  was  in  him  iUeO  a 
mibtlety  of  pf-rrpptiun  and  emotion  oa  well  as  of  intellect,  a  kftcn  HonsitiTcnCrtH 
to  tli<>  hpell  of  mu!iical  harmony,  the  dnmrnor's  tendency  to  see  all  things  iu  tho 
tmnnti^rinB  lif:ht  rihtxl  on  thcin  by  the  idral  to  which  his  soul  is  devotifl.  Fca* 
luoff  int^rvab  of  time  those  operate  chiefly  ia  iul^utinj;  n  poetical  element  into 
his  prose  vritinj^.  and  giyc  then  their  manolloui*  power  to  foscitiato.  Vorae* 
thjit  ho  writes  iu  thitt  iionnal  condition  of  hia  uiiud  are  graceful,  it  inuy  be,  tmd 
refinr-d,  Init  tbt-y  aro  little  more,  but  if  the  ordiniirj-  lumper  is  quickened  into 
ewmething  like  v.  fc-vcri-d,  pouionatc  onthUBiaciQ  by  ncenory,  or  outfi-ard  tircum- 
>«taTii>e,  01  inwurd  Htinig^lra,  thoD,  oo  with  tho  prophctft  of  Isntel,  tho  thinkoi' 
become^  a  p-K-t.  Tho  wind  swoepB  OTor  the  choi'ds,  and  draws  b-oni  their  on- 
wontwl  vilinitiun.'*  a  ;>trs.ugo  rmd  exqui^to  niiiwo.  Tho  ek-mont"  of  poeby  which 
lay  ii«  in  solution  aro  brought  togt-thor  iic  by  an  cloctrio  touch,  and  erj"fitalUza 
Into  foniis  of  unexpected  cloarnesii  and  beauty. 

Tho  chronotogiL-al  arranfoment  which  I>r.  Ncwninn  haa  adopted  in  this  toIutdo 
at  oac«  helps  uk  to  iutJ-Tpret  tlif  poems  by  the  "  Ajwlo^,"  and  the  "  .'K^xdoi^ut" 
by  the  pof'ms,  and  continna  this  theory  of  hia  jwietiy.  IIo  has  published,  let 
us  romumbar,  all  the  renwe  that  ho  has  writton  during  11  pshod  of  fortv>fuur 
years,  fVoni  Hspteinber,  1821,  to  January,  1804.  The  volume  which  lioHliefore 
ns  coutaiiis  some  ^0  pug«-8,  but  the  divit^oti  of  theae  pa^**  over  the  years  which 
they  embrace  itt  ulrikingly  U)inr)ual.  Not  fowov  than  YZ'Z  ^ages  aro  filled  by 
pocnu  bolonging  to  uno  i-bort  penod  of  vi^ht  mouths,  from  Novembor  16,  ISSS, 
to  .fiino  '!',  IK.fS;  and  ihiw  wjia  pmcisely  tht)  period,  a.i  wc  loam  from  tho 
"A|)ologia,"  when  tho  idwal  mhemo  of  his  lifo  tu-st  begun  to  dawn  upon  him 
with  ii  li-rrihlo  .iiid  "ver'innKti'riiiK  ri'iility.  Ho  b'tl  O.vfurd  with  a  panic  hoiTor, 
which  now  soeiua  to  uh  tdinost  ludxToua,  at  the  pro^sii  uf  libecalitmi.  Uc  pa»eed 
ttiroiiffh  nil  th0<;li>nesof  Mediternuean  sc<:ii<-0'-  Kvcry  place  at  which  h«iMilIi-d 
brought  with  it  innmori«>B  of  the  remote  punt  which  hia  work  uk  a  echoliu-  had 
miwla  fiuniliar  to  hint,  or  connocted  itself  with  tho  dark  n^tmsjiiict  ol'  what  tbo 
Church  of  <'hrijtt  had  boen.  or  the  Inight  viaan  of  whut  it  might  yet  biicomo. 
A  SArere  illneea  bix>u^*ht  with  it  tho  oxpurieuoe  of  •oliludw  in  a  slraDae  lumi.* 
The  oonditiona  of  whioh  wo  have  Kpoken,  tfaofcreriidi  glow,  tho  hot  tuoii^ta, 
tlie  waking  dream,  were  all  fuliiliod  :  and  thoy  issuod  in  a  bur^t  of  poetry  which 
hs.t  tirilhin^^oqunl  to  it  in  tho  inonv  lonely  years  of  his  own  lif*>liofoToand  after, 
to  which  it  is  not  eusy  to  find  a  purullol  in  th»  whole  rungo  of  litwititure.  And 
it  in  ibi«  which  it  the  liecrot  of  itK  chnrm.  It  is  from  first  to  butt,  eonsHotialy  or 
unconticioTi^y,  self>poi'tnuturo— of  himself  as  he  haa  hoeo,  us  bo  is,  as  hn  thmka 
that  he  may  oe  calipd  to  bo  as  the  prophet- preacher  to  an  anbclionngage.  AVbo, 
for  example,  can  i«ad  the  tunuet  on  Melchusedck — 

"  Thrice  bless'd  aro  they  whu  fuel  Iheir  lonclinns; 
Tm  whom  not  voice  of  frirndi  not  phuuunt  kclim 


Cconp.  hU  "  History  of  my  IbAigious  Opinioni,"  pp.  33—30. 
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Tlie  Contemporary  Heviev, 


Ulh. 


TILrfdrM: 

^asl  IhI  (iHi  fivwritsr  iii  Uaadf  «■»  of  tha  riaet  cf  vtom  h>  I 
«■  fcfl  to  Sa4  ta  hi*  iiImI  metn*  of  8t.  PWsl  tkal  vtoch  raniD^  i 

¥iiii  I  I   I'l- 

**  I  inam'i  tint  vtll  a  fiMJcwrti  «— ifcint, 
1  liitrf  a*  ban  anoag  Oof ■  dnda  ofoagU, 
A»A  ttvicd  tbcM  «4m  httd  tha  pnimre  bt%te 
Of  gifted  prophet  M)4  aUvw-^evtad  nnt. 
Wbna  mv  bwt  loTH  md  Mty  rtrtm  ta  |n»L 
I  tBnwd.«baCni|[|^ft«m«nrac«ajrd^ 
nuna  ■•  af  gnM,  flad  4id  nrlBb  nito 
Hia  iol  with  niB^  Mod  Imd  vitlMMd  nrtniaL 
Cowtaoo*  h*  w»m  ami  cnT*^  ■»  ^wek  in  »•■ 
It  MieBi'd  Batrwv  or  wd  «  pafpoM  weak ; 
Yet,  IB  Um  nood,  ba  hhiU  with  af^n^m  i^ak. 
0  Or  wilh  *ti«ii  SptMr,  '^r  ahow  of  fcrim^  krm, 

Mjwlimg  d— p  cisft,  tnadiMii^t,  or  hadden  pride 
T1i«o  auno  a  voIm— '  8t  Pnol  ic  M  tfay  aida.'  ** 
Onr  Umlta  vbto  oa  tbat  we  mart  fltoi>.  Uumch  the  bwk  voold  rvpajr.  bbS  , 
tofDbU  ua  to,  «  KKiTA  com]<lirt<-  aiiiil;-eM.  We  may  ngT*t  tint  In.  Xewmiut,  if  T  ~ ' 
•ooU  IKrt  travt  hU  ainijud;nneat,  did  QoioaUiotho  expoivotoml  lid 
frimd,  and  w  vsud  out  aomo  <if  tbo  ttllxiim  VLTiea  which  »n^m  uriwntlli}-  of  hm 
power.  Wt  nwywwh  that  ouepoem,''TbeBirthdayOlferinK  toF.  V,".  N  ."  w.;:h^ 
DlU  it*  frjod  lore  and  hri^it  hnjw«,  hod  be>ta  c«T»red  by  the  rr: 
to  hiitii  il«  oontnwt  with  what,  frnm  aoy  )K>ml  of  riew.  aiirl  r 
Mewauui'aown.  miL<  mmiui  ao  UMTiht<-  u  fuilura.     But  wo  thnnl;  ■•ttw. 

fhabook  aa  Umnrin^  light  an  thu  iiincrtifti  uf  one  nf  tlu:  master  i:.  Tuur  . 

tbna,  luul  oa  b«sriuu  iU  witneas  tiuU  thero  is  a  pootrjr  bigboi-  thuu.  iiia.i  >.<f  tba  i 
nrliiit-poal,  DobUr  tbiLD  that  uf  thu  loscirious  Fbgaaiam  which  is  now  rufihiag] 
m  ujran  u>  like  a  Hood. 


OaUUa  fdUn :  A  Xotfff. 


By  DJabk  I>i:mo\. 
1807. 


London ;  Bradbury  and  Enuu. 


It  baa  boon  said  that  history  ia  philuwuphT  titadung  by  vxaniplaa.     If  (Jut  hm 
Irna.  tho  norid — which  la   but  cryataUima  history,  or  human  natom  in   tha 
deeper  tniUi  of  idaalinitioD— eboold  bo  philoaophy  teachJDf^  by  »tiU   hixber. 
axanplM,  inaamarh  as  tha  norelist  has  the  *'  blaemd  preit^tiTia  "  of  chooeinirJ 
•baracten  that  mora  nearly  ieT«al  that  ide^  tyi>e  in  which,  attiMticuUy.  tha 
iadividiu]  Ttubbae.  Where  traitaftr  tendenoieaaredwlt  on  w  as  to  rise  ehariily 
oot  of  Hiid  abo^-e  thia  ideal  atsioephere,  then  the  author  becumes  tiidividual  in 
wrotieiiiir  the  iiidiridual,  and  ainnetinie»,  ereo,  by  the  ianeh  ho  ert^koa.  thniacli 
th"  iii'IividtuU,  be  wronga  the  race.    He  is  obeenrin;^  CalsMy,  not  creatinir*    Mr. 
I>tc)(cn'i  baa  eooietnaoa  errod  inthiawny.    Truth  to  thoM  os«eiitittl  ^yt*  in 
which  uU  diamoten,  ao  to  Kpeak,  tiaye  their  vital  root,  is  what  erery  noT«lisi 
at  least  profoBsas  to  eoeh  aftcir.  and  in  this  wo  bAra  a  fninrantca  that  the  work 
•hall  be  at  onoo  impartial,  oiid  that  it  shall  faaTe  leoeona,  the  Bora  important^ 
aod  powerful  that  the  artast  thought  not  at  all  of  teasooa  as  such,  but  only  of  | 
thn  select  array  of  types  whteh  he  wished  liis  saveial  chancten  to  repreesnt  < 
and  mtoqtret.     K^'ery  chanu-Jer,  id  virtue  of  Iho  ideal  relation  thua  e8taUiahed.| 
Ibr  it,   by  itM  being  iuvolvoil  in  a  world  wburo  uusvon  mlatiuua  am  xoon 
powerful  thaa  thoao  immodiataly  e«eii  niHi  f«lL,  ha^  IhuHSvicanoua  aigniticanc4i; 
and,  fiiithfull^  oomlnned  with  othora.  the  result  shnuld  be  a  rovalation,  with 
etrict  upplicaltuoa  thmuKb  the  omotiotia,  to  the  whole  muriLL  nuture.     If  a  noT^ 
bnrmniii^QH  all  cmr  fL<i>lii)j;» — iiitolleotuol,   emotiona].    moral — it  is  peribet  as 
oroatiun  ;  >f  it  r;i:Ki-K  iji-lmtu  by  aotlipf;  thvni  in  op^KMitioii  t<>  each  other,  Ib^n  in 
Ihaaamemi^asuro  it  is  imi>orfoct  as  art,  and  bockmca  theolngienl,  ecif^ntiri'!.  or 
pnieaically  b90)^ni>bi<-a1 ,  ur  vrinvo  xtill,  wuUibio^aiducal.     The  Bev.  Mr.  FuU«r 
m  "  Guiln  Oourt,    for  inMnncc,  is  an  nutobi^grnrtluc  JDtoTJectinn. 
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Mr.  Mftrk  I<amrm  nometiroes  em  in  Uie  immenfts  oonfldenee  b«  ha«  in  hi* 
knowledge  of  speciikl  phMw  of  life,  m  wtu  omMiOBBlly  iu  thia  novel  in  the 
piotUTM  of  the  dog-dealGra'  house*  and  their  meetinfi^  ui<l  in  tho  Kip«i,--c«inp« ; 
out  he  haa  a  readr  hold  ou  a  ourtaiu  hI  of  typei  wooee  actual  "  £}ul}lQa"  have 
been  m  uftoauMa  iu  a  merely  canveationfiliray,  that  tho  treating  of  them,  justly 
and  fairly,  indicates  peculiar  crQativo  puwer.  There  are  not,  perhap-s,  in  any 
recent  novul  finer  ttiui:ho«  than  liTr.  Ix:mon  haa  boatowad  upon  Ur.  <.Ildi,-wiukle, 
i.t.  Aldorviuklei  the  va^bund  .  and  tlieee  come  vith  all  the  farco  of  dramatio 
earpn8eB>  of  rerolatious,  wludi,  in  otiior  irord*,  in  tha  fores  of  truth.  Anothar 
and  loM  skined  workman  vould  have  made  a  Bhaiact«r  like  Aldcrwinkla  Ido 
ready  to  sell  his  "  erring  losberV  "  honour,  and  cerUinly  would  not  hare  zepro- 
•eated  him  as  sttuidcaff  op  so  bravely  for  hear  ^-^d  namo  after  sho  mu  dood. 
Nor  would  ho  have  ^Ton  iia  that  wonderfully  fine  touch  whore  the  man  who 
hud  Mcriticod  alnuv^t  ereirtJiing  marlike  and  honournblc  for  money,  catohe* 
up  the  poor  scared  IZosa  Uolrille  iu  his  amie  at  the  hurmug  of  the  Uimtra, 
rushes  with  bar  to  his  own  lodgings,  and  forc«s  oa  poor,  heart-sthoken 
Furryouwt  the  loan  i^  a  few  pounds,  oven  while  the  atmospharo  of  his  low 
aaaociations  faithfully  como^t  through  the  clmror  air,  as  the  atoma  of  tobacco 
and  brandy  wUl  KnaatimoB  do  11*001  an  habitual  debaoohM  in  a  dnnving-roum. 
And  yet  do  we  not  feel  tha£  this  is  a  fmr  truer  dalineatiou  than  Hill  Kylcea, 
for  iuittanoe  ?  Oue  who  has  himsolf  oreatod  some  true  and  boauUfuI  chamctera 
writoH,  "  I  need  not  display  the  OTil  that  exista  in  society.  All  ueu  belivve  in 
tVjf."  It  is  the  bosinuw  of  art  so  to  presuat  auin  and  women  that  our  belief 
in  the  Good  is  recov^ured  even  a£;aiust  the  d^rezancea  of  our  obavrva- 
tion ;  and  in  this  point  uf  view  Ur.  Dickons  has  soiaoUnuM  boen  £iUo,  and  Mr. 
That-keray  often  so. 

But  there  is  one  particular  elcmout  iu  ihis  oovol  ofHr-Lemon'swhiohhaaled 
OS  cuuHtaiiUy, in  reading it.!to  Lbiuk  of  auuther great  anddeMrredlypopaUrwritn 
of  fiction,  mio,  it  aeetos  to  iib.  bos  Utely  used  her  charaeters  so  far  falsely  in 
loakiug  them  the  medlunts  of  directly  expreauns  [KirBonal  cunnctioDs  on 
sarer&l  deep  aotnal  q^tiastioQii.  We  refer  to  George  Eliot ;  and  the  position  ib« 
occupies  may,  perhaps,  justify  ua  in  contrasting  some  thioBR  iu  hei-  last  novel 
with  this  ouo.  The  point,  of  coudk,  vhich  is  moi^t  calculat*^  to  oxcite  a  slory- 
readi.'r'a  interact  in  "Golden  Fetters "  is  the  peculiar  relation  of  Ur.  Dorring 
and  Nelly  $oott.  whom  he  uuirrieR,  not  for  Uivo  of  her,  but  rather  to  spite 
Mn.  Barnard,  his  acute,  roiu,  eet&sh  Bister,  and  bcr  husband,  who  ar*  lookug 
to  their  i<«tt<i>d  sou  h'-iriag  Deering's  eetate.  Nelly  .Scotj  Lad  htul  a  sweetheart; 
nod  a  lotter  iotorcepbed,  or  rathsr  retonwd  to  the  writer  of  it,  hy  Kn.  Barnard, 
in  a  mumoat  oC  Touity,  was  the  means  of  making  Nelly  listen  to  Ur.  Decdng, 
lie  marrios  her,  as  has  b&on  said,  and  thsy  faaTO  one  child,  a  <laugbt«r.  But  ul 
olffng-  tbeto  is  a  hint  that  uo  true  lore  is  lost  between  them ;  and  soon  the  reader 
ia  tat  into  the  secret  by  Mr.  Dooring  eeieinf  a  Idttor  from  Au3tralii\  written  by  the 
old  loTer,  Poor  Nolly  EulTunt  sore,  and  her  dei'pest  puuishiu«iit  is  the  niifiUal  tone 
and  attitude  in  which  her  daughter  stands  to  her.  Now.  very  much  the  same 
tmck  was  Iravarwd  iu  "  FoUx  Uolt."  Mxa.  Trousomo  wilTers  fVnm  tho  effict 
of  siipiiosed  untiltal  oouHiderntion  on  tho  port  of  Ilarold.  Bat  it  it  here  that 
the  dmermoe  lias.  Geo^e  Eliot,  in  order  toeoforoa  bar  procouceiTOdlvsaDs,  of 
iw>t  purpoM  keeps  from  as  the  little  thread  which  ehonld  haro  been  pot  intu 
our  nands  at  an  early  stage  to  onabla  us  to  follow  and  eator  intt^  Mrs.  Trnn- 
Kome's  position  and  fecliiigii  sympathetically ;  and  the  reaalt  is,  thai  I^wycf 
Jei-mjii  disooTcrs  the  fact— the  key  to  tho  whole  matter — at  the  eml,  in  a 
manner  s-^. blunt  and  inartiftio,  that  certainly  it  cannot  be  nigarded  a^t  a  tKte- 
Itiiior,  of  charaotoi'  or  r,f  anything  elae.  All  our  previous  notioua  of  Jortnj-n  sro 
■umply  confused  by  this  arbitrary  trick  ;  and,  vhat  in  wnnw,  our  intdhtct  i»  »><!t 
in  revolt  against  our  flyTnpathif>.<!,  which  have  been  raised  to  a  certain  pitnh  by 
tlia  peculiar  way  in  which  Mrs.  Tratisonnt's  slow,  uousiuniug  sufftirings  ato 
placM  boforo  us.  Gn>at  art  might  have  been  shown  in  in£catit)g  how  aii 
educated,  gifted  womao,  Uke  Mrs.  TnuiBome,  ho  f«U  from  h«r  own  solf-ri^-ii-i;!  ;ih 
to  inwardly  suin>r  iis  she  doett ;  but  George  Eliot  mdnly  cuts  tho  Gordian  knot, 
instead  of  loosing  it  gently  aud  by  artistic  methods.  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  Ixwause 
ha  took  no  ude  on  the  guostions  inrolvcd.  has  taught  a  higher  lesson,  aud  a 
purer  one.    Vto  oon^ally  reooumoud  his  book.     ^ 
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the  Contemp^ary  Rfview, 


Tit  Wiiard  of  (V  JToua^un.    By  WnxiAM  QiuintT,  Author  of  "  Or.  Atutin's 
QaestB."    TwnVolB.    Londoo :  Stnhui  Jt  Co.     U&i. 

A^Mr.  OillMitt  moat  b«nUiertin-d  bf  thu  tameof  heAiing  A&t  he  writes  Ulo 
Defoff— vlucli  hu  beoD  repestfld  hy  nrioirar  sft«r  nrivwvr  in  andlew  meba- 
nDce  it  mm  Brat  «ud— «oil  kl«o  of  houriiig  Uut  h«  ha»  ft  pecnUar  nim  hliBUMir, 
whicli  bu  been  repeated  in  like  maimer,  we  shaB  nj.  uy  my  of  trying*  Mm*- 
thing  firMh  (Uxnigh  it  Lm  tatj  lik«ly  baea  nid  before],  thkt  Mr.  Gilbert  nminda  < 
oD«  of  BsTtbonie  as  irell  ae  Oehe,  and  that  he  haa  a  peculiar  fucioatios  •■ 
veil  ts  a  pecidiar  faumoor-    Cnticinn  by  compariaon  itt  aaldoin  nf  much  nae  ' 
tinleBa  it  u  deliberate  uid  tanfiU ;  but  it  ia  impoaBibLe  to  nad  thu>  ooUectioa ! 
of  tale*  without  thinking  of  the  "  Moeeee  from  on  Old  Manae."    In  the  bOtirJ 
bovever,  aa  in  all  Uawtnonio's  writiti^.  yoa  can  tnoe  the  comvaons  desirn  au 
tba  actiflt,  and  an  sun  of  inn  meimiii^-.    In  reudiug  Mr.  Oitbei^s  syimraUa] 
or  "weird"  atorioe,  you  ore  never  quiK-  ocrtain  whether  the  author  tnewit  altj 
that  he  oon  be  mppoeod  to  meaa.    Tha  Confeatuoa  of  the  Innominato  in  tb«i 
preMot  aericfl  ia  written  throtigbont  with  such  Sundiiy-Mihool  plainnea*  alti 
phjvaeoloL-y.  that  w«  ooufwa  to  haring  cloecd  th<>  book  with  doabt  wh(>thcT ' 
^lat  BO  n««ply  muTcd  the  rvador  bad  DC«n  in  tho  contoiaplution  of  the  antfaor 
whan  ba  wrote  ic    True,  one  oAen^aks  the  inuuc  queetioo  ot^t  Dante  or  Sluk- 
•peaie, 
ma,  bf  _ 

Qarenu  _, .  —     -t,    -    -J -  -      -  -I  -J  —  --* 

moua.  Imt  well  known  to  uo  bum  the  |o;u  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Smart— wu«  puhludted. 
and  itUra(-1«<l  (•iiiaidiT^ible  attention,  iJiough  it  wan  but  little  read.     Ualf  thAl 
TolutneconRiabKluf  u  memoir  of  a  man  wlio,  by  intlulj^ng  hi;!  appetites  unilur  the 
Hpur  vf  the  iinagiiiatioQ.  ImA  dmint^  Iuh  »]iirit  <Iry,  anil  remained  iiutil  tiia 
oeath-bed  incajmblo  uf  ■.■mutinn,  thuufdi  capable  of  bruto  oppetite,  uiid  tvtuiniug 
to  the  but  a  penect  mmw  or  juDticA.     Mr.  (filbert  prcaent«  na,  in  the  Innomi-'J 
nato,  with  a  oompanion  tyitu.    A  man  dorotea  himself  to  ncienca  and  th^  eorrico' 
<tf  ma-itlcinr),  liuL  aelibr'TuUuyrdtxiiiiia'H  n^Ugintui  Ikith  indoingMi.     An  ha  grow«j 
ill  Vnf>wI(>dgo  aitd  in  thn  [Kiu-nr  to  do  good,  ho  loaos  the  i>en*e  of  personal  affiw 
tion,  and  In  ^•ncral,  the  m-ntiment,  or  beautifdl  puiann,  of  lite.    Not  till  hiai 
mid  is  noiir  p>  hi!  r(!<>tiire(l  to  fiiith  and  feeling.     Tho  jncluro,  tbnuj^b  ]).iinti<d  i 
with  the  qnifitort  c<ilour«,  and  novnr  aotiatinff  the  attention,  wbidi  iwvprthfledl 
it  aenuTM  atid  )(m<p«,  is  alTTCtin^  nnd  Kuggctgtivv  in  a  high  di>gn>e.     It  14  only'' 
too  shnrt.     Tho-*n  who   ivmemlx^   that   cnrifiua  pHycholoKinil   stndv  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's,  "  Tbo  Roiwiy:   n  Talo  of  Wilton  Abfapy,    will  wirfi  it  luid  bik-n  ihnr-e 
aaloTitr.    Of  Ihe  nther  Htorii>«.  "  Don  Buwfiilo  and  the  Caiate,"  "  Tomawi  and 
Flepina,"  luid  "  Thi>  Magic  Pluwcir,"  r^^m  to  ns  to  be  among  the  best :  th?  fimt 
of  the  tlirce  unqucstioimbly  miikri  highffit  as  a  piooo  of  humotir.    Bnt  all  tho 
fltoiieH  are  good,  anil  if  the  •■  Wizard  of  the  Ifountain  "  is  not  th©  bwtt  of  Mr. 
OillicrtV  hoolu,  it  ix,  pcrhajia,  the  moat  fiifK'inaling.     The  nKxuinte  subtlety  o£j 
mvm  ttifff  for  rach  iiarratire  Mi'.  Oilhort  cannot  be  eaid  to  poaaeaa ;  but  hi 
mjinnni' btt>4  otheraVjf  the  higher  qualities,  and  we  fancy  someof  tho  little  bits  i 
scenei?  in  tbo  pre»ent  volume  arc  touched  with  more  toon  his  usual  graci.\ 

FootUh  Maryi'iM.    lli-  TiioMAs  SpEiGftT,  Author  of  "  Urought  to  Light."    Thrai 

VolumM.     London  :  C.  W.  Wooil.     1887. 
Li/ra  MMijitmiilr,     Thi'oo  Volumos.     London  :  C.  W.  Wood.     1SC7. 

BesitiES  a  certain  junount  of  reeemblunce  in  more  or  lew  ■'uperficiBl  charac 
teristicfl,  theee  two  nnvola  ari^  like  each  other  in  these  r'^ef-tit— that  they  botki 
contain  too  much  iucidout  and  too  many  perBDoages,  and  that  in  neither  of  theni . 
ia  there  much  hcif;ht,  dignity,  or  tendeni*ie«  of  treatment. 

"  Lifo'M  Miiwjuonido"  scarc'cly  invito  oriticiBiii,  though  it  is  open  to  plenty 
of  eomment.  It  soenifi  to  bo  the  work  of  a  totally  inoxpcncncod  ^Titor,  who  haa, 
howerer.  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  knows  how  to  crowd  Iiis  pagee  with 
events.  "Will  you  aasist  mo  to  moko  your  dan^htor  I'lvclwtn  my  bride?" 
saye  Uurmy,  on  page  60  of  toI.  i.  "  If  a  father's  voice  hath  aught  of  authority 
in  it,"  replied  T)e  Conrcy.  mixing  one  hand  solemnly  to  heaven.  "  vho  ahall  b« 
yours."  In  quite  a«  uciiatural  a  style  is  a  good  puit  of  the  story  written.  Aisd 
»Vfck  a  story!  tn  thi;  "  liial"  scene  (c^hsp.  xiii.  vol.  i,^,  an  able  counsel  crona- 
eaaiaiuee  the  witueeaca  for  the  prisoner,  aud  then  the  jndgo  calle  upon  tho 
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prtsoncr  himwlf  for  hit*  (lefonco !  ThiB  »  clcwly  not  from  life :  but  tho  chapters 
"  At  Se»  "  and  "  do  an  Iceberg  "  are  full  of  teaiity,  ami  the  latter  is  eridently 
a  dreadful  tnosoript  of  soonefl  within  th«  norsonal  knowlod^,  probaMy  personal 
obsen'atioii,  of  the  author.  There  in  n-alfy  do  want  of  ability  m  them  hurrying, 
LTOwdine  «piBod«B,  but  they  da  not  make  a  novel. 

'*  f  oouah  Margaret  '  is  fur  better ;  but  here  a^ain  we  hare  the  most  miataken 
orerorovding.  Tho  main  aituotion  of  tho  tftaty  was  rguito  ouou^h.  and  ia  well 
conc«iT«d.  llather.  a  devoted  lerrant-girl,  from  feeling?  of  gratitudQ,  confeaeea 
and  goes  to  prison  for  tho  crime  of  stealing  a  letter,  whon  tho  roal  crirainAl.  IB 
her  young  inistreAS.  Uaz  obituiato  rol'usaT  to  vlfiu  bortolf  alienatM  her  DWMt- 
hoort,  Silas  {who  in  tho  heat-drawn  ficTire  in  the  novel),  and  it  is  not  till  he  is 
at  point  of  death  that  ho'  learns,  from  tho  miatreaa'a  own  lijis,  thi>  girl's 
innocence.  In  leading-  up  to  this  and  in  dereloping  it,  Mr.  Speight  exhibits 
many  of  tho  bettor  (jualities  that  go  to  make  a  »u<'C-:ii>.sful  uovelixt,  and  wo  only 
wiah  he  had  taken  a  smaller  cauTtts,  and  wrought  out  with  more  elaboration 
a  tmlj  pathetic  idou.  Tho  dialoguu  will  he  pronounced  unnatural,  o«poeial]y 
the  lore-talk ;  atid  tlio  -ityle  i*i  by  no  meaufl  ajx  careful  ha  it  might  be.  Nerer 
abore  commonplaci.',  it  somi^timee  falls  below  it,  and  hooomoii  poutivcly  un- 
graoeful.  "  >'i<'ndiiih  maU|ni>ty,"  for  example,  ia  inrre  commonjilace ;  but 
*'  watflr-workfl."  in  comieotion  with  a  woman 'k  woopins.  i*  woree. 

We  think  titat  if  Mr-  Hpeight  were  ufmi  to  look  at  muga»iie»  and  new«papera 
for  a  couplfl  of  yoara.  and  were  to  occupy  that  tinio  in  the  studv  of  the  bei^t 
moJels,  ho  migh*.  produiw  a  thoroughly  Kf«wi  uoTwl.  "  Fooliah  MargaTet"  i« 
worth  rcodinff.  and  is  good  onoiigh  to  mako  a  nTiewer  wonder  vh^  it  is  not 
mu' })  bettvr  ;  »i.i  that  we  hope  tu  meot  tho  author  again  aome  day  in  a  atut? 
that  shall  not  permit  any  wondor  of  tho  kind. 

Enatji  from  "Quod  VCarda"   Bv  Hemiiy  EooRBa.  Author  of  the  "Eclipae  o 
Faith."     Loudon :  Htrahan  A  Co.     I**IJS. 

Mn.  ItooEBB,  in  his  preface,  has  a  loild  word  or  two  to  say  about  the  virtnous 
indignation  of  some  portions  of  our  ovijr-euli^htoned  preea  at  "  the  frequency 
of  repriuta  ttoai  periodical  literature."  But  nu  apolojgy  or  apprvncli  to  any 
apolo^  waa  necessary  in  the  caae  of  the  present  repnnt ;  nor,  we  may  take 
occuuou  to  say,  ia  tho  "  virtui>"  of  our  contoiupurahoa  in  this  matter  worth  a 
bit  more  than  the  "virtue"  of  Lady  Ilooby.  It  has  neither  an  intollectual  root 
nor  ii  moral  ro<»t :  it  is  the  unroaounublu  and  uuwhoIeeoniD  prudery  of  ii  poor 
low  atato  of  mind  that  ii^  avitriciuus  of  something  to  be  indignant  about — a  statS' 
of  miud  naturally  foBtcred  by  the  peculiar  expwrianco  of  the  profoaaional  jour- 
naliat,  who  ban  to  he  ulway;*  huTiting  about  for  topicsi,  and,  when  ho  has  ^t 
them,  is  bound  to  lash  himself  up  to  "  effuctite"  beut.  The  practice  of  repriuL- 
ing  the  fugitive  papers  of  good  writers  i«  an  exoelb^iit  prai-tice.  ^Vhere  papere 
are  spread  over  a  number  of  years  in  a,  maga^f^ine,  oven  when  the  magaaiue  itself 
i*  pOMMaed  by  the  poweenor  of  the  reprint,  hn  is  u  gninor.  V.nm  vhoa  the  title 
does  not  in  tenna — as  it  doea  in  this  caae — exi>rQB.H  the  fact  of  the  reprinting,  w& 
qaestion  whether  any  one  ia  erer  misled  to  hit  own  hurt.  If  "  mnrt  mon  are 
loola,"  they  are  t\uitB  nharp  enough  in  laying  out  their  mone>',  and  bicit  under- 
standings an<  in  ¥U<--h  imitter^  effective.  If  a  man  wishes  to  give  a  pk^aanut 
title  to  lus  "reprint,"  it  doeti  not  follow  that  he  either  dowtTes  or  moaua  to 
doceiTO  (and  he  very  rarely  does  deceive)  the  buyer. 

Nine  of  the  papers  in  the  preeotit  Tolumo  are  from  Good  W-rrrU :  the  tonth 
("lies  Apdtrea  ]  ia  from  the  F\'rtui3hUy  Ilei:itw ;  so  that  there  ia  a  certain 
amount  of  roserrD  even  in  Mr.  Rogers's  Frank  titis.  But  we  intended  only 
to  call  attoQtioa  here  to  the  opinion,  oxprossod  in  the  preface,  that  a 
"ooamopolitnn"  periodical,  such  as  the  F-rtniiihihj  Ilfvirtr  was.  or  might  have 
beon,  undor  Mr.  I.1OWO8.  is  a  dositnblo  thing,  both  for  tho  intorestii  of  literature 
and  of  truth.  Ilut  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  idea  carried  out  well  except 
under  an  editorial  oomicil ;  and  that  is.  for  a  poriodical  of  weight,  a  soaroely 
woikable  idea.  Nobody  4:ouId  be  more  imjiaiLul  than  Mr.  Lewes,  aud  tM 
Furtni'jhUy  undor  hi«  management  did  really  voutaiu  papers  impartially  Taried 
as  to  character  and  source :  but  thiii  did  not  prevent  ita  beoug  exteosirely 
8tigiaatiaodai"aniLfidal|iu1)licatioD,"a'*positiTutmAga2LQe,  you  know," and 
tho  like. 


The  Contemporary  Revit'w. 

It  is  imjwsaiblo  to  criticize  AvolumttM  tniftMlUnooua u  thia.  "11 
thft  Nww  ^L'MT,"  It  brief  memoir  of  "  the  lateS&musl  PUIdier"  of  &I 
"ProBe  rompoaitioD."  "John  UiiM,"  "  PuUio  Exeoatiaiift,"  "Striluis  and 
Lock-OuU" — wbit  c&n  oac  aaj  of  a  set  of  f»^>en  to  vwMd  ?  Thvy  kivti  Mr. 
Rogera'a  usual  charaet«rutice— -tho  qnAsUfbrensio,  Pftleyan  mOTSment  of  tha 
tLougltt,  ftud  tlio  old-U^oiud  ttyle,  with  it«  free  uae  of  iuUa  Knd  iti  ii«rvon» 
CKutiuu&neMuipbraatng;  but  thay  h^p*  naithac  wrmth,  oalour,  nor  inqtinttion. 
We  liku  boat  tb» MM^ ou  "  lUilwuy  AcvidoDtii."  ItdoMHotaevni  totu  tbattiM 
fbreuaic  mathod  applied  to  suoh  quostiaos  oe  the  •Uag«d  "  PcnMHitinf  TwidsB* 
ciea"  of  Ghristiiuiily  in  wry  affiuieui.  A  tbiking  «uunple  of  its  ioeffioieiunr 
oocora  on  page  73.  M.  Bdnan  aaya  that  tha  martys  is  likely  to  be  iutoleraat  u  | 
b«  oan  himaalf  get  iho  atetuiimoj.  Hw  atror  bon  ia  vitM ;  ther«  liea  vithiit 
tJM  pnradox  an  wtplouTn  foree  which  would  nlons  mffica  to  "  blow"  M.  BwQ 
"at  the  mooD."  Yet  the  comment  of  Mr.  Eogen  ia  Uttio  more  thui  n  nrbal 
criticism. 

Od  page  KK),  ?k[r.  Eof^rs  Bayn  that  only  ill-natiued  bovs  would  ovur  accept  am 
invitatioa  from  a  «:boulta«et«t  to  wilceas  a.  flogging.  Wa  have  alwaya  uade*- 
atood,  humtmr,  that,  at  aomo  jmblio  aohools  at  Leaat,  the  friouda  of  the  ooa^ 
deamed  u«  tatitled  to  bepreietit,  sad  am  preeeot  in  UuX  W«  mny  hava  baao 
miunformod ;  but  we  thinJC  not.  and  bopo  not,  for  nuch  a  regulation  eeana-j 
DeooBaavyfi>rgraT«naaoiiB,ifUr.  Ito^ers's  -'dread  flogvUifer"  i»  to  exacciw  hia 
fuxiction  at  all. 

Dnvid  Oray,    and   other   Etmty;  chu/iy  on   Fortry.      Uy  IEobEHT  BuciLkXAir. 
Loudon  :  Sunpson  Low,  Son.  ft  Co.     1668. 

Tnu  Tolnmo  ia  nuito  flripnni  ha  a  apednMin  of  bnoh-molnng.     It  oould  0UI7 
have  beoii  proilucoil  !'v  "  nmn  of  flim  tuiiights,  oxquibitu  Utprary  tiict,  aiiJ  threat 
shrawdnees,  yet  in  whom  thoro  is  a  lack  nf  that  patienoo  which  givoa  the  laat.1 
perfect  provaiiing  touch,  lon\'iiig  Bought  to.  bu   ilcslred.     Indw-d.  oocaaioorf'r 
turns,  abmpt,  almnRtimlolicaro,  revonl  to  us  Kinirthinj;  like  the  nlunnoo  of  tboaai 
higfccr  (•lnint'iit>  whirh   faa^x'  thoir  root  in  a,  "eabume  diBcootent,"  euclt  oaj 
mmld  nntiiirly  harp  made  impowible  the  blunt,  orerweouing,  «elf-BRtiaflad ' 
egodnu  of  many  poMRgea  wa  find  hero.    Hr.  Btit^iuui's  ortl  «nK)ii  is  a  laija 
enltuT^,  which  jti«t.ifim  itself  by  oikIxiIt  doHpisiuB  other  forms  of  «tilta]«,  aoil 
which  nhnoRt  innkos  him  incopKblo  of  gcnoronely  admowlpdging  a  benefit. 
Thi>  n?eult  ia  thitt  rerr  often  h«  (J'^ji^'ftdi^  to  the  imaginattOD  what  bo  ia  too 
eagprty  anzions  to  oxnlt  to  th(>  intelt{j«t :  or  jn-rbape;  it  would  ho  tnnro  correct  to 
a^thstheaeeks  to  storm  the  one,  whil«ho  i^iiyhtto  wftly  aiid  incliiiectly  appeal 
to  the  other.    H<?  i«,  in  this  rospect,  truer  in  hifl  nottry  than  in  hie  prt>«> ;  tint 
even  his  poetry  vilne««e«  to  this  tvudeiioy.     In  Inie  rolumo  he  ^Tca  a  i,bnpt«r 
—"On  my  own  Tt^ntativaa " — which  only  (00  dearly  pnwee  hn  Cftgemeae  t> 
justifV  to  the  iiitvllwt,  of^iiinet  critical  carpiudr.  what  wtjuld  moKt  cortmiily  hairv; 
naen  Mtter  left  tojnatify  iteoliin  the  ima^-i  nations  of  Uiokq  who  know  and  lore 
Ins  poent*.     For,  aflt^r  all,  that  mttat  bo  tho  ultimate  answer  to  the  oriticssm^ 
ho  depncatm.     But  with  respeot  to  tho  pootry  Lhore  eanuot  b«  the  least  donbt 
that  &[r.  Ilut-hiiuau  himwlf  imcansdouely  tuts  at  once  his  strong  and  bii  weak ' 
point,  when  ho  admitn  u*  to  Am  theor>-  nlmut  thn  xma  of  dialoda  (p.  SM).     Tho 
present  writer  hud  Ihou^^hte  in  thnt  diro<7tinn  moiitha  ago ;  and  attangoly  enou^ 
shaiieod  to  To-read  juet  nt-  thn  titno  thnt  mjrpriwng  pSKMtgv  of  Max  Mitllera. 
bepimiiiiff  ai  p.  57  of  tho  "  Scienirn  of  Liiiignage.**  in  which  the  pri>feBHor  sbowH 
the  noceasit}*  writlmi  laiigitagtiH  ure  ever  under  of  h«itig  eonvtantly  fud  from., 
thft  rtrtarafi  of  nido  livinp  dinlerta,  if  ih^y  wonltl  not  hecomn  fltnpnant  hilcM. 
This  sii^gi'KtK  u  LTwit  '[ii'.'stioti  H«  to  the  relation  in  which  ort,  throcsli  langnag"^ 
murt  Ktnnd  to  life  60  reooTPr  reality,  force,  virility.     And  Mr.  lluohanan.  in 
hia  conacuMU  theory,  is  an  iUustratioc  of  how  a  great  principle  may  be  only 
half  ajralied.  through  briing  -^irM  by  tho  intoUcct  alone.    Of  nil  m«n  lirtng, 
Mr.  Bnciianan  moet  thoroughly  realizes  the  power  that  lit:!)  ia  a  dialect  or  Tolgnc 
finn  of  speech  to  rcmtore  Mint  w»nnth,  that  liTine  glow  as  of  verj'  blood,  whicji 
haa  to  snob  an  extMitpaaaed  out  of  tlie  pale,  polincdoountenaQceof  our  WTitt);u 
laognage,  pont  np  m  it  bus  bMn  ao  long  with  the  proprieties.     His  nso  of  the 
low  London  dialeete  and  tho  Scotch,  in  '*  lAx"  and  other  poema,  ia  aaoat  akiU\il. 
leaked  at  iatellcctnally  and  criticaUr.  But  then  it  has  in  his  case  bean  too  much 
reduced  to  a  ayatem,  or  mther,  perhaps,  has  neror  taken  rise  in  tluit  doopesb 
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'01  iMig;inntiTe  wwiMunity  viaekk  uuouitsciously  usm  laugiuigo  «  ita 
^  [  {tUutt  aainiiUor,  tfiuuforming  nid»  iihnwAS  aoA  forma  uf  !q>»e«li  inlo 

<:om]iL«tu  pooms  Uka  ■tiliirtrifli  ttulung  out  on  all  ndas  in  the  cleor-intcDse 
li^fhU  of  emolion.  la  one  word,  Mr.  luichuun  Uuwft  coRMntnUioo,  and  ooa* 
»quiHiUy  dnimalic  tiloni-awu  ixaA  coas'iBUiacy,  by  liis  oomeioud  detnmtmtum 
aftur  iMrltfL't  aiid  inMlectiiiiU]r-tit«<>rt»tL  plintfWvi.  HUvftty  skill  in  thiit  d«<6iil« 
%  (locrp«r  and uf  nrt.  uf  which  it  Bboulil  bo  but  Uiit  eon-anu.  Mr.  ^^udunaa  lus 
Ottlier  bmn  too  limid  or  Loo  l)i>lil.  \V'«  do  n<>b  ttAnC  virimiiulil  udo  an  of  pboto- 
^jnpby :  bat  va  Jo  waut  Ui«  TcrUimilitudii  of  imagination  ;  ami  tbu  Mr. 
S(Ktb»ii:iii  kiu  HnotrtimsH  bibici  to  giv"  ut,  vritb  tbd  c>>nM)i|UDtit  rasnlt  of  iimpli> 
floatinn  without  spiritaal  I'oU'it'  uoU  bcUanoe.  Ucow  the  diacontont  gtMiarally 
f«lt  with  the  faiDgaii^  put  into  Um  mouth  of  hid  chnntctoiv,  aorl  tiie  complaiot 
that  the  wriler'a  own  apectoclM  hare  bean  nut  on  tho  eyes  of  biw  and  i^iomnk 
persons :  tbo  Tcry  pioceea  of  consoioaa  Bolwtion  vhivk  Ur.  Doohanan's  rul« 
make*  sMuauy,  in  aoortain  rcNpect  jttstiliafl  tho  ttomplaiat.  Bat  Mr.  Biii~haiiaa 
is  eertainly  no  imitator.  He  baa  treoieudooa  power  in  tuiiig  the  mere  form  ot 
body  of  trnwritten  f»pc«<^b  which  the  present  period  auppliM  to  the  artiat,  and 
vbioh  others  have  uo^'leoted  or  (leepiiwjil ;  and  it  ia  because  of  this  that  he  haa 
neeiTcd.  as  be  ct6Mcrv«n,  auch  a  ntca^mre  of  acoaptanoe.  But  still  the  rags  of  a 
falsa  phiblogy  haag  about  him ;  bi>  wcoroely  jgnrpb  the  spirit  in  uloaa  tmt)fiin»- 
tiru  embrace,  and  only  tudf  criiatas  tlie  charaetora  he  prenantH  to  lu.  WitE  tha 
exflopLiun  of  m>iqo  ittra^iphs  in  "  Liz,"  and  [wrtiuus  uf  "  Puol  Audrow,"  where 
intense  Hymnatby  seenii*  to  bave  jpTtiu  wing  to  toocliinj^  word*,  the  mom  that  it 
was  artibnaUy  n^traioed,  all  &£r.  Bnchanait's  Inter  poeais  opTire!<s  lu  with  a  eeoaa 
of  incomplete  syiapathntic  ooDoeptioi^proTiaf;  itaelfby  au  inoarmonioiianeaR  and 
low-Ughtad  diflbsenflse  of  speech.  The  BrLi(:le"On  mjrown  TentatiTe!"  hai 
uot  nnnenred,  bat  ratbt^  ounfinued  thene  impniKaouii  iitdepeinhintly  I'unned. 
iix.  BnchADan  is  too  oonacdoiu  lb  his  reaotion  n^ninst  tho  u^ioUutic  paett,  &e  ha 
c:tll»  Ihem,  nnd  doM  not  apprecinto  as  hn  uui^ht  tirn  f'nvour  tbvy  kiLVu  done  hid 
in  onwittiai^y  amaothing  nia  road  to  tho  public  ear. 

Rut  whi<n  we  said  tho  voluniownv  an  original  ipeoiinvn  of  book-making,  we 
mciont  what  we  naid.  .What  i«  roullv  of  Min  b-jiH*  ruliio  wd  hiiy»  met  with  some- 
where or  other  before ;  and  ro  badly,  and  in  isnch  n  slnranlv  war,  b%.s  tha 
thing  Itwm  put  together,  that  we  confess  we  felt.  nnJ  still  tvel,  that  the 
eerapa  Mr.  Burhannn  hoA  cnt  nut  of  Che  nowHpopera  leaked  far  helter  U\  their 
«]d  aeitinff.  The  only  paragraphs  in  the  firat  eesay  which  tin  not  rerjfe  on  tndity 
rhetorio.  or  which  luivf-  rciil  I'^ritical  tiUuc,  haTeecen  tliu^i  ihi-own  m— thjit  oa 
the  "jBwrfof  Art,"  for  iastiinw.  beins  fi-om  thereviewof"  Dallas's  Gay  Sciwuce" 
in  tho  S/wtfofew  of  May  25.  l8fJ7.  Ifero  Mr.  T^uchniirtn,  with  a  proper  riwpocj 
to  the  worthy  editorial  powers  thut  bo,  sbowahimiwlf  just  in  process  of  describing 
acircnit  from  his  Uwfifsinc<'ritj-to  tint  odpirittKtiizntiifn,  in  which  thi^liAviow. 
June,  I8C7,  too,  may  cbiiiu  ^n'dit  fur  having  (0^^°  '^''^  ^  fitrther  suiall,  though 
tinacknowledgod  impulso.  Certain  it  ia,  that  Mvoral  of  Mr.  liuchanon's  omiseioiia 
and  ad<litioas  in  tho  arU(.'le  on  "LitecAry  Morality,"  and  Bentoneea  elaewbenw 
would  Mem  to  eignify  us  much,  oven  ulthoogh  it  wont  no  farlhor  than  fordn^ 
him  to  the  ncknowlcxljirnicut  that  "  failhAUut-^  to  the  [aeseutial]  toudvnvioi  of 
one's  time  " — which  hK),  in  fact,  the  gathered  rasult  of  the  stnigftlt's  and  defoata  o£ 
ull  furfflor  tiffx — wwi  worthy  uf  beiiiK  token  into  acoouut  sloii^'  with  the  idea  of 
aiooAiity  [p.  :>(>),  now  ^huvu  by  \rr.  UuAhanau  hinka^  to  Im  Trry  "  inexhana- 
tiTO ;"  and  in  cuni^ioUiuK  him  t»  tho  inaerlioD  of  Ocotbo's  romark  (pp.  2'M,  25d]i 
on  which  -k^  Aaid  hi»  article  was  hnns,  An  a  Rormon  on  itJi  t<'Xt,  where  it  had 
murh  hotter  hare  been  at  first.  It  is  hoiit>ful  to  see  that  Mr.  Buehauun  is  not 
wliolty  tinntnenahle  to  true  aod  fkir  criticism.  But,  by  Ihe  way,  why  is  it  that 
ho  »>  ot>stitiately  refoMa  to  aee  the  heau^  of  the  "  X(>rtlM.m  Farmer  ?"  lb 
admin>!i  "Tho  Urotdc"  and  "The  Qrandmether,"  becuunn  of  thij  great  wave  of 
emotion  on  whirb  common  ox[w^riftnce  Ia  uplLft'cd  ns  into  rmanj-pathotu'-  «im- 
lig^t  of  spriniitidi]  (p.  796).  Is  it  not  possible  thol,  in  the  Inter  and  more 
powerfnl  poem,  we  hare  tho  touibi;ig  contnu-t  holwepn  thn  woakTwwi  und 
unavnilablencdd  of  the  iudlTiduul  and  tho  etronc  iron  rorc«>«  of  Nature,  erea 
whnn  rMtrictM  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  lowlii-rt  daily  wurk?  Ti 
make  H\ich  an  unideal  charocter-modimn  as  the  Northern  Farmer  Tibrate* 
charged  with  auch  a  uoirfrsal  emotional  current  (stmn^ly  kindred,  too, 
with  the  fiitaU?tii;  "  hopolessnesa  of  the  stinggle,''  jet  "  gcaoM.  oy  the  yery  desira 
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ot  tbvff^Sag"  ehoiacterutipof  tlie  Oneks  tfaenuolTeB).  and  neverthateM  to  kMpJ 
the  tewiing  w  mbordmste  to  typical  tmito  •»  «Ton  to  d«rv)vn  a  tnan  Iik« ' 
i[r.  BiirfaiuiAii,  Menu  to  tu,  m  oonnai,  a  mtj  triumph  of  dntnatic  puwsr. 

Mr.  ifaiohanm  heiag  rMlljr  a  man  «f  geniu»,  utii]  an  «xG«ll<5nl  writer,  it  ta 
BnowMmr  to  my  tut  thu  book  aboimdit  in  fine  pa8Mg«H.  in  iriiieh  wf» 
bars  IweD  |;Iaaoos  cast  ■fanrply  into  deep  and  dark  places,  though,  j(«nerally 
■ptalns<;,  hia.  httitndo  i«  nnKtrutdy  and  hu  writine  iriuiout  da«  creotulwork  of 
calm  reflection.  ULt  thoughts  lie  liko  ciTBtalH  uuoirn  carelcady  on  nutrblu, 
wiA  pnamatic  lights  pUyine  orer  thorn,  atul  altanutdy  cooAinng  and  dazzlm|c 
Uw  «To  of  the  tjoitxkm.  He  may  writ«  aacli  an  eaaay  on  art  b^  will  last,  if 
ho  vul  but  thoroap;hly  think  ont  the  thotno :  in  thia  ^'oliuno  he  hmn  been  hot 
trifling,  or  ut  boat  jnlnying  with  it,  tbouKh  rven  in  nluyiog  be  tbroTS  toyetber 
primn  matohala.  Tba  oaaaT  on  Darid  Gray  in  aimnle  and  touching,  3*et  Rwilod 
ft  littlu  by  a  aalf-aaMrtiTD  tone ;  which,  howeTer.  tne  bita  of  poetry — and  it  if 
gt.-iiiune  poetry — alinoat  aatia&otorily  stone  fur.  TheoMayon  '*  Walt  Whitman  " 
IH  u  puzxU,  btfth  ua  raqtuctK  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Itui-hauAQ  owapeii  aoytbing 
Uku  applying  dalinite  pi-iuciplea  of  crittetMn,  anil  hia  [tecnliar  blindness  to  tb« 
roal  geiiesiii  <if  thai  materialutioo-myfltical  form  of  thought,  tbo  aoodit  of  vhieb. 
blown  from  th<>  far  Kawt  tm  if  by  aecret  winda,  hare  funnd  a  new  aoil  in  the  Woatem 
worid.  We  do  not  aee  that  Mr.  Ittitibanun  hjui  ounipletoly  grasped  Whitman's 
aecavti  but  bo  hiw  doubtlms  dono  r«r>iii»tiiiii(f  in  gtiiaiiig  othera  tu  do  it.  Ui« 
diatinotion  hetweon  oontamporan-  and  et>:mfil  truth,  boK-^ver.  ut  the  ia«re«t 
SrniiTut  of  tlio  (irain;  tbevo  two,  forsubtin  rmuamx  i-mmvctod  with  the  "  lailh- 
funens  to  one's  time,"  bning  with  the  artist  <<fl.>ir'ntiiUly  one.  On  tbu  whole, 
thia  vtdame  mififbt  notinaptly  have  K-vq  tit-k>d  "  My  own  ToututiTin,"  uuuunuch 
as  It  {E^Toa  promi.'W  of  ]wfect  pn>*o  and  scir-ntifi''  rriticiam,  rathor  than  iu  any 
nwptict  attuiiis  th«m.  It  i»,  we  rt-gr^'t  to  h>:>9,  full  of  enx>rii  atul  mixpriiits  ;  bat 
that  fiiuit  may  not  bo  tho  authoi-'A  :  can  it  l)o  tiiat  of  the  i:hiswick  Vnm  ? 

MuetJianeoiti  A'wiyt.     Beooitil  Seriex.     lly  the  Iter.  Wiluaji  KtuttTfl,  IjtkH. 
Ijondon:  TiOnginanB.     ]>ttt7. 

Ip  wo  may  juJ;>o  from  thiit  and  tbo  author's  formor  volume  of  Oinsuj^^,  ho  i* 
one  of  those  whc,  baviug  truvetvod  a  auuill  circk-  of  tut«ll>.tct ual  truth,  prtidi- 
tiilly  Bottio  almost  at  the  point  whoro  thoy  M>t  out.  Hut  Mr.  Kirlni*.  vainly 
fiLiii;)-iu(;  tlmt  ho  ha*  workw  luwunl  to  the  cuutro,  iiut^ud  of  i-ouud  ubout  outer 
forms  of  tmth,  cooiridera  hinuelf  entitled  to  look  down  on  the  bulk  of  men 
with  such  Bupromu  eoutuupt  an  would  \k  piiiuful  U>  witnoas,  wvru  it  uot  tbiit  hn 
nccsAonally  attars  fliieh  imgry  acreaniit  aA  hotray  a  ri?Jt!«isa  diaflatinfaotion.  andao. 
ill-wuvi.iidud  duubtTulnues  uf  hia  own  pu«iLiou.  Wise  men  try  to  rim  iibovu  th> 
miiHt  prDiniiicnt  rice.t  ofthOitA  againat  whom  they  pit  themiwlvi-.i,  though  it  may 
only  uo  tu  j^t  gnutoi'  purulufio  iu  oppuhdng  thtnu.  Mr.  Kirkua,  on  the  other 
hand,  ifi  a^  dogmntlc  and  intolerant  ux  thu  uai-roweHt  Cnlvinut,  aud  has  oa  iittln 
conaidemtionfor  tbo//«ftiK/s  of  othors,  ereu  where  these  twine  themiiolves  ivuud 
Ihinga  the  moat  MA<:ri<d.  He  han  no  vod  moods,  no  wmnliuiml  lluom-y,  itcaroe  a 
tmoo  of  toudamaBS.  Ho  who  can  Mievt  with  hi^  wholn  hc>u.rt  and  niitid,  without 
tbo  diatraotiona  and  intellectual  niflin)^  wliich  are  borald"  of  »  Imlf-jind-half 
rutioualitnn,  u*  with  Mr.  KirkiiH  one  of  the  "simple  anuU"  \.).  There  ia  but 
one  wav  to  Uuth,  miA  that  is  Ium  way.  Hio  faith  iu  his  own  niMlrujnM  wor* 
cortainly  to  bo  imvied,  did  bit  not  Homotiinoa  nocouwiously  hotruy  that 
ittlWW  aelf-ilixtntst.  In  matters  liteniry  and  philosonhiciU  Mr.  Kirkuii  write* 
cleai^,  and  with  inniRivo  vigour  ;  he  ha*  ttiit  Icnaok  of  makinjc  pointa ;  and  bft 
ainuotiiu'w  trip**  up  nu  iidverBary  very  clttverly,  though  wo  umnot  bolp  bmoyiny 
that  wri  iiinally  hear  iuimediatoly  rtftcr  rt  sort  of  husky  ohuoklrj  whii'h,  ft.*  shoving 
that  muro  victory  ia  more  prizotl  than  truth,  dotnictii  from  the  worth  of  the  aer- 
vicA,  oven  when  it  ia  undoubtedly  Tftluablo.  The  swift -di-acending  ittrokd  of  the 
aatiri'C  weapon  ooaotantly  put«  out  tbo  litUo  UiokeriuK  llaine  of  reverence.  Con-  ^ 
tempt  irt  truly  a  "  dangerous  elomont  to  live  in."  Mr.  Kirkus.  however,  ia  by 
nature  pnloimcalond  bar^;  OTOBa-grainod.  uiid  u-ith  m>  nuiuy  knots,  that  it  m 
iwy  unlikely  tho  cuana]  paaaoge  of  the  roviewioK  pluuu  will  dn  much  to  rtnir>oth 
atKlHonoii  hu  hard,  rough  KUiiaco.  Yut  might  it  nut  hu  woll  for  litm,  even  tu 
lua  own  iutereat.  to  refrain  from  audi  cuarno,  otreiiuie,  ulm-iiat  indcoi'Dt  expn>a- 
atoas.  ae  ore  to  be  found  in  tbiii  book?    Thi«  ia  oug  :  "  For  the  t^li>ry  of  the  pre-^ 
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ition  nf  Joiinh  Wft  ilo  not  care  at  nil— not  eron  Rnoiisli  t"  roii>"'  oumolrei  fi 

dniy  it.  .  .  .  The  wmUtions  of  biuiuin  Life  in  a  whale'R  iM<lly  are  absnlntoly  not 
■worth  ktii>wini{." — (V.  liAU,}  Wi'am  ^rl"'!  t«Milj*'rvo,  hnwi'Ti-r,  thnt  Mr.  Kirk ti«  has 
had  tbti  piuco  to  tnwlifj'  thut  vuiirau  Bsiittmcs  about  th<4  CuuteU  nt  the  [AnffUooti] 
mass  in  lli«0*<uy"'JuRitiial»'!in,"imitnp(ii-itr"i!  in  ihti  Jn'imol  uf  Surmi  !,iieTii- 
turt.  laatoad  nt'  tfa»  caiitola  baint:  "  m  Luath^nm^ly  hla'^phnitiiiit  that  it  is  a 
n>frwhing  r»lief  to  turn  fnim  th'iin  to  (h«  '•otmn  uath*  of  a  dnink<-ii  cr»ter- 
mongor,'  tli«yaranow  iner«ly  "aa  loathsome  o^*  thoy  ara  ab'^anl."  Thi*  i*  u 
stop  m the  rif^txt  direction, anil  nt<  hopp  it  i*  ttu>  muiLl  h^ginniti-;  of  a  er^iit  ami 
nnciowuiTy  work  with  Mr.  Kirlcntt,  wno  often  booiiw  to  kick  at  tha  n-aTlfl  rath»r 
thjiu  tbf  «)oor  of  peop'le'a  spiritual  nbodoB,  with  tb»  only  result  of  injury  to  his 
owii  limba. 


VI.— SnSCELLAIJEOUS. 

The  South  African  C'Mtroivrti/  in  iU  Relatimx*  t"  the  C%urrh  of  Kt^lavJ.  A 
.SpfwA  delivertd  in  the  Loafer  Jhiu*  cf  the  Cturofatirm  of  the  Pi^rinfe  of 
Ctinlrrhurif.  June  IVH/i.  IBfii .  ])y  AnTll-CR  PEXRIIYW  STAXt.rV,  D.I).,  Dwut 
of  Wuatnunator.    OxfoM  and  T^njon :  JaiDes  P&rkor  &  C»,  lKit7. 

CorrtB^ionJrnrt  of  ttte  Jfdrf  Brv.  t/tf  /.orrf  Archhufiajt  of  Cintlerhury,  the  Sloit 
IhvfTtisd  tht  Uird  Arrhinithop  of  York,  ilir  Jiiij/it  flevrrrH'l  Mr  Lor^t  BUhop 
vf  LuH^n,  with  Mr  IlUkoy  cf  flyir((?H7i,  conctrutnij  tlim  ApjKiintnuiit  of  an 
Orihod'ix  Ititlmji  to  Natal,     ijondon  :  Hiving^tons.  1830. 

TOBBB  two  pamphl«t.i  roin-csont  two  8tag«it  iu  tholonftdmmii.  likoty  to  bo 
traffic  ODOUgh  lu  its  pa^Mioas  mid  it^  isauea,  yet  not  without  an  elemont  of  the 
Itidirmuit  intei-mintjling  with  it,  of  which  Ilishop  CoIl^d-hj  has  bwn  th»  hiiro. 
7t  doo9  not  lie  withiu  our  jir^oiit  Rcopo  to  distil  vitli  that  Hud  biHtory  as  a  whole. 
There  are  a  few  If^HSijas  to  bo  k-arnt  from  ea<h  of  tho  ]>biui(M  which  are  here 
proRsntoil  to  UB  whi«h  we  aro  unwilline  to  pau  ovoi', 

I.  Wo  Midoiii  i-DoiI  ouu  of  Daeii  rftttiiU-VK  epooches  when  ho  appeam  u«  u 
^•oliinteor  coiiimol  fc-r  tho  d^foudant  in  a  ca*fl  of  hcresj-,  without  biuuf 
reminded  of  the  iCustvru  apologue  whivh  both  'JooUiu  aud  ^Vxchbiahop  Trenoa 
hare  TOWified.  In  tho  ittreeta  of  a  Jewish  city  there  lay.  so  it  runs,  tho  carcu«i 
of  a  dood  do^.  The  puM«er>-l^  came  ami  looked,  iiud  one  «id.  "  Hoo  how  foul 
his  »tkin!"  and  another,  "  Hnw  bl«ar  and  sore  his  oj-asl"  and  a  third,  "  How 
hideous  aud  bout  bis  lugs !"  .Vnd  ut  buit  there  ^.-ainu  a  vrvs-j  man  ami  prophet 
(in  lioetho's  Torsion  it  i»  thi>  prophot  of  NuKureth),  and  he  lookoil  iia  with  a  divine 
pity,  and  pouitecl  to  what  they  hail  not  noticed;  "  Seo  how  wliit^  liis  tooth  nro, 
oven  white  as  pAarbt ! "  8omethio>;  Uke  tht«,  we  ftay,  in  found  in  I>r.  Staaley'i 
chivalrouH  dnfanoe  of  his  nomisitd  lirothren.  Otlutrs  may  hoap  on  the  Bishop 
nf  Nat«l'K  head  all  his  many  olfeacaK  against  tHiv  cttn^iit  bvUnf  of  Chrtitt<utdoin : 
be  retnetnberfl  tliat  that  biHhop  has  nmplo\-od  hiinsplf.  almoHt  alone  out  of  tho 
whole  Anglican  Episiopate,  in  tmnjtl&tini;  the  Dible  int^)  the  lAO£iin<;e  of  tho 
people  to  whom  ho  tttm  boon  sont.  Wo  raay  ffiol  that  this  is  not,  that  it  does 
not  oren  pretend  to  be,  a  judicial  ostimatenf  theprecLwbwirin^  of  bi«  teaching; 
that  there  bpp  rwmo  pniiror  fiiulK  on  hirt  sido  tluin  tho  objoctiona  to  "  Ijj-miis, 
Anciont  and  Modoni,"  which,  in  the  Dean's  words,  "  place  him  ulmost  on  tfai> 
same  lev^^l  as  hia  oppotionts;  "  but  it  i»  impoiwible  to  ri'fu!«e  our  sympathy  to  thn 
tenipor  which  lc«ds  Ul«u  Stanley  to  run  t>i  tho  roKue  of  ouo  who  ^tunds  uLciost 
nlone,  fif>hting  a^ntt  OTerwhelminfi:  ndda.     .Seldom  ha«  thti  chuUon^o — 

"  Mc,  mil  (adsum  qui  feci),  in  tno  couv<'rUU.<  ferruca," 
lieon  t^veo  more  boldly  thim  in  the  roUi>wii)g  ])a>isti|^,  aud  ae  yet,  it  mttit  be 
roinembercd,  no  champion  htLs  takon  up  the  ^outlet : 

"  I  micht  mention  one  who  .  .  .  htu  ventured  to  uy  that  thn  PonlJiteucb  it  not  the 
work  of  sluMi ;  who  has  retttured  to  ny  that  there  are  paita  of  the  .Sacmd  Ncriptarsa 
which  are  pocUca)  and  not  huttoriral ;  who  bat  rsntwed  to  my  th.it  the  Uoty  SciiptunM 
ttaemaulvea  lose  infinitely  hv-  oiu  brini{  nb]t<  to  nrknow]ttdg<>  both  thAt  pO'^ticAl  character 
and  alM  tho  hiatoncwl  inctdenta  in  their  tru?  hintoricat  rttilily ;   vrho  h-aa  vontnrod  to 
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my  tliai  Um  numiivM  of  thow  historical  ctfrU  an  odoorvd  not  BabBqiMnUr  by  ' 
Kt-ooMary  inlirmilin  whkh  boii.ng  Ui  Uii^  hnnuui  iiwmvtfDta  bj  wtikik  tluy  vera 
Ti^'wd — Miui  Uwt  uuliTHhul  la  tfau  ous  vliu  now  itddresMS  you." — (P.  &9.] 

It  thilue  OS,  hpwoTer.  that  th^  toosi  iastrootiTe  pturts  of  Dskd  Stanlay'i 
]»iupblet  M«  tlifl  etatoin<mt«  in  tht>  profww  a8  to  tho  way  io  vbich  biwitir^  ii 
UMiMocted  both,  in  tho  Upp«r  and  the  Low«t  Uoujaeof  CooTocjitioQ.     Motiooi 
which  tra  to  bo  trumpeted  to  tho  world  asunbodyingtho  "  «ysodii-iil  judgnieiit ' 
i4  U)o  liagtiHh  Chuivh  itn>  ooucovtod  behind  the  soene»,  hraup^ht  fonrurd  witbtni 
uotieo,  carried  io  the  Upfx^r  Honao  by  4  o^intt  3.  or  2,  or  I,  u  thu  cam  nukf  ] 
bo;  oarriml  in  the  Lowor  lluu»o,  which  oonaiBto  oS  UO  m«uibdra,  by  1 1  a^ainaC  i. 
It  lA  idle  to  alt/icb  aity  weight  to  the  dociaions  of  a  body  nrhich  has  this  sUuttkid 
t>{  th«  right  vay  uf  lUiK'hiLmiij^  quasi -judicial,  quui-lcginhitivo  Ainciioatt,  uid  at 
the  riak  of  lieiug  a-  oiu?  who  is  to  be  "  excommunicated,  and  not  nsetorad until 
ho  npout  uud  publu:!}-  roruko  thnt  hia  wit-kcd  oiror : "  *  wu  muat  say  thai  it  is  , 
iiii|iosHible,  aK  long  m  tbix  in  *»>,  Io  look  on  Dm  O^uvoc-ation  of  the  I^rovince  a^t 
Cttuterhoiy  ma  thu  "  Sa^rod  Synod  of  the  nation,  the  true  Church  of  Eogtand.'! 
by  roprceeiitation."  .  | 

n.  The  V'^onesponilcncs  which  the  Biahtm  of  Capetown  has  puhliahed  IcatmJ 
H  inoIaAvhioly  iinpr>.<«id«n  of  the  pon-«r  whti^  um-ortnin  i-uunwl^  and  vaciUatinff  j 
viUexorrM!,  with  whaU?var  ftsoellonot!  and  bindno^  ihey  are  joinod.  to  place  au| 
on  wV^m  they  <jp<jrate  in  u  fidso  pOMlion,  and  to  loarq  behimi  Ihom  a  bittenitNss  | 
and  f'xiwtpfratioii  Thiih  ronMstont  lirmne^.^  might  havo  Avoided.     Tf  it  l>e  tm«l 
thnt  at  eroty  step  which  ho  has  taken   the  Hisbop  of  Cnpct'jwn  ha»  had  the 
Mnction  of  the  Anhli'.sh'^ii  nf  Cantorbnrr  (p.  101.  if  thia  oxt«iKlcd  not  nnly  lo 
■n  spproral  of  Mr.  Macn>no  aa  the  n(nr  oishop.  Wt  to  nn  nnpim-nl  ••f  (he 
ftt'cangomcnts  which  ww*  ,it  fme  thn"  in  pr>tit<-ii  jilnlion  for  h'rlilinj;  tho  foii.-Mt- 
otatign  ia  England  (p.  3ti),  Ihen  it  ia  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  tho  pcoper^ 
wsMio  for  that  ooikaecrntion  «-oiil<l    have  b*cai  tbft  cb^^l  of  the   PalaM 
jAmbeU).    If,  OQ  the  other  baud.  Die  Archbishop  adhered  to  the  pnrpoao  wl       ^ 
ho6XpreM6d  in  CocTOcatiou  in  iMiti,  that  ho  would  novifr  ccnaont  to  the  appoint- , 
ment  of  a  new  Biahop  of  Nat.il.  or  eron  had  £uled  to  ascertain  whether  thtf-| 
wiidilions  which  he  sxys  had  MMioed  Io  him  «arautial  in  Mr.  Butler's  caMr 
(p.  oi)  had  been  fulfilled  in  that  of  Mr.  Uacrorie.  then,  iuatead  of  datlyior  with) 
m>  gn\\i  a  iciittei-  and  ouoounigiog  tho  /Viuhm  <^  tho  Scotch  mpiaeopal  01 
to  commit  himielf  to  no  quentionable  nn  act.  be  ought,  it  seems  (dear,  to 
stopped  the  Bishop  of  CuputuvD  at  an  euHior  Ktage  of  his  aomovhat  hoadkoi^ 
onine,  and  hare  tarod  the  Biahop  of  lyuudou  and  tha  AeehbiahDp  of  York  feom 
the  painful  biak  which,  tbroug'h  thiti  inlitmity  of  parioee.  &U  on  thorn,  and'. 
whien  has  bronght  th«iii  intt*  olliMon  n-ith  ooe  whose  tungnago,  iit  all  time*/ 
high-pitdied  in  t»ue,  now  paaaee  into  a  half-sorr(m-fu].  half-threatontnf  harsh-"' 
tiess.     Tho  t^iurch  ot  8<»tth  Afri^A  monaosK  the  ('aurch  of  Ktig^and,  now  "< 
its  trial  heforu  Ohrietendom,"  with  Homothio^  like  ozcoromnnication.  unleaa,  ' 
Baactifiiiing  tht>  npoointntent  of  h  new  Btabop  of  Nalal.  a^d  teoogniaine  | 
binding  force  of  a  depnntion  which  has  been  denlareil  "null  and  Toid  at lai. 
by  the  hifi^vet  trLbuaal  in  ecelenuatical  causes,  it  clears  tt»etf  trvm  the  guSik 
ta  complicity  and  alliance  with  hiowiy  (pp.  30,  31.  36).    It  bconnoa  aa  m- 
pordiinnble  ofleacei,  bringing  at  leaat  one  prelate  (nulese,  «f  ooone.  the ' 
were  used  "inadrertmtly")  under  that  Mntaniicv.  tonddrema  bithup  who 
iiuTsr  been  dopoeed  by  any  tribunal  which  the  I.iw  llourta  of  KngUjid  rvoog^l 
ni«  08  "  my  dear  Lonl."    To  eaU  him  (is  not  tho  liiahop  of  Capetown  qufltiag'-l 
the  subwriptioo  of  the  letter.mther  than  its  halutation?)  a  ''faithfitl  brother  ia 
( 'hriftt."  is  to  be^rtaker  in  his  aril  deeds,    i^ne  reflects  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Church  of  South  Africa  has  not  yet  erased  the  namoa  ot  W.  Ebur  and  A.  OL 
Lor.iion  from  its  diptychs,  as  the  prolatos  of  Alexaadria  and  Constantinopbi 
were  wont  to  do  those  of  thoirropjiuiients,  hut  thu  dan^r  is  clearly  imminent. 
They,  at  all  eixnto,  we  ate  anre,  will  not  fail  to  rwoyTiise,  in  miUi  of  the  hoi 
neol  and  the  i>tn>n;;  wurd»,  and  tlic  rt<volutioni:iry  tactics  of  the  BipJiop  of  Cnp^-  _ 
town,  that  there  it  in  him  much  tu  udmitn  aiid  liiiuuur,  that  lie  haf  bi-mi  ptacad 
in  a  position  of  sin^lar  difficulty,  and   has   fniight  hts    battle,   not    wiaalyJ 
perhaps,  but  certainly  n-itb  au  uitiliriuking  coumg<?  nnd  an  nni^aiing  sa(,-rifl< 
of  flUSfl. 

*  Canon  139. 
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ConitJnjmriiry  Frtnth  Pmiilrrt.  Aa  Uttaif.  By  P.O.  IIamF.RTOX,  AnUuir  of 
"A  P;uat«r's  Camp."  ^Vilb  Sixteen  Phot^TBithio  llluatntiotia.  Louiotx'. 
Se«k>y,  Jockaon,  &  d,.     IW7. 

Titr  [.^kti  ia  Smttbiaf:.  Being  I'hoto^rfl^liic  and  oUier  PicturRa  of  the  Ijftka 
l>istxict.  Witli  IX'Scriptivo  Ijettur-juxw  by  Jascbs  X'atjt.  Wimlcrmwro : 
J.  Oamfttt.     1867. 

WiTES  paotocTAphy  wax  first  npplioil  to  lati(l'«'J4>e  uuil  otiier  dopnrtraoots  of 
art,  it  WW  (uiu«il  hy  mauy  that  tiiu  true  interests  of  iirt  iroiUd  aulltir.  Suvh 
fears  haTe  not  lioen  realized.  It  in  quite  trao  thAt  pbotogiaphy  haa  mudifiod 
iKtiDV  idem  looeelj  b«Id,  vai  luut  beou  <mo  of  bhe  clu«f  ntenns  of  iiiduciiiff  tiiat 
earvihil  rttuty  of  natnrp,  and  a  minnto  attention  to  doHils.  which  th«  pro- 
Ilaphfl«>UtM  nnvo  piiflhod  to  a  eomovLat  perilous  oxtrcmo.  But  it  la  hvcavaiag 
ninni  iind  mora  clatir  that,  if  art  ia  to  ooctipy  its  fai^h  pIucB.  it  iiitint  ci'smi  to 
emulate  that  bald  truth  und  i>xucUk:i«  uf  rDiiroscotation,  iu  vbich  it  can  nnver 
•OOCSMfullT  compote  with  nliotogixplty  in  ita  IitUrr  refinemmil  ;itiiI  |Hirfiticti(»b 
What,  at  Ut«  beet,  is  an  md  iritb  the  odd  must  bo  but  a  moana  irith  the  other. 
If  a  painter  ro|iitis  mitunt  merely,  luid  amika  d«taiU  for  their  owu  wake,  tbua  ha 
■will  ftand  a  v<iry  poor  chanci-^  with  the  apostloH  of  tha  eumera  abacura.  But  f*ct 
in  irbat  tb»y  wok  :  nurotol  or  «piriti;»l  nxpnwtion  i«  whitt  hu  must  scob ;  aud 
thfi  mrouniitt  of  his  sooeeaa  Ki»  in  tho  power  nt  that  pxpressioa,  to  wiuch  all 
dvtails  and  minutiES  are  but  ohannelE  and  iicceBsori«s.  Carlyle  well  poiuta  out 
nomcirhrre  thnt  we  do  not  care  for  Ood*«  great  pictare>*  on  bill  and  pJaiu  tilt 
Bdine  one  like  ooraehree  haa  vritton  hia  own  chamct^iT  in  the  prooesa  uf  rvpni- 
dnoinE*  them  on  canvas.  It  in  l)ocaii!<f<  rut  thn.t  given  what  no  pholo^aphy 
can,  that  th«  latter  oannot  uiatorially  effect  any,  mKV»  thoso  who  are  #curuuty 
anvihing,  after  all.  bnt  pbotpgraphora.  tint  pbotograpby  has  ita  own  oEEice  iu 
rdation  to  the  highoat  art.  Wboro  notUinK  bat  oomos  am  uvailablo.  it  uuvva 
th«  drearr  degraifation  of  copyios  of  whicn  Hr.  Knakin  so  compbuns,  and 
givw  uti  no-ftitnilos  of  picturoH  aticn  us  we  could  not  othnrwieo  liaro. 

Mr.  Ilnuiertoii'H  beantifol  and  thoo^^itful  book  ou  "  (Ton  taut porary  Froucb 
Painters ''  Jidmlttedly  Dwea  tta  existcnoe  to  a  mothod  at  onci^  tnior,  liiin<liwr, 
choBpcT.iLtvd  uiuro  (!llC«."tiv9  than  aiiv  poiutivo  (X^jingurongTuvlug  could  bn.  Thora 
aixte'^i  ]>hotogn)ph.<>  of  Frrtich  pictures  arc  wondorfuUy  cleat  aud  ruilJiful,  nitd 
Mr.  IlauKTloii'a  text  ia  quiUi  wortiy  of  theixt.  W«  fiwl  at  oiicti  tluit  we  are  in 
thti  haiula  of  u  thinker  ami  a  thorough  artint,  who  hoa  lennit  to  slip  out  of  hui 
own  personal  Btand-poiut  to  faithiitlly  iuturpri't  for  iih  what  is  true  und  genuine 
throush  nil  iiiannariaiR  und  rmtvr-iitiniiulitT  of  trentiuent;  und  lliti  i»  tho  .'in'  rjuH 
non  en  the  art-critic.  It  in  trui^  that  Mr.  Haiof^rton.  in  the  vur>-  etrt^'n^h  and  <iii. 
jnnulity  of  hi»  i(li.«ic  of  »rt,  ib  .-ipt  t<i  !»•■  »  littl«  ogolistic,  and  to  ]nil,  Ihir^»  rathor 
■traifuy  eithnr  for  or  n^nRt ;  but  we  alvaya  le«l  that  Uiere  is  a  mnia  nf  rntici.-<ia 
bahtM  what  fa?  wn.  howerer  wlf  aa-jortivo  he  Tiiiiy  be.  Iltt  ix  ■uvir'j  enongh 
upon  tb<?  prttCTilioiw  cxclunTeneM  of  the  French  rla-^wicnl  school ;  and  yot  Ho  i» 
ready  to  mlinit,  and  to  trace  out,  fhe  peculiar  qualities  of  its  leitders — David  and 
Ingrm—and  to  acfeTKnrlcdgo  merits  whcro  they  rcully  aro.  In  oiir  opinion, 
hoverer,  he  comowhat  oTerrates  the  soft  moonlisat  aleepinoxs  of  Troyon,  dopre- 
ciatAn  onduly  the  dmmatic  vigour  and  natural  realism  of  Bosa  Cwhonr.  and 
altogether  (li-iiirt  ui|jn."lly  with  MviaHonier  and  G^riVme.  iwntiiuvnt  is  uiuch  iu 
art :  but  if  not  n  mci.,  it  ts  a  mist  which  may  hide  tho  rockii  on  which  genius 
may  wn.-ck.  in  negtti-tiug  >jr  de#:pinng  tboM*  tiuiveraal  fonuB  of  feoliug  which 
she  romontieiiits  tend  to  ignore  from  rcoioof  precisely  tho  opposite  of  those  tJiot 
led  thu  elasBicufta  lo  do  so. 

On  th«  whole,  however,  Mr.  Hamerton'a  is  a  beautiful,  elegant,  and  valuable 
drawing-room  book.  Hiru  und  thtiro.uH  at  pp.  25  untlSO,  lh>:  deepest  princijiles 
•reenuii<'i:i(ed,  wbii^h  :ill  intei-ented  in  ait  wuuld  do  atdl  to  p<indcr. 

"  The  T^ikes  in  Hum^hino  "  rarrieB  ua  moet  plcai^anllv  thiuugb  that  r<^uu  of 
W»h1  miTn!limd,  Sec,  inadi*  cIchhiiuI  b}-  the  namt-H  of  ^ViIfhu  and  Wolds wortli, 
and  other  gifttd  men  of  fh«  part  generation.  Mr.  Payn  wriluH  with  mudi 
KiiuA'liilni  ^M  iind  Imovancy  ;  in  liicU  uo  i«  hifte  and  iheru  just  u  liltlf  uir«t*dly 
light  and  datihing.  lint  ho  is  »  first-rate  ccuniinnion ;  even  "  hw  failings  loon 
to  virtue's  aide,"  and  ibat  >(•  xaytr-t;  much.  Trie  ptictogmph*  urc,  without  au 
exception,  exqntmto— fffpfriallT  Ihotv  ol  Winaiid^T  Mere,  UlUwattr.  and  Bren 
Tsm.     But  what  could  haveku  tbopubliKbcr  to  jnlrwluce  bo  many  inferior  cuts 
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inU>  the  tctt^i*'i)i-BaB!'  Rome  of  Mr.  Linton'ti  uro  Jiuc:  but  Uiora  uti  a  fmr 
which  t«u<l  U>  uevtroy  thv  Bp]xninuic«  of  wbut,  in  all  ntlier  ii^tpocU,  i«  a  chsnto 
and  boaiitifVil  book,  ifoing  not  a  littls  honour  to  thn  Wiadartnero  PrasB.  It  ia 
acoompoowd  with  an  exwUent  nmn  of  the  ili«tnct  dwciibed. 

Hugifealivni  on  Atadimienl  Orgamiotion,  tci'M  etpeeutt  It^'errnct  to  Oxford.  By 
Mark  I'attisov.  B.Ti..  B«tor  ot'  Luk-oIh  L'oUegp,  Oxford.  Edinburgfa: 
Edmumitou  uid  I>ou!rl(U)-     166^. 

To  f  ho  QwU-r  worbl  of  roadora  Mr.  I'attiwa  is  chiefly  known  a*  the  writer  of 
thn  alilcst  punei-  (happy,  tdo,  in  being  the  least  iittockcd)  in  the  Tolume  of 
*'Ei!»«yBuuiL  Bovieww,  which  wvi-of'iiT^  wiuftiTfl  ypureaco  jntoan  un^nriahlo 
'  noborietr.  Within  the  natniwer  circle  of  ViiivGi-sity  lif«,  lio  is  Mnspicuoiia  a» 
,  one  of  tfio  luost  thorough  of  Oxford  oduruliaiiid  n'fonaor:<.  Hi»  ovideDcu  bebni 
(ho  L'oiumittiiinti  nf  IH.VJ,  luid  hix  itmti-ilmtioii  to  tin'  "  Oxford  Kaaays"  for  IS&A, 
lamoug  the  moGt  Talunhto  of  th'.>  oIhtioouLh  which  bi«>ugtit  about,  the  chuugoa 
et!u(.-tiMl.  ]{«>  now  iromwt  forwiml  to  proimoiico  jiidgTuent  on  the  pnctical 
rtonlta  of  the  sy.-^tem  thus  brought  into  optTJitinn,  and  pn)]>o«niU,  with  somti 
riktkiMt,  a  Kchoiuit  for  fuItiJliui;  iiitn-o  lomplwtiily  Lhf  vorjiliou  of  the  I'niversity. 
Mr.  PattJBon'a  ripw  of  the  actual  stato  of  Oxford  \b  not  an  i.-nct^ura^ing  one. 
Of  th"  whol"  Kidy  of  studontri,  ^0  por  i-ctit,  ruad  for  )utii"Ui-^;  tbe  reiDainiug  70 
am  pa^tamen.  Tlie  Intter  innnloy  the  three  or  four  precious  yoant  bdwAon  18 
and  T2  in  an  \iiiproHttiblf  aiiJ  uawilliu;;  n-petition  of  the  wi»i-k  whi^h  they  did, 
or  ought  t<*  have  doTio.  at  ki  hool.  Tlicj  road  the  F%ame  hooka,  pind  at  tho  aamo 
mills  of  ^muuir  and  oouiposition,  attend  locturos  bocimsethi'j-  imial.  have  no 
oth/>r  object  in  vudiiie  but  that  of  jMUenng  mi  examination,  minimize  their 
Btudiea  accordiocly,  and,  by  a  uatural  reaction,  tend  to  dra^'  ii»n-u  the  atatidaid 
of  th*!  examiners  to  tht«ir  own  level.  Thoy  ar«  ««  worrioii  with  the^  oxaini- 
nationn  (reepODsioDs,  modc^rationfl,  Qnal  B.A.  schools]  that  thoy  never  look 
beyond  th«m,  With  tho  m^ority  of  tliem  th(>  alhlftiii  .iportj'  of  tho  University 
BTO  tho  buainess,  not  the  rccreaiiou,  of  their  lives.  They  aim  nt  the  exc«ll«ac«. 
not  of  achokn,  bat  of  gladiators.  And  tho  iuQuenco  of  i^ch  men  upon  the 
eoUogo  tuton  is  natorulv  mon?  or  losa  doteriurutint:.  In  their  \t>^^-  zeal  to 
■BTB  their  ])upila  ft'oui  tlii.'  diignn-e  of  fuiluro  in  the  ofhw^t,  thoir  touvhora 
dosoend  to  their  level,  lead  them  just  to  tho  exnminiition  standant,  and  no 
further— eunblo  them,  in  fact,  todiopunau  with  uri into  "  <.'oitdiU!t"imct  cnunnwn 
fthifl  Pvil,  Mr,  I'littiwon  telU  us,  hun  diraiiiished  ^^rently  of  late  yeara),  bnt  only 
by  adoptini;  fui'  tht-'uguhTs  thi'  i.'riitumi.'r'8  lower  uitiii>  and  content  with  poor 
result*.  I'or  the  inoml  working  of  the  .lyatem  we  will  ijuote  Mr.  I'uttitton^s  uwn 
words : — 


"Sjioiliul  by  th«  loxiirt'  of  home  Hint  f«.rly  tinbit»  if  wilf-indnlgnnru,  the  younx 
arMtourttL  lian  lost  Iho  power  of  rominniidinK  thi*  ntl'.iitioFi,  Had  u  not  only  iadiipoera 
fur,  hut  tnrapahic!  of,  work.  Profound  idlenou  and  liuuri[)iL30e.re  luve  corruptM  Ua 
natnra.  Ho  it  no  longer  capahle  of  beina  attuned  to  anythinfi;.  Ila  is  cither  tho  fop- 
piali  exqiiiutA  of  thn  dniwini^-tonni,  or  tholiruliariziil  athltitu  of  the  KrvnK,  am!  Wyond 
thow  «)uinri>i>  aU  Mh  i*  to  him  u  tiliiuk.  Congr^crited  moitly  in  one  eollogo,  tliey  niaau- 
iain  ill  it  a  ttim'  of  contempt  for  study,  ana  a  tastu  fur  boyiih  etl^l^'^;ane<'  and 
diaripalion,  which  infrn-tn  tho  moral  ntmeitphere  far  beyond  ihnir  ewn  circlo."-  ~(1*.  24 1.} 

Xor  ia  tho  elfect  tif  the  prowiut  Bystem  ou  thy  hijrher  oulturL'  of  tht>  30  per 
caut,  moro  satis&ctory.  nore,  it  U  true.  tJiere  in  a  wiilfr  range.  In  uddition 
to  ('tasoM,  the  itudi-ut  has  tlii<  option  of  Law  uud  Ilit^ti^ry.  :or  Matbomatioai 
or  Natural  Sctsnce,  Hut  hi»rf ,  ton,  tho  BxamtnutJon  ay»l.-iii  woikd  for  ovil,  aud 
not  for  (food.  It  aaaumoa  an  extont  and  variety  of  knuwl'id<^  which,  at  the  ago 
of  the  exniiiinwa,  cannot  b(i  nioru  tJmii  wupi'rliciiil.  Jt  iTxpiM^ta  ten  or  twolvo 
qucuitioati  to  bo  auKwerod  in  threu  boura.  ench  of  whiih  woulrl  re(|uir«-  months 
or  years  of  iitudy.  .^ml  mi  tin-  r<"<iilt  i.t,  that  the  Kiiwwd'ul  i.'audt:dutwi  for 
hoaoora  is  the  man  who  han  Inamod  to  bent  his  gold  into  the  thinnest  laa£ ; 
The  maritM  of  the  xj'stom  urv,  iu  Air.  Pattison'tf  jud;^i.'ut,  far  outweighed  by  •! 
tho  defects. 

"  To  (floan  ta|iidly  the  eiimAnt  idoa^  floating:  tbout  Ihs  ai^hooU,  Ia  aivinim  the  knack 
of  ilexteroiu  mimiptilatiun  of  the  term''  that  oxpreis  thani,  to  put  himietf  into  titu  handa  . 
of  a  prartiiKnl  tiitar,  to  bo  set  in  tho  wny  of  writing  in  the  nowmt  style  of  tbooght  i 
upon  svecy  poulble  aubjuett  and  laaertin^t  the  iiuutatiotis  from  Analotlo  tn  th«ir  ]>ropar1 
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^UHP^hl*  ii  »D  that  the  student  hni  time  to  do  botwven  mod^ritlorut  and  ilii*  final 
■cliod^if  liH  is  tosUnd  up  to  mcbui  ciuunuuitioDMivatlien  propoBotobiin.  Idautina 
\a  stimuliited  by  tho  prMC4»,  the  philottnnhic  imagpnttion  awatnmMl,  a  dcsiro  for  know- 
Ifslgo  created,  nnd  tui  aci)u«inIiLnc«  wilii  much  of  tlio  revulta  of  knowkd^  itc<)uiird. 
But  as  in«nt»l  training  it  isiurely  moitt  niKuunrl,  ll  cnnnot  Ih>  called  '  |jliili>«t.>|ilii- 
caL'  It  it  rlu-tonc  vxpcndvO  upon  philosophic;!!  Eulijrt-ts.  It  is  Lbii  rvtip|>C)miii(.«  in 
rdacaUbO  of  tho  aa^tartKi'i  of  Ui^i  tchuoli  of  (imnri-,  condir-nini'd  by  nit  the  wise.  Its 
higbSBt  ontcome  ia  the  '  aWc  editor  '  vrho,  tiudt^r  prtitwtifjn  of  thu  aJioBymoni  prrw, 
inatraeta  tho  public  oiion  :ill  Uiut  ronrrrriM  thi-<r  Iiigfa«»t  int^rMta,  with  a  iloj^nuititm 
•nd  urantscv  proporttoncd  lo  hin  utter  iKiK>nii)i'U  of  thti  Rubjfct  bo  u  HaiiHiini;  to 
teaeh.  In  the  nbools  of  Oxford  ia  now  tangkt  in  perf(<ctiau  the  art  of  writing  '  Icat^ng 
articlM.*  "—(Pp.  291-A.) 

But  the  orowiitD};  orfl  of  tiw  wtole,  in  Ur.  Pattiaon's  eyes.  Is,  tlmt  tlie  pro- 
fc«Mrs  thotnsoWf':*  -Jikro  m  tLo  general  detericwation.  Thty  tntluTr  tuivc  no 
oluiisee,  or  miwrably  email  oaeB,  Ikkuu«v  mou  nro  working  oxclubivcly  yiOk.  a.  viow 
to  llie  oxiLiuination-.schootn,  or  thcv  bavo  to  attTact  larger  onus  by  dc.tt  eiulin^  to 
school  -  work— doin};  what  sliould  oe  k-lt  to  oMiistaut-tutcirfl.  ^^ruidiiig  over  and 
over  u;;iiiiiut  the  rudiments  oftbo  inilm-ct  vliic  h  theyU'Acb,  instead  of  niountiiif; 
tUviiifolTea,  and  leading  vthore.  to  tlio  hiKhe^t  iittaiiiablo  tlovatioiu.  Hence 
IKl- profi7uoT'diip«,  if  do  lungor  filled  iiitWurUiily.  uro  yot  far  bcluw  tho  iileal — 
tu-  below  ft' but  lias  actually  ooen  schievod  in  the  UmversiticB  of  Germiiiiy. 

Mr.  I*attison.'a  TAtniily  for  thcxo  vrrWt  i»,  at  loaat.  thoroueb-gL>ing :  it  nill 
aoom  to  mauv  rcToIuUonary.  Like  all  bul-Ii  M.-hcuto^'.  it  will  Lu  rallud  liiiiciful. 
unpractical,  Ulopiaii.  Cut  it  is  iit  least  worth  atudying,  ils  the  dtn'olopmeiit  of 
tbo  plan  skotclieil  out  by  Profowor  11.  H.  \'aughaQ  iu  hi^t  uviduaeo  beforo  tlio 
Coinmis&ion  of  18ii',  and  aa  nhowing  thedirectioo  in  which  the  utTorta  of  Iha  Uni- 
Tcraity  r\'fonuvnt  who  look  on  him  as  a  Icailer  uro  likely  to  work  for  nuuio  y«an 
to  come.  Uo  pi-opoaea,  thon,  lo  uiako  nn  ontirc  ehim^je  in  tlin  wboln  i  ollfgiiifn 
eriit^>iii.  Not  ouly  air-  men  to  bo  iillow>4  lu  eiitvr  tlio  UniTtii^ity,  und  rtaidu 
anywhere  iritliout  helonjjijjg  to  any  coUi'^t?  or  hall,  hut  th«  a>Uefit*  litiiMingK 
am  to  bi>  given  up,  in  groul  purt,  fur  th«  rct-^idonc:!'  of  lliu  inunied  prott-iuiarfi  uiid 
tuton  in  each  faculty — (wu  or  more  colkg^u  beiujf  giouiH.id  togvUiLT  ft-r  this 
purptuiii  im  iHiionj^'iiiK'  to  haw  and  Historj',  or  I'hyweal  Iviwice,  uiiil  tin*  like. 
And.  when  admitted,  thoro  an.*  to  bo  no  compuhwry  luutuii')^,  nu  I'xaiuinulioiui, 
aren  on  entnuioe,  no  B.A.  de^r<>n  for  tho  7(1  per  »-nL  of  puMtmi-n.  In  tuiii- 
ptUsory  work  Ur.  Pattii^on  wjub  tho  root  of  all  evil.  jUI  /Irist-couiToU  (control 
o{  iDAvuftry).,  ttndirn-xwinu/,  zivaH'jt-cvlleifitn,  zmany  (ooiiBAi'aiiit)  of  every  kind, 
is,  therriforc,  to  iliHippimr,  aa  rugurdo  the  unwilling. 

Oompiilsian.  however,  n-nppuiu-iii  prt-iisoly  whci-e  it  iiiiitbt  scin  to  bn  leai>t 
irantai.  Candirlntflfl  for  honours  iiro  to  "  submit  to  a  prt-etTibcd  onler"  (P.  2M), 
e<xercinng  Ihwr  livMltun  of  choit-w  *'iiiy  b«  rtif;ai-d9  t^1lr«^■^-t-^•  nnd  tencher*.  'They 
mont  end  their  general  training  in  .\rta  iit  tho  doH!  of  ibeir  Hriit  year,  and  tbnn 
devote  tbpmtelvr")  to  n  ■pocial  facnlly,  and  j^o  in  f'Jr  Ihoir  M.A.  degree  (the  H.A. 
being  abolifihrK]  'a*  unnecefttarj']  at  the  end  of  a  girnn  pnriod.  They  nrr>  tn  lia 
encourageil  iii  their  IhIjouib  by  thepmspwit  of  a  graduated  aeries  of  iirizea — Tiitor- 
ehipfl.  I,«ctur«shi]>«,  ProfoBsorships.  S(,'niorFelI;>w*liip»,  er  Headi«lun«:  nndtboM, 
it  ui,\u*t  be  coiifeaeeti,  are  on  n  mmtientlv  liberal  mnlo.  Taking;  ii»  niii  tfnni'l'u/et 
(wo  are  infected  with  Mr.Paltismi'^  fondtioaa  for  ()flnnaninnn}thnt  the  function 
of  A  Univwsity  is  neither  to  teiieh  nor  to  discover  tiuth,  neither  edut-jtioii 
for  eodal  duties  nor  tho  progreas  of  wience,  hut  the  tnaintrnnnra  and  tmnii- 
iiuAduQ  of  th^)  higbe^  stutdard  of  knowledge  that  hoa  been  hitherto  attaiaod 
outnide  the  Univeroitr.  bo  proposf**  thiit  thi*  should  bo  the  object  of  a  new 
Bcientifi<!  profcftnion,  tha  pmea  of  which  ahould  at  leust  bo  equal  to  thom  of 
other  profeftKiona.  Fellowships,  a*  they  exist  fit  proecnt,  are,  thci-efore,  lo  bo 
applt<Hl  rid  lihilum  to  the  foundation  or  augmentation  of  pn>feseor»hiii!<  till  their 
incoutea  vary  from  £l.(Klil  to  £l,7i)0  n  year,  I'oHl'O  Hi^uttratea  and Begintrin-a 
of  Probitto  Courts  have,  he  argues  [V.  ioO),  iiicome«  on  uis  scale,  and  he  i-hiimtt 
a  like  amount  for  the  labour  of  the  ])rijfc-a30rn,  forgetting  that  the  work  in  Uio 
uufl  case  is  for  t«u  or  oluvvn  months  m  the  yoar,  and,  on  au  average,  aix  or  eight 
houranday,  andot' theuatun-ofdrudgont';  aiid  that,  in  the  other,  it  ia  fur  mx  or 
rioveu  month*,  with  no  deJin<;<l  daily  work,  and  of  a  kind  intrinncully  delightful. 
How  Ihu  profe«Bon  are  to  he  kept  to  their  work— whether  ibey  un>  to  ho  bound  to 
give  u  reijuirvd  uuuiber  of  lecluru)-.  huv  Ihry  uiu  lu  be  pti-veulud  from  fulling 
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into  A  motino  of  half-actiTe  iocloltiaoo— "wa  uwn  tbat  wa  do  not  guthor  from  his 
book.  Iln  lmv<ui  tbix  to  publir  fnnliag,  Um  oantugiotiii  HympKtlij  of  <raitiir»,  tlM 
aansD  nt  dnt y.  The  fnoctioD  of  the  prefeonoiu,  tudeed,  is.  he  repeatfl,  nnt  nri- 
numly  t<>  bwch — l«ud  of  nil,  l/i  t4actli  with  nny  riw  l<i  buccam  in  tfae  vrorc  of 
liffi.  or  tn  jimjiaring  for  Univeraity  oxBini nations.  He  niiotns.  with  mani'*^  ~~ 
BympBthr,  th«  myinf;  tlut  *'  thii  lifo  of  a  profeaaor  wotild  be  a  Tery  pU 
one,  if  it  ma  not  for  the  loctnring."  and  thu  dravbuok  oa  tho  poHicct  oloaed- ' 
mam  of  that  oEBce  ho  seeme  oiixiuus  at  least  to  minimiae. 

For  fOrthiT  dotails  and  iLi:gnmont«  wo  mnat  ntfor  onr  iwdon  to  the  TDlutD&j 
itwlf.     The  BoUemo  tempts  the  "  saventf "  with  a  ){oldea  ago  of  no  lootnreik  BOr 
(auuninatjoiu).  no  ohapi'lK.  u»1Jtniti.-d  loisnro  for  the  riv«r,  I^  oicket-fidd,  Ih*] 
"  win«,"  the  supper.    It  tompt«  UiQ  "  thirty  "  witli  oolden  pcisM  and  coogonial^ 
work.    It  may  M  qtutttionod  whether  it  will  moot  the  wuinM  of  the  narunti*  o£  ' 
avon^  sons  who  want  their  ohUdrcai  to  bo  iiutnictcd,  tniDsd,  prapsrcd  fur  thmr 
vorlc  111  life,  or  tha  requtrenumta  of  a  legidatore  boot,  as  a  reformed  I*arUBaientL<j 
1:1  likiily  to  bo.  oil  gotting  it«  monoy'a  vtffth  far  iijt  mimuy.    Frfim  thwa  twtf { 
quarlen  it  will  probtibly  meet  with  all  the  oppoaitiou  which  Wr.  VaiXiaon  owns 
mb  ho  erpoetii  (P.  I3rf).    But  it  muni  be  lidiikittod  limt  it  niiitca  attraction!! 
tor  each  cJaaa  or  ntudenta.     It  in^niooidy  iMutrivbn  to  bring  toguth'ir   ths 
nmitutian  of  Tjilltpnt  LoT^  *  onu  the  organization  of  the  Unireraitx  of 
I^puta- 

It  eecms  right  to  coU  attention  to  a  slip  of  tha  proaa  or  the  rK>n  whirh  catuu 
some  ptqduxtty  in  liiilowing  Mr,  Piiiti«on'it  arithmetical  calcuLttions,  In  p.  101 
he  rr^citnna  ihf!  siunat  pi-osent  given  to  IMvinity  profeflBOTA  at  XU.Hujf'-r  annumt 
Ftvo  out  of  thu  suTon  ciKairs  ar9  attuchod  to  imnoarifle  of  Christohorch,  Tahied 
at  £1,7011  poch,  and  aocordingly,  in  p>  lOti,  we  find  tho  EbUowing  abatnneiik  of 
thy  cstimiito: — 

'jnimo  Dirinity  piMfowKiribilx  mny  tliui  t)0  ro^t^d  as  Mrriog  two  pnrpoui,  and 
mi^bt  thcrcfim  deduct  £bO0  a  year  for  *  HUnnfiu '  for  eadi  canoory.  and  cooadsr 


tts  nnnaindor  as  an  foddwinent  at  Inimin^. 
SMntof  Divinity,  atotalof  only  £3,000." 


Thb  woidd  leave,  as  the  teaching  sodsw 


And  Um  aaimt  tt^mtt  aro  rnpcaktmi  on  p.  107. 

The  dedudion  of  S  x  600  from  i!d,44A  would,  if  ii  oleiir,  giro  a  raodiM  of 
£6, -Ho — mora  thiui  double  Uiu  amount  ut  which  the  "  teaching  ondowmeat "  " 
thtiH  valued. 

Tke  hutoi^a  Sott'Baok,    By  tho  Isto  Bov.  BBXJ.\)fra  KsxT.'of  Lower  Nor- 
wood, Surrey.     Ifondon:  W.  KeatACo.     18G7. 

Apakt  fmm  the  int^rettik  thoughtful  pfrsouolwava faola  in  oonteinplaliiii;  the 
IrrokeD  and  imperfect  reeult  of  thu  labour  of  u  ifood  mun  gone  to  his  roat,  this 
Tolamo  oonlains  not  il  little  thai,  uiu.tt  on  iIm  uvii  ai:oouiit  hare  ralait  fur 
numerous  readcra.  Mr.  Ivcut  i>eoiiui  to  hare  bmu  a  aincnre,  earnest,  opan- 
uuuded  man.  p«notnttud  by  idou^  from  tlio  hi^hi^t  Mourcoa,  yst  n«rer  mastered 
"by  th«m,  and  tfauH  giving  out  with  new  furoo  and  weight  what,  from  shsAr 
lepetition,  tendj*  to  hecome  cold  and  tedious  in  lh«  pulpiL  We  idiould  say  his 
ohwf  charactsristic  was  iHeadium  of  mind.  Ha  noror  wavers,  and  fot  h«  is 
never  hard  or  rigirllv  dogmatic;  if  not  broad,  ho  is  widely  liberal,  and  with  a 
loQO  wo  hivro  several  lim&H  weloomoil  in  the  more  oulCored  typo  of  Noncon- 
formist. We  had  marked  fine  passages  at  pp.  !iO,  45,  I'il,  131,  and  ^IS,  but  lit. 
Cent  did  not  make  floe  effects  his  aim  so  much  as  the  careful  arrangement  ot  sub* 
ordinate  thoughts  round  a  central  ono ;  and  so  olosr  and  steady  are  tiome  of  ihn 
oatlincui  of  discourses  vc  have  horo,  that  wo  feci  the  Aormotix  must  hare  beon 
markodly  thoughtful  and  quietly  elfeotive.  Evidently  ibev  were  "not  dona 
to  be  reported  well  of,  but  Oooo  for  love  and  dear  honour' tt  sake,  and  which 
oan  no  more  bo  lud  thau  ono  can  '  hide  tho  wind '  "  (p.  16$). 


>  "'Hi'df  offend  II  \ain  l<rr  tSif  Imritvt  toy. 

And  oiiL'  (ur  [li«  iiiinl  tuii£iita:"i>i  iny  i 

T)li-1 11141^0  new  U«i  in  IjllicuL-lmli.l. 


^  AVivr  Ha  latbif  mtnl  yo*  rmt 
/W  ^Utl  lii-it«rftNr.  una  tt  tlMlB  Ma  : 
I^itr  to  brd  aMd  iaif  to  mr. 
Waa  aaMlict  Iwr  whlcb  tkex  did  dnrlM." 


The  next  itop  bclonga  niLhur  to  tJio  derclopmcnt  of  tho  higher  culture  i-^ 
ot  bc»aariii  uiaet." 


Nbiices  of  Books. 
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Tht  Ptnonai  Paymtnt  of  Itatea  and  l/.f  iieform  Ait  i>/  1367.      Bj  O.  Sjiaw 
LR1T.TKR,  M.r.     Luudoa :  William  Ridgway.     ISljd. 

Ib  tho  printiple  of  tito  nov  B<>f4rm  Bill,  oa  h&<i  liotm  (»nstftiitl^  mftiIl^1■tlr«l 
by  Mr.  l>i»raoli,.lhat  of  perwnml  pnymont  of  ratos  by  thoToter?  'Mr.  LHWtb 
BiMntains  that  thin  ia  a  pura  f&Uftcy;  that  ihi;  nli^-iuiyiiigconditioiiJi  nl'ttm  Acil 
oC  1SG7  aro  tho  imtoo  as  thueo  i»f  tho  A'-t  of  lS:f2,  under  which,  by  a  aiM-ir-n  uf 
judicial  ileciuons,  it  bu  been  mlnbltiilwl  tluvt  "  !i«3rtuwtt  by  a  landJord  undi'r 
amn^iomant  vith  the  tQnaiit,  the  taniiDb  paying  mm  in  hi;)  rent,  t!i  a  pavmntit 
RafUcutnt  to  oatisil'y  Iho  A<*l."  Nuthiii^.  in  Miort,  hq  tells  iis,  lut?  tcon  ^mw  but 
to  repeal  the  legal  sancliun  whicb  Trim  girPii  In  itiich  orninniiTienla  by  tlm  Sinnll 
TMiAmetibi  Act,  nnd  to  roviro  all  ih'vo)  iiirrtnvoitieu«»9  which  led  to  its  bein'^ 
paased.  And  allhonFrh  the  IWonn  Art  at  tt^;;  ifl,  )io  tcll«wi,  "as  trij^o  itt 
theory  "as  be  "had  wJ^ho'l,  farmoroBo"  (ban  he"»!Xp.'oted,"aiidheirould  "bo 
glad  to  haro  done  wit.h  all  <in«stion8  of  tho  tVanphi**,  mtd  to  puss  on  to  otbor 
VT^ent  tuattera,"  he  holds  that  in  the  intoreftt  of  tho  rate-payers,  it  vill  bo 
awawary  to  revert  to  tho  nrinriplo  of  the  lof^nl  conipounding  of  ratoa.  Tbeao 
rieva  weiii  to  bo  joatiSed  by  tJie  Eacts,  so  Cir  as  they  have  gone  hitherto,  «iuc« 
the  r«i>aal  of  oomponitding'  iii  th«  oitly  portion  of  tho  Hill  which  haa  produced 
positivo  irritation,  and  it  ix  prr)bablo  that  in  abvyaarsmoro  tho  laKt'diaoo\'Dr«L 
palludium  of  th-i'  bhti^liCon»tittiticMi,  ooraoaal  payment  of  rates,  irill  bsTo  ended' 
its  briaf  exiflCeiice,  an-L  lik»  luaoy  of  ita  diaoaraod  pndocaawn,  will  luaro  tho 
defeDCoIeas  object  of  its  protoetioa  as  toa^  and  liiwy  aa  oror. 

fyipivU  o/"  jtrtiViJiJi  Kteritil  by  tt  CSitntnil/trapponJnt  litj  ihf  H/icit^^  f/ArIt  to  rUit 
the  Paria  t-hivmal  Exitiiiititiii,  \^T.  London,  ])nV.i!ihed  for  the  Society 
for  the  Kncoungemeal  of  Arta,  ManuAiciuroe,  luid  Commeroe :  Bell  and 

TJaldy.     JHilT. 

Okk  of  tho  ploafiant  featoros  of 'tho  UoiTorsal  Exhibitloas  of  h.\a  yenra  bas 
b«en  tho  attempt  niado  in  Tarions  oountries  to  ptncuro  fur  tb*>  pr<*ducer  a  aight 
of  the  cnllectnl  iiuitartols,  unploment*,  and  prodn<!t»of  industry.  Wlutt  is  more, 
he  has  boou  invited,  after  eouiuff,  to  (oU  of  whiU  hu  hiu  i-eon,  and  U<^>  ban  eltovm 
himself  fuUy  ftbl«  to  do  «n.  lioaoe,  after  our  owii  Kxliibidon  r>i  \»v.-,  tho 
Tulumes  of  iv^jurla  publiahoiT  in  thu  naino  of  Iho  dulvgu.li:))  of  t'au  Potii;  oud 
I^ODM  vorkiii>;  inttii ;  b>.-nco  oov,  in  turn,  tho  tliick  and  r<try  choap  viiluiuo 
(oTer  lOO  ]U4;tM  fur  it.  Oh)  abovo  rclbrrod  to.  caiii>i»tiu^  of — let  *'  BeporU  by 
ArtitiaiiN  \xvu\  lnunton,  HhefBold,  C'ovuitrv,  Itraiitoril,  Xi!wi:a.'>tle*undi:-r-ljyu(>, 
fto. ;"  ^nd.  "  Itvporta  by  Artinoa  from  Duioiushuni,"  with  an  "lulroduutory 
Bopojt"  to  th«  Utiitr  by  M,r.  W.  C  Aitkeu,  Iliriuiii};bnni.  Thu  conlfUiU  of  tho 
VMumo  aro  indoeil  r^ry  unoigtuU.  and  it  ia  uafortanate  ihnt  it  opens  vritb 
perhaps  th*  mixit  tluby  nod  mipnritniiil  r«<port  iti  Uio  whitln  onll^Itmi ;  ono  dia- 
ngunNJ,  TiiftrcoTor,  by  a  coareooosHof  dotail  from  which  ail  the  othnrg  aro  wholly 
fto8 — whieh  in!i;ht  haro  been  niniltM  Trrilbmil  tho  aUghtvxt  dctiimcnt  to  ihi 
■vatun — and  which  rati  only  H«i-rn  to  dis^itst  tnuny  readers  nt  tlu  ontwt.  and  to 

givo  a  very  (slae  idw  of  thufo^jlinR^  and  lanj^n^rfl  of  wlucatod  T;vi5li»>i  —     ' : 

mcu.  A  ff<'»'d  many  rvpujlu.  on  th**  olhor  liand,  am  vorj'  di^,  thin,  an 
bat  the  bulk  ara  thouitbtful  and  gaainHiAkinjr,  nnd  luvoral  rue  in  rmio  -  < ~,s  -> 
to  rool  oxooC^nci?.  Anioiif,-  th« aiithorn'  nani(>.t  tnuy  l>o obwrr^l  tho^o of  w^vrral 
mou  well  kfiOWH  to  liui  [ni'-lic  tiin-UKU  their  ronneotion  M-illi  poUliciil  t'^ro- 
monts.  as  Mr.  l.aomft.  Mr.  Ocorgo  TTor^lt,  Mr.  fonuolly,  Mr.  T[onniin;i  .Iiiiif:, 
Mr.  Coiitu^by ;  and  th(*9Q  wilt  be  found  by  no  moane  thi>  least  practical,  vhilaS 
at  Ihn  iinmo  ti'ma  nuioR;;  th<^  fr<'<^I'  fntm  hittcmcsR  and  mnt. 

lu  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  two  which  riao  7»re-«minent  above  tho  others 
am  thoae  ol'  Ur.  Connolly  and  Mr.  ronin»«by.  Any  pruri'3a''d  Trriter  mi^ht 
w»U  PiiTy  tho  fonnCT  hw  t^uick  observation,  liis  virid  powtr  of  pxpressioii,  his 
native  hitniniir  and  palhon;  as  wV-n  he  ileacnbea  the  w&^ 'lis  which  convoyol 
him  and  hU  party  Irom  tho  I'aris  railway  torminus  to  their  lodgings  in  the 
Avenue  irupp  -.— 

"  Oiir  modi!  at  i-onrayaDoe,  nllhon^h  inelegant,  was  very  romrottaU^.  and  tho  boncg 
(]ii!'!t,ibiuibU-I<X'\ln'  animoln-  'Jlii-y  Kppr'wd  Vt  uiK!<.-Mtand  Iho  Frr^rli  luigoasA 
«pi>k"ti  to  Oi''^-.  bv  our  coiifhiriin  mnA  ImtliT  llian  wool  of  us  who  were  tiding  oa  lEe 
wagi^n.  anil  lo  kiwiw  ilwt  with  all  liis  noiso  -mwI  ft^^tir^  bo  bjd  no  desiro  to  fcnrt 
theni,  or  tliut  th'.'y  ■hould  Irirui  Ihcnuelrn)  1)y  going  lluL" 
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Or  detoibos  tbv  "  EugUfiti  coQVio-liouM  "— 

"  Ko|it  1>y  a  FrvnchTtiui  nod  hi*  wifo,  who  caniwd  on  n  tiiLUm«r7  bosinea  in  ricca- 
dilly,  vh«i-v,  I  jireiunw,  tfafljr  laqutred  tha  ait  of  Engluh  roolcvry :  nod  hcrr  it  wu 
^mcturil  in  nil  its  nAked  simplicity— with  b  giu-ttove  nol  iarf^vt  th«i  n  Dnt^^li  tlock." 

Or  obwrveii,  in  rufcreiice  to  the  labour-mviog  madunery  id  tlie  Kreuch  biiiU- 
ing  tntles: — 

"  While  Ion  Icing  nt  thow  macliino,  the  idoK  ittiiicV  mc  that  (f  tli<n«  wrre  not  to  masy 
Ituhineti  in  till)  world,  Kiigliuid  would  hiive  to  oac  her  liibuur  more  rconoaiiotUy.** 

(>r  iiidkatee,  trith  one  iiiitnitablo  toucli,  tho  less  "  hoi-sh  Ime  of  ileniArcatioQ 
between  class  i^nd  iluMt "  in  I'liria  than  in  Londoii  :^ 

"  Ini>ido  xht:  wilIIh  o(  11  fc-mt^d  i-diBtT  in  I'laia  the  fioorcut  mnn  f«rlti  <m  (/£«  Aa/  alrmi/f 
jMutAtkr  mnjfrH*  uf  Iht  gttnt,  wlnnj  tiU  iliiitiTK-tiona  uf  rank  «iid  nchM  t'COM'.     Kt 
bveiile  a  duko,  it  ha  likeRt  ho  woTihi^x  (tpd  f^vm  the  kiido  lfl\-«l." 

Mr.  * 'oiiitigsby'fl  "Sppiial  lUiport  on  the  (-'onditions and  irabitu of  tlm  Frenc 
AVorkiiig  t'luses,"  baaed,  ha  telia  us,  "  upoiiauoxjierieucouf  I-'ronch  life  guiMi 
ihiriitg  n  year's  re«i<]enco  in  difliaront  pftrtfi  of  Pans  and  it»  anhiirbs,  atKla  r«i 
gbovt»tAyd  iu  «STcml  impoHiuit  provincial  toniis,"  is  nimply  the  boot  thine  5 
wrilfjMi  by  an  KugU^hman  oit  the  subject,  and  as  good  aa  it  probably  ootud 
under  tho  cii-cunmtuuwH  of  so  luaitcd  a  stay.  It  cootainit  a  few  earoseov 
Bvvvml  di>]iutJiU«  coucliuiioiia,  but  \k  Dev«rtlielBaa,  On.  Ibe  vbole,  fair,  ebc 
and  judiiioiu  throughout,  and  mcb  nc  f<av  can  road  vithout  profit,  and 
vho  kuaw  iii)\'t.hitig  of  tfan  imbjiT-t,  vitliout  admiration  of  H»  g«noral  coi 
neia  and  trtithfiiln»»,  Almost  any  pa^  of  it  would  bcai-  extracting,  hut  rho 
following  (Kligblly-nbriiigi'd)  ]iaMU(^i  may  bo  »«loct«d  a»  pnwvnting  with  ririd 
reality  one  of  thoao  con^'tanllf-rectirrinE  riirsos  of  the  Krench  military  ayiftain, 
which  an  I-Ingli»bnian  iindu  it  «»  iliniciiU  U>  cuiicoive : — 

"  'I'ha  roiuiff  Preach  woriraion  is  liahla  to  thr  roncrription,  iind  words  cannot  contvy 
to  Kiiglitfimaii  a  ■unw  of  the  hi'ai  y  iiunlt<u  of  thi*  liabiiitf .  Oiil-c  a  vmr  tb*  drawing 
tiikcs  pUci?,  H'li«n  «U  tho  vmn  wha  nrc  (ircir  trightwn  yeara  old,  who  have  not  draw 
niuat  prccunt  tht^mHi-lvi'^  at  llio  office  of  the  mnyur,  or  aump  other  ptoperlT^anpoint 
ollicift],  thnt  thi  ir  IJlicrly  fur  Ihi-  un'.  hcvIth  yriirii  mnv  \u'.  dtJib  ignite  I  y  '  nifli'd?  I'u 
a  w?rl  wlii''h  will  tn>ik«  lliu  ti':in*acttua  iilhin  o  Hnghxli  iiiocliaiiic*.  Th«  Kens  at  ~ 
of  xiin-v  Hiiiiual  drawings  in  p&inful  in  tho  cxtrauiD.  Hothem  and  sveethearta 
roimd  the  doors  of  tin  biii-rim.  ixTirginj:  llmir  htiods  iin<l  wpopinii;,  as  now  anil 
Kiiiie>  young  rullovr  atijin  <>iit  with  h  blank  lnok  ni\  his  fiu-i-,  wliirh  >how«  that  h^*^ 
drawn  tt  lyw  number;  wiiilp,  a  little  fnriher  ofl^  nnsioiU'lrH^kin^'  K^oaji^of  nn-n.  wl 
are  no  \en  intc^rcEtMl  m  tho  fiilc  vt  th«  lads  within,  itand  imokin^  and  chiilting  ti>^«tha 
gloomily.  The  liphnriour  of  th<'i  unfortttnatc  vonlh.*  thi'inM'lv^^  who  havo  [;i>t 
numbvis  i«  jimt  what  nitty  be  (.'Aiicclcd  in  men  ul  tbuir  ni^  und  nation.  'ITtt^y  ,_ 
their  evil  forttino  brRVfly-  Mime,  indeod,  look  forward  with  khI  jileaitim  to  b  lift  1 
advenlurt?,  while  ot]K>r«— ^hu  v-n  in  tho  [dooe  of  i>Hp>.-r  th^jy  hold  in  their  hand 
dcath-wnrnint  uf  nil  their  hopes  itnd  exiMCtation^— hidd  Ihcir  griivT beneath  a  forced 
luuuly  nuiilc,  and  accept  thiir  futf  without  a  ninrmui'.  When  Ihe  day  of  jmrting  conia 
tha  young  ron«rri|itj>i  ti>i">p  nn'ny  in  n  ltuwiI  nniiind  thrar  4i?rgeiint ;  their  friends  foUoi^ 
tlicin  t)u-uii;;h  t)ii>  nvi^liliourhu^'d.  fhukinit  hands  and  <,^irai-inK.  and  auidit;  shouts  tiitd 
weeitinfT,  aon^,  wiiticianiH,  and  Bwooninc  wom^n,  the  gallant  defenders  of  Fmaro  luke 
their  fcn>wcli  of  home.  They  go  tollic  north  and  thoaouth— to  CJodun-China, , 
and  '  clmiwlit-n).'  " 

If  Mr.  Connolly's  and  Mr.  C'ooiugsby's  reports  havQ  alon«  booa  quoted  . .  _ 
in  the abore extract*,  it  is  not  by  any  means  becaiue  many  of  the  other  ropor^ 
would  uot  wvU  beat'  oxtrautijig  from.     And  ulthough,  indued,  the  volume  mk] 
the  whole  i>t  oppieauTely  big — considei-cd  e«pt:-cialiY  with  ref«r«Dt-e  to  its  repeti-l 
tioua  and  ito  iuiomploteiiuea — y tt  a  wlectiou  from  tt  would  form  a  really  intci 
astingwork.  givintj:  uneguiTOcal  prool  of  tho  power»  of  obsiTV'iitton,  reooc 
and  (K'licripiion  of  llnglndi  artiaauH.    Thu  want  of  aditing  in  the  preet^nt  volume 
in  indt^d  really  paiiifiil :  to  ijuote  one  iitatjincu  "nly,  iin  unfoi'tuiiate  joiner  is 
allowed  to  .-itumblo  into  the  ixIniordiiiaiT  blunder  of  cnnfoundiae  the   I'odo 
Najpoli^un  with  a  collection  of  lawK  regii^nUnK  the  Iniilding  tiWo.      It  Was 
unkintl  enoiigh  to  himself  uot  to  have  wm-ned  nim  of  hia  error  Wore  ROnding 
tho  pngi.'  to  pretnt ;  it  ts  etiU  luore  uukisd  to  bis  fdlowH  not  to  bare  winxed  tbom. 
of  it  by  A  DOt«. 


^- 
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"OF  CHRIST  ALONE  WITHOUT  SIN.' 


1* 


A  REPLT  TO  PROFESSOR  TYSriAI.!.. 


pROFFSSOR  TTNtl^U,L,  in  !iis  remarln  upon  the  Bamplon 
•*■  Lectures  of  186-5  in  the  Foffin'fffttli/  Rmeir,  confin&d  liiinsolf 
jfonorally  to  a  ground  of  science — a  ground  upon  whicli  lio  justly  fflt 
himself  strong,  and  in  conneclion  with  which  ho  hus  won  ao  high  a 
luimc :  though  I  should  bo  disputed  to  draw  a  broml  distinction  bo- 
twocn  the  most  intimate,  subtle,  and  even  imaginative  inuight  into 
the  facta  of  science  and — what  the  Professor  uppeare  to  chiiui — an 
cxcluaivo  right  to  the  inferences,  whether  physical  or  metaphysical, 
from  thcm.t  Upon  one  occasion,  howcTcr,  tho  Professor  enters  upon 
special  theological  ground,  and  objects  to  mimculoua  evidenco  aA 
applying  lu  the  doctrine  of  our  Ijurd's  Binleasnew : — 

"Mr.  MoKloy  dGmaDds  ti  tnirnclo  &a  a  cortifloAte  of  character.    He  will 
accept  no  other  evidence  of  tho  porfoet  goodness  of  Christ.     *  No  outWArd 


•  'JTho  XVtfa  Articla. 

t  "  Thc-y  liAve  no  monopoly  by  rirtUft  of  tlieir  apecisi  Icnowlcdge  of  tho  elentenla  of 
tlic  qucftion/'—CM^ffiivi,  Fob.  16.  "  Dniloubtodly,"  Buya  Mr.  Fowler,  "ws  own  Uui 
woQd«rf(il  diiooroHee  which  ha^e  distiDffuiiih«d  our  a)^^  to  tbo  excrviw  of  tlio  greatest 
houltiiw  (if  oar  natnm  t>v  mon  who  fawn  b«oa  singnlarly  pntlowod;  ud  iii  ilBJiilj  no 
87«(ktrr  gift  WM  «rv«r  bi>«taw«d  upon  mankind  thHn  the  gmnt  of  larJi  pow«rs  to  theaa 
in«ii.  Diit  gniDting  all  thu  to  Oio  ^>lllt^Rt  extent,  wo  cannot  Ihencu  coadtido  Ihat  we 
OTii  to  accept  ftom  them  taan  tliaa  Ihcy  profeaa  to  teach,  and  to  lake  their  aalhority  u 
Hnal  on  maitcnf  about  which  thoir  meaiu  of  knowledgo  uo  not  pT«atar  than  cur  own." 
"  It  iM  natonil  oDoogh,"  saja  a  wriUir  in  tbv  Spettafor,  •*  that  tho  oridooiM  «t  uutaelM  b 
heM  inaulILcifnt  by  thoMwbo  nml  nothing  of  spiritual  n»sOD  In  th«m;  luSiciGOt  b]r 
Iho!!.-  who  Rnd  in  tli«ni  tho  faighent  appeal  to  «piriln)il  ifiawon." 
vor,.  Vll.  1  I 
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life  or  conduct,'  he  says,  •  however  irrcproftchabic,  coiilil  prove  his  perfect 
Rinle^raess,  becauftn  f!:oo(I&caB  ilcpcnils  upon  tho  iDwrtrd  motive,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  inward  motive  in  not  proved  by  the  ontward  act.'     Bat  sore 
the  miradi)  is  stn  outward  tu:t,  and  to  pass  Ironi  it  to  the  inner  motive  ini' 
poftes  a  greater  strain  upon  logic  than  that  involved  in  our  ordinary-  motho' 
of  Mtimating  nit>n.    There  is  at  leaiit  moral  congmity  between  the  oat 
f;oodo««9  and  the  inner  life,  but  there  is  no  such  eongmity  between  1 
miracle  and  the  life  within.     The  test  of  moral  goodness  laid  down  by  Mr^j 
Moxley  is  not  the  tent  of  John,  who  tuiyD,  '  He  that  doeth  HghteonsneM  i 
righleons ; '  nor  is  it  tho  tc»t  of  .TenuA,  *  Hy  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  ; 
d(i  niOD  gather  ({mpei*  oi  thorns  or  figH  of  thiiitle»'?'     Hut  it  is  the  test  of 
another :  '  U  thou  b«  the  8on  of  Ood,  commaDd  that  them  stones  he 

bread,' 

"  Aecaptin){  Mr.  Moz-ley'ii  tust,  il  is  evident  that,  in  the  denioustration 
moral  goodnvsei,  the  fiumdiy  of  the  mirneuluuK  cooies  into  play.  Had  Chrittr 
for  example,  limited  hiiueelf  to  Uit-  conversion  of  wutvi'  into  wine.  He  would 
have  fallen  xhort  of  the  performuuc*  of  JaonoK  and  Jumhrei,  for  it  is  fc 
smnllcr  thing  to  convert  one  liquid  into  another  than  to  convert  a  dead 
into  a  living  serpent.  But  Junncs  and  JamhreB,  we  arc  informed,  wore  not 
good.  Hence,  if  Air.  Motley's  teEt  he  a  good  one,  a  point  must  vxiat  on 
the  one  isldo  of  which  miracalous  power  deniouiitratea  goodness,  while  on 
the  other  side  it  doos  not.  How  is  this  '  point  of  contrary  flexure*  to  be 
determini^d  ?  It  mu&t  he  somewhere  between  the  magicians  and  Momcs  ; 
for  u-ithin  thiu  space  tho  power  passed  from  the  diabolical  to  the  Divine. 
Bat  how  to  ■m.aka  the  passage — how,  out  of  s  purely  •innmitaUve  difference 
hi  the  visible  manif(.'station  of  power,  wo  arc  to  infer  a  total  inversion  of 

quality — it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eco Let  as  not  play  fast  and 

kiOBO  with  the  miniculoiis ;  cither  it  is  a  demonstration  of  goodncse  in  oU 
cases  or  in  none." 

The  question  of  cvidonpc  hern  discnsfted  is  ono  wliich,  from 
peculiar  naluro  of  the  subjcct-mnttor  of  it,  T  ai>proach  witli 
reluctance.    An,  however,  only  a  bnrp  Tofer<mce  to  the  Buhjcct 
mode  in  the  lecture,  itnd  ua  the  whole  qiieatton  ol'  miraculotis  e^*i- 
dence,  an  applying  to  it,  is  so  orronf^usly  stAtctl  by  Profcnsor  TyndaU] 
I  will  take  this  opportiinity  of  ^ing'  .tomewhat  fnrthcr  into  the  8 
mcnt  of  the  lecture,  though  nt  the  coat  of  treading  upon  ground 
where  CJbristidii  reverence  is  properly  Beti-sitive- 

Profcssor  Tyndall,  then,  here  asKumes  that  if  miracles  net  nt  all  as 
evidence  of  Christ's  KinlessneHs,  they  cnn  only  do  so  by  reason  of  tlie 
greater  quantity  of  the  miruculouM  in  our  Tjorrl's  case.  And  uikiii 
that  assiunptiou  he  may  well  nsk,  What  is  the  quantity  which  dccidett 
rinlrfi'snoss  ?  Some  men  who  had  a  owtaln  amount  of  this  power 
wore  bad  men.  "How  is  this  point  of  contrary  flexm-e  to  be  dctvr- 
nttnctj  ?  How  out  of  11  purely  quuntitalive  iliiFei-enee  arc  we  to  infer 
a  total  inveTiion  of  quality?"  But  to  make  this  assumption  is  to 
overlook  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  miracle  a«  evidence,  A  niiruc]e>. 
rogorilcd  in  iu  cvidt-ntial  funt^tion,  i>«  only  u  ifuaruntee  to  an  aaser- 
tion.  It  depends,  thorefore,  on  what  I  he  ait»erliou  is,  vluit  that  is 
which  the  raiMcle  pixrefi.     Nolwdy  Wforc  Chrifet  asserted  liimeelf  to 
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bo  without  sin.  No  miraciiloiu  potrerft,  tbcKfurc,  wliicU  were 
cxertwi  befon-  ChriRt  wmW  Iw  aiiy  cvideuce  of  the  BiulewnesR  of 
thosu  wbo  Hxertwl  tbeaii.  Xo  miruclc  of  itaelf  proves  iinytbiiig;  no 
tjuniitity  of  tlie  minimiloiiH  proves  anything' ;  there  must  bo  «n  luwr- 
tioii  iiuiile  before  there  can  be  Muytliintj  for  the  niiniclo  to  verify  or 
gttunintee.  Between  a  iiiii-Hek!  niid  u  concIiKton  from  it  thero  is  aii 
itn]>artjiiit  intervening  term — viz.,  tin  nssorted  doctrino  or  fact. 

Professor  TyiHlnll  says :  "  Them  ih  at  l«int  nmnil  eon^iiily  betwei'ii 
ihc  outward  gooclnejw  and  the  hitier  life."  Tliere  is.  We  can  plaee 
before  ourselves  in  imo^niition  a  certain  onlwnrd  chamcter  between 
wKleh  and  iheatippnsition  t\i  inwnrd  sinleiisnew,  assuming  the  latter 
ro  be  rpveolnd  to  ns,  there  would  Ih'  no  (lisagreemeiit.  Hut  between 
one  of  these  being  oompatible  •with  (lie  other,  supponin^  the  latter  to 
be  Itnown  and  revealed  to  us,  ajid  caie  of  these  being  snfBeient  evidence 
or  proof  of  the  other,  there  is  a  vast,  an  immeasurable  interval. 
Take,  for  example,  our  Irf>rd'fi  denuneiatoiy  language  against  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  To  \\\<vse.  who  admit,  upin  Ihc  evidence  which 
is  laid  before  tliem,  our  J/ird's  sinleKsneRH,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
iliscord  between  such  language  and  mieh  sinlessness ;  bat  common 
reanon  tells  ns  that  had  we  to  judge  of  such  language  without  the 
assumption  of  our  Lord's  sinless  character,  wc  eould  not  tell  but  that 
iome  element  of  imperfection,  some  shade  of  prejudice,  some  pu- 
sionate  excesa,  might  enter  into  such  con»ore« — such  taint  of  mortal 
frailty  as  has  entere<l  into  the  speeches  nnd  judgments  of  the  bort 
jind  most  jjiire-minded  human  reformer.*!.  The  majesty,  ihe  Integrity, 
ihc  holiness  of  our  Loi-d's  chnraoter  is  indeed  conspicuous  and  obvious- 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  but  when  wc  nttr-ibuto  absolute  sinless- 
ness  to  Him,  it  is  plain  tliat  by  the  laws  of  reason  w©  must  be  going 
upon  Mjme  further  oridence  than  that  which  is  contained  in  His  out- 
wnrtl  life  and  deiwrtment. 

The  statement  in  the  lecture  that  "  we  accept  our  LoixI's  perfeol 
gttoduess  upon  the  same  evidence  ujion  which  we  admit  the  rest  of 
Ilis  sapermititral  character,"  assumes,  indeed,  that  sinleesness  it  u 
supernatural  characteristic :  nor.  when  wc  examine  what  we  mean 
by  supemiitural,  can  wc  avoid  giving  this  designation  to  it.  liVe 
do  not,  indeed,  assert  it  %o  be  a  Ditiiif  oliaracteristtc,  or  that  il 
uoccssitatcs  a  Divine  nature  in  the  powsewor ;  for  Christlansi  hold 
a  past  or  ])nradisal,  and  n  future  or  hoavi-nly  perfection  of  the  oimple 
man ;  and  two  very  opposite  s«h<ads  have  inserted  even  in  this 
intermediate  state  of  thitigs,  and  in  thu  actual  existing  condition  v\' 
human  nature,  a  .sinless  mert>  hmnauity :  tweiniuns,  that  of  u  simply 
human  Christ;  a  IComan  school,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Ijut 
though  not  necessarily  a  Divine,  it  in  a  snjH>rnutural  characterislic. 
iloth  theM  schools  connect  the  sinK'ssuess  whiuh  Ihev  rcK]>ecttveIy 
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attrtbnto  to  two  human  persouagcfl  with  a  RUjjuTuatural  caiup,  not 
oven  eutcrlaimng  the  idea  of  8ucli  a  churouteristic  boing  a  eimply 
ntitural  fact,  or  imaginuig  the  puijsihility  of  mere  huiuau  nature,  or 
the  human  nature  of  experience,  proctucing  it.  The  Racoviau  Cate* 
chism  asks  the  question, — "Was,  then,  tlif  Lord  Jceus  b  mere  or 
common  nianP"  and  answers,  "By  no  means ;"  by  reosou  of  "his 
fiuperiiatural  conception,  his  resurrcctlou,  his  being  uanctifiod  by  the 
Father,  and  separated  from  iiU  other  men,  being  dtstinguished  by 
perfect  holiness,*'  &c.  All  divines  treat  onr  iKtrd'a  alnleasness  as 
part  of  His  supernatural  chnracter. 

What,  indeed,  do  wo  mean  by  Bupernatiiral  or  miraculous?  Wc 
mean  that  which  contradicts  universal  experience.  But  is  the  field 
of  experience  confined  to  material  nature  t  Does  It  not  include  just 
as  trulv,  and  just  as  strictly,  the  moral  nature  of  man,  the  region  of 
his  mind,  his  wiU,  his  conscience,  his  moral  foelinp^,  hia  moral  acttim  'r 
Undoubtedly  it  docs.  But  what  does  universal  cxpericnco  oiwert 
with  ivspcct  to  this  moral  nature,  hut  that  it  never  as  a  matter 
of  fact  does  produce  a  perfect  moral  condition  of  the  man ;  that  it 
never  produces  ony  other  state  oi'  the  moral  being,  but  that  in  which, 
together  Tith  whatever  good  ho  miiy  be  conscious  of,  he  Is  nlso 
conscious  of  evil,— evil  which  he  has  done,  and  e\Tl  which  cxistA  in 
his  motives  and  apringaof  action  P  Wo  only  know  man  as  such  a 
being.  Different  accounts  and  rationales  are  given  of  this  faot  by 
different  religions  imd  ditTerent  philosophies,  ancient  and  modem. 
Tho  doctrine  of  original  sin  Is  the  Scriptural  account  of  this  fact : 
Mouichieanism  is  another  account  of  it;  ilegeliauism  is  another.  But 
apart  from  any  riiliouales  of  this  fact,  whether  false  ones  or  the  true 
one,  we  are  now  concerned  simply  and  solely  with  the  fact  iteelf.  tTsing 
the  tomi  /ntr,  in  this  moral  sphere,  in  the  same  !5ense  iu  which  we  use 
it  in  the  physical — ^^z.,  as  uniform  and  constant  fact^-ain  is  the  fate 
of  human  nature,  rcganled  as  a  tield  of  experience.  The  presence  of 
it  in  the  individual  is  as  much  the  law  of  human  nature  as  gra^'ita- 
tion  is  the  law  of  matter.  Tliat  is  to  say,  it  is  always  found  there 
as  a  fact.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  perceived  by  the  individual  in 
himself  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  his  conscience,  but  of  its 
existence  in  him  there  is  no  doubt;  the  absence  of  the  perception,  if 
it  is  absent,  only  indicates  the  firmer  root  of  the  disorder,  although 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  single  human  being,  however  savage 
and  rude  his  condition,  is  without  some  consciousness  of  it. 

Again,  no  thcoreticaldiiference  in  the  mode  of  describing  sin,  whether 
as  positive,  or  as  a  negation  and  privation  of  good ;  no  ditference  even 
in  tho  moral  estimate  of  sin,  whether  a  lat  itudlnarian  view  of  such 
sin  Of,  is  universal,  which  represents  it  as  a  less  serious  matter,  or 
whether  a  profoundor  or  more  condemnatoiy  view  of  it  is  adopted  % — 
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neither  of  theee  difTerencett  affects  at  all  (he  universal  fact  of  sin. 
The  most  latitudinariau  doctrine  of  n'm  admits  that  ereiy  man  has 
cause  for  moral  regret ;  it  admits  a  ttruggle  in  every  human  heart 
in  which  the  will  hae  often  given  way  to  temptation,  and  taken  the 
worse  side  instead  of  the  better ;  it  tonfefssee  to  an  impediment  to 
goodncM  in  every  man,  which  has  been  yielded  to  wrongly  or  sinfally. 
Bven  the  Pantheistic  Patalist's  view  of  sin  does  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  unlveriwlity  of  sin.  lie  regards  good  and  ovil, 
indeed,  us  at  bottom  homogeneous  fact^,  the  growth  of  one  root,  one 
great  impartial  discharge  from  the  machine  and  workshop  of  the 
universe;  but  tliough  he  explitinn  awuy  sin  :it  the  base,  he  admite 
the  universal  phenomenon  ;  in  spite  of  his  own  explanation,  bo  can* 
not  rid  htmsell'  of  the  ifdise  of  «in,  of  the  inward  confession  of  it,  of 
the  burden  of  self-reproach,  and  the  pains  of  conscience.  The  poet 
of  I'anthcism  makes  it  a  matter  of  charge  against  the  constitntion  of 
the  universe  that  bo  is  subject  to  such  a  galling  yoke : — 

"  Axid  who  miMle  terror,  tnadoMS,  mmc,  tmaorm  .... 
And  wlf-cgotciniiit  bitt«ier  to  drink  than  blood." 

Jut  in  the  very  comphiint  at  the  injustice  of  it  ho  admits  its 
inexomhle  proBHure.  lu  relief  he  ttims  accuser,  and  institute'*  the 
contrast  between  mau  and  nature.  Nature  it  beautiful  and  tender, 
majestic,  sweet,  elevating,  calm,  conRoling;  mau  it  unjust,  grasping, 
cnie],  mean,  proud,  a  byixjcrile  and  an  oppressor.  The  PaiitheiBt 
iitlmitti  all  the  sensiittonntr  all  the  struggle,  all  the  defeat  of  a  sinful 
nature.  He  regards  the  moral  law  a«  n  tyrnnny  iiideHtl.  and  be 
would  wildly  break  through  that  tyranny;  but  he  cannot  help  feel- 
ing himself  condemned  if  he  does  so.  His  theory  of  conscience  is 
inexplicable  :  he  Rces  no  promise  in  it,  no  augury,  no  Eiiiticipation  of 
a  future;  ho  sees  no  meaning  in  it;  it  givta  Kim  no  prospect  and 
no  hope ;  but  he  admits  it  as  a  blind  force  within  him,  and  he 
expresses  that  forcx!  and  its  movcmenta  with  a  .strength  which  is  all 
but  roUgious. 

This  is  so  auro  a  law  of  our  conscience,  indeed,  that  we  uount  upon 
and  expect  a  sense  of  sin  and  monil  imperfi-ction  in  the.verj-  best 
man,  with  tbo  same  absoluu-  certainty  with  which  we  count  ufion 
the  return  of  the  equinoxes,  the  course  of  the  sun  through  the 
todiao,  or  the  altornotions  of  the  tides  ;  wc  expect  from  him  the 
oonsciouitnc**  that  he  has  done  wrong  actions,  ond  thut  be  hiw 
the  clement  of  eWl  clinging  to  his  motives  and  feelings.  Fi-ee  from 
this  condemnatory  consciousness,  we  cannot  conceive  ourMelvcs  to 
be  for  a  moment  without  being  self- condemned  for  it;  to  imagine 
onrsclves  without  it  woidd  bo  to  imagine  ourselves  diilercnl  beings 
from  what  wc  arc ;  to  escape  from  it  is  to  escape  from  the  conscious- 
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I1M8  of  oursdvcfl.  Consider  the  principle  uf  impulse  tii  humnn 
nature,' — how  serviceable,  how  neceasary  it  is  to  produce  any  sterling 
rirtac  in  msn  !  What  nun  is  itiirth  anything'  without  it  V  It  is 
the  root  of  all  action ;  but,  if  bo,  action  is  disordered  at  the  root. 
Tlie  Tcr\'  virtues  of  man  have  some  obliquity  or  excens  in  them,  so 
that  wo  could  not  extract  the  evil  without  _evi8cerating  the  good. 
Whence  it  is  that  in  works  of  fiction  wo  reject  *'too  perfect" 
characters,  knr>winp  that  sueh  portrnilure  is  a  delusion,  and  that 
strong  virtue  taimot  grow  up  in  man  without  some  erroneous  mani- 
fratatioii  of  hia  nature  being  produced  in  the  very  proceas.  Wo 
want  tho  fault,  then,  hr  the  snko  of  tho  virtue ;  vo  need  thi> 
shadow  to  expreM  the  brightness  ;  wc  interpret  perfection  as  a'  binnk. 
And  hence,  again,  the  mlo  of  Scriptorc:  "Be  not  righteous  over 
much  ;  "  which  i«  directed,  of  course,  not  at  real  esactncis  of  conduct, 
but  at  the  molive  which  aometunes  ttimnlotoa  nn  outward  exactne«.H ; 
when  men  make  it  apparent  that  they  really  have  the  idea  that  they 
can  and  will,  by  pursuing  conduct  into  minutisc,  attain  a  perfection 
of  character  to  which  nothing  will  be  wanting.  Consider  again  the 
indomitable  intf^rnttl  wildness  of  the  hunuui  mind,  its  irrepressible 
volatility,  which  U  a  constant  fount  of  moml  disorder ;  when  it  is 
hurried  off  by  a  thought,  fastened  on  by  a  retrospect,  disturbed  at 
a  mere  glance  of  some  catmal  obnoxious  image  that  flits  acroMS  iU 
horizon ;  and  the  involuntary  c\\\  excitation  is  present  before  the 
bett«r  can  prevent  it.  This  wild  nature  is  a  law  of  the  mind,  bogauso 
there  is  no  perfect  cure  for  it,  no  discipUn#which  quite  corrects  it. 

It  is  thus  the  very  laM'  of  tho  human  conscience  that  the  better 
a  man  is,  the  more  alive  ho  bccomoa  to  the  fact  of  evil  in  his  actions 
and  motives,  and  a  sense  of  sin  is  part  of  tho  morality  of  human 
natui-o.  llie  verj-  normal  effect  of  goodness  in  the  human  heart 
is  the  revelation  nf  evil.  Can  any  apparent  amount  of  goodness), 
any  phenomenal  sublimity  of  character  that  wo  can  picture  to  our- 
selves, cancel  this  law  ^  Let  un  make  tho  supposition  iif  a  man  exhi- 
biting the  richet^t  and  nioi^t  Ei-pletidid  aMjeiablago  of  virtues,  tho  utmost 
puriti,'  of  life,  larg<-iii>Ks  of  licort,  active  xctd,  love  for  others;  let  uh 
mppose  the  loftiest  hearing,  the  most  calm  and  imposing  wisdom, 
the  most  benevolent  »!rviceM  to  mankind ;  but  let  us  suppose  also 
thiH  man  as»ierling  that  he  was  without  the  sense  of  sin.  How  should 
wc  regard  sucli  a  character — T  moan  im  Himply  human  principles  i* 
Could  wo  imagine  it  for  nn  instant  as  rei4l,  we  could  not  oontomplate 
it  without  consternation.  Such  a  man  would  be  on  enigma,  and  u 
portent  tf)  UH  ;  wholly  unintelligible,  but  not  the  lews  condomne*!  by 
llio  Donacienco  of  humanity ;  a  rebel  ngaiiist  the  first  law  wliioh  is 
stamped  on  human  liearts,  nnd  an  ouloaat  seJf-exconimunicated  fi-om 
tho  society  and  feilowship  of  the  righteous.     I^*t  the  void  within  bo 
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coreretl  by  ever  su  luxuriant  a  gixjwtb  of  outward  virtue,  we  oould 
not  believe  in  the  reHlity  of  nuch  a  man's  goodness;  his  character 
couM  only  Hppul ;  and  the  one  thing  wanting  would  dofltroy  the  most 
majealic  external  moral  fabric.  It  would  be  converted  into  an 
unsabtrtanlial  nhailow  ;  and  the  nobler  the  aMemblnge  of  virtues,  tUo 
more  portentous  would  be  the  illusion  and  deception  of  the  structure. 

It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  is  therv  uot  a  type  of  goodness,  difierent 
from  and  higher  than  any  exhibited  iu  Unman  tiij*tory,  which  is  capable 
of  being  maiufettted  to  human  eyes,  aikI  which  would  of  itself  prove 
8inlc:fflm£8s  ?  But  the  reply  to  such  a  question  is,  that  however  high 
the  type  of  goodnesn  in  the  perGoii  himself,  it  must  still  monifoflt 
itself  to  those  without  by  means  of  such  expressions  and  modes  of 
action  as  would  be  to  the  humitiL  rye  common  to  a.  perfect  and  to  the 
bigifaest  imperfect  goodneop.  JIow,  c.ff.,  could  strong  indignation  be 
the  oTidence  of  its  own  perfection,  when  the  same  esprossion  would 
suit  it  and  also  a  high  imperfection  ?  The  obstruotion  to  the  proof  of 
sintenness  by  outward  life  is  thus  the  essential  invisibility  of  in>^'ttrd 
motives  ;  and  to  this  we  must  add  the  inexorable  law  of  human  good- 
noaa,  in  consequence  of  which  the  higher  the  outward  life  of  any  oae, 
the  more  we  count  upon  the  sense  of  sin  iu  that  person. 

If  exception  is  taken  at  regarding  anything  so  impalpable,  so 
inaecesaible,  so  mysterious  as  right  and  wrong  are  in  their  own 
nature,  as  holding  a  parallel  position  to  physical  fact,  the  reply  is 
that  wc  (ire  not  here  (■onaidering  right  and  wrong  in  their  own 
nature,  but  only  as  fixed  feelings  or  improssionB  of  tho  human 
mind.  However  mystical,  transcendental,  and  beyond  analysis 
right  and  wrong  may  be  in  themselves,  thnt  they  exist  ns  feelings 
and  imprcssiooB  of  tho  human  mind,  and  that  tho  impression  of 
having  done  wrong  is  univorsal  in  the  human  mind,  is  a  plain  and 
jyolpablo  fact.  The  pains  of  comwienee  are  sensible  inward  phe- 
nomena, they  are  Bpreiol  known  feolings,  quite  different  from  any 
other. 

To  return  then  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  if  the  prcaeneo  of 
sin  ta  an  universal  fact  or  law  of  onr  moral  nature,  regarded  as  a  Held 
of  expericnc*^,  it  inovituhly  follows  that  the  ah«iieo  of  it  ia  a  contra- 
diction to  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  miraculous 
or  Mip<>rnatural  fact.  To  bo  without  moral  regrets,  without  sense  of 
shortcoming  ;  for  tho  whole  root  of  inordinalouoM  and  dissatisfaction 
to  bo  extracted  from  the  .soul,  to  bo  an  ideal  to  yourself,  to  poaseas 
that  which  the  more  itbo-i  been  pursued  the  mnro  has  fled  all  homan 
graiip — the  Crown  of  a  Supreme  Highteoua  Self-approval — suppose 
thi»,  and  you  certainly  suppote  a  marvel.  It  is  an  unknown  state  of 
mind,  totally  unlike  experience ;  nn  anomalous  insulation  in  tho  self- 
convicting  conscience  of  humanitv-  That  jKrvading  aubtlo  ingredient 
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of  life — how  are  vre  to  imagine  the  totiJ  clettronce  of  it  out  of  iho 
humaa  interior;  Hhn  reuuvul  of  that  p^rt  of  man's  t>elf,  the  ever- 
accompaaying  shadow,  the  imfavourablt;  reflection   upon   himitelf? 
CSlxut  was  satisfied  with  Ilimeelt'.    That  is.  He  wituetised  to  Himself  | 
that  His  conscience  was  what  no  human  conscience  had  ever  been  ;  that 
is,  He  witnessed  to  a  contradict  ion  to  u  universal  law  of  csLperieuce,  or 
to  a  supernatural  fact.     When  we  realize  under  what  conditions  we  i 
ourselves  and  the  whole  human  race  are  working  out  the  problem  of 
our  moral  being,  and  that  these  conditions  as  uniformly  in  fact  in- 
volve in  our  case  the  consciousness  of  siu  as  the  law  of  any  species  in 
nature  involves  any  characteristic  of  that  species;  when  wc  em- 
brace, in  short,  what  is  the  experiiucutal  character  of  the  moral 
struggle  of  life  iu  any  hummi  being ;  and  then  turn  to  that  fulfilment 
of  Qu  ideal,  thiit  ab^ohite  purity,  that  immunity  of  an  inward  Ufo  firom 
all  mixture  and  alloy, — we  must  see  that  all  that  cstraordiuarinesB,' 
that  gtrangoness  of  type,  that  difficulty  of  rocoption,  attaches  to  the 
tsiulesK  suite  that  attaches  to  a  miracle ;  that  it  has  that  at  first  sight 
unreality,  incrcdibltnesa,  effect  of  astoniehing,  which  the  violation  of 
a  law  of  physical  nature  baa  ;  and  that  it  is  in  short  a  miracle,  only 
u  miracle  of  tho  inucr  world  instead  of  the  outer. 

Christ's  sinlossness  did  not  iudeed  imply  a  Ircodom  from  tho  burden 
of  reeisting  evil,  of  maintaining  u  contest.  But  the  law  of  sin  in 
human  nature  ir  not  the  contest  with  evil,  but  tho  failui-e  more  or  lesa 
under  the  contest.  It  is  thiii  which  con»titutc.i  theaubject  of  that  aolf- 
reproach  under  which  all  human  nature  labours:  the  immunity  from 
this  was  immunity  from  a  law  of  humnn  nature,  a  universal  charac- 
teristic of  it. 

Let  the  test  of  the  historical  imagination,— ^I  mean  the  principle  of 
det^iding  at  once  againnt  the  truth  of  fact*,  if,  when  we  realize  what 
they  are,  we  start  at  the  unlikeneso  to,  the  opposition  to  the  exjieri- 
mcntal  type, — let  this  test,  which  has  been  applied  to  physical  { 
miracles,  be  applied  to  the  sinlessneas  of  Christ,  and  does  it  meet  that 
tcrtt  ?  Is  there  anything  more  certain,  more  sensible,  more  jMilpaMo 
thon  this  univcrfail  fact  of  evil,  this  imperfect  struggle  with  eril  ?  Is 
any  geographical  fact,  any  historical  fact,  more  absolutely  token  for 
graiitetl?  Is  there  anything;  imaginable  wanting  to  the  constancy 
of  experience,  to  the  rigoroufiuess  of  fact  here,  that  out  of  this  vast.J 
mill  of  probation  which  the  world  is,  nil  goodness  come«  forth  mixed  { 
with  the  "  ineradicable  taint"? — that  uo  human  life  is  clear? — that 
if  any  one  s«id  his  was,  we  should  not  for  an  instant  believe  him? 
With  this  ovei'powering  stamp,  then,  of  the  actual,  the  real,  upon  his 
mind,  with  thia  strength  of  assurance  from  the  world  of  fact,  let  any 
one  turn  to  the  thought  of  tho  One  Sinless  Conscience,  that  mar- 
vellous interior  of  One  Man.     Does  not  that  poradiual  inaulatiou  in 
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I'uinnnity,  the  aoction  of  the  heavenly  state  crotismg  with  tho  earthly, 
smlcesneas  co-exUting  with  pain  and  resistance,  challciigo  the  same 
woiider,  tho  eome  aatouiehmcnt,  the  sonio  instinctive  quostious — Is  it 
realP  le  it  poniUeP — ^Uiat  a  physical  iuterruption  of. the  ordi>r  of 
uutum  (I1W8?  Docs  it  not  excite  tho  same  antagonistio  inHtinet  of 
cut^tom,  the  bame  jtir  with  tht-  experimental  toimfaetone  of  truth?  Has 
iho  imu  fact  lees  of  tho  at  Hrst  sight  incrcililiility  than  tho  other  "i  If 
tho  reiiurrcotion  of  Chritit  wot;  \i.\\  idea,  whs  Ihu  ainlessneas  a  fact? 
Tlie  same  uutiputhy  of  wHroaafin  or  rncchaniwd  impreBsion  to  strange, 
inilike,  unknown  typos,  rpjwU  both ;  tho  same  cultivation  of  true 
i«a*ton  retains  both. 

What  I  eaid,  thru,  in  tho  lecture  to  which  Profeaaor  Tyndall 
refers,  was,  that  sinle-ssnesH  being  uii  interna!  imd  supernutural  cha- 
ractcristie  of  ourTx>rd,  of  which  ITis  cHlward  life,  sublime  aa  that 
was,  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  adeqaate  proof,  minute!? 
weroa  guarantee  to  the  trutli  of  tliat  nsscrtionof  ourLord  rc^specling 
Himself,  in  the  snine  way  in  which  thry  were  a  gnarantce  to  the  rest 
of  HiH  Kiipematural  diaracter.  Not  that  miracles  could  prove  such 
lui  assertion  without  other  conditions  co-operating ;  but  that  they  had 
an  evidential  force  willi  those  other  conditions  concurring.  And 
certainly,  whatever  theoretical  difficulties  may  be  raised  with  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  miracles  operate  as  evidence  of  that  of  which 
they  allied  to  be  cvidencv,  practically  s^waltiug,  to  say  that  tho 
whole  of  tho  miraculous  circmnstaiiccii  of  Chrint's  lU'e,  supposed  to  bo 
true,  would  operate  in  no  way  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  His  assertion 
of  [lis  own  sinlessucK,  would  be  to  contradict  the  common  reason  of 
mankind. 

There  ar«  two  corollaries  which  attach  so  naturally  and  un- 
tftToidably  to  this  utittenmnt  of  the  supcniatuniLuoas  of  Christ's  etn- 
)eMne8.>t,  that  they  «1iouUl  nut  be  oniitteil. 

1.  The  rL-]Igiou»  and  philosophical  position  taken  by  the  late  ifr. 
Biiden  Powell  was,  that  the,  denial  of  supernatural  facts  does  not 
inicrfere  with  the  doctrines  or  spiritual  truths  of  Kevelatiou.  Tiut 
hero  is  a  doctrine  or  spiritual  truth,  an  essciitial  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  which  such  a  denial  does  touch  iimnediately. 
The  moral  perfection  of  a  futnro  state  is  no  exception  to  this  present 
order  of  nature  because  it  is  not  inserted  in  it ;  but  if  the  fuot  of  a 
sinless  Person  is  inserted  in  this  order  of  nature,  it  is  an  exception  to 
it.  or  BUpenialuraJ,  and  is  thcrofoifj  f-hut  out  by  ilr.  IJaden  Powell's 
barrier. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  the  notion  of  many- — 'indeed,  I  may  call  it  a 
tcudtncy  of  thought  in  the  prcfccut  daV' — to  accept  the  (jiotijwl  moral 
portrait  of  Christ,  omitting  Ifis  supcraotural  charaetcr.  Such  a 
ground  must  bo  distinguished   from   tho   liberty   which  Christian 
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writan  claim  to  portraj  our  Lord's  humanity,  oa  for  the  time  con- 
templated apart  from  His  divinity.  The  extent  to  which  this  may  be 
done,  the  Incarnation  heing  a  complex  doctrine,  made  up  of  two 
great  trutha,  is  what  may  he  called  an  adminietratiTe  question  in 
theology,  not  capable  of  any  rigid  definition.  The  notion,  however, 
to  which  I  am  referring  is,  that  the  Gk>spel  moral  portr^t  of  Cfariet 
can  be  fully  and  completely  preserved,  although  permanently  sepa- 
rated from  Hia  supernatural  character.* 

What  I  observe,  then,  is  that  upon  this  basis  of  omission  of  the 
siq)ematuTal  the  sinless  character  of  our  Lord  must  be  omitted,  a« 
well  as  the  physical  supernatural  attaching  to  Him.  A  person  might 
at  first  sight  suppose  that  this  basis  of  omission  would  only  apply  to 
the  body  of  outward  miracles  which  glorified  His  birth  and  death, 
and  accompanied  His  ministry  ;  but,  upon  reflection,  he  must  see  that 
upon  this  basis  he  must  uleo  omit  another  asserted  characteristic  of 
Christ.  For  what  are  the  contents  of  the  supernatural  P  Do  the 
physical  miracles,  do  theee  and  the  mediatorial  and  atoning  office  of 
Christ  together  constitute  the  whole  of  the  supernatural  f  No  :  the 
sinlessness  is  supernatural.  Upon  the  basis,  then,  of  the  omission  of 
the  supernatural,  the  sinlessness  must  be  omitted. 

But  does  the  omisaion  of  the  sinlesBnesB  make  no  difference  in  the 
moral  portrait  of  our  liord  ?  That  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
Consider,  the  moral  character  of  Christ  was  not  a  mere  exhibition  or 
proceasiou  of  actions ;  it  was  not  a  mere  succession  of  abstract 
virtues;  it  was  not  a  mere  external  fabric  of  virtue.  There  was 
behind  all  this  manifestation  of  action  a  Person.  What  was  the 
moral  condition  of  that  Person  ?  It  must  make  a  diiference ;  it  must 
make  a  fundamental  difierenoe  in  the  moral  x>eri:rait  which  we  have 
in  our  minds  of  the  Person,  whether  He  waa  with  or  without  the 
consciousness  of  sin. 

This  is  no  metaphysical  distinction,  it  must  be  seen ;  no  difference 
which  con  be  set  aside  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  unintelligible 
dogma ;  it  is  the  difference  of  a  plain  and  palpable  matter  of  fact. 
As  I  have  said,  whatever  be  the  impenetrableness  of  the  distinction 
of  right  and  wrong  in  itself,  the  feelings,  the  impressions,  the  con- 
scioxisness  in  human  nature  with  regard  to  it  are  the  most  sensible 
facts  possible  ;  they  are  actual  mental  sensations ;  everybody  knows 
what  they  are;  all  the  motions  and  workings  of  these  feelings  are 
known ;  they  are  assumed  in  all  conversation,  in  all  history  and 
biography.  The  alternative  here,  then,  is  between  there  having  been 
the  absence  in  that  Person  of  a  senaible  known  consciousness,  such  as 

*  The  author  of  "  Euce  Homo  "  avows  his  belief  io  the  Eup«niatural  character  and 
acta  of  Chriat ;  and  this  arowal  forma  tho  basis  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  and  the  Guardiau 
reriever'a  estimate  of  that  remarkable,  though  in  some  important  reopocta  dubious,  book. 
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weall  understand  to  our  coat,  or  tlie  praacnceof  it  in  Him — no  specu- 
lativo  diflerenco.  Tho  altf-rnativo  Ii<?B  between  a  sinlew  goodaeag ; 
or — if  tho  aialeasncss  i&  oniitlcHl — a.  mixed  aud  idliiycd  goodnoGR,  tbo 
j^oodnees  nf  human  experionoe.  What,  la  the  universnl  |iortrait  of 
man  giMxl  with  iho  ffiKxint*.*  of  rxp4*rioiiw  ?  Thin  is  his  portrait : 
a  man  who  has  raoral  ref^nttn,  who  hlamra  hiiiisolf,  who  doc^  not  rise 
up  to  his  own  ideal,  who  did  somethinK"  vcKtmtlaT,  this  hour,  whinh 
toll  short  of  a  .Mandurd  within  him,  who  w  not  satisfied  with  hiiiiHuIl', 
Wq-s  Christ — tho  iirgnmrnt  comppis  mo  to  a»k  the  quMtion — siich  a 
man  ?  UnlMS  unlounefta  is  attrihtited  to  Ilim,  the  nnlr  alternative, 
the  only  ]>fluihlc  nltcmati\-r,  ir  that  lie  wba.  Of  all  goodnest  which 
iHnot  exceptional,  of  all  the  goodnewi  of  r-xperience,  thi«  unfavourahle 
oonsciousnesfl  is  the  uniform,  the  infallible,  the  inexorable  law  ;  its 
attendance  is  ai  certain  as  the  mo«t  certain  ph)'«ical  conjunolion  in 
nature ;  it  io  as  certain  a:«  the  succession  of  the  Hetuons,  aft  Iho  law  of 
lil«  and  dentil,  att  the  reproduction  of  animal  and  regetable  types; 
and  We  nhould  nn  »oon  expect  the  earth  to  roll  back  upt')n  it«  axis  as 
look  for  a  contradiction  to  thi8  law  in  any  human  being.  TTpon  the 
principle,  therefore,  of  omission  of  the  8ui>einalural  characteristics  of 
Christ,  it  ibilows  incTitably  not  only  that  He  censes  to  be  God,  not 
only  that  Ho  ceases  to  he  mediator  between  man  and  God,  not  only 
that  He  bccomee  only  man,  but  that.  lie  becomes  sinful  man.  i>\a. 
must  enter  with  the  withdrawal  of  sinleunew,  and  sinlessness  must 
be  withdrawn  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  sopeniatural.  iJut  this  ia 
a  fundamental  subversion  of  tho  moral  portrait. 

For — imd  it  is  nrcc^MU^'  to  state  this  distinclly,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  HuportluouB  thin^  lo  Btate,  though  it  is  a  truism — there  is  no 
medium  betw«;n  "  no  sin  "  in  a  man  and  sin.  Wo  are  apt  to  look 
upon  the  outsido  of  j-oodness  and  to  forget  tho  inside,  tho  human 
interior  out  of  M-hich  it  iM-oeeed*,  and  the  conditions  which  accom- 
ponifd  it  in  tlio  actual  inward  person  himself.  .Soanpposoa  generous 
or  a  condescending  unbeliever  drawing,  as  KouMOan  and  Rovorai  have 
done,  a  portrait  of  Christ,  and  describing  His  course  here;  how  it 
ivas  characterixod  by  consummate  benuvolence,  patience,  moral  tli^ 
nitr,  &c.  "Would  he  attribute  to  Christ  a  sinless  character  lvecnu*c 
ho  thus  desoriliefl  Him  h  No.  Yet  neither  on  the  oiher  band  would 
he  contemplate  Him  as  having  moral  ovil.  Ho  would  stop  nhort  at 
the  outside  of  his  picture.  Wliat  he  has  in  his  mind  is  a  personifica- 
tion, art  iissemblagp  of  varioux  virtues,  q  spectaele,  a  superficies. 
Hut  was  not  the  centre  of  that  whole  outward  erection  of  virtue  a 
real  Person  ?  And  was  there  not  a  real  interior  of  that  Person  P 
There  was;  and  we  know  with  certainty  what  that  conscious  interior, 
(/  it  was  not  sinless,  was :  that  it  was  tho  sphere  of  morn)  regret.. 
acnse  of  shortcoming,  sense  of  failure,  &c.  Here,  then,  is  a  subversion 
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of  the  moral  portniit.  A  person  might  suy,  indecsd,  I  do  not  know 
what  this  mystical  sinlcssncss  is ;  I  cannot  fomi  to  myself  a  rli-flr 
conception  of  it ;  therefore  the  alisrnce  of  it  is  to  nic  no  absence  of  n 
poBitive  intelloctiinlly  apprclu-ndcd  part  of  the  [lortnut.  But  to  such 
H  person  I  would  Bay,  Stop.  Kven  supposing- — for  I  need  not  enter 
into  that  question  here — that  you  do  not  know  iiitcUcotually  what 
sinlessncaa  in,  you  know  the  altomativo  rery  well  which  cxista  in 
man,  if  he  is  not  sinlesfl.  You  know  thiit  alternalive  intellectually  ; 
you  know  it  by  experience ;  you  know  it  hy  tho  most  sensible  and 
palpablo  experience.  This  alternatiTc  is  tho  difference  of  a  broad 
fact ;  beoause  there  can  bo  no  reutml  state :  if  not  sinless,  tho  man 
must  have  tho  consciousness  of  sin  and  its  concomitants. 

It  is  the  tcndencj-  of  the  historical  school  among  us  to  exhibit  our 
Ixwdw  ft  life  without  a  rensonnlily.  They  describe  a  great  montl 
■pectecle,  a  great  exhiblritm  of  the  virtues,  a  great  procession  of  tho 
higbeM  attributes  of  bttmanity.  Rut  we  want  a  centre  of  all  this 
fabric  and  «Iifice  of  high  iirlion — an  Agent,  a  T*er«on,  the  Being  who 
has  inwaitl  life,  soul,  consciousness,  conscience.  This  is  not  included  in 
tho  deKcription ;  and  yet  to  exclude  it  is  to  transgreM  against  the  hia- 
torictl  principle.  That  inwurd  Mtin,  the  conscience  of  that  Man,  was 
W  much  a  fact  as  Uis  outwiirfl  life.  Wa.s  it  a  sinless  conscience,  or 
— T  am  obliged  argumentativeJy  to  state  tho  alternative — had  it  a 
historj'  of  self-reproach  and  disfMitinfuctitju?  Its  conrlition  must  have 
been  cither  the  one  or  the  other ;  cither  the  former,  wUich  is  super- 
natural, or  the  lattei',  which  is  u  eonfcsKloii  of  sin.  Tho  alternative 
between  a  Suijematuml  Christ  and  a  sin-conscious  Christ,  cannot 
rooUy  bo  uvuided  ;  yet  the  hiHtoricol  Ecboot  stops  short  of  this  pointv 
docs  not  approach  i1,  und  draws  the  monil  portrait  of  Christ  without 
the  question  btung  settled.  It  uvoids  the  inward  PersonaUty,  and  con- 
llnes  itself  to  manifestations ;  yet  the  ccntro  of  this  whole  outward 
moral  ci-cction,  was  not  a  void  or  cavity,  like  the  Clirist  of  the  Docotoi. 

The  moral  estimate  cwn  of  Iho  tnaui/eKtntiom  must  be  deoply 
affected  by  the  rank  of  the  person  from  whom  ihoy  proceed.  "Wtre 
the  benevolent,  the  compassionate  manifestations,  the  condescensions 
of  a  Great  One,  a  Superior,  to  frail,  weak,  and  misi-mblo  iimn^  or  did 
they  represent  the  octive  bcnevulencc  of  a  philanlbropist  to  hiB 
Follows  ?  Upon  tho  latter  supposition  (here  would  be  an  immediule 
difference  in  the  moral  impression  whirh  those  actions  produce. 
Tliey  would  still  be  good,  but  their  goodness  would  bo  tliffrrent. 
There  would  bo  a  full  in  the  type ;  a  solemnity,  a  beauty,  a  depth  nf 
moral  interest  would  have  vanit^lied  ;  they  would  have  ceased  to  lie 
wbut  they  arc.  Any  conmion,  poor  man  would  bo  nonBtblo  of  the 
alteration,  as  lie  read  the  Gospol».  The  acta  of  mercy  and  sj*mpathy 
09  they  eomo  upon  him  muko  a  peculiar  moral  impreanon,  and  em- 


body  0  Higher  moral  type  in  lu«  eyes,  in  coiwequettoe  of  HometLinjr 
in  their  background,  in  Ibeir  ba«8 ;  iixat  tbey  fomc  from  un  Apcnt 
xtho  is  lifted  up  iu  the  nature  of  Jli^  goodness  ubove  mankind,  from 
an  exalted  Personage ;  tbe  lore  which  descend"  from  a  m^'storious 
heigbt  is  the  greater  and  profounder  love  ;  because  it  is  counetited 
with  the  supernatural,  it  is  higher  morally.  The  moral  type  guin« 
from  the  loftiness  of  tbe  Agent,  and  the  actions  rise  tritb  their  fnuu- 
iain-head.  They  are  the  acts  of  the  T^uknowu  Uno^unknonTi, 
thoug-h  known  as  well;  the  unkuoiru  moral  state  from  which  thry 
come  gives  an  untold  weight  and  meaning  to  them.  The  philun- 
thropy  in  our  I^ord's  actions,  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  phtlEUilhrc- 
pist  only,  would  fall  Hat  upon  tbe  mind. 

The  omission  of  tbe  supernatural,  therefore,  would  be  tbo  sub- 
Tcnuon  of  tbe  moral  portrait  too,  as  being  the  omiseion  of  tho  inward 
sinlessness.  But,  again,  upon  this  basis  not  only  is  the  groat 
intomal  cbonictoristic  of  Christ  abstractod,  but  there  ia  tho  totol 
demolition  of  on  actual,  risible,  outward  portrait ;  for  if  the  binlrMM- 
ness  ia  omitted,  tbo  next  stop  is  inevitable — viz.,  that  the  aaaumjiiion 
of  it  must  be  omitted  too.  But  although  tho  cUanicteristic  itaclf  is 
internal  and  supernatural — that  lie  pro/ested  to  bo  sinless,  ikixl 
He  made  this  prctcuftion,  that  lie  used  this  language,  in  part  of  tbu 
TiBiblo  and  external  cbanictor,  as  portrayed  in  the  Goqwls,  Tiio 
assumption  pervade^  His  acts  and  speech  ;  it  is  as  much  n  jiortinn 
of  the  Goapfl  biogmphy  a«  His  benevolence,  Hia  compiLi.sion,  His 
purity,  nis  courage.  His  resignation ;  as  much  as  His  judging  the 
ftcnhfti  and  Pharisoen,  instructing  the  poor,  suffering  for  righteon*- 
ncss*  Sake,  witnessing  to  the  truth,  and  delivering  Himself  to  death 
in  behalf  of  His  mission.  What  a  man  thinks  tir  says  of  himsolf, 
bis  %new  of  himself,  His  estimote  of  himself,  ia  a  moat  important 
characteristic  of  the  man,  in  secular  biograph)'.  The  writers  of  the 
life  of  Christ  have  transmitted,  as  on  essential  portion  of  Him,  this 
great  act  of  self-a-isertion,  this  tone  about  Himself,  which  was  quite 
unique,  and  to  which  thcro  was  no  approach  in  human  history.  Nor 
can  this  characteristic  be  removed  without  a  complete  destrucHon 
of  the  whole  portrnit,  and  the  Mulwtitulion  of  another  Christ  for  tho 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  ;  who«o  profound  statement  respecting  Him-telT 
reappejirs  iu  tho  Epistles,  n»  bclievtxl  and  bowed  to  by  tbo  Aiiostlivt, 
and  made  the  foundation  of  a  ni-w  mcv>uige  to  numktnd. 

Let  us  plae«  side  by  side  this  Character  and  another.  In  8t,  Paul 
we  have  a  participation  in  tho  lot  of  humanity,  on  experience  of  ii 
Mtniggle,  a  sense  of  dlsiipfK>intmenl  and  shorteoming,  a  seane  of 
M'eakn««s  joined  to  a  lriun]|>hant  ncn-Hf  of  sTrengtb  ;  we  have  tlio 
beauty  and  the  interest  of  tbo  dimply  human  character.  He  Jh  ukiti  t*> 
that  "  whole  creation  which  groaneth  and  travailcth  in  pain  togtUber 
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until  now,"  to  that  nature  which  nays,  "  to  nill  is  present  with  mo^ 
but  how  1^  pcrfonn  that  which  is  pxid,  1  know  not."  This  is  the 
goodness  proper  to  man.  The  hctisc  of  VT-akncss,  the  humility  of 
contc8sion,  the  self- condemning  typo,  is  a  lundamental  reqaisitc  for 
man's  goodness ;  without  it  no  apparent  jfrandeor  or  sublimity  con 
saliitfy  us.  Ko  streiijfth  of  will,  no  prealnejw,  no  ealmnofis  of  the 
philosopher,  no  zeal  of  the  phihmthropist,  without  this  cau  gni'n  onr 
moral  atfeetiouft.  It  is  impossible  to  love  h  man  beciiusc  ho  ia 
majoistie,  Iwcaufto  he  is  wiao,  because  he  i'*  calm,  because  he  is  octire, 
because,  even,  he  is  philanthropical.  "Wc  dcnumd  from  him  first  a 
participation  in  the  lot  of  humanity,  a  fellowship  with  it  in  con- 
fession of  sin  and  woalcnofis — not  the  mere  sjnnpathy  of  a  human 
benertdence  upon  a  high  con^lesccnding  ground  with  humanity ; — 
that  will  not  do;  that  is  not  enough  ;  we  must  have  confession. 
Si.  Paul  makes  thi«  confession,  and  ackiiowlodgea  fellowship  with 
weakncas  and  frailty.  Now  take  the  other  Character.  l*faere 
stands  Ono  erect  and  uneonfitimded  before  the  throne  of  God- 
IIo  casta  off  from  Himself  that  whole  fabric  of  language  toward  God 
which  the  sense  of  sin  had  formed  ;  He  throws  off  for  Himself  the 
whole  peniti-Qtial  tyiK'.  His  humility  is  the  humility  of  con- 
di»c«nsion,  of  magnanimity,  of  ]>atit-nce,  of  long-(mffering  inno- 
cence, of  dignity  undifiturbed  by  mockery  and  insult ;  it  ia  tbe 
humiiity  of  good  deseil ;  it  is  not  the  huuiility  of  imperfection 
and  frailty  which  is  the  charactoristic  humility  of  man.  The 
normal  effect  of  sanctity  iji  roTersod,  and  it  rercaU  in  Uim  no 
sin — righteousness  only :  and  that  while  His  own  moral  criterion 
F^mrchcd  the  inmost  comen^  of  the  heart.  A  man  may  fultil  to  the 
lottor  an  outward  ceremonial  code  ;  but  Christ's  code  waa,  '•  Ye  have 
heanl  it  said.  Thou  ahalt  not  kill ;  hut  1  say  unto  you,"  Otc.  ;  "  Ye 
have  heard  it  said.  Thou  ebolt  love  thy  neighhour  and  hale  tbinc 
eocmy ;  but  I  say  unto  yon,"  &c.  The  moro  inward  the  touchstonr, 
the  greater  enigma  the  assumption  of  perfectly  standing  it;  the  more 
astounding  the  profession  that  the  law  was  not  death  but  lifo  to  Him, 
bccauso  He  fulhlled  it  wholly.  Yet  this  Man  prtacheti  confession  of 
sins ;  he  preached  it  as  the  very  criterion  of  un  accepted  state,  and 
denounced  self-justiftcotion  as  the  condemnation  of  man.  The 
publican  was  justitied,  because  he  smote  npon  his  breast  and  owned 
HiniKi'lf  a  winner ;  the  Pharisee  was  condemned  because  ho  thanked 
God  ho  was  not  like  that  sinner.  Tho  vcrj'  fomi  of  prayer  which  He 
put  forth  as  the  praynr  of  nil  mankind  invrilvod  extnfession  of  sin. 
Hut  the  same  Man  who  liiJd  down  the  law  of  self-nbaaemont  for  sin 
tor  every  other  hiunan  being,  disowned  it  fur  Himitclf ;  He  coudeinneii 
tho  Phtuiaeef  and  He  did  what  the  Pharisee  did,  justify  Himself;  Ho 
praiKcd  the  publican,  and  declined  to  do  what  the  publican  did,  con> 
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tlemn  IIiin<t«lf;  Hib  prayer  made  «11  mankind  kuo  tor  jMrdon,  but  He 
himijuir  did  not  pruy  to  he  furgivcii.  lie  suid  to  uthen,  "  Kepeat ; " 
but  He  biuisolf  expUihutt  wliy  lit)  submittud  to  tho  bsp^m  of  repcnt- 
unce.  That  He  diAUwiiLHi  thti  ooofaBsiou  of  sia  for  Himaell'  is  the  fact 
that  it  is,  because  tlie  confeeBion  of  it  was  the  first  object  of  His  Ioto 
in  ulUora.  There  luay  have  been  phtloeoj}hicaI  phitantbropists  who 
did  not  bow  iJieir  uecks  to  the  peuiteutial  yoke  ;  but  then  they  were 
nifu  who  (lid  not  accept  the  penitential  type— who  did  not  admit  the 
trntU  of  that  mural  itandard  which  imposes  it — whose  idea  of  morak 
superseded  it  both  for  themsolTcs  and  others — who  thoag^it  it 
imbecile  and  weak,  and  below  the  di<^iitr  of  htrninn  nntiire.  Bit). 
Christ's  ^mpathy  was  with  tho  pomteiitial  type  solely  :  Jie  abhorred 
the  righteous  in  their  own  sight,  Ue  lured  those  to  whom  much  was 
forgiven. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  these  two  characters  caunot  both  be  rights 
except  upon  the  assumption  of  aome^itirediiference  in  the  basement 
or  pedestal  upon  which  each  stands.  They  ai-e  oppoacd  in  funda- 
damental  type.  If  both  characters  are  attribut>cd  then  to  the  same 
ordinary  humanity,  if  one  is  right  the  other  is  >vrDng.  It  might 
appear  \\i  first  sight  that  a  criticism  of  a  character  ujion  one  bosia 
was  perilously  near  to  a  criticism  of  it  upon  another ;  but  in  truth  no 
two  acta  of  crititasm  are  wider  apart ;  we  aro  never  farther  off 
from  a  oharacter  upon  it**  own  appropriate  ba-jie  than  when  we  regard 
it  upon  another  and  improper  one.  "Wt-  hare  never  a  more  diffe- 
rent character  than  when  we  have  the  saiuo  pretensions  with  diffe- 
rent rights.  The  latter  of  these  two  characters  is  plainly  enormous 
and  monstrous,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  u  humanity  inor»lly 
higher  than  all  e:cperience,  or  supeniatural. 

But  this  I'jT  the  claim  and  the  assumption  of  the  Christ  of  the 
(iospels ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  nioraJ  porti-aiture  tu  the  Gospels. 
This  character  has  never  indeed  from  the  first  stood  but  upon  one 
foundation ;  the  portrait  has  never,  from  the  time  it  was  first  drawn, 
belonged  to  any  other  than  a  supcmatunj  personage,  it  is  given  ns 
the  character  of  such  a  Being :  that  is  its  explanation ;  that  is 
historically  its  connection.  Hemoved  from  this  basis  it  does  not 
correi^pond  to  our  moral  sense,  but  this  is  its  basis.  The  portrait 
that  woa  drawn  aa  a  coninut  to  human  eaintJy  characters  cannot  be 
proper  a*  a  human  saintly  character,  but  then  it  was  drawn  uk  ii 
contrast.  Scripture  is  a  succession  uf  saintly  biographies  all  upon 
one  type,  the  penitential.  liy  a  sudden  transition  there  springs  up 
one  solttar}'  instance  of  a  completely  op|)ositc  type,  which  vanishes, 
and  uevor  reappears.  liut  the  solitary  and  insulated  uupeniteutial 
type  makes  also  a  solitary  assumption  of  worth,  and  tho  assumption 
ii^  part  of  the  portrait. 
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Thero  is,  then,  a  total  dpmoHHon  and  Hestniction  of  this  vIsiblA 
OosprI  portrait  upon  tli<>  principlf  now  commf-ntpd  i>n,  because  with 
the  omission  of  the  supcniaturnl  9inles.sncs«  must,  go,  nnd  with  the  fact 
of  sinlessncsa  tbe  pretension  to  it  must  go— t.c.,  the  whole  of  that 
Wgli  und  majestic  assumption  which  constitute*!  tlic  peculiarity  of 
the  chnracter  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  For  what  is  the  character  in 
the  Gospels  witliout  this  claim  ?  Particular  features  might  be  left, 
but  the  whole  would  be  gone.  We  should  hare  a  different  cbarncter. 
The  supeniutural  in  IHm  goes  deeper  than  into  Ilis  outward  miracu- 
lotia  life — TiK.,  into  the  stmcture  of  Ilis  moral  character. 

One  remark  in  conclusion.  The  Ubertj-  of  permanently  omitting 
any  elements  in  the  Gaspel  life  of  Christ,  must  assume  the  spurious' 
hhs  of  those  parts  of  the  Gospels  winch,  contain  those  elementa.  The 
liberty  to  omit  the  outward  miracles  must  assume  the  spuriousneM 
of  the  miraculous  record.  The  liberty  to  omit  the  supernatural 
offices  of  Christ  must  assume  the  spuriousncss  of  those  parts  vhioh, 
contain  the  mention  of  those  offices.  The  Hberly  to  omil  aU  the 
supernatural  must  assume  the  spuriousness  of  all  those  parts  in 
which  a  claim  to  and  assumption  of  the  superuaturul  appears.  But, 
according  to  the  foregoing  observations,  the  high  mural  assumption 
of  our  Lord  about  llimself  would  be  included  under  thia  head.  The 
Gospel  moral  poilrait  of  Christ,  considere^l  in  the  light  of  a  whole, 
would  thua  have  to  be  pronounced  spurious.  The  whole,  therefore, 
of  this  subject  bcdniigs  (o,  and  must  be  handed,  over  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  deimrtmeut  of  Christian  evidences. 

J.    B.    MOZI-EY. 


THE  ARTHTRIAN  LEGENDS  IN  TENNYSON. 


'^piIE  Middle  Ages  are  eometinies  spoken  of  as  the  ages  nf  childlike 
J-  fflith ;  and  however  little  they  may  deserve  this  appellation  iu 
some  r«spect»,  it  imiat  at  least  be  granted  thnt  the  medioeval  apprecia- 
tion o(  florii-M  wa«  8uch  as  ar  are  accustomed  to  sec  only  in  children. 
An  unsophisticated  child  will  ask  again  and  again  for  the  Mime  storj- ; 
the  familiar  IlaI^e^  the  plot  of  which  he  cnn  anticipate  every  turn, 
the  well-known  dimttetmut,  are  more  delightful  to  him  than  straoge 
namoK  and  new  incidents.  And  what  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  and 
wUaddin  are — or  miT-t  I  «iy  w^ov  ? — to  children,  such  were  Charle- 
laague  and  Roland,  Arthur  and  Lancelot,  to  grown  children  clud  in 
mail  some  six  hundred  years  ago.  The  Arthurian  cycle,  in  particular, 
became  a  kind  of  nucleus  around  which  clustered  the  thought^i  tind 
aspiration«  of  a  chivalrous  ngc.  The  brave  knight*  of  Edward  III. 
found  their  ideals  in  I*aacelul  and  Tristnim,  Porcival  and  GalalmiL 
Much  that  wo  now  read  in  French  or  English  romanee  i>f  the  Arthu- 
rian cycle  undoubtedly  look  its  rise  in  the  mi<Ulk-  ages.  The  pictun; 
of  Kiug  Artlnir'H  cuurt,  for  inatauce,  with  its  l)uai[uc-ts,  \\a  hunting- 
parties,  und  its  tournaments,  its  noble  kniglitK  aud  HUtcLy  dnmeK,  in 
clearly  a  reflex  of  the  thirteenlh  century;  Imt  Arthur  himself,  and 
(iuunevcrc,  and  X.uacclot,  arc  no  creations  of  Trourere  urrotoanccr: 
tbcy  were  recelrvd  from  old  tradition,  and  were  proLably  regarded 
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as  historical  by  tliose  who  adapted  their  storie*  to  the  taste  of  their 
own  contemporaries.  Whence  eaiiic  the  subject- matter  of  the  grea.% 
mcdi;cvul  epics  y  Where  did  the  rudo  llomem  of  mediaeval  France 
and  JCnglnnd  tiad  their  "Tale  of  Troy?" 

With  tx>Rpect  to  the  groat  Carolingian  cycle,  the  answer  is  not 
difficult ;  Charles  the  Great  is  at  least  a  most  Hitbatantial  historical 
ixnrsooage.  Ue  evidently  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Kurope,  which  his  wonderful  force  of  character  drew  for 
a  time  out  of  chaos  into  order.  The  viwtnesa  of  his  enterprises  ;  his 
wura  in  east  and  west,  in  north  and  xiouth  ;  hid  imperiul  dignity  ; 
his  striking  presence  ;  hia  Hpleudid  ronrt  at  Aachen,  a  wonder  to  the 
neighbouring  tribes;  all  Ihewe  things  displayed  before  the  gize  of  a 
generation  which  had  not  yet  loat  the  capacity  for  wonder*  and 
■cquirinj*  now  traits  at  cacli  unccidssivu  narrulion,  produced  at  last 
the  enloBeal  image  of  the  mythical  Charlemagne,  whose  chronicler  ii 
^Vrchbishop  Turpin.  For  niuny  geiicrattoQ8  the  j*rand  phantoms  of 
(Jharlcniugno  and  hiJi  Twelve  Veen*  hid  from  popular  sight  tho  real 
<'1iarlu!i  and  llie  great  men  who,  under  him,  wrought  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  tho  empire. 

Hut  the  C!arolingian  epic  iit  scarcely,  ot  least  in  its  earlier  phases, 
properly  a  romance  of  chivalry.  Of  the  things  which  (as  Arioato 
tells  uaj  go  to  make  up  the  true  chivalrous  ^mance,  it  baa  the 
kni)<;lits  and  tho  arms,  but  hardly  vcl  tho  tender  conrteaj-  and  ladies* 
love.  We  have  in  it  more  of  the  sword  in  battle  keen  than  of  the 
light  step  in  courtly  bower.  The  tenderncM  and  devotion  which 
iielonged  to  the  true  knight  are  found  rather  in  the  Arthnrian  cycle 
than  the  Carolingian. 

King  Ai-thur  and  the  Knights  of  hJB  Itouud  Table  (twelve  in  tho 
earlier  form  of  (he  legend)  are  a  kind  of  Celtic  antitbesin  to  the  Teu- 
tonic Karl  and  his  Twelve  Peers.  But  whence  comes  he?  Nay, 
wa«  there  ever  a  Kiiig  Arthur  st  all  ?  Good  William  Caxton  evi- 
di>i)tly  thought  it  aw  groat  a  heifsty  to  dtmbt  the  existence  of  Arthur, 
King  of  lirilftin,  as  of  King  David  or  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  are 
nunibere<l  with  him  among  the  "  Nine  Worthies."  But,  in  spite  of'| 
the  honc-Ht  printer's  protest,  scfpticinm  has  been  busy  with  tho  great 
king,  and  ^Vrthur  has  even  been  reaolved  into  a  "  solar  myth."  And 
if  the  Ticomte  de  la  Villeumniue  tells  ua  truly,  that  even  in  thv 
carlicct  turm  of  the  Arthurian  legend  (Tthur  Pen-dragon,  Atthur'a 
father,  i«  a  purely  mythological  personage;  that  he  calls  himself  the 
king  of  durkuests ;  that  his  buckler  is  tho  rainbow ;  that  to  become 
the  father  of  his  brilliant  sun  he  was  tranvforraed  into  a  cloud;*  wv 

*  In  tho  Uigend  Utlior  it  cliiitigi^>]  into  ilikpa  vt  Uurluii,  wlitvh  gqipaara  to  be  equiv&- 
ImiI  U*  Ibft  Welib  Gorlu,  m  QorluKr,  ■  oloud.  Sm  VUlonuuquA'a  "  Romsiu  dt  la 
Tahlo  Itonde,"  p.  8  (thinl  tdition). 
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have  here,  in  excellent  preserration,  a  "myth"  of  the  nun  coming' 
forth  in  hU  splendour  from  the  mid«t  of  cloud  and  darkness.  Iltt 
this  ifi  hardly  an  adequate  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the' 
le^nd  ;  and  T  cannot  lielp  believing"'  that  as  the  Nibeliingeu  mj-th 
bocame  inextricably  entangled  with  an  hiKioricftl  Dietrich  and  Sieg-* 
l>ert,  8o  the  myth  of  King  Arthur  uraa  transferred,  nft«r  iJjt  mythical' 
signiKcaiicc  had  ceased  to  be  intelligible,  to  a  real  chief  of  the  Britonar 
in  their  struggle  against  the  rude  «on«  of  Woden.  "Wc  know  little 
of  the  stato  of  Britain  at  tho  time  that  the  Roinaiis  withdrew,  but  it 
ia  certain  that  many  of  the  Bntous  adopti-d  Roinau  civilizaticoi,  uod* 
mocb  of  the  huinauizing  and  ennobling  iuQuence  which  camu  withj 
the  iRcsseugcre  of  tbu  Qoapel  of  pouco.  Now,  let  m»  think  of  these 
ciWlixcd  Christian  Cells  prened  upon  by  rude  heuthon  Northmen  ; 
driTen  from  the  fair  fields  of  Western  England  into  the  mouutaius  of 
Wake,  tlwj  wide  moors  of  Cornwall,  and  the  forests  of  Brittany :  hoir 
would  tliQ  Bcnaitivc  and  cultivated  race  iu  ita  advontity  eheri«b  the 
uu-niory  of  thoso  who  liad  onw  led  thorn  to  victory  ogoinsl  those  con- 
queror* whom  they  at  onL'e  hated  and  despised  !  IIow  would  sucDe»- 
aive  generations  uf  bards  add  touches  tu  the  portrait  of  the  victor 
/pcrhup»)  of  Budun  llIU  ;  how  would  they  invest  liim  with  the  noblest 
ultributtis  to  be  found  in  their  national  lays  and  traditionfl!  The 
long  Celtic  atrip  along  the  western  shore,  from  the  Dl-p  to  the  Ijoire, 
would  resound  with  praisca  of  the  glorions  chiefs  of  oldcn  time. 
Legend,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  epic  of  a  conquered  race ;  and  such 
an  epic  wo  may  bcliovo  we  have  in  the  story  oi'  Arthur.  I  would  fain 
believe  that  wo  have  Arthur'd  Camolot  in  the  village*  which  bear  the 
tiamc  of  Camel  in  Somersetshire,  where  great  earthworks  testify 
of  some  auoient  tight;  that  his  Avalon  is  U  lostonbur}' ;  and  that 
Uueen  QncncTero  did  indeed  "  let  make  herself  a  nun  "  in  Amosbury 
or  Ambrcsbury,  the  town  of  Ambroaiua.  But  all  is  uncertain.  Tho 
ancient  WeUli  literature  iri  pootic  in  funu,  and  of  doubtful  ugc;  Uildaa 
and  Bode  knew  not  Arthur;  he  is  mentioned  for  the  Hrst  time  (so 
far  as  I  know),  apart  from  the  Welsh  documentH,  hy  the  so-called 
iyeniiiui*  in  the  ninth  century,  and  then  in  a  way  which  suggests  that 
tho  ToritaUe  Arthur,  if  there  was  an  Arthur,  had  undergone  already 
a  certain  amount  of  poetical  tnmsformation.  All  wc  can  say  for 
certain  in,  that  the  legend  of  Arthur,  however  originated,  acquired  a 
certain  form  and  consistency  in  Wales  and  Brittany  before  it  entered 
into  the  romantic  literatJiro  of  England,  France,  and  Qermanj-. 

It  wa«  in  the  twelfth  century-  that  ihiit  legend  entere<l  on  its  new 
phase.  About  1140  the  veracious  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  published 
:i  Latin  Chronicle,  which  he  called  a  "  Ilistory  of  the  Kings  of 
England.*'  Thia  he  declares  to  bo  a  translation  of  a  "  British  book  " 
which  his  friend  Walter  Bifap,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  had  brought 
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from  Briltimy.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  reasoa  to  doubt  that  it 
foundixl  upon  British  poetical  tradition,  probably  much  in  the  same 
way  that  Mucphergon's  "  Oseian  "  was  founded  upon  a  few  gcniiine 
reiuains  of  ancient  Gnelic  song'.  ^Vllatcvcr  was  ita  origin,  it  was 
acveptcxl  for  somo  generations,  though  not  without  protest,  as  rcoJ 
hiHtifr}' ;  it  WQH  appealed  to  in  questions  of  national  precedence ;  and 
whtii,  in  the  tiftucnth  century,  Polydoro  Vergil  ventured  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  this  marTcUous  chronicle,  hia  doubts  socmod  to 
native  writers  Iho  mtcrcstcid  incredulity  of  a  foreigner,  jealous  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  realm.  It  was  at  least  the  parent  of  a  considerable 
progeny.  A  few  ycara  after  tho  puhlication  of  GeofEVvy's  history, 
Maistro  Wace,  a  native  of  Jorsey,  wrote  his  "  Roman  do  Brut,"  a 
long  Xorman-Krench  poem  in  antosyllabic  vcrae,  iu  which  he  recounts 
the  story  of  the  kingM  of  Britain  from  Brut,  tbo  grandson  of  ^l^noos, 
to  the  year  of  Christ  l)8(t.  Tlio  sanio  theme  was  treated  a  few  yeawi 
later  iu  a  still  longer  ]>oen],  tho  nobleiit  monument  of  our  tongue  in 
ihe  twelfth  oenturj',  by  the  English  Lnyamon,  a  west-countrj'  monk, 
who  eonsidcrably  amplified  Ware's  wort,  partly  from  sources  not 
uoed  by  GeoiTrey  or  Wace;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  liia  own  poetical 
imagination. 

The  old  British  legends  seem  to  have  had  a  great  charm  for  the 
jVnglo-Nonnan  chivalry  of  tho  twelfth  centur}',  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  their  intercourse  with  the  Bretons ;  so  that  the  story  of 
Arthur,  or  portions  of  it,  were  frequently  treated  by  the  Trouvires,  and 
afterwards,  whuu  Norman-French  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the 
court,  by  a  succession  of  English  jKwtn;  and  again,  the  samo  strain 
was  taken  up  by  the  Minnesingers  of  Gennwny.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  there  arose  a  considcroblo  Arthurian  Hteratnro 
in  verae.  Chreslien  de  Troyes,  Wolfram  von  Eschcnbacb,  and  Hart- 
manu  von  der  Aue,  are  among  those  who  have  rloihcj  in  song  por- 
tions of  the  Arthurian  eycle.  The  names  of  tho  English  and  Scottish, 
bards  who  took  these  themes  for  the  subject  of  their  verse  are  littlo 
known.  Itlany  of  the  poems  which  lie  bid  in  old  libraries  are  anony- 
mous, or  known  only  by  the  name  of  a  transcriber ;  oud  even  where 
the  names  of  Iho  authors  are  known,  they  bring  before  us  little  mor»1 
than  shadowt>  from  the  grey  foretime,  not  men  of  whose  life  in  the  \ 
world  we  can  form  any  distinct  conception.* 

*  A  fow  of  thesQ  poem*  bavs  been  priatod  by  publwhing  lociatiM ;  in  paiiicnUr,  thq 
moaH  leciint  of  thom,  tlin  "  Early  Engliih  T«xt  8ociuLj-,"  liu  donn  good  Mtrnca  by  pn»  { 
diuong,  nt  a  rctv  moderato  cort,  accural*  t«xU  of  aoino  of  Uie  principui  Engliifa  works  i 
relating  to  Aiihor    In  do  wmj  c«ni)iiao1jUin  m  full  a  giiinH**  vortb  of  (^1y  KnglUb) 
literstare  bs  by  lubaraibing  to  the  E.  E.  T.  £.    Those  who  nn  commencing  Arihtiiuii 
■tudiea  would  do  well  to  tsVc  up  fint  tho  "Jtnbnr,"  edited  1)y  Ifr.  FiiniivaU,  nod  tlio 
"  Mort«  Artbun,"  edilt-d  by  Ur.  O.  O.  Verrv,  for  this  Society  Cfhibiier  ft  Cn,,  pab. 
IStliiir*). 


Bnt  it  was  not  only  in  vorse  that  the  ston'eR  were  tuld  of  Arlliur 
and  Us  knights.  Among  the  earliont  t^jtocinu'tis  of  proHL'  in  the 
modern  languages  of  £iiropo  are  (lie  Aiiglo-Nortimn  ronmnceH  of 
chivolrj'.  Besides  the  history  of  King*  Arthur  hiinsolf,  there  are 
extant  prose  romuiiati^  on  tho  eubjects  of  the  Holy  Gnud.  Mt>rliii, 
and  Sir  Lanuolol,  written  in  the  reigTi  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  Of 
these,  tho  "  Bonian  dii  St.  Graal "  anti  the  "  History  of  Merlin  "  are 
attrihutcd  to  Robert  de  Burron,  or  Burun, — perhapn  an  ancestor  of  the 
Byroiis, — while  Walter  JIiip  <:liiin)B  "  Lancelot,"  the  *'  Queate  dn  St. 
Graal,"  and  the  "  Mort  Artus."  At  a  somewhat  later  period  Iiiicos  de 
Gaal  andHelie  de  Borruii  wrote  the  first  and  second  parts  respectively 
of  th«  romtince  of  *'  TriKtan  "  or  "  Tristriim,"  apparently  n  new  name  in 
the  Arthurian  legends.  Thattheae  romances  fonnd  readers  isproved 
by  thennniberof  tlieMSS.  which  still  remain;  and  when  the  printing- 
press  came  to  snpersede  the  pen  of  the  scribe,  the  early  French  printers 
filled  many  a  stately  folio  with  the  stories  of  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

'\\Tien  Caxton  set  up  his  pres-s  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ho  was  ('as 
he  tells  us)  pressed  by  "  many  noble  and  dyvcrs  gcntylmcn  of  this 
royaiune"  to  print  an  English  history  of  King  Arthur.  Uo  printed, 
neeordingly,  a  work  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  who  had  compiled  a  book 
"  out*  of  certeyn  hookes  of  Frensshe,  and  reducM  it  into  Knglvsshe." 
Of  this  8ir  Thomas,  the  compiler  of  one  of  the  moi't  famous  books  in 
the  English  tongue,  we  know  no  moix*  than  hp  telU  u*  himselt',  that 
he  wan  a  knight,  and  that  he  tiiiivhed  his  work  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Edwanl  IV.  (14ey-70).  Caxton  comjdyted  the  printing  of  it  in  the 
abbey  of  Westminster  on  the  la^t  diiy  of  July,  1485.  This  it  the 
famous  "  Mort  d'Arthure  "  which  was  once  the  favourite  reading  of 
English  kniglita.* 

It  fonus  a  "tninge  tangle«l  thread  of  many  cohmm.  Tlomid  the 
leading  story  ol' King  Arthur  are  twined  the  principal  iiicidenl*  of 
the  various  romances  just  mentioned,  until  the  original  foundation  is 
almost  lost,  llic  constant  features  of  Artburiau  legend  iire  there. 
King  Al'thur  and  his  peerless  queen,  Guenevere,  are  always  the 
centre  of  the  bright  throng.  It  is  from  Arthur'H  court  that  the  bravo 
knights  go  forth  on  their  high  emprises  ;  it  is  to  Arthur's  court  that 
the  vanquished  knights  render  thcmselvoa,  and  do  homage  in  accord- 
ance with  their  plighted  troth.  As  in  all  tho  veivions  of  tho  great 
king's  Btory,  the  treacherj^  of  Modred,  himsflf  the  offspring  of 
Arthur's  sin,  is  tho  cauae  of  the  ruin  of  that  goodly  fellowsliip  of  the 
Table  Round.      In  the  great  tight  between  the  army  of  the  king 


II  hu  bo«n  KveriLl  llaiva  nprinUid,  both  la  anciunt  and  laodern  Umea ;  the  latott 
itnd  moat  c«nv«tiient  edition  is  that  publiahed  bj  Hr.  J.  HomvII  Smith,  wiUt  n  short 
tntioduction  and  note*  by  Ui.  1'.  Wright  (lliroo  toU.  fcp.  Sni.,  ISCS).  It  ia  to  thw 
Uon  that  I  alukU  refer. 
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and  the  usurper,  the  flower  of  Brituh  chivalry  is  cut  down,  Modrcd 
is  slain,  and  vVrthur,  wounded  to  death,  resigns  to  the  mystic  haud 
that  gavp  it  the  wondrous  sword  KxcoUbur.  But  round  this  simple 
story  of  Kin^^^Vrtliui'  are  clustered  the  advcnturis  of  various  knights. 
Now  we  follow  Sir  Tristram  or  Sir  Gawain.- — now  Sir  IVrcival  or  Sir 
Gnliihad.  They  cross  and  rccro&s  each  other's  path,  but  there  is  no 
attempt  to  nialic  all  these  adventures  tend  to  one  artistic  Henwemmt. 
Kacli  knight  fightx  for  liis  own  haud,  and  wr  must  l>o  content  to 
follow  his  devioiiH  a)ur»e  wilhout  curing  for  tho  time  about  his  fellows. 
Of  the  romances  which  Sir  Thomas  Malorj-  twined  into  his  "  History 
of  JBaog  Arthur,"  it  will  be  »ufRdcnt  for  my  purpose  to  mentioa 
those  of  the  '*  Holy  Grail,"  i.f  "  Merlin,"  and  of  "  Sir  I^ncelot." 

Such  is  the  old  English  history  of  King  Arthur.  It  reveals  to  ns 
in  thosd  dayi^,  more  completely  than  any  other  English  book,  a  phaae 
of  thought  which  hsi«  passed  away  or  assumed  other  forms.  The 
deL'ght  in  prowes«,  in  daring,  and  dexterity,  and  feats  of  bodily 
atrt-ngth,  h:i»  clearly  not  vanished  from  the  race.  "We  feel  at  least  u& 
tetu  an  admiratiou  for  the  bmve  deeds  which  have  won  the  Victoria 
Cruas  as  our  ancestors  did  for  deeds  done  in  mail ;  and  I  hope  that 
in  England  the  sti-ong  still  feel  the  same  desire  to  aid  the  weak,  the 
aame  loatliiug  lor  meanness  and  unfairness  and  breach  of  faith,  which 
are  tuipresaed  so  vividly  in  the  pages  of  the  chivalrous  romance.  But 
along  with  this  nobleness  und  munliiit-HH  wu  find  traces  of  the  Ktrange 
feeling  with  ri'gard  tii  love  and  wedliX'Jv  whichappearsiu  themediu^vul 
courts  of  love.  Sir  Lancelot  loves  Queuii  Guenevere,  par  anumn^ 
yet  he  is  the  dear  friend  and  devoted  fulluwer  of  the  king,  and  tovarda 
Guuncvero  herself  he  seems  to  feel  the  Mime  obligation  to  fideli^ 
which  in  a  healthy  slate  of  society  is  felt  towards  a  wife.  He  is  horror- 
stricken  when  he  liniU  that  he  has  beiii  betrayed  into  unfaithfidnc«« 
to  her.  The  coarseness  of  the  romaiu-e  is  but  a  kind  of  tifiufte  and 
absence  of  reserve  which  is  common  to  most  writings  of  the  age.  It 
is  never  prurient,  while  many  modern  novels  are  prurient  and  aen> 
Buoua  in  a  high  degree  without  being,  in  terms  at  least,  coarse  or 
indelicate.  For  myseli',  I  believe  that  the  outspoken  plainncsa  of 
the  old  romances  is  far  less  injurious  thnn  the  delicate  insinuation 
of  the  modern.  The  religion  of  chivalry  hears,  as  is  natural,  very 
strongly  the  stamp  of  the  mcdiccval  church.  There  is,  in  the  "  Mort 
d'Arthure,"  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  gentle  mystieiflm,  the  yearning  of 
the  soul  after  direct  communion  with  Gi'»d,  which  we  trace  (for 
instance)  in  the  "  Thcologia  Gcrmonica."  Everything  i*  definite 
and  concrete.  The  knight  in  d!8tros,s  of  mind  is  sure  to  find  some 
hermitage  ov  chapel  where  a  gtyxl  priest  shrives  and  assoils  him,  and 
administers  to  him  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  due  order  of 
Holy  Church  ;  and  the  bome  concrete  conception  of  things  divine 
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appears  in  the  moflt  spiritual  of  legends^thal  of  the  Holy  Qruil 
itself.  And  llils  miogled  story  of  lore  and  war,  of  sin  and  dpvu- 
tion,  19  told  in  «wect,  cicnr,  uuafiocKd  English,— not  the  affcctod 
Saxon  English  to  which  aoinc  aspire  iiov-a-daya,  but  tho  natural 
language  of  a  well-bred  I'Jifflishmaii  of  Edward  IV.'g  dayw.  who 
wiahe«  only  to  express  bis  meuning  in  a  dirotl  aod  simpki  woy.  It 
beers  much  tho  sarao  relation  to  the  cultivatcfl  pro«e  of  our  ovn  timar 
tliat  the  Mtylc  of  Heiixlotus  doe«  to  thai  fif  Dt'inostboies.  And  thif 
story  of  Kiu;^  Arthur  aud  his  "goodly  fuUowahip''  deligbtnl  miuiy 
g^wratiouB  of  Eugliehmon.  Cbivalr}'  proper  hud,  iudeod,  almost- 
patted  away  when  it  appcntretl :  bat  tho  delight  in  the  high  thoughts 
and  valorous  dcseds  of  chivalry  remained  still.  Poets  caught  at  the 
noble  and  unworldly  &p\ui  which  ahiueB  through  ull  the  imperlections 
of  tho  old  romauccs.  The  old  Btories  of  chivalrous  eld  inspired 
Sptiiuwr  with  tho  conception  of  the  "  Faeiy  Queen,"  though  hta 
immediate  sources  were  probably  rather  Italian  thou  Kiiglish.  They 
were  the  delight  of  Milton  when  his  young  feet  wandered  "  among 
those  Ic^'ly  tales  and  romances  which  recoimt,  in  solemn  canton,  the 
deeds  of  kuighthood."  To  pasa  over  others  who  have  taken  up  iheincB 
from  the  Arthurian  cycle.  the\-  iuspinxl  l^ord  Lytton'a  Ariostcnu 
"  King  Arthur,"  and  many  lays  and  idyls  of  the  Poot-Laurcutc. 

II"  1  may  venture  to  conjecture  (and  1  have  no  knowledge  of  tho 
matter  but  that  which  I  derive  from  his  works),  the  English  prow 
"Mort  dVVrthure  "  of  Sir  Thomas  MaloiT  fimt  moved  Mr.  Tonny- 
son's  mind  in  the  direction  of  old  I^glish  romance,  and  we  noiv 
know  that  the  impulse  did  not  soon  die  away.  Home  scvcn-and- 
twenty  years  He  between  tho  publication  of  tlio  "  Lady  of  Shtilotl " 
and  that  of  the  "Idyls  of  the  King;"  years  in  which  "The 
Princess,"  ond  *'  In  Memoriam,"  and  "  Maud,"  (Kd  not  wholly  with- 
draw the  poet'.i  mind  from  the  old  English  romantic  legends  which 
attracted  his  youthful  fancy.  The  veers  brought  change ;  the 
lovely  sketches  which  were  givrn  to  the  world  in  1R;)2  are  very. 
different  trom  the  rich  pictures  of  the  "  Idyls,"  wrought  out  a«  thoy 
are  with  confident  cttse,  and  the  masterly  touch  of  the  practi<4ed 
hand.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  light  grace  of  the  earlier  poems, 
but  the  later  show  a  very  great  advance  in  dramatic  power,  iji  breadth 
of  treatment,  and  in  richaeM  of  colouring;  in  the  earlier  wo  have 
figures  from  a  pleasing  phantasmagoria,  in  the  later  the  thought* 
and  words  of  men;  not,  indeed,  men  of  thitt  work-a-day  world,  but 
men  seen  through  the  golden  haw  which  fancy  raises*  round  the 
heroes  of  old. 

In  "  St.  Agnes  "  and  "  Sir  Onlubad  "  Mr.  Tennyson  has  given  us 
pictures  of  womanly  und  manly  purity.  The  one  expresses  the 
intense  contemplation  of  the  perfect  purity  of  Qod,  to  which  all 
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human  purity  is  but  as  the  dull  whiteness  of  the  nun's  robe  boside 
the  new-fallen  «now — -the  longing  to  be  drawn  up,  made  pure,  and 
kept  in  the  bridegroom's  arms  tor  over.  The  other  is  founded  on  the 
log:eud  of  the  Uuly  Orail,  of  all  the  Arthurian  storioa  the  one 
about  which  clustered  the  mortt  tenderness,  and  dcvntion,  and  aspira- 
tion. The  Grail,  or  GnuU,  was  the  wondrous  vessel,  made  from  one 
pure  translucent  gem,  which  the  Lord  had  used  when  Ho  ate  the 
Last  Supper  witli  his  discipks,  and  which  had  afterwards  rccctve<I 
the  blood,  wliich  flowed  from  hia  piefcwl  side.  Ti>  bo  the  guardian 
and  keopor  of  this  holy  thing  i.s  the  highest  privilege  given  to  nuuQ  ; 
ho  who  would  have  thw  in  his  charge,  nay,  who  would  oven  *¥  it, 
inu«t  he  humble  and  faithful,  pure  and  chaste.  When  it  found  a 
■worthy  keeper  upon  enrtli  it  was  kept  in  a  wondroiui  lemple,— in  the 
diOacriptioiis  of  which  wo  trace  reminiscences  of  Apm-alyptic  vision, — 
on  some  holy  hill ;  when  no  man  on  earth  was  found  ivorthy  to  guard 
it,  angels  bore  it  hovering  in  air.  This  legend  of  the  Holy  Oraal 
uupind  "Wolfram  von  Escbenbach  with  the  sweeteet  and  tenderest  of 
dd  Oerman  romances,  a  veritable  knightly  "  rilgrim's  Progress  ;" 
diat,  I  mean,  in  which  the  pore  1,-oung  child  of  nature,  Percivul, 
strugglca  forward  through  trial  mid  error  to  the  diacorery  of  his  true 
parentage  and  a  clearer  eight  of  heavenly  things.*  In  Malorgr** 
prose  romance  many  knights  engage  in  the  quest  of  the  Grail ;  the 
sinful  Sir  Lancelot,  M-ith  all  hiH  pniwiiHs,  may  nut  achieve  it,  but  his 
son,  the  pure  Sir  Qulahod,  sees  the  wuudruuN  viaiun,  and  tastes  the 
heuveuly  food.f  Sir  Fcrcival  is  among  hie  comjMtnions,  but  not  here 
the  priucijMil  figure.  In  Ifr.  Tennyson's  pm^m.  Sir  Onluliail  stands 
alone;  he  ia  the  single  tigure  in  the  picture;  around  him  we  isee 
dimly  {.he.  ihirk  forueta  and  sleeping  village!?  through  wliich  he  pusses ; 
his  thoughts  are  nut  of  earth,  but  of  that  holy  thing  which  was,  to 
many  miuds  of  the  middle  ages,  a  symbol  of  bcuveuly  bliss.  His  is 
nut  the  longing  of  St.  Agnes  to  be  taken  up,  ubeorhed,  folded  in  the 
arms  of  the  holy  strong  <_>nc  ;  be  feels  the  joy  of  battle ;  he  still 
luves  the  stnind  of  the  "  shattering  trumpet :" '  he  exults  in  tho 
strength  which  is  gii'en  him  by  rcusou  of  his  pure  heurt;  he  ie  oon- 
.  seious  of  tho  Bwectnesa  of  womanly  beauty : — 

"  How  sweet  aro  IooVh  that  ludioa  bend 
On  whom  Uioir  favoar*  full '. 
For  ilictii  I  t<atUe  tilt  Urn  end, 
I'o  aavu  from  Kbntnv  nnd  llirall." 

Itut  ho  docs  not  t«ek  ladies'  love ;  higher  things  fill  hi.s  soul  :-^ 


*  Tlicxo  U  an  excellont  edition  of  Wdfnim's  "l*Bmval"  by  Karl  LttcLuunn,  aaii  a 
riUllif'il  trans1»ti«ii  intn  moduni  Ucriuau  bj-  ^imrock. 
if.  "  Mort  d'ArthuM,"  iii.  177. 
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"  But  all  my  bentrt  b  diavn  abore, 

'iS.j  Icno'i  HIV  bowod  in  crypt  mud  fibrinn  : 
I  atvuT  felt  Uie  kba  of  Icive, 

Nor  mtidtn'R  ha.nd  in  mine. 
^\an  boiintwuN  luporte  on  no  bouin, 

Mo  nuKhticr  truisporta  more  Jiad  thriU ; 
So  keciji  1  fnir  thro*  fiiith  and  praj-»T 

A  virgin  hiiaiit  iii  wvilt  iu»I  will." 

"  "Work  and  will  "  an!  for  tho  man,  as  humility  and  aspiration  for 
tho  wr)mau.  Now  liere  we  have,  in  tlie  main,  the  Arthurian  Galahad, 
and  hints  of  the  inciduiits  of  the  old  romance, — tho  shrine  in  the 
fun>8l»  the  enchanted  liark,  the  iingeU  hearing  the  Holy  Grail,  but  aU 
refined  and  purihed.  Just  ao  much  is  introduced  aa  serves  to  complete 
the  picture  of  the  puru  knight,  and  no  more.  But  there  is  this  great 
and  essential  difference  hetWiOen  tho  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the 
old  romance  and  in  the  modern  poet — that  the  one  is  objective,  the 
other  subjective  :  in  the  old  talc  Sir  Galahad  ia  contemplated  wholly 
from  without ;  we  know  what  he  said  and  did  rather  than  what  he 
thought ;  in  the  modoni  jxiem  we  are  introduced  into  Sir  Galahad's 
mind ;  we  see  the  thooghls  which  made  him  what  he  was,  not  the 
acts  which  indicate  the  thoughts  which  stir  within.  This  arises,  of 
course,  partly  from  the  form  of  monologue  which  the  poet  has  chosen  : 
when  a  man  speaks  of  himself,  it  may  be  said,  he  can  hardly  avoid 
81>eaking  of  hi«  own  thoughtd  and  feelings.  But  tho  old  Sir  Galahad 
would  not  have  been  able  to  tell  of  these  highaud  ecttatic  thuughtd  ; 
he  had  them  without  knowing  that  he  had  them  ;  he  waa  what  he 
was  by  a  negeswty  of  his  nature,  ou  which  he  hud  never  reflected. 
In  a  word,  the  modem  Oulahad  is  ttelf-coim^ious,  the  older  hemes 
never  are.  Perhaps  the  luoderu  portrait  has  derived  some  touches 
from  the  influence  of  La  Motte  Fouqui?,  whose  heroes  also  differ 
from  those  of  olden  time  iu  their  gift  of  subjectivity.  .Ajid  so  it 
must,  needs  be.  Mr.  Tennyson  would  not  have  been  the  great  poel 
that  he  is  if  he  had  not  shared  the  (Spirit  of  his  own  age ;  his  "  Sir 
Galahad  "  is  a  creation  of  genius,  but  not  of  the  same  genius  that 
gave  us  the  knightly  heroes  of  oldeu  time. 

The  sage  of  King  Arthor'a  court,  tho  Neater  of  the  mediaeval 
Agamemnon,  is  Merlin,  the  subject  of  numberless  poems  and  romances, 
both  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  on  earlier  time.  He  is  found  in 
the  legends  both  of  'Wales  and  Brittany ;  in  Walen  he  ajipeara  as  a 
warrior  and  bard,  in  Itrcton  fablo  as  a  mighty  magician.  If,  m  Welsh 
antiquaries  assure  us,  he  was  a  real  person,  tho  author  of  some  ancient 
British  poems,  he  seems  to  hare  shared  tho  late  of  Virgil,  whose 
fame  as  a  magician  altogether  overshadowed  in  mcdiujval  Italy  his 
fame  as  a  poet.  At  all  events,  in  Geoffrey  ef  Monmouth,  and  iu  the 
numerous  romances  relating  to  Merlin,  he  appears  as  the  diviner  and 
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inacician,  tbe  uttcror  of  «ig«  counae!,  tlio  worker  of  wonH<TK ;  nnd 
yot  this  subtle-  brain,  this  chief  nf  "  thane  that  know,"  as  tbo  old 
romrincc  tolls  us,  "  was  ossotted,  and  doted  on  one  of  tbo  Indica  of  the 
lake,  and  be  waa  shut  in  a  roohe  under  a  stone  by  a  wood  «ido,  and 
there  died."  This  lady,  in  Malory's  proao  romance,  is  called  Nimuo 
(that  18,  I  suj^pose,  Nirave  or  Ximfe,  the  N\Tnph),  and  Merlin  w  the 
pursuer,  not  the  pursiiod;  until  at  last  the  Iwly"  passing  wcry  of 
him  ....  for  she  was  afraid  of  him  becjiunebewas  udivftU  snnnc," 
made  Merlin  go  under  a  rock,  and  "  wrought  so  there  for  him  that 
he  came  never  out,  for  all  the  craft  that  he  could  doe.  And  w  she 
departed  and  left  Merlin."  In  the  French  romance,  however,  he 
tells  the  tburm  to  Vivian  the  fay,  and  is  shut  up  by  her  beneath  a 
bush  of  hawthorn.  She  did  but  try  the  spell  uiion  him  to  see  if 
had  told  her  true,  and  i^  grieved  when  she  finds  that  she  cannot  undo 
her  work.*  Mr.  Tenuysou  has  not  adopted  either  of  the«e  storie« 
exactly  ;  his  Vivien  wriug«  the  secret  from  the  unwilKug  enchanter 
by  her  wiles,  and  thou  ejtulta  in  her  victory.  There  is  a  subtle  thread 
of  allef^ry  running  through  the  old  story,  and  this  Mr.  Tenny»ou 
has  Hoized  with  a  sure  instinct.  The  theme  of  his  "  Vivien  "  \a  th» 
victory  of  lithe,  mocking,  subtle  sensuality  over  broad,  far-seeing', 
mueh-knowiiig  wisduiu,  not  joined  with  strong  will  and  eamost  pur- 
pc0e.  Merlin,  with  his  clear,  bright  iutellecl,  mcs,  no  doubt,  the  fulsc-'J 
ueas  and  spitofuln&'V!  of  (he  wily  fay  :  but  he  is  amused,  hulf-pleused, 
half-wearied,  by  her  quaint  ways,  her  quick  wit,  her  (wining  plarAtl- 
ness ;  he  has  no  moral  indignation ;  he  is  not  roused  to  dash  her  from 
hn  boeom  ;  but  ut  last,  out  of  sheer  weakness,  tells  his  secret  to  the 
tricksy  sprite  who  has  crept  into  his  lap,  and  t^o  he  falla  beneath  the 
thorns  and  briers  of  enrlh,  and  lies  henceforward 

"  As  (leiid. 
And  lort  to  Ufa  aad  \\n:  nnd  oiuni'  nnd  fame.*' 

8uch  is  the  fall  of  the  wise  Merlin:  the  fall  of  contemplative 
wisdom  under  the  temptation  of  sense.  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristrain, 
lees  wiijc  thari  Merlin,  would  hardly  have  fallen  as  ho  did;  their 
manly  instinct^  would  have  revolted  against  the  subtle  arts  of  sueh 
a  deceiver.  Mr.  Tennyson's  Merlin  is.  indeed,  the  vmy  antithe^^is 
of  Sophocles'  Ajax,  or  Milton's  Samson.  As  tboy  represent  the 
weakneas  of  force  without  wisdom.  Merlin  represents  the  weakness 
of  knowledge  without  force  of  will,  and  noble  hatred  of  evil.  H© 
is  such  a  wise  man  as  was  "large-browed  Vendnm;"  with  cleux, 
wide-ranging,  well-ordered  intellect,  with  tino  sensuous  nature,  aud 
great  power  of  enjoyment,  but  without  strong  will  or  the  fine  moral 
aeoae  which  Tohcmcntly  rejects  the  wrong  ;  if  he  rejtxitH  the  wrou^, 

•  "Mort  d'Arllnw*,"  i.  117  \  with  Mr.  Wright's  not«. 
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it  U  at  the  bidding  of  tfao  intellect,  and  not  from  righteous  indigna- 
tion. And  in  uono  of  hi«  poems  (it  scans  to  mc)  hos  Mr.  Tennyson 
shown  moTO  perfect  art  than  in  this  of  "  Vivien."  Ho  makes  iis 
fool  throughout  the  calm  wisdom  of  tho  sage,  and  yet  wn  do  not 
greatly  WMidcr  when  at  lust  the  ttjinptor  gains  the  rictorr. 

But  the  jnt-tir  ehfmlkr,  the  most  accomplisliod  knight  of  all 
King  Arthur's  court,  the  lovo  of  ladies,  the  terror  of  evil-doers, 
is  tho  brave  Sir  Tjuncelot.  The  son  of  King  Ron  of  iSritfany,  he 
was  left  while  yet  an  infant  by  his  terrified  mother,  flying  from  her 
deflated  castle,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake,  whence  he  wa.<i  carried  off 
by  tho  nyinph  of  the  spot  to  her  realnu  below.  From  this  sojourn 
in  the  fairy  realms  below  the  lake,  the  boy  was  ever  known  a-s 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake.  To  these  pure  waters  he  alludes  in.  "Elaine," 
when  sorrowing  over  his  own  siu,  he  tays  ;— 

"  Slice  own  mime  ihsinRi  ma,  MLtning  s  nfproocli, 
Lftoeelot,  whom  tin  lady  of  Uie  Utko 
St«I«  from  hin  moUirr,  u  th^ticry  rurta."  * 

Tn  due  time  he  was  brought  to  King  Arthur's  court,  and  made  a 
Knight  i>f  the  Hound  Xublu ;  and 

"  In  lU  toonieimentn  and  jntrtR  anrl  deedn  of  armcn,  both  for  life  nail 
death,  lio  passed  all  knij(hte,  iind  at  no  time  wob  be  never  overcomf^,  but  it 

were    by   trensoit   or  enrtiatitment Wberefon.<   que(>n    Gweocver 

UnA  ii'iui  in  grettt  favour  nbuvu  nil  other  knigbtH,  aiid  corlaiuly  h«  loved  tbtt 
(juoeuii  iigain  itbovit  »11  oLht>r  ludius  hdcI  cIi^iuofivl»  itil  the  daiu^  of  liU  life, 
and  for  hf  r  ho  <liri  msoy  grt-at  deodvs  of  nriDefi,  nud  suved  h«r  frcrni  tho 
fire  throuf;h  his  uoblu  chivalrie."  f 

In  all  versions  of  the  story  of  Sir  Lunuelut  this  guilty  love  of  hi« 
for  the  ({ueen  in  a  durk  e>put  in  the  bright  court.  Even  when  Arthur 
thought  to  take  Guenevere  for  lii»  bride,  Merliu  warned  hiui  "  that 
GuQuever  was  not  wholesome  for  him  to  take  to  wife,  for  that  Lancelot 
should  love  her,  and  t^ho  him  ligaine;"  yet  tlie  king  wedded  her, 
for  luvu  of  "  tbo  gentlest  and  fairest  lotly  that  he  knew  living,  or 
erer  could  Uud."^  But  probably  not  all  the  la}'8  and  romances 
have  givoiL  Lancelot  ho  wide  a  fame  as  the  few  eimple  words  in 
which  Kraucescu  telk  huw  she  and  Paolo  read  together  tlie  blory  of 
lancelot  and  bis  love  : — 

*  Tbia  pcurt  o(  the  atory  is  not  found  ta  tli9  "  Uort  d'Artbure,"  thoii^  tt  !•  in  thu 
"  TmuaA»  1»ok«,"  and  in  Home  EngUdi  Tvraons  of  thci  lognm!,  lit.  de  TilletnarquJ 
wpposw  thai  tlw  HUM  Lancelot  ia  proporly  L' AiimIdI,  and  that  Ancclot  ia  fornwd  from 
Old-FVeoch  "  Aili«l,"  ■  wtrvont,  na  Micliulot  from  Uicbal,  Ac  'J'hiu  h»  tdentiliM  tbe 
I«gand  o(  LosMtot  with  tb&t  oi  Jil&/i,  nn  cquiv&lont  quto*  found  in  Wolih  budic  poetry. 
— Sommt  ifr  r«  IUJV  Smi4f,  p.  fiS  ff. 

t  "  Hort  d'ArUiara."  i.  IH. 

i  Ibid.  i.  92. 
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"  Noi  loggiavanut  na  gionto  per  iliJ«tto 
DI  l^aacllotto,  cotDDamorlostiittBo." 

Sir  LancelDt  fnileil  grieToualy  iu  his  duty  lotus  liego  lord  and 
king;  yet,  with  a  tiot  impossible  iuconsisteaoy,  he  ta  in  all  other 
points  brave,  noblo,  and  faitblul.  Tbu  di-ecription  in  "  Elatno  "  fits 
well  tho  conception  wc  form  from  the  old  romance : — 

"  Thp  grvnt  uiil  fnulty  Iotu  ho  barv  Uio  Qunen, 
In  baUl*  vith  tliv  love  b«  bue  his  lord. 
Had  mtrrnl  his  face,  nod  murkt-d  it  <u:i>  hi*  lime 
•  ■  •  •  • 

JIvTiftl  u  ha  wu,  he  iooniMt  thi'  gao^Diitt  mnii 
Th&t  ever  Among  liwlica  ate  in  h&U, 
And  nobleat"  • 

Sir  Lautielot  the  good  kuight  appears  \xi  Ikrue  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poems,  ur  thusc,  Iho  little  sketuh  of  "Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen 
Guiiievei-u,"  iu  tbu  poouus  of  1842,  absolutvly  pfrfci-t  a^  a  picture  of 
the  soft,  lusfious  swuctuwsa  of  u  moruiiig  iu  uurly  spring,— a  luscious 
sweetness  rt'iHiatod  iu  tbu  portrait  of  the  queen, — haa  but  little  con- 
nection with  any  incident  lii  the  ohl  romance,  though  we  might 
perhaps  imagine  it  to  be  prompted  by  tho  heading  of  a  chapter  in  the 
"  Mort  d'Artliurc," — ■'  How  4ueene  Gueuever  rode  on  maying  with 
certuiue  knights  of  the  round  table  clothed  uU  in  grccuo;"  but  ihu 
oouceptiou  of  thu  t|uecn  and  tho  knigbt  once  formed,  tho  creativd 
mind  of  the  poet  would  easily  supply  the  rest,  with  or  vrithout  snch 
a  rnott/m  I  have  supposed. 

In  the  '*  Lady  of  Shalott "  and  "  Klatne  "  we  have  the  same  thoiuc 
treated  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  earliest  and  in  his  latest  manner.  The 
versatility  of  the  poct'a  imagination  is  illiiatrated  by  these  two 
pictures  of  the  same  objects,  just  as  it  is  by  tbc  contrast  between  the 
earlier  picture  of  Mariana  in  tho  old  Ijincolnahii-e  grange,  and  the 
later  one  of  "Mariana  in  the  South."  The  moat  pictorial  of  poeta 
seems  to  linger  round  certain  favourite  subjects  just  as  many  grea' 
pamters  have  done  ;  treating  them  now  in  one  aspect,  now  in  another, 
unable,  perhaps,  afler  bU,  fully  to  realize  his  conception.  In  tho 
"  Lady  of  Shalott  *'  wo  have  a  mere  outline  of  tho  aad  story  of  Sir 
Lancelot  and  the  "lily  maid,"  whoso  pence  he  was  un\WUingly  to 
destroy.  The  bright  summer  weather  and  the  tranquil  humming' 
round  of  life,  which  wc  eeo  in  the  first  picture,  are  iu  the  second 
exchanged,  by  a  kind  of  phontasnuigoria  tran.iformation,  for  the 
faded  woods  and  rainy  nky  of  autumn,  and  the  oncv  bright  lady 
singing  her  death-aong  as  she  floats  down  to  CameJot.  The  vrhoI« 
treatment  secm-i  to  me  absolutely  fresh  and  new ;  the  leading  inci- 
dents way  have  been  taken  from  any  of  the  numerous  versions  of 
the  history  of  Sir  Lancelot;  but  the  mirror  in  which  the  lady  ei 
•_"  Wyla  of  the, King,"  p.  100  (Em  odiUoii). 
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tho  Bliadowa  of  the  things  whiuh  pass  along  to  C&melot,  the  web 
which  burst  (iiitl  '*  floated  wwle  "  113  the  fated  kuigbt  rwle  into  \\cw, 
are  not  found  in  ^\y  romance  that  I  have  seen,  and  aro  probably 
due  to  the  poet's  invention.  It  is  easy  to  boo  how  much  they  add 
to  the  weird  effect  nf  the  whole  piece.  In  the  noMe  idyl  of 
"Elaine,"  on  the  other  htmd,  we  have  the  sad  story  of  tho  "Fair 
Maid  of  Aatobit,"  as  it  is  given  in  the  "Mort  d'Arthurc,"  wrought 
out  with  the  poet's  most  mature  art.  tSir  Lancelot  is  no  longer  tho 
bloodleea  iignro  who  rode  flushing  in  the  sunlight  before  the  mirror, 
but  a  real  roan,  high-hearted  and  brave,  and  (snvo  for  his  one  great 
sin)  faithful  and  true;  grieved  to  hare  given  pain  to  any  human 
t.hing,  but  fettered  by  his  guilty  bond  to  the  passionate  queen ; 
Elaine  ir  a  pure  and  sweet  nature,  nurtured,  like  Miranda,  so  far 
from  sight  and  sound  of  tho  great  world,  that  she  loves,  nlmost  before 
she  knows  what  love  is,  the  first  high  t^-pe  of  manhood  which  comes 
hefore  her  gaze.  The  two  lending  characters,  the  brnve  Sir  Lancelot, 
worn  and  wearied,  his  aspirotions  nftcr  a  higher  life  checked  and 
helfl  down  by  the  fatal  bond  from  which  ho  cannot  free  himself, 
though  in  his  henrt  of  hearts  ho  Topcnta  ;  the  "lily  maid,"  with  her 
perfect  purity  and  simple  lovingncss  ;  these  arc  contrasted  with  tho 
charming  delicacy  and  the  unobtrusive  mibtlety  of  true  art.  Nor 
are  the  subordinate  characters  less  skilfully  drawn. 

The  story  of  Enid,  the  true  and  gentle  wife,  whs  treated  in  tho 
twelfth  centurj'  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes  and  by  ILartmann  Ton  der 
Aue,  under  tho  title  of  "  Erec  and  Enid."  It  docs  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  French  prose  romances,  and 
does  not  appear  in  the  English  "  Mort  d'Arthure."  Mr.  Tennyson 
probably  took  the  outline  of  hia  "  Enid  "  from  the  "  Mahinogion,"  or 
Welsh  stories,  edited  and  tninsLted  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest.  These  "ilabinogion"  are  taken  from  a  certain 
"  red  book  "  preserved  at  Jesus  College.  Oxford,  containing  pieoea 
ranging  in  date  (according  to  M.  de  ViUemarqut^)  from  the  sixth  to 
the  tifteenth  century.  This  particiJar  storj'  of  *'  Geraint  ab  Krbin" 
con  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  ii 
no  rudo  bardic  strain,  but  a  reflex  of  the  chivalrons  literature  of 
Franco  and  England;  the  court,  the  arms,  and  the  tournaments  all 
recall  tho  age  of  tho  Planta^net*.  It  retains,  however,  a  certain 
tenderness  of  tone,  and  a  simplicity  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  cumbrousness  of  the  old  French  and  English  romances.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  skill  of  tho  Celtic  story-teller  that  the  story  boa 
required  but  little  pruning  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  tho  modern 
poet.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  indeed  given  tho  action  somewhat  greater 
compactness,  by  introducing  ua  at  once  to  the  married  life  of  Enid 
aud  Oenunt>  hut  h&a  adopted  in  hia  versa  nearly  every  incident  of 
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tlic  old  Welsh  story.    Here  is  the  meetiDg  of  GwneTere  and  Oeraint 
ou  the  day  of  the  hunt : — 

"  As  Gwenbwyvftr  nnd  li«r  itiiudeit  rod«  in,  thoy  h«nrd  ft  loud  nnd  rath- 
iog  Bouad :   nnd  tbey  looked   liohiml   them,   uid   behald  n   koij^l   tipnn   m 
hunter  foal  of  mighty  size  ;  aud  the  rider  wsk  a  fKir-bured  yooth,  bsra-:; 
Icttged  and  of  princely  mien,  and  a  gidden-bUted  sword  wu  iit  bis  nc 
:md  a  robe  nod  a  Hiu'coat  of  Katin  woro  npon  bim,  and  two  low  shoes 
leather  upon  biti  feet,  And  itroaiid  him  wa!i  a  sntrf  of  Mae  parple.  at  eacl 
L'omcr  of  which  was  k  goldoc  apple."  ^ 

"When  C?eraiiit  arrived  at  the  ruined  castle  he  sees  upon  the  bridge^ 
u  hoary-headed  nuiu,  Earl  Yuiol,  and  on  entering  the  court, — 

*'  An  old  decrepit  womiui,  sluing  on  a  cuabiuQ,  with  old  taltcrcd  garmonta 
or  satEn  upon  her.    And  buicido  ht-r  il  maidvu,  npou  whoa  were  a  Test : 

a  veil  that  were  old  and   bej^iuning  to  be  worn  out And 

nnuden  dlRarrayt'd  the  yantli,  and  (heu  fiha  furnished  hit)  horso  with  stni 
iind  with  roni."  \ 

But  perhapt)  the  beet  instaooe  of  the  skill  with  which  tho  poet 
hoB    clothed  with    life  the  somowhat  hald  lunratiro  of  the   "  rod., 
b(K>k "    is   to   ho    found    in    tho   scene   where   Knid  ODntcmplii 
tho  mighty  bIdows  of  her  lord  as  he  lice  on  his  hed  in  the 
tuoming : — 

"  Aud  oui<  moruiofj  in  lh«  Bununer  time,  they  wore  apoa  their  couch,  and- . 
(ivraint  luy  upon  thu  ed(ju  of  it.     Aud  iiUtid  was  witboot  sleep  in  the 
meat,  which  bad  windowe  of  gloss.     And  tho  bbh  ehosc  upon  the  oooDh.^ 
And  the  clothes  had  ttlipped  from  off  his  arms  arid  U^  breast,  and  he 
oalMp.     Then  she  f^n^od  nt  the  marvctlonii  bonnty  of  hi«  appearanee,  anAl 
she  said,  '  Alae,  and  am  t  the  eauHe  that  thctic  arms  and  Oiis  breast  hav*J 
lost  their  glory  iind  th«  warlike  famo  wbinh  thoy  onc«  bo  richly  eojoyod  ?  * 
.Vnd  «a  she  siiid  this,  the  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes  and  thuy  fell  upon 
his  broast.     And  th(>  tears  sbo  abed,  and  the  word.^  she  bad  spoken,  awoka  , 

him thinking thnt  it  was  bp<^ftiifle  she  loved  flome  oth« 

man  than  him and  thcrenpon  Geiiuot  wan  tronbled  in  hia  mind,' 

imd  ha  called  hiii  squire  ;  and  wbcu  be  came  to  bim,  '  Go  qaiekly,'  said  \ut,'^ 
'  and  prepare  my  horse  and  my  omiA  and  make  them  ready.  And  do  thoa 
arise,'  aaid  he  to  Enid,  '  and  apparel  UiyHelf,  and  eau.4o  thy  honte  to  be 
occodtred,  and  clothe  titee  in  the  worst  ridinf^-drei^a  that  thou  host  in  thy 
poasesBion.  And  evil  betide  me  if  tbou  rotiimest  hero  niitil  thou  kaowest 
whether  I  have  loHt  my  atreo}^  *a  cocupleleiy  as  tlioo  didat  say.  And  if 
it  be  so,  it  wilt  then  be  easy  for  tbeo  to  Kevk  the  society  thou  <)idiit  wiah, 
for  of  him  of  whom  thou  waxt  thinking."  ', 

In  *'Guincvero"  wc  roluru  to  \\m  old  I'lnglish  "Uort  d'Arthure." 
Hut  tho  sweet,  sad  beauty  of  tlio  idyl  \a  ull  the  poet's  own.  The 
few  incidents  uf  iht;  "Mort  d'Arthure"  which  are  euihoilii!d  in  the 
idyl  are  changed  aud  purifii-d.  In  Malory's  prose,  Sir  I>aiicelot 
his  kiii&folk  rencuo  iho  guilty  quet'u  fiiiui  the  aluke,  aud  carry  her 
off  to  hia  castle,  Joyous-Gurd ;  tlicii  there  ih  war  between  King 
Arthur  uitd  8ir  Lancelot  until  the  Pope  gave  to  "  a  noUc  clarke,  thu 
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Bi«liop  of  Hochester,  .  .  .  bulls  under  lead  unto  King  Arthur  of 
England,  cliacgiug  luin,  upon  pain  of  intcrditing  ut"  all  Euglund, 
that  he  take  His  quceue  dame  Gueuerer  to  him  againc  aud  accord 
with  Sir  Luuncelot."  It  waa  not  until  lh«  queeu  heard  that  her  lord 
King  Arthur  wa»  Blaiii  ihat — 

"She  stole  nway  Hud  liv^  Intlies  witb  ber;  and  so  sbee  went  to  AlmM* 
bar;',  nod  tberc  nheo  let  tiuike  herself  a  aimne  and  ware  white  cloatheit  and 
blaeko  ;  nnd  grent  pvnnnnce  shoe  tnnke  ns  ever  did  ttmfull  lady  in  this  land  ; 
and  uover  crentiire  could  mnke  bcr  aiert}'.  but  lived  ia  fatititigH,  prayorSi 
and  almoB  deada^,  thnt  all  omnncr  of  peopla  mervailed  how  v«rlaouBly  Rha 
watt  cfaauged.  Now  lenyo  woe  qaevno  Onoiicver  in  AlineBbajy,  that  was  11 
una  ill  whito  «loiitbo8  nod  blocko  \  and  there  sbo  was  abbeaso  and  ntler  ah 
reiiHon  wuuhl."  ^ 

Everything  in  the  idyl  which  gives  light  and  ahndc  and  delicacy 
of  portraiture  is  due  to  the  modem  poet.  The  sclf-abaaeinont  of  the 
queen,  the  prlclcing  of  hrr  consciimce  by  the  innocent  talk  of  the 
novice,  the  sad  iii:igituntmit^'  of  the  king,  his  love  mingled  with 
loalUIngi-^all  these  belong  to  Mr.  Tennywin,  and  not  to  Sii-  Thomas 
Malory  or  hi«  predecessora.  And  I  know  of  nothing  in  modern 
poetrj'  which  exceeds  the  loncliing  solemnity  of  the  weuc  between 
Arthur  and  tho  queen  in  the  nunnery,  whence  the  king  goes  forth  to 
meet  his  d«ith. 

The  mysterious  death  of  Utbcr's  sorely-wounded  son  is  the  Huhject 
of  the  "Mort  d'Arthurc"  ia  the  poeiua  of  1842.  It  ia  pwhaps 
hunlly  fuir  to  Mr.  Tennyson  to  go  back  from  the  rich  touch  unri 

iliired  fctylu  of  the  "  Idyls  "  to  the  somewhat  colder  uuuumr  of  ait 

rlier  time ;  but  the  cooler  colours  befit  the  death  of  Arthur  us  well 
T5  the  w.inner  touch  Vivien  and  Elaine.  Nowheru  is  the  ohl  mmnnce 
so  siniply  solemn,  and  nowhcro  has  tho  modern  poet  fuUowod  it  so 
clofieJy,  as  in  the  story  of  tho  death  of  Arthur.  As  many  of  my 
readers  prubuhly  huvii  not  the  "  ^tort  d'Arthure''  ut  hiuid,  I  give 
here  the  prose  story  of  tho  wounded  kiug  and  the  "  liitost  left  of 
all  hi»  knighia  "  afr^r  tho  fatal  flght  with  Modrod : — 

"  *  Bnt  my  timu  lucUi  fiii>t,'  said  Kinj;  Arthur  unto  Kir  Bodtvnrc,  '  thera- 
fore  taka  thou  ExeuUbur.  my  good  hwurd,  and  goe  with  il  unto  yondor 
waterside,  and  whea  thuu  cuuimuBt  there.  I  charge  thee  throw  ny  sword 
into  that  water,  and  coiuq  agaiue  and  tell  mo  what  thou  shalt  sec  there.' 
'  My  lord.'  said  Sir  Bedivoro.  •  your  wtmmandc  shall  be  done,  and  lightly 
bitog  yon  word  againp."  And  bo  Sir  Bevidcre  departed  :  and  by  the  way 
ha  beheld  that  noble  itword  wberH  the  pnnimell  and  tho  hafl  wcro  all  of  pr». 
cioQs  stones,  and  then  hee  said  to  himsoiro, '  If  T  throw  this  rich  avord  into 
the  water,  thereof  shall  never  come  <;ood.  bat  harme  and  loB.se.'  And  tb«ii 
Sir  Uediverc  bid  Exc^libtir  nndcr  a  irtv,  and  as  snone  as  ht.-c  luigbt  he  caino 
sgaine  unto  King  Arthur,  und  said  bee  had  heene  at  the  wuter,  and  had 
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throwcn  the  sword  into  the  wiitcr.  'What  B«weet  thon  there! 
Kin^.  *  8ir,'  snid  ho,  '  I  ttnw  nothing  but  irKves  niitl  wind.'  '  Thnt  Is 
untmcly  said  of  the*,'  said  ICin^  Arthur  ;  'therefore  poo  thou  li;;htly  und 
doe  my  commnnd,  as  don  art  to  me  lofe  nnd  icete ;  sporo  not,  Itut  throif 
it  in."  Tlien  Sir  Bodtvora  relumed  agnin,  nnd  lookc  the  sword  in  his  hand  ; 
and  then  Mm  thought  it  Binnc  and  shume  to  throw  away  that  noble  sword. 
And  BO  oit  h*to  iuA  tho  Hword.  and  rctnmod  agalno  and  told  to  the  King  th»t 
hee  b&d  becnc  at  the  wat«r  and  done  his  command.  *  What  saw  yee  there  ?  * 
sud  the  King.  '  BJr,'  said  hce,  '  I  saw  nothing  but  the  water  wap  and 
waves  wannc.'  '  Ah !  traitor  nntnie  t '  said  King  Arthur,  '  now  lut^t  thou 
betraied  me  two  timea.  W'ho  would  have  wend  that  thou  ihat  hast  beoue 
unto  me  so  wife  and  deere,  and  tliou  art  iiauied  a  noble  ktii^ht,  and  woitldst 
betray  mee  for  the  rich  itword  ?  But  uow  go«  agiuuo  lightly,  for  thy  lou^' 
tarrying  v^tt^th  nm  Lii  gr«at  jwopardie  of  uiy  life,  for  i  liavu  tukiju  cold ; 
and  but  if  ILi>u  dov  as  I  coinmaud  Ibvc,  and  if  cviT  I  may  see  thtt«,  I  shali 
Hl«y  thee  with  my  owno  hands,  fur  thou  wouldet  fur  my  rich  sword  see  me 
doad.'  Thvn  Sir  BLtlivere  deported,  and  went  to  the  eword  and  lightly 
touko  it  up,  and  weut  to  the  waterti  eide  ;  and  there  he  butmd  the  girdoll 
about  the  hiHa,  and  then  hee  threw  the  liword  intu  the  watvr  as  tarrc  aa  hue 
might ;  imd  there  eiune  an  aime  and  an  bond  above  the  water,  and  loet  it 
and  caught  it,  and  bo  shookc  it  tbrise  and  brandi^ed.  And  then  tho  bond 
vanished  away  with  the  sword  in  the  water.  So  Sir  Bedivere  came  iigaino 
to  the  King,  and  told  him  what  im  bad  seene.  '  Alas  I '  »iid  tho  King. 
'helpe  mc  from  beuco,  for  1  dread  mo  I  have  taricd  over  long.'  Then  Bir 
Bedivere  took  King  Arthur  upon  bis  backc,  and  eo  went  with  him  to  the 
waterH  side.  And  wh«n  they  were  at  the  waterH  «ide.  even  fast  by  ihe 
banke  hoved  a  littio  barge  with  many  faire  ladiuR  iu  it.  and  among  them  oU 
was  a  qnecnc ;  and  oU  they  had  blacke  lioodA,  oud  they  wept  and  ahrilced 
when  they  saw  King  Arthur. 

"  Some  men  yd  say  in  many  parts  of  Kugland  that  King  Arthur  is  not 
^teftd.  but  had  by  the  will  of  onr  liord  Jesus  Ohrint  into  another  place  ;  and. 
men  say  that  h«e  wiU  come  againe,  and  bee  kLoII  winne  the  holy  croni 
I  will  not  say  that  it  shall  bee  so,  but  rather  1  will  KHy  that  heere  in  this 
world  hoe  changed  his  life.  But  many  men  say  that  Ihore  is  written  npou 
bis  tombe  this  vene :  '  Hie  jacet  Artharus,  rex  (jiiondam  rexqne  futorua.' " 

Tho  belief  that  Arthur  should  como  npaiii  nimaiTusJ  deeply  rooi 
in  the  minds  of  the  Welsh  descendants  of  fhi>  ancient  Britons  for 
many  generations ;  so  deeply  indeed  that  it  wiia  nn  encouragement 
to  them  in  their  rebellions  againKl  the  Kiigtis^h  |]ower,  and  the 
English  Government  in  Hcnr^'  II. 's  time  NeeniH  u>  havo  "  got  up"  a 
diecoTery  of  Kinj;  Arthur's  tomb  at  Glustfmlmry  to  put  an  end  to 
hopes  of  his  retuiTi.  Whenec  did  the  licliof  nrise?  Is  it  a  part 
of  the  old  myth  of  the  btin  vauJKliing  tn  durkncBs  to  rise  again  in 
^lendour?  Or  is  it  simply  on  int^inst*  Hxpression  of  tho  hope,  often. 
felt  by  on  oppn»B(sl  race,  (hat  he  who  led  them  onoe  to  victory  shall 
again  rise  to  bo  their  deliverer  ?  'We  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  the 
myth  has  become  iningled  with  the  longing  for  the  return  of  a  real 
chieftain,  who  may  have  borne  tht*  name  of  Arthur ;  but  at  least  vev 
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fihall  hnrtUy  refiwo  oiir  tribate  of  JKlmiration  \a  the  akiU  willi  whicU 
the  poet  has  tiimod  the  allusion  in  the  last  Unes  of  the  "  3Iorto 
d' Arthur : "— 

"  '  AHhar  is  onmp  agnin  ;  hn  ciuicot  dip.* 
Thaa  thoM  tlwl  stood  ii|icm  tbu  hill*  behind 
Itopcutod,  *  Conw  ngtiin,  nnd  t^cico  u  foir; ' 
And,  fiirthw  inland,  voloea  f (^hoed,  '  CuraH> 
W'ilb  all  good  tbiagt,  utd  wu*  olutJl  hv  no  more.* 
At  Uua  k  hundred  Ik-IU  be^^xn  to  jieal, 
'lluL  «ith  Lhp  Koiind  [  nulic,  nnd  h««id  ind«ad 
Thft  clnar  rbiuvli-belU  rin.ic  in  the  Ghnatmiw  moni." 

In  pointing  out  the  soiirctw  of  tliy  storit's  which  Mr.  Tennyson  hns 
treated  with  bo  much  skill,  i  do  not  in  any  way  dctruot  fi-om  lii'tt 
originulity ;  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  they  detract  from  the 
originality  of  Chaucer  or  ShakspcoTG.  who  point  out  the  tttorien  of 
tho  chronicles  on  which  they  founded  their  pocnia  ond  pltiys,  How- 
erer  little  |xiinB  they  bestowed  on  the  invention  of  plots,  Chaucer's 
arch  humour  is  all  his  owii,  ilnmlct  and  Othello  uro  iShakspearo's 
creation  as  much  as  if  Ilellolbrest  and  Clnthiu  had  nevnr  written. 
In  the  *'Mort«  d' Arthur"  alone  Mr.  Tennyson  haa  adopts  the 
incidcntB,  tho  Umv,  and  something*  cron  of  the  diction  of  Malorv's 
romance ;  but  in  thi;  "  TdyU  "  it  is  fur  otherwise.  No  one  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  compare  tho  old  prose  with  tho  mod(>ru  verse  can  fail 
to  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  somewhat  crude  originuli  have 
been  transformed  by  the  bnlHanl  wm-d-paiiiting  of  the  poet.  The 
contra'tt  between  tho  older  and  the  newer  form  of  the  stories  in  some- 
thing like  that  Ix'twoen  a  niediicval  iUumJnation  and  a  fiuitihed 
picture  by  Mr.  ^lillais  or  Mr.  nolnian  Ilunt.  The  miniatures  in  an 
old  MS.  have  often  great  beauty  and  cxpTesmvencsa,  but  the  blooiU 
les«  figures  are  dyvoid  of  life,  and  the  .surroundings  are  purely  con- 
ventional ;  the  touch  of  tho  modern  painter  gives  life  and  movement 
to  the  stiff  forms.  So  it  is  iu  Mr.  Tennyson's  pictures  of  the 
Arthurian  heroes.  No  doubt  Sir  Lnncelot  is  a  "modem  gentleman," 
and  the  fair  Guenevere  a  modem  lady,  thrown  bat-k  into  the  olden 
time ;  but  so  are  the  Jjiiicclot  and  Guenevere  of  tho  old  romance 
characters  of  the  Plantagcnet  era  throw-n  hack  so  far  as  to  derive 
from  distance  it  new  ehunu ;  and  wo  are  grateful  to  the  poet  for 
having  painted  for  us  the  old  heroes  with  the  thoughts  aud  feelings 
which  animate  this  "wondrous  mother-age." 

It  )xm  been  sometimes  sold  that  Mr.  Teuuysou,  like  "the  poet 
Evcrurd  Hall,"  had  contemphitvd  uu  epic  ou  the  subject  of  King 
Arthur.  I  hope  he  has  not  burnt  eleven  of  his  twelve  Looks;  but 
otherwise  it  ia  not  matter  for  regret  that  he  abtinduueil,  if  he  over 
formed,  tho  idea  of  an  Arthurian  epic.  The  true  epic  Is  the  embudi- 
nieat  of  the  mitional  belief  in  uational  heroes.     Whatever  may  have 
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been  the  origin  of  the  tale  of  Troy,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  rhapso- 
dists  gung  of  Agamemnon  and  AchUles,  of  Ulysses  and  Fenelope, 
they  woke  responsive  chords  in  the  hreaat  of  every  Greek  ;  tie 
Greeks  helieved  in  these  heroes,  and  made  these  glories  their  own. 
Bnt  we  have  no  belief  in  Arthur ;  no  one  looks  back  to  his  time  as  a 
Saturnian  reign  when  men  wero  braver  and  nobler,  and  women 
iairer  and  purer,  than  in  Uiese  degenerate  days;  we  have  not  even 
the  kind  of  half-belief  which  the  Romans  of  Virgil's  time  probably 
had  in  their  great  ancestor  ^neas.  And  if  this  be  so,  no  true  epic 
on  Arthur  is  possible  ;  indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  our 
age  has  produced  an  cjpic  at  all,  unless  it  be  Hr.  Carlyle's  great 
prose  epic,  the  "  French  Revolution."  But  the  half-forgotten  stories 
of  the  Arthurian  cycle  serve  well  for  "idyls"  or  pictures.  Mr. 
Tennyson  seized  on  the  shadowy  figures  of  the  old  legends  as 
subjects  for  his  art,  mxuh  as  Theocritus,  when  faith  in  the  old  Greek 
mythology  was  declining,  put  forth  his  idyls  or  "pictures"  of  Hylas 
and  the  Baby  Hercides.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  his  instinct  was 
a  true  one.  He  has  delighted  all  English  lovers  of  poetry  by  the 
"  Idyls ; "  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  his  powa*  of  word- 
punting  and  his  musical  verse  would  have  given  mterost  to  an  epic 
of  the  old  orthodox  Virgilian  type ;  and  what  if  "  In  Memoriam  " 
had  been  sacrificed  to  an  epic  I  Hay  he  long  be  spared  to  give  ns 
more  *'  pictures,"  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  life  1 
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n«  Cf^-fiMn.    A  Papor  rrad  nt  th«  AMumn  li«Mloa  r>t  Um 

MjI.,  Btetot  U  at.  I«*m,  0«ii»riL    PDbildiBd  »  the  (c^iuM 
of  tlic  SyhoiL    LoDikn :  lUnivtoM.    1SII7. 

THE  pamphlet  of  which  tlic  above  is  (he  complete  title  has  recently 
been  Bcnt  to  the  writer  of  this  nrticlc,  accompanied  by  tho  fol- 
lowing notico: — 

"  In  complianeo  with  n  reeolatioo  of  the  Rnridocnnal  Synod  of  Pcmrith, 
passecl  at  their  antumn  sosston,  1867,  a  eopjr  of  the  oncloscii  paper,  by  the 
Itev.  J.  Sidney  Tyacke,  is  respoctfnlly  offered  for  the  considemtion  of  cftch 
Tttstm  and  Chapter  in  England  and  Walcn. 

"  Dean  Raral  n{  Penwith. 
"  PItillack  Beetory,  HntfJi;  OnmirrxU, 
lOthJantMnj,  1868." 

It  would  appear  from  this  notice  that  tho  subject  disciiRfwd  in 
the  pamphlet  is  one  which,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  Roridecamd  Sj'nod 
of  Penwith,  is  of  special  interest  to  J)cans  and  Chapters  ;  and  if  the 
election  of  a  bishop,  as  such  elections  nre  now  made,  he,  us  stated  in 
the  pamphlet  (p.  16),  "a  solemn,  profane,  and  wicked  feroe,"  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  be  amongst  the  chief  actors  in  the  said  farce. 
What  the  Deoos  and  Chapters  can  do  upon  this  hj-potLosis  except 
rosipTi  en  umue  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  they  have  no  other  means  of 
erading  a  duty  to  which  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  thoy  would  be 
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liable  when  they  accepted  their  nppointnients.  But  there  are  t«» 
points  which  ou;»ht  to  he  borne  in  mind.  I'irel,  that  if  the  election 
of  birihops,  OB  now  practised  in  the  English  Church,  be  "  a  Bolcmn, 
inc,  and  wicked  fnroe,"  the  Dcfins  and  Chapters  are  not  the  only 
persons  affectedi  even  if  they  ho  the  principal.  The  whole  CLturh  ■ 
and  notion  is  implicated  in  the  wickedness,  and  ought  to  rise  up  aa 
one  mnn  to  clear  the  hind  from  a  national  sin.  But,  secondly,  it  is 
neoosBorv  to  be  vcrj'  careful  concerning  the  exact  condition  of  facts 
before  the  hcavj'  verdict  of  profanity  and  wickwlness  is  admitted. 
T  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  (acta  nro  not  generally  known  ;  nt  all 
«\-pnts  they  are  frequently  niisrcprcaonted,  and  the  statement  of 
them  in  the  pamphlet  of  which  T  hnvci  given  the  title  is,  os  I  shall 
presently  sliow,  far  from  being  correct. 

Ijca\'ing  the  pamphlet  for  a  moment,  let  me  remark  that  the 
selection  of  fit  persons  for  the  high  office  of  bishop  in  Christ** 
Church,  especially  in  the  KngliRh  portion  of  it,  which  i*  so  bound 
up  with  the  State,  and  in  which  the  dioceses  are  so  large  and  public 
opinion  is  happily  so  exacting,  is  by  no  mean:*  an  ea.iy  thing.  It !« 
not  my  intention  to  argue  in  this  paper  either  that  the  present 
method  of  selection  is  the  best  conceivable,  or  tlint  it  'm*  never  abuKM) 
in  practice,  or  that  it  may  not  be  iiecewarj-  for  the  Church  of 
England,  at  some  futiirc  time,  and  under  certain  conceivable  contin- 
gencies, to  insist  upon  a  different  arrangement ;  but  I  wish  respect- 
fuUy  to  urge,  theoretically,  that  it  is  by  uo  nieiuis  certain  that  in  tlui 
long  run  we  should  get  better  binhops,  or  [trefitirve  the  peace  of  the 
Clmi'cli,  and  secure  her  well-being  and  influence  more  effectually,  if 
ji  different  mode  of  ficleetion  should  be  fiiibetitutcd  for  tliat  which  w© 
now  have;  and  practiru!!}-,  that  the  present  mode  is  not  open  to  all 
the  objection.''  whi<'h  am  go  fV-Wfly  made  against  it.  Furthermore,  1 
think  it  may  be  shdwn  that  tliere  are  some  arguments,  worthy  of 
respectful  attention,  for  kticping  things  upon  the  whok  ««  they  ure. 

The  propositions  which  Mr.  Tyacke  undertakes  to  establish  are 
these  three : — 

1.  The  present  method  of  appointing  bishops  is  anomalous  in 
theory. 

2.  It  is  objectionable  in  practice. 

3.  It  calls  for  immediate  reformation. 
It  will  be  convenient  that  I  should  arrange  my  remarks  under 

those  snme  three  heads,  or  nearlv  so. 

Mr.  Tyaeke  argues  his  first  point  upon  two  grounds  :■ — I.  Revelo- 
tion  and  Tradition.  II.  The  British  Constitution.  I  shall  com- 
ment upon  his  argument,  not  as  assuming  that  it  is  the  rerj'  bc.«t 
that  can  bo  raised,  or  that  it  by  any  means  exhausts  the  subject;  but 
heeaun  it  has  been  aont  for  my  special  consideration,  and  muy  bv 
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regarded  as  a  challenge.  I  respectfully  take  up  the  glove ;  and  I 
do  80  not  on  merely  personal  grounds,  for  in  truth  it  U  of  compara- 
tively small  importance  what  my  opinion  and  foellngji  may  be,  l>ut 
because  the  Wows  expressed  in  the  paraphlet  ore  held,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  by  many  persons,  and  it  is  desirable  on  public  grounds 
that  they  should  be  examined. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Revelation  and  Tradition,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay 
down  a  distinct  rule  for  the  selectioiL  of  bishops,  and  to  say  that  this 
aiid  iio  other  is  thu  rulu  which  Revelation  and  Tradition  sanction.  In 
fact,  if  thcro  were  a  rule  cleurly  nanctioiii^  by  Revelation,  it  would  be 
uuuccessury  to  a])peal  to  Tradition,  or  to  argue  the  matter  any  further. 
Uut  when  we  luok  to  Rovelatiun,  that  is  to  eay,  to  the  record  con- 
11111114  in  the  New  TcNtament,  we  Und  by  no  means  an  absolutely  clear 
guide  for  our  conduct.  In  the  begiimiiig  of  the  Oospcl  dispensntion 
wo  meet  with  direct  mission  from  our  Lord  himBclf;  and  bccau.se 
this  mission  was  direct,  it  gives  us  no  hint  how  to  proceed  when 
Christ  is  with  his  Church  in  the  flesh  no  longer,  and  therefore  direct 
mission  is  not  possible.  Iv'oxt  wo  Iiavc  the  choice  of  Matthias  to  fiU 
the  place  of  the  traitor.  The  whole  Church  was  at  that  time  a  small 
body,  and  wii.s  imder  immodiutc  apostolic  direction,  and  it  proceeded 
upon  a  principle  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  or  any  csisting  branch  of  the  Church.  If 
the  choice  was  literally  by  lot,  probably  no  one  would  argue  in  favonr 
of  such  a  method  being  now  adopted;  and  if  it  bo  the  case,  as  has 
been  sometimes  suggested,  that  the  members  of  the  assembly,  aft<*r 
prayer  made  and  supplication  to  God  offcrwl  for  a  right  direction  of 
their  minds,  gave  their  votes,  still  it  would  be  difficult  in  oar  circum- 
stances to  de\nse  an  assembly  which  should  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  compfirablc  with  that  pHmitive  assembly  which  chose 
Matthias  into  the  number  of  the  twelve. 

Xext  we  come  to  the  cases  of  Timothy  and  Titus— cases  most 
raluabto  as  instances  of  ordination  to  episcopn!  office,  and  of  distinct 
mis-uon  from  one  in  authority,  but  singularly  unhelpful  to  us  in 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  question  is,  Who  "ball 
be  the  j)ersons  selected  for  appointment  to  the  episcopal  office?  For 
in  both  theso  casein,  eeipcciully  iu  that  of  Titos,  the  whole  matter 
sooms  to  have  been  in  St.  Paul's  uun  hands.  "For  this  cause," 
writes  St.  Paul,  "  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldeat  »et  in 
order  the  things  that  are  wauliug,  and  ordain  elders  in  ©very  city, 
(W  /  /«!//  iij>j>ointeii  thee."  The  italics  arc  Mr.  Tyackc  s,  and  hu  com- 
ments thus : — 

•*  If  Ht.  Titus  n-fts  appomtM  biohop  by  St.  Pnul,  and  he  biniself  was  to 
Appoint  clfkrri,  as  St.  Paul  hud  appointiid  him,  it  may  be  that  if  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  time  and  ease  required  it,  St.  Titus,  ns  head  of  a  Church,  might 
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be  the  proppr  person  to  Appoint  another  to  fill  n  similar  podtiOD,  or  to 
Dominate  bis  own  saccessor." 

6c  it  BO  ;  but  hov  docs  sucb  a  coDclutiioii  help  lis  with  regani  t»l 
our  own  poaitioa  ?  8uToly  it  would  be  intolerable  that  bishops  in 
our  oouutry  should  appoint  their  own  successors,  or  even  that  as  a 
body  they  should  have  the  absolute  election  ol"  those  who  should  bo 
appointed  to  the  suiue  socrod  oflioc  with  themselves.  And  yet, 
Bomc  such  oonc-lufiion  as  thitt  be  drawn,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  help 
wt>  gain  from  the  examples  of  Timothy  imd  Tituj. 

The  truth  appears  to  me  to  be  that  wo  find  little  help  in  the  Nev 
Te^tnuient,  becuu^  the  nuttor  tu  question  is  one  up<m  which  na, 
distinct  rule  couhl  bo  given,  and  which  would  require  to  bo  adjusted' 
from  timo  to  time,  according  to  the  condition  and  exigencies  of  the 
Chuich.     It  shoiJd  be  borne  in  mind  tKjit  the  selection  of  pen»n«- 
for  an  office,  and  the  appointment  or  ordination  to  the  office,  are  not 
the  same  things.     The  "  laying  on  of  hands  "  for  the  ordination  of 
priests  and  the  con&ecration  of  bishops  is  a  divinely-appointod  rite, 
which  no  circumstances  of  the  Chui-cb.  can  ever  change  or  put  out  of 
date;  but  the  selection  of  persons  for  the  laying  on  of  bands  i^amatter. 
which,  though  ol"  the  utmost  linportauce,  can  scarcely  be  governed 
by  any  rigid  rule  whieh  aliall  bo  independent  of  time  and  place. 
Even  in  the  New  Testament  itself  wc  perceive  that  the  example*  of 
episcopal  ap[x>iiJtmentB  virluuUy  I'osulve  themselves,  if  wo  omit  tha 
dii'tHtt  uppuintmeut  of  the  AposLles  by  the   Lunl  himself,  into  two 
exarapLes,  exhibiting-  different  modes  of  aotion :  in  one  the  sdectum 
wa8  the  corporate  act  of  the  whole  Church  ;  in  the  other,  un  appoint- 
ment was  made  upon  the  perbotuil  authority  of  a  single  Apostle. 

And  therefore,  when  1  tiud  my  author  summing  up  his  New  Teato- 
ment  ovidcnco  thus — ■*  Wo  find  that  in  the  cases  which  the  writers 
of  the  Js'ew  Tcsttimeut  i-ecord  Ote  fuunlain  of  iiaihority  U  u-Uhin  the 
CliwcJi ;  and  thai  iht^  coufn-riHg  thereof  (fm  in  the  hands  chiefiy,  in 
eOMe  casea  eiiiirely,  of  those  icho,  by  Christ's  authority  ami  oxiimpU;  had 
been  elretett  to  ihi*  ojficf  " — I  do  not  allow  that  he  baa  really  gained 
any  substantial  help  from  the  New  Testament  to  guide  us  in  tlia 
solution  of  the  practical  question,  ^^'hat  is  the  best  mode  of  appointing , 
bishops  in  the  Kiiglish  Church? 

But  let  ua  come  to  Tradition ;  and  here  I  will  take  what  is  offered 
to  me  :— 

"  Cknieun  Bonuuiiifi  iipeaks  very  stronfrly  on  tb!«  hctd,  saying,  'l*h» 
ApDiitlefi  leanitid  through  our  Lord  .letiu!i  Ckiist  thiit  there  would  be  dis]>at«s 
on  Cli«  .siil^ject  of  tht>  epincopAcy  ;  for  which  ciiii»a,  an  tlioy  hail  perfect  fore- 
ktiowletlgi-,  Ku  did  tbf  y  appoint  sucb  pt^iiinuii  {a*  birihopo  and  pricnts),  and 
givft  it  theui  ill  (-liiLTft^,  to  8e«  tbat  whuii  UienieelvciB  should  fall  asl«ep  uthcr 
approviid  men  sbuulil  succeed  to  tbuir  miuistratiou.'  He  then  tipi>uks  of 
tboMt  itppointvd  by  thuui,  or,  euhseijueutiy,  by  uthvr  choseu  meu,  Mith  Lbo 
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approvid  kud  conseat  of  the  vrhole  Church.  So  we  learn  from  lum  tlint 
vpiscoptil  fiincUontt  wera  Uiiiii  baoded  ou  ftod  diKbarged  by  a  miuistcruil 
sncvtHniuii.  of  which  the  Aptnlles  went  Mm  root.  " 

Tme,  there  was  to  be  a  succession,  and  the  Cliurch  of  England 
mnintjnn.s  that  succeBsion ;  but  the  question  U,  whether  any  definite 
mle  is  laid  down  as  to  the  selection  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
succGssion  is  to  be  convey€*d.  It  manifestly  doe«  not  follow  that  the 
nomination  nhoiild  be  in  the  same  hands  as  the  actual  consecratioD  to 
the  office :  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  wven  deacons,  of  whow 
nomioatioa  oud  appoiutmout  vre  reitd  in  Acts  vi.,  the  couriH?  pursued 
was  08  follows  .-—the  twelve  called  upon  "the  multitude  of  the  dis- 
ciple«"  to  "look  out  seven  men  of  huueat  rejiorl,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wiinlom ;"  then  the  "  whole  multitude "  chooe  bctcq 
persons,  "  whom  thuy  set  before  the  ApostlcK  ;  and  when  they  had 
prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them."  The  laying  on  of  handa 
clearly  belongs  to  the  ApoBlles  and  Iheir  suoocssors ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  (hose  shall  be  selected  who  are  "  set  before"  them  for  the 
laying  on  of  bands  may  very  well  vary,  and  haa,  in  fiiet,  ^'a^ed 
exceedingly,  both  with  time  and  place,  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

IrentcuK  is  my  author's  next  authority,  concerning  whom  all  that 
he  states  is  comprised  in  th<;  following  sentencp : — "  IrenBPUs,  too, 
showB  the  fiiith  und  practice  of  Chnrchea  which  had  been  foundird  by 
the  ApMflfn,  nnd  had  hccn  etvr  niixr'  watcJu'd  OTcr  by  bishops,  who 
wore  the  aoeecsftors  of  the  Apostles  down  to  his  own  day."  How  this 
statement  helps  the  conclusion  thut  the  system  of  tho  KngUsh  Church 
ia  ononudouK  in  theory,  and  why  all  that  TrcneeuR  predicates  of 
certain  Chunhcs  in  his  day  should  not  be  predicated  of  the  KugHah 
Church,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  may  observe  also  that  if  the  Htatomcnt 
rcfors  (u.s  I  suppooc  that  it  docRj  Ut  what  Trentcus  says,  "  Contra 
Hmr,"  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.,  then  it  .should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
proper  mode  of  appointing  bishops  is  not  the  main  tmbject  under 
discus-sion,  but  rather  tho  tradition  of  doctrine  and  the  argument 
ngain.^t  hei-etics  supplied  hy  the  unbroken  chain  of  succewion  in  tho 
Church.  The  argument  would  equally  hold  whether  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles  were  nominated  by  the  apostolic  college,  by  popular 
suflrage,  or  in  any  other  way. 

But  next  we  -aro  told  that  COcmeus  .jUexandi-inus  records  of  St. 
John  that  he  went  about  ordaining  bishops,  iiud  setting  apart  such 
men  for  the  clergy  as  were  aiguilicd  to  him  by  the  Holy  Gho.t( ; 
which  may  be  very  Irue  (though  I  luivo  been  luiable  to  find  tho 
posiiagc),  but  it  affords  liltlu  guidance  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
of  bitthops  in  thu  1-JigliiJi  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century.  .fVnd  ao 
we  arc  brought  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian,  which  ts  aa  follows :— 
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"Cyprian,  m  fpcnkiag  of  the  appoiiitmeDf  of  a  certain  Cornuliitfi  as 
bifibop.  furuislics  us  v>iih  v&laable  iuformfttiou  u  to  bow  sacb  uu  n[i|>oiiit- 
rauut  Wfts  ewrrk'd  out — Ihc  various  otdors  of  Uie  Cburcb  beiog  reprt?8BnUdl 
therein;  for  thotc  wen,  bo  tells  as,  '  ibo  agreeineDt  of  the  bishops,  the 
BpproviU  of  Iho  clurpy.  tbu  Buflrago  of  tbu  pooijlo,  imJ  tho  dirinum  Ju'i'- 
ciiwt,  or  '  Divine  caJl.'  " 

There  is  no  reference  given  to  any  {lassago  iu  St.  Cyprian's 
writings,  but  probably  the  following  is  intended : — 

"  Factus  OHt  Conieliufl  o])isf(jpuB  do  Dei  et  fbriisti  ojas  jadicio,  de 
cluri(!unim  pent'  iimniiim  tcstiinonio.  do  plctiiu  nuw  tunc  iifTuil  ^uffragto,  et 
du  BHCcrdutum  anti({niirnm  ct  hiinoruni  virorimi  cnllu^io,  citiu  nemo  anto  EO 
fiictns  csAGt,  ciim  Fahiani  loetiH,  id  i-ftt,  ciim  Iucuh  Petri  ci  gradas  cnthedm 
BaccrdotaliR  variiret;  qno  oi'riipato  dn  T>ei  volnntate  iitquc  omuium  uoBtnun 
consensionc  tirmnto,  qniitqiitH  jam  epiornpns  iieri  volnerit.  foris  fiat 
DeoeflBe  est,  ncc  habeat  ecclesiHsticfim  ordinntioncm  qui  occlcaiio  uou  tonct 
nmtatcm."' 

I  do  not  wish  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  passage;  but  in  order  to 
estimate  its  value  aright,  the  nvuter  should  obacrrc  that  St.  Cyprian 
spcak-s  frequently  uf  the  ordinutiuii  of  Cornelius,  and  in  varj'ing 
teraiH.  Tims,  tthortly  liefcre  the  pas4»ge  juut  quoted  wo  find  him 
ea^'ing  that  the  body  of  l)ifihi>p.<<  ihrou^^hout  the  world  assented  to  his 
election,  and  iliut  God  himself  rmide  him  a  bi«hnp: — 

"Veniojam  nunc.  Crater  cftrissinio,  iid  perBoiiam  Comelii  coUvk")  no«tri, 
ul  CumeUam  uobiticum  verius  noverig,  non  de  maligiiormu  et  detrabeutiuui 
mend&cio,  s*d  dc  Domini  Dei  jodieio,  qui  ciun  cpiscoputn  fecit,  et  coi-pisco- 
ponim  tcstimoiiio,  tiuoram  nunienis  nniversKs  per  totnm  mimdmn  eoncordi 
minninutate  coQ<;euflit." 

In  another  epietio  he  writes  that  Cornelius  was  "  collcgaruin  ac 
plebis  testimonio  et  judicio  coniprobatua."t  Tho  reader  should  obserro 
'also  that  tliesc  references  to  the  nppointmoiit  of  Conielius  are  all  made, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  particularly  how  bishops  should  bo 
appointed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  that  Cornelius  was  beyond 
all  doubt  in  poasession  of  the  see,  and  that  Xovntian.  therefore,  hi« 
rival,  could  not  bo  roeognised  a^  bishop.     Accordingly,  St.  Cyprian 
LdwoIIs  upon  the  fact  that  overy  possible  condition  which  could  be 
i  rc4|iiireJ  to  make  an  uppointnient  valid  was  satisfied  in  the  case  of 
CorncliuH.    The   argument  was  conclusive ;   every  i*ea£Qnablc   nuui 
I'tt'ould  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  see  was  ftiU,  and  that 
no  one  else  eoiiM  be  nppointod  without  schism ;  but  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  several  steps  takm  in  the  iippointment  of  Cornelius 
are  precisely  those  which  should  be  followed  all  over  Christendom.    It 
r  ia  at  least  only  fair  to  snggo^t  ihat  the  circumstance  of  these  references 
(which  are  made  by  St.  Cyi)nan   to  the  appointment  of  Cornelius, 
^Itaving  arisen  fVom  a  fierce  dispute  as  to  the  legitimate  suceession  in 
the  sec  of  Rome,  riught  to  make  ns  cautious  in  claiming  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  third  century  as  a  necessary  precedent  for  our  own  times. 
*  Eput  m.  t  ]<:pi«t.  xli. 
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"The  aamo  tiuc/*  aaya  Mr.  Tyackc,  "is  given  in  tho  ApostoUcul 

Constitutions."  AVfaat  is  Btnterl  in  tho  (so-called)  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions is,  thiit  one  who  is  to  be  nrdaincd  a  bishop  in  to  Iw  "  inciil- 
patus  in  omnibus,  elcctus  a  cunct^i  popiilo  ut  prertrtuiitiAsimun."  And 
then  we  have  a  picture  of  the  cxumituition  into  tho  fitness  of  the 
bishop  fileot,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  niithority  a*  part  of  a  canon, 
is  certainly  vp!*y  striking  na  n  testimony  to  that  which  may  be  pre- 
stimed  to  have  been  the  practice  when  the  canon  was  composed  : — 

"  Quo  nomiuiito  et  placeiit«,  C0Dgr«pvtuK  poi>uluis  lum  cuu  PtvebyU'riu  ac 
«piscopit»  qui  prtoiiuules  vruut,  iu  div  Boiuiitici'i,  cuusuutiat.  Qui  vuro  inter 
leUijuutj  pnccipuus  e(»l,  iuturrogtit  IVi'dbyterium  uu  plvbeiu,  iiu  ipM>  I'si, 
qutiiu  Iu  pniet>iilt.-iu  pustultint:  et  illJs  uummUimtibaH,  iteniui  roj^^t,  uu  ub 
omnibus  tcKtinionium  babeat  quod  digniis  sit  raagnii  buc  ct  illuetri  ptwfec- 
tura  ;  an  quie  ad  pi«ta(eiu  IQ  Deom  spectant,  ab  ipno  oiut  recl<,-  facta  :  ao 
jara  erga  bomiucii,  t:er\'ata ;  on  domesticic  res,  poicbru  diKpcnsntfc  ;  an  \\ise 
isatitatiL.  Biuu  rcprobcnsioDC." 

This  language  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  Christian  life  and  cvcle- 
»ta&tieal  vigour,  and  muKt.  be  allowfd  tu  ntand  in  bright  contraet  with 
tho  proctWingH  in  Bow  Churtrh  at  what  ih  culled  the  "eoufirmation  " 
of  our  own  bishojw.  Nevertheless  it  is  t«lerahly  plain  that  the  course 
deacribod  could  scanvly  be  literally  followed  in  the  e^so  of  a  Church 
situated  as  that  of  Kngland  is ;  the  absolutely  democratic  character 
of  the  method  laid  down  by  the  Apostolical  Constitution  might  be 
8accc6»ful  in  a  small  body  carefullj'  defined  by  some  clear  mark  of 
distinction,  aa  in  the  primitive  and  early  Church  ;  it  would  be  not  so 
much  luisuccessful  as  utterly  impracticflble  in  a  Church  in  which  the 
whole  population  lias  eertaiJi  right*,  and  to  which  e^-ery  one  is  pre- 
sumed to  belong  wlio  does  not  hiniself  openly  assert  the  contrary. 

Lastly,  3f r,  TyacTie  tells  us, "  we  are  informed  that  Chrysostom  was 
chosen  by  the  common  vote  of  all,  clergy  and  people."  Probably  he 
was,  and  no  doubtless  were  many  other  bishopa ;  nay,  there  are 
notable  instances  in  which  unwilling  men  were  forced  by  the  popular 
voice  to  accept  the  o£Ece  against  their  will.  I  need  hardly  tell  the 
reader  that  he  will  £iid  much  on  the  subject  in  Bingham,  to  whom, 
however,  I  refer  in  this  place  merely  for  the  purpo^'  of  quoting  a 
few  lines  to  show  that  even  in  thg  days  of  Chr^'sostom,  to  wliose  case 
an  appeal  has  juat  been  made,  popular  election  of  bishops  had  its 
dj'awbocka : — 

"St.  Chi-j'sostom.  .  .  .  toUs  US  that  iu  IhoBc  popubir  wok'innitics.  whieh 
wero  then  customarily  bcid  for  the  choice  of  ccck-Hiaiiiical  rulcr!^,  we  might 

Se  A  biabop  e:fpO!ied  to  as  uiniiy  acciuuitionK  as  tboro  wltu  bvails  amoug 
e  people.  Auil  the  account  thai  ih  given  nctt  only  by  Ammiivnuij  Mnrccl- 
linuB,  but  by  Hcrratet)  and  the  iitbt^r  lustorian^,  of  the  tnmuU  rniKod  at 
Homo  in  Ibo  election  of  Dmnnsns,  shows  th«t  tbo  people  were  indulfted  in 
something  more  Uinn  btu'cly  giving  testimony,  el^U)  tboy  biiJ  hardly  run  into 
no  great  a  heat  iind  ungovcrRAhlc'  tnmtdt."''' 

'  Diag^wm's  "  AalH|ui:ie»,"  took  'w.  cluip.  ii.  »tx.  C. 
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It  will  b©  obserred  that  Bingbam  claims  tbe  unrul)'  boharkrtir  of 
the  people  as  evidence  of  the  reality  of  thuir  power. 

There  is  an  interesting  pa»<ugo  in  the  third  of  M.  GtUKofs 
lectures  on  the  "Hictori.-  of  Civilization  in  Frauw."  in  which  he 
iUu9trat«8  the  practice  of  electing  bishops  in  the  fourth  aiid  fifth 
centuries  by  reference  to  the  election  of  St.  AmbnxM?,  that  of  a 
Bishop  of  Ch&loDf>.  as  detailed  in  a  letter  of  Sidouiu;*  Apolliiiari», 
and  that  of  a  Uiehop  of  Bourgcs  upon  the  nomination  of  Sido- 
nittB  ApolHnaris  himself,  then  Bishop  of  Clemiont,  to  whom  the 
difficult  taxk  had  been  aseipned  by  the  jicoplc  in  consequents*  of  the 
multitude  of  candidates.  In  the  bttcr  in  which  this  third  election 
m  partially  do«eribed,  Sidoiiluji  rcmnrkd  pithily  concerning  the  candi- 
dates, ''  Omnes  plaucbant  dibi,  oinm-s  otunibits  displicobaut ; "  and  he 
BtrpplemeDta  his  letter  by  a  ro]iy  of  the  Hi>eech  in  which  he  annotincod 
to  the  people  tbo  concliisitin  in  wliich  he  bad  come.  This  speech  is 
well  worthy  of  being  read  us  itliistmtive  of  the  poteiblc  difScultiM  of 
epiacojiol  upijoiiitments.     M.  Guixot  concludes  thus: — ■ 

"  Jc  a'ni  bc^oio  dc  rien  njoutcr,  lue^'fifura ;  ces  trois  cxemples  voas  oot. 
j'en  Buis  sCir.tivs-bicn  wxpliiini*  ci.-  quV-tait  im  einquieme  si^Io  IVIcction  des 
evftiuefl;  Fians  doato  ello  n'avnit  poiut  It-s  oarnetfirDs  d'une  iiistitutiaD 
veritable  ;  dcaut-e  dvs  ri'^lt's,  de  former  pi-rmanoDtM  ct  legates,  li\Ti<o  aox 
baeuds  des  circotistauvus  ut  deis  iiiiHtiiiuiti,  re  uV-tiiit  pas  lit  uue  du  ocs 
liborted  fortes  dovftnt  kf^qticlUa  s'nnvrfi  un  long  avemr;  main  dims  !« 
pn-scat.  cetlftdn  I'tiilt  treA-rt>«ll(> ;  die  amcnut  nnc  gmndc  moDTomont  dnits 
I'lntmonr  des  fiti-s  ;  c't4«it  iiiie  i^Arantie  efficjice." 

1  cannot  refrain  from  adding'  a  short  quotation  from  the  former  of 
the  two  letters  to  which  reference  haa  been  made  : — 

' '  Quod  ubi  vidcnint  Bancttui  Palicns  ct  Sauf  tiu  Enphroains,  qui  rigofo^^H 
6mntutcn)que  scnt^ntiic  •mtiinria,  prffi1<)r  odinm  grntiamtjac,  primi  tanC^I 
bunt,  consilin  cam  coepiscopiit  prius  clani  cnmmnnicato,  quam  palara 
prodito.  strepituqne  fnreiitis  tnrhe  despecto,  jac^  repe&to  manibus 
aireptntn,  nibilqiie  turn  mintiH  quHui  que  agebuatnr  optaatttu,  snfipicaii- 
tdnqtic,  Siuictuiii  Joanii«iu,  viruui  boucntnte,  hniuiuiitate,  mansQctadinf. 
ioBif^cm.  ....  stupciitibus  fMrtinxis,  eniliCHceutibiiA  malifi,  aoolamantibus 
bonis,  rcckmantibna  ntillJB,  coDeKum  sibi  conBeeTaii^-e.*'  * 

A  nnnarkable  scene  1 

But  to  return  to  my  author.     Ho  considers  that  we  may  oomo  to 

this  conclnsion ;  that, 

"With  the  teaching  of  tlio  New  Testament  aad  the  tradiliuus  whirh  wc 

pOHBess  in  nninspired  bist^.rj',  wc  have ctiough  to  warrant "  tb*- 

"  prnponition,  that  tho  prc^eut  inodo  of  appointing  biahopfi,  so  utterly 
unlike  \rhiit  wc  tind  to  biivc  provailuit  in  primitive  times,  and  so  utterly 
inferior  Ui  it,  etinuot  but  bt  couitidcrcd  ouonudons  in  theory." 

The  question,  of  cuurRe,  reuUy  ih  this,  whether  any  mode  of  ap- 
pointment has  been  establuihcd  iu  such  u  muuuer  as  to  ho  binding 

*  Lib.  Iv.  Epist.  xxT. 
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upoa  NatiunHl  Cli.iirch«8  or  upou  the  Cliurch  CatkoUc  P  If  tlus  be  so. 
I  upprubeud  that  the  g-r«uter  pitrtiun  of  the  Church  is  ui  as  hud  a 
oondiljou  lui  ourKelvdit.  Tu  take  the  ciiw  of  liomc,  what  aimilarily 
18  there  betweeu  the  electiou  uf  Pope  Cornelius,  us  described  by 
Si.  Cypriau  ill  the  passage  referred  to  above,  and  the  election  of  a 
Pope  ill  mudera  tiinei)  ?  Uut  the  question  swells  into  n  still  wider 
outi,  and  embruoeif  that  of  patronage  in  general.  AVhy  should  the 
mode  of  appointing  bi»hopK  be  »o  severelv  stigmatized,  and  aotbing 
be  said  conuemiiig  the  appointment  of  prieat^  ^  IShould  not  this  ohio 
be  mode  a  matter  iu  which  the  popular  voice  is  to  be  heard  Y  And  in 
the  appointment  of  parish  pricst^^  to  their  cures,  i»  the  patronage  to 
bo  plitccd  entirely  in  the  haudx  of  the  hinhop,  or  entirely  in  the  houdit 
of  the  parishioners  t  Perhaps  those  who  ore  most  earnest  in  tboir 
condemnation  of  the  mode  of  appointing  biKhops  may  l>c  pre|)urod 
for  a  full  dcvelopiueut  of  the  principle,  whnteviir  it  may  he,  upon 
which  they  conceive  tliat  thJH  imymrtant  act  should  be  conducteil.  I 
huvo  no  right  to  u.-ieuuio  the  contrary.  I  mon-ly  wi&h  to  indicate 
that  opposition  to  the  pivsont  jiluii  of  cpii)co|iuI  ap|K>intnieiit,  not  on 
grounds  of  osptididiucy,  hut  on  those  of  Scripturu  aiul  Trurliciou,  would 
seem  to  involve  u  trnicJi  nuire  sweeping  cliangu  in  Knglinh  putroimgcr 
than  u  revolution  only  in  the  epibcopul  broncli  of  it. 

But  it  umy  be  argued,  oud  it  is  argued  by  Mr.  Tyacke,  that  the 
present  mode  of  appointment  i«  anomalous,  when  regarded  from  a 
eonstitutiouul  point  of  view,  ^ow  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  i» 
in  fact  conceded,  that,  although  the  present  mode  is,  in  ita  actual 
machinery,  the  work  of  licniy  ViJJ.,  yet  the  intoriercate  of  the 
Bovorcign  in  the  appointmoot  of  biahopu  dates  from  a  much  oarlior 
period.    Thuit,  to  quote  the  pamphlet  before  ub, — - 

*'  This  hasty  survey  of  the  p«Re  of  biotor)-  will  uuablo  un  to  UDdvrvtaud 
how  it  WI16  that  Witbred.  Kiug  of  Kent,  in  a..d.  ti9(i,  discliumtid  the  right  of 
appoiuliiig  biBho|>i^,  and  yel,  tuaMuach  as  bisbojin  were  cboseD  Iu  Ibe 
Witt«aagomel  of  each  State,  oud  in  the  preseace  of  the  kiug,  the  royal 
Hutbority  iitill  iiitltieucod  the  ^pouitmcnt,  aud  ngnin  proved  iujurioos  to 
the  liberty  uf  ibc  Churcli.  mttii  wc  atv  told  thtil  huie,  m  in  otbur  uoiuitiioii. 
tbu  iiiQuuacc  of  thu  Crowu  buciiuiu  gradually  uiurc  abwlute.  A  ceutury 
later,  we  llud  the  auciuut  frcuduui  of  clovtiou  giving  way  ;  aud  in  the  uiuth 
century  a  Bliiidnw  only  of  the  entire  systuru  ^vaH  kept,  in  thi!  formal  ok'ttiun 
of  H  person  up])anitcd  by  tho  sovereign,  tfae  name  of  tliu  bi^liop  bciug 
published  frvci  the  pnlpit.  and  received  with  acclamations  I'y  the  puuple. 
Hu  election  now  bad  ilwiudlud  down  into  being  uotbing  more  than  acijuica- 
eence  in  the  sovereign's  nomination." 

This  drilling  of  opiacopal  appointments  into  the  hands  of  tho 
sovereign  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  providential  anuugomeut 
intended  to  preserve  the  Church  from  worse  cvil«,  or  aa  a  secular 
encroachment  and  unjustifiable  utiiir])atiou.  Those  who  take  this 
latter  view  find  their  strongest  argument  iu  the  language  of  Magna 
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CAarta,  Nothing  can  uppareutly  be  more  clear  than  the  concession, 
libi-rff  *wV  Ecrlmn  A»rjiivaiia ;  and  it  may  be  g;Tanted  that  the  int^-ntion 
of  thJa  concession  was  to  bar  nil  intcrterciice  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  with  the  election  of  prelates  of  all  kinds — whether 
bishopSf  abbots,  or  whut  not.  But  even  this  would  not  gire  that 
free  election  which  appears  to  be  desired  ;  that  is,  it  would  not  give 
an  election  in  which  the  whole  laity  and  clerfyy  of  the  diocese  should 
toke  part,  or  even  a  ioH(l,^</(? election  by  tbc  clergy;  it  would  aitnplj 
giTo  a  canonical  election,  what-cver  that  might  be,  uninfluenced  by 
the  aovcreign.  For  instance,  in  the  diooeso  of  Kly,  it  would  give, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Ttefonuation.  the  election  of  the  bifthop  U»  a 
convent  of  Benedictine  monk*,  and  since  the  Rcfommtion  to  a  Deun 
and  Clmpter.  "Wliethor  this  would  be  a  freedom  of  election  worth 
contending  for  may  !«•  doubted. 

liut  in  reality  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  the  question,  whether  the 
liberty  of  the  English  Church  is  actually  conipromised  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  her  bishops  being  assume<l  by  the  sovereign.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  M(tff»n  Chai-ta,  when 
that  charter  was  granted  ;  but  imleas  it  can  be  sbown  that  the  liberty 
of  the  Chui-ch  ia  really  pn-judicifilly  affected  by  the  restriction,  it 
may  poseihly  be  expedient  that  the  restriction  should  exist,  Sfmjtta 
Chmia  notwithstanding.  This  ia  a  practical  qikesfion,  and  one  njion 
which  upjxifiite  opinions  may  bt;  most  earnestly  and  honestly  held ; 
all  that  I  wish  t<j  argue  fur  is  the  privilege  of  frec<lora  of  opinion. 
The  phrase  Ubrra  nil  Errlvmi  Aufflicrrnir  is  a  good  stone  to  pelt  with, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  ainv  of  the  Knglit<h  riiuiT-h,  us  in 
many  others,  the  rt'straint  of  privilege,  which  miglit  become  license, 
18  the  guarantee  of  safety ;  just  as  the  iron  rails  ujxin  which  the 
Briti»h  public  is  chiefly  conveyed  ore  no  restriction  of  British  lil)erty ; 
they  are  very  absolute  in  their  requirements,  but  they  are  the  prutco- 
tion  of  life  and  property. 

Jjct  us  give  an  illustration,  which  really  comes  vciy  near  to  the 
case  of  the  libcrtns  contemplated  by  Miigim  C/mrta.  In  (he  colleges 
of  Cambridge  the  election  of  the  master  is  generally  free.  Wa  havc^ 
in  fuel,  there  something  eorrespouding  as  nearly  as  poesihle  (o  the 
free  election  of  prelates  iu  churches  and  moiuisteries,  with  which 
King  John  promised  not  to  interfere.  There  is,  however,  one  notable 
instance  in  Cambridge  in  which  the  sovereign  (/ocs  interfere ;  the 
appointment  of  the  master  in  Trinifj-  College  is  in  royal  patronage  ; 
ond  it  might  he  argued  that  in  this  fact  the  Fellows  of  the  college 
had  a  most  subfitnntial  grievance,  and  one  to  abate  which,  on  occasion 
of  the  i-cview  of  their  statutes,  no  cfibrt  would  be  spai-cd.  ^'cverthe- 
losR,  the  statutes  have  been  reviewed,  and  no  change  has  been  mado 
in  this  i-cspect ;  and  sa  far  from  .«marting  under  a  sense  of  grievance, 
I  believe   that  the  Fellows  are,  as  a  body,  quite  satisfied  with  the 
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restriction  put  ui>oii  their  libertius,  oa  coin^inrod  with  those  of  almost 
all  other  coUegea.  At  all  evciitu,  it  nuiy  hn  most  pliiiLsibly  iirj»uefl 
thttt  the  sovereipii,  uctimted,  iw  wu  have  u  right  to  bt-Iiovc  that  tho 
Buvereiga  will  ho,  by  u  aeiise  of  juAticc,  atui  rogardiug  the  indications 
of  public  opinion,  will  iu  the  hnig  run  giro  tho  college  the  h^(  man 
thttt  L-;m  be  fouud,  anil  »t  (he  same  time  Have  it  from  eertaia  disud- 
Tontaga-i  which  are  incident  to  u  free  election  by  the  mcmhere  of 
a  collegiiito  body. 

On  the  whole,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  interests  involved,  I  am 
not  dispMod  to  concede  that  an  acqniesoence  in  Crown  patronugo, 
with  regnrd  to  Knglish  bishopric.^,  is  c<iuivalont  to  an  acqnioncenoi' 
in  an  injarious  encroachment  ttf  the  Crown  upon  tho  liberties  of  the 
English  Church.  Other  modes  of  appointment  may  be  more  suitable 
in  the  colonics,  and  other  modes  exist,  na,  for  example,  in  Canada ; 
but  fop  ourselves  nt  home  it  mny  be  gravely  doubted  whether  any 
other  mode  would  be  less  objiCctionablc  than  the  present ;  certainly 
there  are  some  modes  conceivable  which  would  bo  much  more  so. 

Ah !  but  the  pitictut- — sureh'  thnt  ia  monstrous  enough.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Tyaclco  appeals  "  fearlessly  to  everj-  one  who  \"ttlue3  fair 
play,  ay,  and  God's  truth  and  honesty ;"  and  he  tells  ms  that  the 
election  of  a  bishop  is  a  sitlemn  fi»nn,  "but, — alas-!  that  it  should 
be  HO, — at  tho  same  time  a  solemn,  profane,  and  wicked  farce."  Thiit 
is  stiong  language,  and  it  is  backed  by  the  following  description  of 
an  election,  taken  iixini  another  ^ui-ce,  to  which  no  rcfercnco  is  given. 

"It  ig  a  solemn  form,  (tnrmunetcd  with  n  BorioH  ofoffipiftl  nets,  every  one 
of  which  prcstunes  that  tho  election  Jb  perfectly  free,  tmA  that  the  guidiDf^ 
sphit  of  tho  Doau  and  Chapter  is  to  dischnrge  tho  rcsponfiibLlity  laid  opott 
tbi>m  of  choosing,  of  their  own  independent  judgmonti,  the  person  whom 
tlioy  shall  deem  to  he  most  litLcd  for  the-  office.  The  proceedings  arc 
opuDt't]  viilh  prayer  to  Almi'^hty  God  to  help  thorn  to  a  rij?ht  judgment ; 
next  comes,  as  a  mattLT  of  course,  tho  eleetiou  of  tho  person  named  in 
the  'Lettt-rs  Missive,'  and  the  Mbiunfli-sy  farce  is  wound  up  with  a  7> 
r>riiiM  in  the  cathedml.  Yet,  murk  how  every  foniio!  at't  or  step  in  the 
prnccduro  ia  htuied  upon  the  iijifiiimption  thnt  the  election  is  a  free  one. 
The  itp|)licntion  of  the  Benn  and  Chapter  for  the  royal  liconsp  ntatert  as 
its  uliject  '  to  elect  and  choose  a  new  bishop.'  The  license  enjoins  them 
*to  «l«ctsuch  a  person  for  their  liiahop  and  pastor  an  tnay  he  devotf^d  to 
Ood,  Hud  asvfol  aud  fititlifnl  to  us  and  oar  kiiif^dom.'  Acting  upon  this, 
when  tho  Chapter  is  fiUIy  coimtituled,  all  Htmtt^urs  are  uiouished  tu  with- 
draw, that  they  wht»  alouc  po<<st;88  '  the  ri^ht  and  power  of  elvctiou  mtiy 
frevly  proceed  to  utiku  eloi'tioii,'  althou^b  the  '  Letters  Missive,'  with  the 
cotupuliior)'  nominnlioti.  iiru  iu  thv  deau's  pocket.  Utivuij^  uiudu  thtii  sbaiu 
vioctiuu.  the  Dcao  and  Chapter  notify  the  fact  to  the  bovitciliu,  iutimiitiiig 
fbut  their  choice  has  fallen  upon  a  pi'rvon  '  pnidviut,  discreut,  tmd  recom- 
mondtid  mito  us  by  his  kuuwied^u.  life,  and  morals,  and  kaowiitg  and 
huin^'  able  tu  defend  the  rights  aud  liberties  of  the  Church.'  The  nnma 
perversion  of  faet  is  rcpcnteil  in  the  certiticat«  forwimlcd  to  the  pntiiiiLe, 
iiml  tht:  certificate  to  the  bishop-elect  that  be  was  '  chosen  uunniuiously, 
uo  one  dissenting  tharofrom.'    Aud  &o  tluoughuut  the  couliiuiaiiou  and  tho 
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citfttiftn.  All  Uu>  piutioft  to  tbeee  ofSciii!  formiLlities  uu  niado  io  ai't  a  ^oaa 
and  deliberate  tic,  which  ia  fiuiilly  recorded  in  th?  Ijettcm  Patent,  which 
itftolarc  that  the  Doad  aud  Cbnptcr  htid  the  royHl  license  *  to  cbooM 
Ihemselvefl  anotlifir  bishop,'  tuid  by  virtnc  thereof  ■  buvo  chosen  to 
themselvftfl  our  tiitsty  and  'well-bclo%'ed '  oandidsto.  who  was  imposed 
upon  them  from  the  vtry  fint  by  the  arbitrary-  aiid  tUegal  mandtUa  of 
llio  Crown." 

This  language  is  undeniably  strong,  and  it  can  hardly  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  cme  who  has  gone  through  the  procws  which  is 
described  first  as  "  u  solemn,  profane,  and  wicked  larcc,"  and  then 
ns"a  grass  and  doliberute  lie,"  should  desire  to  he  licai"d  in  reply. 

When  the  see  of  Ely  became  vuuaut  by  the  deuth  of  Biahop  Tarton, 
T  natiirally  considered  carefully  the  part  which  I  should  be  colled 
upon  to  perform  with  respect  to  the  election  of  a  new  bishop.  I 
canned  copies  to  be  made  of  all  the  documents  which  had  been  used 
nn  a  previous  occasion  of  the  same  kind,  and  I  carefully  examined 
thrm.  Some  of  the  longuagre  used  in  the  papers  sent  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  fiTu  election,  and  which  cv 
upon  that  hypothcsif*  appeared  fulsome,  I  omitted  or  modi6cd  ;  and 
without  departing;  trom  precedent  more  thiiii  necessity  appeared  to 
rao  to  rcquiro,  I  prepared  the  documents  in  a  form  in  whicli  T  felt 
that  the  Chapter  could  adopt  them  without  being  guilty  of  what 
so  dclicatfly  described  above  as  "  a  gross  and  deliberate  lie."  For 
did  not  discover  that  thoro  was  any  necMsity  or  oven  inducement  to 
peril  our  souls  in  this  way  :  the  act  ri>qin'rod  of  iw  was  that  we  should 
elect  a  certain  person  ;  this  would  ho  a  corporate  act,  re<iuiring  the 
corporate  dca.1 ;  but  there  Rcomod  to  be  no  rcuson  why  this  act  ahoold 
be  announced  in  ono  way  more  than  another,  and  there  was  no  roval 
command  to  sing  TV  Tifttm  after  doing  it.  Thus  the  duty  was  not  so 
terrible  as  it  ia  sometimes  represented ;  as  the  matter  turned  out, 
the  election  gave  me  profound  pleasure,  and  I  only  did  bv  Her 
Majesty's  recommendation  that  which  1  should  have  rejoiced  to  do 
hod  the  election  been  absolutely  froe ;  but  putting  this  circumstanco 
ont  of  view,  I  know  of  notliing  which  need  tempt  Deans  and 
Chapters  to  tell  lies,  or  do  anything  of  which  they  need  be  ashamed. 
In  order  to  make  the  matter  clear,  I  will  here  print  the  whole  of  tho 
doctmients  which  piwsed  in  the  laat  election  of  a  Bishop  of  Kly  ;  thoy 
are  somewhat  long,  but  in  a  matter  concerning  which  there  is  so 
much  confusion  and  misimderHtanding,  I  think  it  is  desirable  not  to 
omit  anything. 

Her  Majtsti/'»  LicetXK  to  etfct  a  IJi^hnp  to  the  S/v  of  El^f.  void  by  die  death  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Turtou,  latf  Bishnp  nf  the  aairt  Ser. 

VICTOKIA.  by  tho  grace  of  Qod  of  the  United  Kingrloni  of  Orcat  Britain 
and  irt^laitd  Qut-on,  Deft^ndorof  the  Faith,  to  onrtniatyand  well-beloved 
the  Dean  and  Ohftptcr  of  onr  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  jrrcoting.  f^applica- 
tion  having  been  humbly  made  to   ns  on  your  piurt  that,  wbereaK  tho 
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chnrcb  h  nnw  void  and  dostitatf^  of  the  wtlaee  of  a  pantor  ly  the 
the  Right  lleverend  Father  in  God,  Doctor  Thonuus  Tntton,  IntA 
•tertfof:  ^Ne  would  be  f^aeion<ily  pleased  to  grant  you  our  fuiidH- 
torial  leavo  and  ]ict>n<ic  to  cl<>tit  nnolher  bi&kuip  nud  paHtnr  of  lh<:  Haid  f*^: 
We  iicinR  InvniiTAhly  inclined  lo  yonr  prayers  in  thin  behalf,  hnvp  tlioii^ht 
fit,  Ly  vii-tn«  of  thone  prenent*.  tn  p-ant  you  snch  i«ftve  and  liceuMc,  rL-quirinf^ 
mill  cinniuBiidiiif^  yon,  by  Uio  faith  find  nllegiancd  by  which  5'oit  staixl  hound 
to  TiH,  thai  you  cif«t  tiiic-b  a  punon  for  your  bishop  aiid  piuitor  mn  ntay  be 
devot«d  to  God  and  mt.-fti]  tuid  fnilliful  to  nn  and  oar  kin]<dom :  in  witneM 
whereof  w«  bare  caiixod  Ui^xl*  oiir  Wtttm  to  be  niadti  pat«nt.  Witnvxa 
oumelf  at  Westtniiuter,  the  elevooth  day  of  Februar}',  iu  the  tweuly -neve&lh 
year  of  ottr  rolgn. 

By  wurraut  under  the  Queen's  sign  maiiual, 

RoMltXY.  AxBon. 

lUf  Mitffity't  l^tUr  3/iMti'i*  to  the  J'Uan  and  ChujiUr  nf  Klif,  rrcomnn-nding 
Eiiuanl  Jiarolti  Tirotme,  CUrie.  li.D.,  to  Ac  rAun-w  liU/iop. 

VicTOBiA  It. — Tnwly  and  well-b«loved,  we  Kreet  you  well ;  Whereas  the 
l^Lsbupric  uf  Ely  is  at  tbitt  preeeut  void  by  the  death  of  the  itijj;bl  lEevercnd 
Father  iu  God,  Doctor  Tbumiis  Tiirtuu,  late  bishop  thereof:  We  let  you 
weol  for  certain  CDDsidcmLiooK,  a»  iil  this  present  morin';,  we,  of  onr 
princely  diHposiUoti  aai  zeul,  bcin^  desirous  to  prefer  nnto  the  Enmc  f>ec  a 
person  meet  thereunto,  and  cunddenng  the  vittao,  knmiog,  wisdom,  grnYtty, 
HDd  otfavr  good  pifts  wherewith  our  trusty  and  woU-beloved  Edward  Harold 
Browne,  Clerk,  bachelor  in  Dignity,  is  endued.  We  have  l>epn  pleased  to 
name  and  reeonunoDd  him  unto  yon  to  be  elf>cted  and  ohoBon  iuto  the  wid 
iiishoprie  of  Kly:  Whcrcfure  wc  re4]uirc  you,  npon  receipt  hereof,  to  pro- 
OMd  to  yonr  election  according  to  the  Iaw8  and  etatutos  of  Uiia  our  realm, 
and  onr  Congt>  dVIire  herewith  Kent  yon,  und  the  name  election  so  mikde,  to 
certify  unto  na  under  your  eommon  sboI. 

(iivt^n  at  our  Court  at  Sftint  Jamps'g,  the  eleventh  day  of  Fohmary,  18fi4, 
in  the  twenty-Hevcnth  year  of  onr  n-ign. 

Uy  Her  Miyesty's  conioiand. 
To  onr  tmirty  and  well-beloved  the  Dean  and  0,  Gnxv. 

Cbapier  of  oar  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely. 

C^rtijicatian  to  Her  Majsan/  in  attnrfr  to  Her  Majesty'*  Letter  Mistiit. 

To  oar  Most  Qiacions  Sovereign  Lady  Tictoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  tbo 
Faith,  and  so  forth  : 

Yonr  Hi^eety'fl  dutiful  and  faithful  Fubjects,  Harvey  Ooodwin,  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  l>can  of  your  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
of  Kly.  and  tbo  Chapter  of  the  same  church,  with  all  reverence  and  obe- 
dieuce,  do  by  thc&o  presents  signify  tu  your  Miyesty  that  tfac  episcopal 
see  of  Kty,  being  lately  vacant  by  the  natural  death  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  Ciod  and  oar  Lord,  Doctor  Thomaa  Torton,  by  Divines  pcnuisaion 
Uto  bishop  thereof,  wo,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  nforcsaidr  by  virtU(>  and 
aattwnty  of  the  leave  and  liceueo  of  yonr  Mi^esly,  to  elect  another  bishop 
and  pastor  for  lu  and  our  cathedral  chorch,  made  and  granted,  being  met 
together  chaptcrwisc  in  our  chapU'r-housc  the  day  of  the  date  of  these 
present)),  and  then  making  a  chapter,  and  having  observed  of  right  tho 
etatutct  of  yonr  realm  of  England,  lutd  the  approved  ordinances  and  eustomg 
of  the  cathedral  church  aforeKaid,  aiid  having  dillgeoUy  treated  about  a  Gt 
person  in  that  behalf  to  be  chosen  hy  iis,  we  directed  our  votes  to  £dward 
Harold  Browne,  Clerk,  I1.D.,  and  with  unanimity  and  concord,  no  oo« 
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contradicting  or  F^uns&yuig,  chose  him  bishop  »ud  paslor  of  us  and  of  yoar 
«jiid  catbt'dnil  cbaroh  of  Ely,  hiiiuWy  licscoehiag  your  MujfHty  to  give 
your  Itoviii  fttJMiit  luid  couBt-iit  to  such  i-ltictiou  of  the  jiBrson  of  the  eoid 
Kdwiird  Haruid  Krowno  niadu  and  solemnly  perfoniwd,  and  that  yonr  most 
ExcflU'iit  MiiJ^hLv  would  vuucbsaib  of  your  gracu  nnd  favour  to  cnnsc  utid 
coinin&ud  biiii  tit  he  effectually  oonfinuoi]  iiccordin^  to  the  form  of  thi> 
stututL'  of  this  yonr  renowned  kingdom  uf  Rti^lniuT,  in  that  LehiUf  mado 
iind  ]ii-Dri(U'd  :  Tlint  (Uie  sreat  and  Kracioun  (ind,  tho  G-ivor  of  all  good 
lKin^:«.  fAVourinK  niid  nHHiKtin^)  the  said  elected  and  to  he  confirmed  may 
be  nlde  to  preside  over  ns  iiHefuUy,  aiiii  do  as  pood,  oiid  wi'  mny,  by  Iho 
gmee  of  God,  Bncce»sfuUy  dlHcharxe  onr  ollicett  in  the  mid  chnrch  noder 
him  and  his  government :  And  so  may  the  most  tender  clemency  of  oar 
Saviour  and  the  Iting  of  kings  long  preserve  yonr  M^esty  in  prosperity  for 
the  hftjipy  govtniniont  of  your  people. 

In  witness  aiul  teistimony  of  all  and  singular  the  premises,  we  Lave  put 
onr  common  or  chapter  seal  to  these  presents,  dated  in  oar  chaptiT-hoosc 
the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Ix>rd  one  tbuosond 
eight  hundred  and  sixly-fonr,  and  the  twi^ntypevonth  y«arof  your  MajestT's 
moiit  happy  reign  over  Orcat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Ofrtifteatrnx  to  his  Gntcti  thf  Lmil  Archhldiofi  of  CmtUtltwy  of  the  KUction, 
To  the  Most  KeviTcnd  Father  in  Christ  and  onr  Lord  Cbiu-lcft  Thomas,  Ly 
Divine  Prnvidtncu,  Lord  ArcbbiKhop  of  Ciiuterburj-,  FrimotO  of  All 
England,  aud  MelriijhoUtiui,  or  auy  other  whomsoovor  that  bAtL,  or 
fihiill  have,  sufficient  power  in  this  behalf. 
Your  bumble  luid  dovoted  servants,  Harvey  Goodwin,  Doctor  in  Divinity^ 
Doan  of  the  Catbedral  Charcli  of  the  Holy  and  I'ndividod  Trinity  of  Ely, 
and  the  Chapter  of  the  same  church,  with  all  ruvorcnco,  obodienco.  and 
honour  deservedly  due  to  so  great  and  reverend  a  father,  signify  and  moka 
known  to  your  Grace,  hy  the^o  our  Icttera,  that  the  episcopid  K«e  of  the 
chntTli  of  Ely  being  lately  vacant  by  the  natural  duxth  of  the  Right 
Heverend  Father  in  God  and  our  Ijord,  Thoninst  Turtoii,  by  Divine  permis- 
sion late  bishop  nnd  pastor  thereof,  and  dostitnle  of  thu  soliice  of  a  pasrtor : 
We,  the  Mime  TK'iui  and  Chapter  aforesaid,  by  virtuy  and  authority  of  a 
Itoynl  leave  and  licence  to  elcrt  another  bi»hop  and  piintor  to  ns  mad«  and 
granted,  beiiij?  met  together  chnptor^vige  in  our  oliapter- house  of  the  Cathe- 
dral church  iiforL'siiid.  tba  iiinetL't^nth  day  of  Februar)*,  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  one  thouxiiud  eight  hundred  niid  itixty-foui'.  aud  "i?Wng  n  fall  Chaptar 
(all  and  every  pernon  or  persouit  who  by  biw  or  custom  have,  or  pretend  to 
have,  any  riKbt  to  be  pruMent  in  that  bubalf,  being  lawfully  cited,  Kumuioned, 
and  inouiiihed),  rightly  and  lawfully  proceeding,  the  solemnities  in  that 
behalf  re(]ui8ite  being  Grst  obnerred,  to  the  election  of  a  now  and  future 
biehop  of  the  said  cathedr.-il  church  of  Ely,  and  having  diligouUy  treated 
about  a  fit  person  in  that  behalf  to  be  chosen  bv  us,  we  direeled  our  votes 
to  Edward  Harold  Browne,  Clerk,  B.D.,  in  this  lichaif  e-iiieciidJy  named  and" 
recommended  to  as  b}'  Her  Most  Gracious  M^jet;Ly,  luid  with  unaninvity. 
and  concord,  no  one  contradicting  or  gaiusayiug,  cboiic  him,  by  virtno  of  thai 
leave  (uid  lieeuMU  aforesaid,  bishop  and  pastor  of  un.  and  of  the  said  cathc- 
dnJ  church  and  fpiseopul  see  of  Ely,  aa  by  our  letters  certilicatory  direot«d 
and  tnmKraittcd  to  Her  Moht  Gracious  Miycsty  in  that  behalf  more  folly  and 
evidently  appeareth  :  Wo  do.  thi-rufore.  by  the  tonor  of  these  prcscntx, 
humbly  bcffioch  your  Grace  and  cnlreat  you  in  the  Lord  that  you  wonW 
vouchsafe  favfiurnbly  and  effectually  to  coufii-m  the  Raid  election  and  person 
elerted,  and  to  do  and  perfonn  all  other  things  which  belong  to  your  pug. 
tnral  office,  that  Ttho  Great  (ind  Gracious  God  the  Oivsr  of  wl  good  things 
fnvnuring  and  assisting)  the  tiaid  elected  and  to  be  confirmed  may  bo  able 
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mAa  over  un  tinti  Act  lu  good,  wnA  wo  mnj-,  by  tbo  ^aco  of  God,  sue 
lUy  ilUcbiLTgo  our  offices  m  the  suid  oburcb  imdur  him  uml  h\»  govem- 

ment:  And  may  tbo  OroAt  and  Oracious  tiud  long  preserve  your  Grace  in 

proAp«rity. 

lu  -wiliittsft  iLud  t«8iimoiiy  of  all  nnd  Kingular  the  premises,  we  bave  caased 

our  comuioii  or  cbupter  seal  to  be  put  to  tbese  preiwnts.     Dated  la  our 

cb^iptvr-liUUKu  tlio  day,  montli,  Aud  year  above  ivrilteo. 

Citrtijieation  to  th«  hard  JiigJtnp'Kivft. 
To  Edward  Harold  Bromie,  Clerk.  B.D. 

Wp,  Han'py  Goodwin,  Dontor  in  Divinity,  Dean  of  the  Caliedral  Church 
of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  «f  F.ly,  and  tho  Chapter  of  the  samo 
thnrch,  Bifjriify  tii  yon,  irith  nil  revoronne  and  rpKpect,  by  the  tcnnr  nf  thoHO 
prpsonts,  that  thn  episcopal  sec  nf  Ely  hein^  vacant  by  the  nfttiiml  death 
iif  Dnrtor  Tbomaa  Turton,  lnt<'  bishop  of  the  snid  eathcdml  chnrch,  of 
wrrthy  momorj*,  and  having  reqaestcd  and  obtained  of  the  Qnccn'a  Mfijcsty 
&  license  for  iifi  to  elect  another  bishop  and  pastor  of  the  see  nforcsaid  : 
Wo,  the  mid  Harvey  Goodwin,  Dean,  and  the  Chapter  aforosaidj  by  virtuo 
nnd  anthority  of  the  Roj*al  license  aforesaid.  beinR  met  tof^cther  in  our 
ehapter-honse  the  nineteenth  day  of  this  month  of  Fcbruar)',  tn  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  one  thousand  ei]t;ht  hundred  and  sixtj'-fonr,  for  Iho  effeet  midcr- 
i\Titten,  and  making  a  fall  Chapter  (all  and  cvorj"  person  or  peraoni  who 
by  law  or  enstom  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  any  right  to  be  present  in  that 
behalf  Iciiig  liiwfully  eitcd.  smnmoned,  and  monisbed),  rigbtfuUy  and  law- 
ftilly  pro<!i?cdiup  to  the  election  of  a  now  and  fiiture  bishop  of  the  said  cathe- 
dral chuiTh  of  Ely  (the  Koteuiuities  and  circnmstimces  by  liiw  and  cuntom  in 
the  said  cathedral  cbmxb  rt'C|aired  beinK  fijBt  lawfully  observed,  and  00  oae 
of  us  contradiotiug  or  gaiuKayiug) :  Wc  named  and  chose  yuu.  the  said 
Kdward  Harold  Browne,  biifbop  and  pastor  of  nf,  and  of  the  eiiid  cathodnl 
cbiu-i.-b  of  Ely,  oarucBtly  ii.(|mjaliug  and  supplicating  that  you  would  vouch- 
safe to  aireeut  to  niicb  eloctiou  of  your  porsou  f^o  as  is  aforniatd  hy  us  made 
and  i!olemnly  perfurnied:  And  to  accept  and  take  upou  you  tbo  olllcc  imd 
burdou  of  tho  bishopric  of  Ely  aforosaid. 

In  witnoHii  whersuf  wu  have  caUHud  our  common  or  cbaptur  sual  to  ba 
pnt  to  thei^ti  presents.  Dated  in  our  chapter-houne  the  Mtid  uiiiutucutb  day 
of  tliifi  iiuilaut  month  of  Febmiu-y,  in  tb^  year  of  our  Lord  one  thouaaud 
eight  handred  and  uixty-fuur. 

.l]>}W''tiiiriit  Iff  Prortora  tti  r,r]iihil  llctniii. 

Be  it  known  onto  nJI  mou  by  those  prescutfl  that  wc.  Harvey  Goodwill, 
Doctor  in  IMrinity.  Demi  of  the  Cathedral  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  nud  Cn- 
divided  Trinity  of  Ely,  and  tJie  Chapter  of  th©  Kiime  church,  do  by  those 

^presents  nominate,  ordain,  and  conBtitiitc  our  beloved  Francis  Hart  Dyke, 
John  Bbepfaard,  and  Lionel  Skipworth,  all  of  Doctors'  Commons,  in  the 
City  of  London,  and  every  or  any  of  them,  jointly  or  severally,  our  trae 
■ai  lawful  jjroxies  and  proctors,  agent*  and  factors,  manattera  of  our  busj- 

'nI^  ttud  Hpecial  mesBenpers,  to  do  and  execute  tho  things  nnderwritten  in 
the  Tfhole.  and  for  the  whole,  and  in  and  for  o\-crv  or  any  part  thereof: 
ai]d  we  (ova  and  grant  to  onr  said  proxiea  or  proctJi"5,  or  evcr>'  or  any  of 
thtim,  juiuLly  or  severally, ,  ;{c:ti:r.il  power  and  hpeciul  ruiumaud  fur  ib>,  and 
in  our  fitend,  place,  name,  and  names,  to  go  to  Edward  Harold  Browne, 
Clerk,  U.D.,  oleeted  bishop  and  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Ely  oforc- 
siiid.  at  times  nnd  placen  tiiiiLnble  and  convenient,  and  to  aak.  jirncure,  and 
obtAiii  bis  cODRent  to  such  vieclion  of  bia  peiMin.  made  and  <>olumnly  pw 
lui-med  :  and  al^o  to  prexciit  uad  cxhilut  a  cerljficutioa  of  the  ijuid  olvcUoiti 
TOL.  VII.  U  V 
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wnrrantcd  nndcronr  common  or  ehapt<^r  aealito  Her  Host  QrneiouB  Mi\jesty 
Vitrtom.  by  the  Grtu^o  of  God  of  the  Tnitcd  Kin^om  of  Orcai  BriUin  and 
Ireland  Qncco,  Defender  of  tho  Faith,  and  so  forth,  and  humbly  to  implore 
the  eonsent  and  piitroiingfl  of  Tier  Majesty  iu  that  bt-hftlf:  and  to  preaeat 
and  exhibit  the  process  of  such  election,  and  the  person  so  elected,  as  is 
Aforesaid,  to  tli!^  Most  Itcverend  Father  in  God  and  our  Lord,  Charles  Thomas, 
liy  Divino  Providonr.e,  Ijord  Archlitshop  of  Canterbnry,  Primate  of  All 
Kti^liind,  and  M^'tropnlitAii,  or  hi»  Coniiiiii«s«ary  in  this  behalf,  or  any  other 
cimipeteiit  judge  whiitsoevur  :  and  to  inform  hi»  Grace,  or  bis  Commiasary, 
or  other  competent  judj^c  'whatsoever  in  hia  h«half,  of  th«  qaaliltes  lUid 
circunutaooes  of  Lhu  mud  vlectiuu,  aud  of  all  aud  every  Uun^  aod  things  of 
this  kliid  coucernin^  aud  touching  th«  said  election,  the  «lect«(],  and 
electors  :  luid  to  re(|uost  aud  obtuin  tku  said  elcottou  aud  person  elected  to 
be  cou£rmed  io  due  form  of  law :  and  to  do  aud  act  of,  iu,  eouceruinf;,  aud 
about  all  anil  aiuguLar  the  premises,  and  to  give  ami  propoiie  any  sumiuar)' 
petitions,  and  to  produce  and  exhibit  vdtoesaes,  writings,  aud  iusLrumenta, 
and  all  other  or  auy  other  kiuds  of  proof  whotaoevoi,  aud  to  petition  for  and 
obtain  tbct  definite  scntcuces,  or  auy  other  deereee  whatsoever,  to  be  made 
and  promulj^attd  imd  iutcr]^)U8od,  aud  to  prosecute  tho  said  bosinesi  of 
the  coufiruiatiflu  uulil  and  Iu  the  full,  ^al,  and  effcctuoJ  end  aud  eotnpletioQ 
thariiof  Inclusive,  and  to  pctiliiin  for  aud  ubtiiin  tho  natc,  governmcDt,  aud 
adminiiiti-iition  nf  fill  aud  siuguhir  tho  •^(hhU  temporal  and  Kpiritual  of  tha 
said  bishopric  uf  Kly,  iu  be  oummitiod  to  the  naid  Luid  Klcct,  and  in 
geacral  to  do,  exorcise,  and  oxpudiio  all  aud  singular  other  things  wliieh  in 
the  preoueos,  or  about  the  Karoe,  ahall  be  necesBaiy,  or  iu  anywise  roqaisita, 
although  they  r&quire  of  themselves  a  more  special  commission  or  mandate 
than  ifl  above  expreSHod :  and  wo  promise  that  we  will  ratify,  approve,  and 
eonfinn  for  ever  vrhHt«o«ver  our  aaid  proxies  or  proctors,  and  evury  or  either 
of  them,  idjall  do  in  the  premiitea,  or  any  of  them,  aud  in  that  rtmpcct  w« 
^v«  warranty,  cauUon,  and  aMuraiioe. 

Ill  wtlneos  i,vbereof  we  have  caased  our  common  or  chapter  seal  tu  1m  put 
to  these  preseiitx.  I>at«d  in  our  cbapter-house  this  uinetecoth  day  pf 
Ftibruan*,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-fonr. 

Now  the  only  "  lie  "  here,  so  far  as  I  know,  ia  the  asBcrtion  in  Uor 
MajeRtj''8  Coutj^  iniirc  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely  mado  snp- 
plicatton  for  leave  iind  license  to  eli3ct  a  new  hiahop.  I  suppose  such 
supplication  was  implied,  for  certainly  it  waa  not  espreaaod.  So  far 
BH  tilt*  documents  which  proceeded  from  the  Dean  and  CHinptor  ow 
coiicerued,  they  are  strictly  true  ;  at  ail  events,  I  believed  them  to  be 
so;  if  not,  I  would  have  modified  them.  And  thcae  documents  roprc- 
sent  the  entire  action  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Our  proocedings 
were  not  "  opened  with  prayer  to  jVlmighty  God  to  help  us  to  a  right 
judgment;  "  there  was  no  winding-up  of  "the  shameful  farco  with  ft 
TV  Deam  in  the  cathedral,"  though  in  our  own  case  I  could  baT« 
very  heartily  joined  in  such  an  offering  of  praise ;  neither  were  "  all 
Btrangcra  moniithod  to  withdraw,  that  they  who  alone  posM;»ed  the 
right  and  power  of  election  might  freely  proceed  to  make  election ;  " 
thft  proeoaa  of  election  took  place  at  a  Chapter  meeting  sirnimoned  ia 
the  usual  way,  and  with  no  formalities  different  from  those  wliioli 
would  have  boen  observed  if  the  ba«ines8  had  been  the  election  of  an 
organist  instead  of  the  election  of  ft  bishop.     Of  course  I  do  not  luke 
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ii|ion  mjftclf  to  affirm  tliat  the  de^vriptioii  girea  in  the  posngo 
quoted  in  p.  525  is  aii  altogether  false  ooe ;  I  only  assert  that  it  is 
not  iiniversftUy  true,  and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  election  in 
which  I  mj-seU  took  part.  I  would  al*o  sug-gest  that  perhu[]»i  thy 
feature!)  of  the  btistuess  moet  objec-ted  to  coald  be  dropped  by  thn 
flectort'  own  act  and  deed  ;  anyhow  the  Crown  does  not  enjoin  them. 
All  tbat  the  Crown  requires  w  that  the  person  named  in  the  lotteni 
miKivc  ahotdd  be  legally  elected,  that  is,  elected  in  Chapter,  and  that 
the  election  should  be  certified  under  the  chapter  seal.  Thoro  in  no 
inquiry  made  by  the  Crown  n-hcthcr  the  Dean  and  Chapter  sang  the 
TV  Deuaty  or  what  ceremonies  and  form.s  they  obsciTcd. 
And  therefore,  when  I  find  Mr.  Tyacke  writing  aa  follows: — 

**  After  such  a  picture  oFiiii  election,  cnu  txay  one  hesitate  to  nccept  the  third 
propootion  of  this  pnper^ — That  rt*  prfst-ttt  mode  0/  appointing  btskvpt  eaUa 
/or  moimiMU-  ri-Jvnuation  /  I  hop«  uot.  That  the  oiiginal  modti  of  i^tpotnt- 
nuQt,  that  the  mind  and  practice  of  the  Church,  that  the  reason  of  tho 
thing,  fthooJd  all  be  passed  over,  dtsregurded,  mid  ignoruil,  is  biul  enough  ;  hut 
that  the  vcrv  law  of  the  laud,  na  read  and  felt  by  simjple  and  HJngle-hearted 
ncD,  Hfaould  of  very^ — aud  that  no  boh- — purpose  bo  virtually  hrokeu,  is 
worae  ;  hut  (hat  Uio  tiiwrcil  position  of  thu  earthly  gowruor  of  the  Church — 
thu  8i)Icum  miniittratioug  of  Owl's  own  itpvcial  ^vrvaiita^ — ^that  all  these 
should  lie  witnt'sxes  of,  or  partidiurs  in.  pniycr  and  praiut',  tlie  ono  implsring 
tbo  nthi<r  ilpcltirinf:;  what  is,  to  spoalt  plainly,  to  ban^sl  hearts  a  tie,  is 
nut  oiil)'  worst  of  all.  but  simply  aa  sbhommt  to  the  very  instincts  of  tmth, 
that  1  cannot  see  how  auy  ri^ht-minded  man  can  heailate  to  say  that  this 
stat«  uf  things  calls  for  uum«di&to  reformation  :" 

*hen  I  find  my  author  writing  thus,  I  feel  bound  to  ent«r  a  pro- 
test, or  at  leaat  to  a^k  for  some  qualification  of  this  very  hot  and 
formidable  rhetoric.  For,  rhetoric  apart,  the  question  i-eallr  resolves 
Itself  into  this:  AVhat  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  safest  iind  best  method 
of  appointment  to  the  highest  pottts  in  the  Church  of  England  ?  The 
appointment  of  a  bishop  may  conceivably  be  made, 

1.  Upon  a  boHi'iJitl'-  election  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter; 

2.  By  a  general  %*oto  of  the  diocese ; 

3.  By  nomination  of  the  Crown. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  that  which  the  bw  of  England,  with- 
out the  modification  of  the  letters  miasive,  appears  to  recognise,  and 
lAieh  it*  referred  to  in  the  rather  curious  phrase  occurring  in  the 
iSbbve  quotation,  "  the  very  law  of  the  laud,  aa  read  and  ftJt  by  simple 
and  aingle-hoartod  men."  But  would  auy  good  purpose  bo  served  by 
nuikin?  tbB  pmctiiM'  what  these  simple  men  feel  that  it  ought  to  boF 
or  is  not  the  method  of  free  dectiou  by  a  Dean  and  Chapter  utterly 
objcetionnble  and  Ixull'  It  is  eas}-  to  see  what  the  meaning  and 
ground  of  the  method  ore.  The  Deau  and  Chapter  are  theorolically 
the  clergy  of  tlie  diocese,  and  the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  Dean 
nnd  Chapter  is  theoretically  his  election  by  the  clergy  over  whom  he 
is  to  piv^idc ;  but  practically  it  ia  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  in  the 
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existing  condition  of  cathedral  oetabliBlimcntA  it  must,  I  think,  appear 
to  cool-hciided,  thouglitful  meu  Ibat  the  6tf»4  JiJp  eloctioii  of  a  bishop 
is  B  work  fur  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  no  speciuJ  fitnesis  and 
that  appointmcuts  so  made  would  iiot  be  likely  to  give  more  general 
satisfaction  than  thoite  made  by  the  Crown.  This  would  be  true  tn 
general ;  there  might  be  cases  in  whieh  ties  of  cunHanguiuity  amongst 
mcmbcra  of  the  electing  body  would  make  it  still  mure  particularly  true. 

The  second  method,  which  has  a  more  catholic  aspect,  and 
which  in  some  Churches  might  work  very  well,  would  be  of  doubtful 
application  in  the  Church  of  Kngland.  To  make  it  complete,  and  to 
make  it  resemble  closely  those  ancient  precedents  which  are  qnot«d 
OS  guide*  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  ueccsaarj-  to  toke  in  the  lay 
element  as  well  aa  the  clerical.  But  if  th.\&  be  admitted,  who  i«  and 
who  is  not  to  have  the  right  of  voting  ?  Is  the  right  to  be  confined 
to  communicants  ?  If  bo,  by  what  law  ?  And  if  there  be  no  such 
restriction,  how  can  an  election  be  even  conceivably  possible  ?  It 
seems  to  be  imposaiblc  to  gravely  contemplate  the  picture  of  r  really 
popular  election  of  a  bUhop  for  a  dioceao  of  Kngland,  conaisting  of 
two  or  three  counties,  or  of  a  vast  mnnufucturing  district.  Aud  after 
all,  what  gain  would  there  be  ?  Would  it  be  at  all  certain  that  we 
ahould  get  the  best  man  'f  and  would  not  a  contested  election  leave 
behind  it  diviaons  and  scars  which  would  be  productive  of  incalculable 
mischief,  and  bo  long  in  healing  J* 

Thus  we  seem  to  be  forced  upon  the  Crown  as  the  best  or  only 
practicable  patron.  In  fact,  it  may  bo  argued  that  the  Crnwu  la  of 
just  right  the  true  and  lawftd  ]>atron ;  and  so  T  lind  the  Dean  of 
Chichester  writing,  in  one  of  his  lutcly-publi^^hod  vulumea  of  the 
"Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,"  an  followfi: — "  IIo  (Sir 
Edward  Coke)  shows  that  the  l>isho])ric8  in  England  having  been 
founded  by  the  King's  progcmtor»,  the  advowsous  belonged  of  right 
to  tho  Crown ;  that  they  were  at  first  donatives,  aa  is  the  case  at 
the  present  time  in  Ireland  and  tlie  colonies ;  and  that  the  prinlege  of 
election  was  a  conctwsion  maile  to  the  Chaptera  by  the  King,  whose 
congi  d'iiire  was  theix-foro  necessary,"  "  But  even  if  the  patronage 
in  it!)  present  form  has  been  seized  in  a  grasping  and  selfish  manner, 
or  if  the  right  baa  been  secured  by  somewhat  harsh  and  \inpoUte 
means,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  result  itself  is  bad.  Many  good 
things,  both  in  Church  and  Stutc,  hove  been  brought  about  by  tho 
ambition  or  wlfisline™  of  princes;  and  our  wisdom  is  not  so  nrach 
to  Irtok  to  the  history  of  a  practice  as  to  look  to  the  practice  itaelf, 
and  SCO  wheilier  it  be  good.  It  is  verj*"  easy  to  draw  ludicrous 
pictures  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter  meeting  for  an  clcctioQ  under 
tho  terrors  of  a  pra-mtinire ;  but  it  wotdd  be  equally  po8sn)1e  to 
represent  every  father  of  a  timiily  as  feeding  his  children  under  the 
•  Vew  8«ri«,  toJ.  i.  p.  «. 
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terrors  of  being  sent  to  prison.  The  penalty  may  bo  a  rude  one, 
anil  cortainly  is  very  uuueccssar}' ;  as,  in  the  event  of  an  election  not 
taking  plat'O,  tLe  Crown  t-an  appoint  nndcr  letters  patent ;  but  I 
apprbhend  that  in  practice  the  pttFmunirc  does  not  enter  much  into 
tbe  couBideratiou  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  that  what  they  do 
ooiwider  is  rather  whether  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  a  deed 
which  the  fear  of  tjoti  and  aelf-rcspcct  compel  them  to  decline.  There 
docs  not  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  any  difference  in  principle  between 
putting  the  Chapter  seal  to  the  election  of  a  bishop  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  putting  the  same  aeal  to  the  appoinimcnt  to  a  living  of  a 
clerk  nominated  by  an  indiriduol  member  of  the  Chapter.  Again,  it 
ja  ca«y  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  Sovereign  but  the  Prime  Minister  for 
the  time  being  who  really  makes  episcopal  appointments,  and  then  it 
may  be  added  tliut  the  IVime  Minister  may  be  a  Bi^Monter,  or  of  no 
religion  at  all.  Of  course  this  objection  i*  not  without  its  weight ; 
but  it  ouglit  to  be  obser^-ed  thai  in  a  recent  iustance  a  diocese  obtained 
the  service*  of  one  of  the  best  bishops  in  f.'hristendom,  not  through 
the  mere  nomination  of  the  iVime  Slinister,  but  through  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Sovereign  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  observed  fui-thor,  tliat 
even  if  we  put  the  Sovereign  out  of  the  question,  which  wo  have 
no  right  to  do,  still  it  is  not  ihe  Prime  Minister  piixe  and  simple,  but 
the  Prime  Miniitter  under  a  strong  pressure  of  public  opinion,  upon 
whom  the  reeponsihilily  devolves.  * 

Oit  the  wliole,  I  should  be  disposed  to  argue,  not  that  the  present 
practice  is  ptTfect,  but  that  any  etfoi-t  in  tlie  direction  of  cluuige 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  mudiJicatian  chiefly  iu  one  particular. 
The  part  of  the  present  process  which,  to  my  niiiul,  is  the  most 
objectionable  l^  that  which  is  called  the  "  conririiuition."  It  will  Uo 
remembered  that  ujun  a  certain  occasion,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
(wisely  or  unwisely,  it  matters  not)  to  turn  this  ceremony  into  a 
reality,  tlic  parties  objecting  were  informed  that  the  court  was 
acting  miniaterially,  and  that  no  objections  could  be  received.  Now 
there  is,  as  I  believe,  in  this  prctcnco  of  hearing  objections,  and  this 
practical  refusal  to  consider  objections  when  proflorod,  a  solid  and 
substantial  grievance.  It  seems  only  just  and  fair,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Crown  should  refuse  to  concede,  that  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  the  Church  to  make  reasonable  objections  to 
any  appointment.  The  objections  should,  of  course,  bo  snch  as  could 
be  substantiated  in  a  court  of  law  ;  they  might  be  moral,  or  they 
might  be  doctrinal.  It  is  poswible,  though  not  probable,  that  a  person, 
might  be  selected  for  a  bishopric  whose  moral  character  would  not 
bear  exauiiiiation,  or  whose  teaching  could  be  shown  to  have  been 
heretical.  MTiy  should  the  Church,  or  why  should  any  one,  bo  pre- 
vented from  tn-ioging  these  disqualifications  to  light  ?  Thei^e  may 
be  some  answer  to  this  question,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  can  be. 
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Let  it  l>p  observed,  howovor,  that  whether  anj*  oaBwor  can  be  i^reii 
or  not,  tlii«  part  of  the  i>rfM'<«s  of  appoiulinp-  bi-<ho|w  lies  oatitido  the 
title  of  this  paper,  aad  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  upon  which  luy 
olMtcrrutioiiB  hare  been  groundod.  That  tiilc  i»  *'  The  Cung^ 
d'^lirc,"  and  docs  not  h^itimatel)-  corn-  us  beyond  the  part 
which  the  Deou  and  Chapter  nxv.  eAllt-d  ujion  to  perfonn ;  it  ik 
fivm  the  doconal  point  of  vicir  that  I  have  wished  to  cousider 
the  Biilijrct,  and  so  coiiadariniE;  it^  I  trust  that  I  have  made  it 
appear  that  a  dean  can  take  part  in  tlie  L'lection  of  a  hiahop 
tmder  exirtting  circtuDBtauccs  without  being  j^itiltT  of  portieipo' 
tion  *'  iu  11  profane  and  wteited  faroe,"  and  without  "  acting  a  gross 
and  deliberate  lie." 

It  may  be  said  that  whetlier  "  profane  and  wicked  "  or  not,  still  a 
*'farc«"  the  election  is,  and  that  the  farce  ought  to  be  done  away, 
This,  however,  in  not  q^iite  cleai-.  The  only  cour§e  by  which  there 
could  be  any  hope  of  doing  away  with  that  mimKt^rinl  functicu] 
which  is  gibbeted  bo  frequently  under  the  name  of  a  "tirco,"  W4>uld 
be  to  give  up  the  uumiuui  election  by  the  Deaa  and  Chapter  alto- 
gether, and  empower  the  Crown  to  appoint  at  once  by  lett^ro  patent, 
as  18  done  iu  Ireland  and  mjof.  of  the  colonies.  But  would  thi^  l>e 
desirable  or  wii*e  ?  Are  not  fonns  aometimes  valuable,  lUough  they 
may  appear  for  a  time  to  be  lifeless  P  la  it  quite  clear  that  the 
union  betwocn  (Tiiurt-h  and  State  wliich  4!xi6tii  now  will  l- 
always  '^  and  may  not  6unic  of  our  iuKlitutiunii  which  aro  ivlii 
of  odior  times,  aud  are  now  in  abeyance,  be  perhapfi  valuablu  in 
some  futuiD  liour  of  need,  when  cin-umslanceH  are  dianged  't  Su]>- 
poae,  for  example,  that  ih^  Churcli  in  Ireland  tsbould  be,  aooonltnp 
to  the  intentionuf  manyof  uurBlate8men,dise8tHbliahcd  and  deprived 
of  her  State  position^  would  it  not  he  better  for  her  that  there  ahould 
be  a  machinery  for  the  appointmtmt  of  her  bishops,  which  would 
naturally  come  into  force  aa  soon  as  the  Crown  should  cast  her  otfj' 
And  wMuJd  net  the  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  Church  uf 
Kn^'laud  of  a  form  of  election,  though  it  be  only  a  form,  and  the 
adoption  of  u]»paiiitm<?nt  by  letters  pot^mt,  look  like  on  acknowloil^ 
meut  uf  the  jirinoiple,  which  somo  miBohicvously  and  untruly  affinn. 
that  a  bishop  is  a  mere  creation  of  the  civil  power  P  iloroovor,  it  in 
not  quite  certain  that  forms  arc  uaeless  bocaoae  their  life  seemit  \t> 
have  departed.  CircumstanccB  might  occur-^Gofl  forbid  that  Oiey 
should  I — when  a  unanimous  dcl^nnlnatton  of  a  I>«in  and  Chapter 
aot  to  affix  their  seal  to  the  appr>intment  of  a  nianife«tly  improper 
person  to  the  charge  of  their  diocese  might  be  a  rook  of  aofety  ior 
the  Church  of  Kngland ;  or,  short  of  thio,  it  is  conceivable  that  au 
objeotionable  nomination  might  be  prevented  by  the  knowledge  tlut 
the  Church  poMeascd  constitutional  means  of  at  leatit  prutcstuig 
against  the  scandal,  S.  Gooduik. 
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'pWO  names  oiily  stand  at  the  head  of  tliis  article — Gluiic  and 
-^  Haydn  :  Gliick,  \S  uot  Iha  founder  of  tlm  mudern  opera, 
ccrtaiiJy  tke  founder  of  the  German  opera ;  Iluydn,  if  not  tlic 
fouiidtir  of  tlio  modem  ort-bestra,  uerUiiuly  tbc  fouudor  of  the 
muileni  quartet  aud  symphony.  The  lover  of  art  greets  any  new 
letters  by  tUese  fathers  of  music  with  a  thrill  of  pardonable  emotion. 
The  volume  before  us  contains,  also,  letters  of  P.  E.  Bach^  Webor, 
luid  ^oudclfidobn,  but  at  prc-suit  wc  arc  not  couccmcd  with  these. 

Ab  we  turn  over  tho  first  batch  of  letters,  tho  ghost  of  Christophc 
GlUck  lookft  out  from  the  pages,  nod  gradually  ossumos  more  and 
more  the  semblance  of  flesh  and  blood.  \M&  porlroitj  iinely  |)aintcd 
by  Duple^sis,  and  of  'which  a  miserable  travcstio  is  oJHxed  to  the 
present  volume,  catplains  the  man  and  many  of  hie  abrupt  and 
exultant  utterances :  he  ijt  looking  htraight  out  of  the  canvas  with 
wide  and  eager  even, — ^1ii&  noi^tril  a  little  dixtendcd,  as  of  one  eager 
to  reply, — IiIh  mouth  ^hut,  but  evidently  on  tho  point  of  hastily 
opening.  The  noble  brow  and  pronounced  temples  carry  off  the 
large  development  of  the  cheek-bone,  and  ^ligbtly  heavy,  though 
tirm  and  expressive  iioee.  The  attitude  is  one  cf  uoble  aud  expectant 
repose,  but  has  in  it  all  tlie  suggestion  of  resolute  and  even  fiery 
Action.      "  Madame/'   said     he,   drawing  bimsdf  up    to  his   full 
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height,  and  addressing  Marie  Antoinette,  then  Cauphiuees,  who 
inquired  after  \m  ojKjra  of  Antiiila,  "Miulaine,  U  C8l  bivntdt  fini,  et 
vraimeut  eo  wra  superbe  I" 

Tliosc  words  inigLt  be  i^Titten  at  the  foot  of  Dnplessis'  picture ; 
they  evidently  express  one  of  Gliiek's  most  characteristic  moods.  Ilia 
life  seuiriFi  to  have  been  iltumined  and  buoyed  up  by  the  indomitablo 
senne  of  his  own  power.  Ho  exalts  in  his  music :  like  a  giunt 
refreshed  with  winp,  ho  rejoices  in  his  ptrenglh.  A  wretched 
French  writer  has  lately  mistuken  this  for  vanity.  It  is  the  ranity 
of  the  engic  aa  he  wheels  above  the  horde  of  snnall  birds,  and  rejoices 
to  be  alone  with  the  sun.  "  1  have  written,"  he  soys,  "  the  music  of 
my  Ariniffa  in  a  manner  which  will  prevent  its  soon  gT0i\*ing  old," 
If  ordinan,-  men  arc  permitted  to  be  conscious  of  life,  why  should  we 
grudge  to  genius  the  consciousness  of  its  own  immortality  ? 

Christophe  Willibad  Gliick  wa.'*  the  son  of  a  gwnckcopor  in  the 
scrvioo  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  was  horn  at  Wcidenwang,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  on  July  2,  1714.  The  shadow  of  Italy  still  la; 
broad  and  dark  over  the  fields  of  German  music.  Bach  and  Ttandel. 
it  is  true,  had  created  a  national  school  of  socrod  music ;  but  then, 
and  long  aftcrwardw,  Italy  was  popular  with  the  masses.  Handel, 
in  common  with  Gliick,  and  even  Mozart  in  his  early  days,  wrote 
<^ras  for  the  people  in  the  Italian  style. 

Orchestral  muttic,  as  such,  was  not  as  yet  in  high  repute."  Indeod, 
the  orchestra  was  usually  eked  out  with  «  harpsichord,  and  the  con- 
ductor alternately  strummed  away  on  tho  keys  and  beat  time  on  the 
back  of  bis  instrument  to  a  few  violins,  basses,  a  flute,  a  drum,  and 
a  horn  or  two. 

Cabinet  in«truraental  music  had  only  reached  as  far  as  trios;  and 
although  Corrt'lli  and  Hosso  were  both  a  good  deal  played  in  Ger- 
many, yet,  until  the  string  quartet  came  into  being,  tho  combiuaiion 
most  favourable  to  the  progress  of  cabinet  music  was  wanting. 

Choir-ainging  and  organ-pluying  were  far  more  advanced,  and  il 
was  to  this  department  that  Gliick,  in  common  with  most  other 
young  musicians,  had  to  hiok  for  a  maintenance.  From  the  first, 
the  musical  training  of  Gliick  wa«  happily  varied  and  comprehensive 
At  tho  age  of  eighteen  ho  emerged  from  the  Jesuit  college  <if  Kommo- 
tau,  wh<^i'e  he  had  received  a  good  education,  and  licon  tuught  to 
sing,  and  to  play  tho  organ,  the  violin,  and  tho  harpsichord. 
Pragtie  wan  nt  that  timo  famous  for  musical  discemmont ;  and  its 
connoirtseure,  who  a  few  years  later  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Mozart's 
favouriti'  public,  were  iho  first  to  recognise  and  to  support  Gliick. 
But  they  supported  him  as  they  supported  dozens  of  others.  Thi^ 
only  saw  in  him  an  excell*!nt  viol  in- player,  a  steady  chorister,  and  a 
fair  organist,  in  all  which  capacities  ho  figured  at  the  Polish  convent 
^  Of  coune  Handel  irrote  for  a  rciy  definite  thoug-h  Limited  orchc«tiu. 
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of  St.  Aj^ncM.  Probably  there  was  nothing-  more  to  Bee.  He  was 
groping  nbout  in  the  dark  hinu>elf,  and  had  not  even  began  to  break 
into  the  track  of  his  fntiiro  glon.'.  In  IT'iii,  after  giving  a  few 
concerts  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  deeideil  upon  Uniahing  his  musical 
education  at  Vienna  under  the  guidanco  of  each  masters  lis  r'aldara, 
Fux,  and  the  brothers  Conti.  Up  to  this  time  the  attention  of  (iliick 
had  been  impurtially  divided  between  Itah'an  and  German  inttuenccs ; 
but  Prince  JUtbkowitz,  yrho  remembered  his  old  gamekeeper,  and 
took  a  kindly  interest  in  his  son,  introdnccd  Christophe  to  the  Italian 
Prince,  Mclzi,  wh&se  ubuhI  residence  was  at  Milan ;  and  when  that 
noblemon  went  back,  Gliick  was  cosily  prevailed  upon  to  accompany 
him  to  Italy.  He  soon  became  the  devoted  pupil  of  the  wcll•kno^^'n 
Italian  compoaer  and  organist,  Samartini.  The  first  age,  even  of 
genius,  i«  more  imitative  and  impressionable  than  original  or  inde* 
pendent,  and  Oliiek  began  to  pour  forth  Italian  opcroa  to  Italian 
audiences.  In  feur  years  he  had  produced  eight,  every  one  of  which 
may  safely  be  forgotten.  They  were  all  aaocesttful.  SncceAS  then, 
OS  now,  provcfl  a  ready  pii-wport.  "What  woa  good  enough  for  Italy 
was  good  enough  for  London,  and  to  London  was  Gliick,  now  aged 
twenty-two,  summoned  by  the  managers  of  the  Kaymarket  theatre. 

Ilere  he  fell  in  with  Handel,  who,  after  li.<tening  to  one  of 
hifl  operas,  the  Cn'/iiln  di  Oifftiiitr,  pronouuccd  it  simply  detentablo, 
which  it  very  probably  was.  Great  men  do  not  always  look  at 
genius  with  prophetic  eyes.  Wober  failed  to  sec  the  merits  of 
Schubert,  and  Goethe  deliberately  snubbed  him.  Kjwhr  considered 
duuhlfiilly  whether  Mendelssohn,  if  he  lived  and  worked  hard, 
might  become  a  good  composer.  We  must  not  wonder  if  the  author 
of  the  Mrma/i  failed  to  see,  in  such  feeble  glimmer  of  tranitalpine 
melody  as  may  be  found  in  the  Artimieitr,  the  rising  san  of  Or-pltcm 
and  Knn/dire. 

Thus  it  was  from  Handel,  no  unfitting  Mentor,  that  Gliick  received 
the  first  blow  which  led  to  bis  huppy  diBeiichanlnient  with  the  Italian 
Opera.  There  must  Ije  something  ^Tong;  henceforth  he  would  not 
go  on  composing  0]>em  after  opera  on  the  sanu'  model.  Perhaps 
the  model  itaelf  might  be  a  wrong  one.  Wliiit  was  the  model  f  A 
stor)%  told  ns  much  as  poj'.flble  by  a  series  of  songs;  dramatic 
declamation  in  recitntivp  much  neglected ;  orcheetral  aceoin]>ani- 
nunt  still  more  so;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  character  and  the  style 
of  the  song  music  itself  not  necessarily  in  keeping  with  the  words. 
Any  taking  tune  seems  to  have  done  for  almost  oiiy  words  ;  u  little 
scraping  and  strumming  b}'  way  of  arcompaninients,  which  nobody 
was  suppoiwd  to  attend  to,  and  Vopira,  le  ww'W .' 

The  discovery  of  these  dctectt,  now  so  patent  to  all  the  world,  waa 
the  second  and  last  blow  which  ruined  the  credit  of  Italy  with 
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OliJck,  and  it  happened  on  tbu  wise.  His  operaA  bad  hitherto 
not  pleased  in  Kngland.  lio  now  determined  to  pleoM-  2*i/nit»ua 
»nU  JlHube  was  to  be  the  triumph.  He  chose  the  best  bits  out  of  oU 
his  moHt  socccsiful  oporas,  and  tbis  omnium  gatherum  was  (o  bo 
the  music  of  Pj/ramHn  ami  Thinbe.  The  opera  wm  a  mi»crable 
failure.  Tbo  cxporimeiit  woi^  too  ghtring,  although  it  was  afU'r  uU 
notbing  but  a  reduetio  mt  nbturtiiun  of  the  Italian  method.  Gliick 
percoivod  benccfbrth  Uio  noc^iisily  for  a  more  exact  and  rigid  cor- 
ittepondeoce  hetvoon  the  drama  and  the  music.  It  never  occurred 
to  bim  to  abandon  the  form  of  opera  altogether  ns  a  form  of  art  vbu^ 
voa  ialae,  becautie  it  used  music  to  express  not  only  tlio  emotion  vrbicb 
aooonipantefi  iicfion,  but  action  it«elf ;  but  he  tbimght,  and  thought 
rightly,  that  the  opera  might  be  improved  pliilnsiipbicall}'  by  at 
least  making  tlie  music  always  espre^as  emotions  in  harmony  wit^i 
the  dramatic  action,  instead  of  any  emotion  in  connection  with  any 
•ctiou. 

Shortly  afterwards,  passing  through  Paris,  Gliidi  hmrd  for 
first  time  the  i'l-ench  oporas  of  Romo-au ;  he  received  a  new  eleineti^^ 
and  one  sadly  wonting  to  the  ItQlian  opera,— -the  dramatic  declama- 
tion of  recitative.  This  was  the  one  element  that  France  coiilributcd 
to  the  formation  of  the  o|)om  as  now  existing.  We  observe,  therre< 
lore,  three  aouroce  from  Hldch  ibie  compoeor  derived  the  elcmeiLt«  of 
his  own  system.  Jlia  ciirly  training  iu  Italy  determin<fd  the  import- 
ance which  he  ever  afterwards  attached  to  pure  melody.  His  sub- 
«e(|uent  acquaintance  with  I'V^uice  taught  bhn  the  value  of  dnunartic 
declamation.  Ucmiany  gave  him  harmony,  a  more  carefid  tftudj 
ol'  the  orcbostra,  and  that  philosophical  spirit  whiob  coabled  bim  to 
lay  the  fouudation  of  the  difttinctive  Geiinon  opera. 

We  have  in  a  previous  jiaper*  expressed  an  opinion  that  opera  u 
a  defective  form  of  art.  That  muBic  mn  only  represent  the  emotions 
of  a  drama,  and  not  il«  iucidujlj^,  is  a' truth  enunciated  alike  by  Gliick 
tbo  first,  and  Hiebard  Wagner  tlie  latest,  of  tjic  Goiman  opera  wiitun^. 
Gluck  writes,  "  My  purposn  wa^  to  restrict  music  to  its  true  oifice, 
that  of  mijustoring  l<j  the  f^prcmiou  of  the  pocLi'}'  without  iutec- 
rupting  the  action.'' 

Woguer,  in  extolling  legendary  subjects  as  best  fitted  for  the 
opera,  obtiervtw  Uiat  "music  dooH  not  stop  at  tlie  iixtcrior  incidrata, 
but  espreHSos  the  underlying  emotion."  Yet  noithor  of  these  writers 
seems  to  perceive  that  hit)  admission  is  fatal  to  the  vcr^'  existence 
pf  the  opera.  We  may  I'liirlv  a^  Uluck,  "  Must  not  music,  w^eu 
song  by  the  perwm  acting.  aLn-ny.s  interrupt  the  spontaneity  of  tho 
action  ^  "    And  we  may  say  to  Wagner,  "  The  music  at  tbe.  opcxa. 
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in  so  for  B£  it  18  at-tcd,  Iosob  ita  powor  of  cxprcMing  the  emotion  of 
an  action  by  becoming  iLsclf  llio  action,"  or,  as  be  snyh,  "stopping 
at  the  exterior  incidnnt."  Tho  sun  is  distinct  Irom  the  planetft  which 
it  iUuininofi.  Tlie  fiphcro  of  musical  emotion  is  equally  tlisttnct  from 
thnt  of  dramatic  action.  The  twn  spheres  may  hare  important 
niiitnal  relations,  bnt  lhey  must  not  he  conibiinded. 

A  sitnation  ran  be  expre»wd  by  action  and  Innguagc  ;  the  emotion 
of  th«  sitaation  chh  be  rxpreseed  by  music ;  but  miisic  cattuoi  exprme 
a  situation,  and  we  must  not  tr%'  and  maJce  it  do  80  by  making  Ihc 
ticLvr  xing.  People  clc>  »Qi  go  about  tUe  world  ringing  iucideuts-; 
puopie  do  not  'wail  out.  luuIodiouK  atmitiB  in  iho  midHt  of  ouusuiuptive 
agouieii.  Singing  unke«  the  uction  of  the  uuger  tuinaturol,  and  eo 
wcukvus  it,  whilst  the  emotion  iult;udMl  to  he  produowl  by  the  sing- 
ing is  in  il»  turn  weakened  by  the  unuutuntl  action. 

But  it  haa  been  usked,  in  reply  to  Mune  rtsaarkH  Bimilar  to  thus« 
which  occur  in  our  loniuT  paper,  "  If  the  opt-ra  is  -a  fulse  form  of  art, 
bocauie  men  do  not  xing  ufi',  as  then'  do  on,  the  btage,  is  not  the 
whole  drama  false  in  art>  unco  mai  do  tuit  s^ieak  and  act  off,  us  lliey 
do  on,  the  Ktago?"  ^o.  Tho  drama  is  not  falw  in  art',  bceause 
words  and  actiiniH  are  fitted  to  express  utuations,  do  actually  enter 
into  all  sitoations ;  it  is  for  the  dramatist  to  repre>eent  and  doabine 
them  in  the  most  forcible  and  natural  manner  whicJi  the  nrnmrnry 
limits  of  his  art  will  allow.  Even  in  the  citse  of  wJiloqny  iu> 
rndienl  violence  is  doiie  to  nature,  since  people  do  rcnlly  Hometimes 
think  aloud  :  l»e8ide«,  il  la  universally  admitted  that  language  and 
action  are  the  fit  exponents  (demotion,  thought,  and  incident,  whilst 
it  must  not  be  for  a  moment  eonr»eded  that  music  can  exprcAS  detiiiite 
thoughts  or  incidents,  but  only  tho  emotions  whioii  accompany  thcae. 
The  fallacy  ibat  music  expreflses  incidents  or  any  definite  thought 
whatever  liw*  at  the  root  of  nil  tlie  nonsense  that  is  talked  about  this 
tunc  meaning  tho  sea,  nnd  thnt  the  moon,  Vesu\-ius,  or  the  scarlet 
fever. 

!Kor,  to  return  to  the  drama,  i»  undue  violence  done  to  the  mind 
by  yean*  being  supposed  to  have  elap'^  between  the  acts  of  a  pl-'i^y. 
as  it  is  not  attempted  in  uiiy  way  to  reprcseat  tbe  psasage  of  those 
yettfH  before  the  public.  That  is  left  to  the  iniagintition,  and  no 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  repre«entuliou  of  that  which  is  not 
reprcKented,  lu  M"i:beti$,  tis  jiroduced  some  time  ago  b}'  Mr.  Phelps, 
no  man  could  take  exception  to  tho  mumer  in  which  the  gho«t  of 
Bauquo  was  rcprewJiiLcd,  becHuwe  the  ghost  never  appeared  at  alL 
It  was  lufl  to  UiB  imagination  of  the  audience.  The  dramatist  leaves 
tho  years  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience.  If  they  do  not  con- 
cuivu  them  aright,  it  is  no  busine.ts  of  hie. 

We  submit,  then,  that  the  dnuna  and  the  c^>era  have  separate  foun- 
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diitions,  or  rather,  the  ouc  hns  a  foimdatioQ  which  the  other  lacka.  Tt 
is  perfectly  fair  m  all  forms  of  art  to  leare  to  the  ima^ation  what 
cauaot  bo  expressed,  but  it  is  perfectly  fuUe  in  nny  form  of  art  to  try 
and  make  a  power—like  music,  for  instance— express  what  it  is  in- 
capable of  expressing. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Gliick.  Disconcerted  by  the  failure  of 
Pyramm  and  T/iisbe,  with  IlQiiders  rebuke  fresh  in  his  mind,  and. 
strongly  impressed  with  the  importanco  of  copious  recitative  an( 
plenty  of  dt^laniation,  after  the  manner  of  the  French,  he  ontercd 
upon  his  transition  ]>ertfKl.  From  Tf/am'tcro  [1  T-'iO]  to  //  It^  Paniore, 
produced  at  Vienna,  I7<><),  wo  may  notice  a  continuous  development 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  German  oiwra  style.  Betwoen  I75fi  and. 
17t)2  be  nppe^irs,  like  a  man  (ttnigglingwith  the  approheTuiiuu  of  nei 
ideas,  to  hare  tried  various  experiments.  We  cannot  re^rd  his 
comic  operas  as  anything  but  tentative ;  they  hear  witneaa  more  tO' 
his  versatile  activity  than  to  kis  judgment.  The  Pi/ffn'ms  of  ]We< 
might  indeed  have  established  the  fame  of  a  las^ter  composer,  but 
it  is  little  better  than  waste  from  the  author  of  Orp/wus  and 
Ettnjditi'. 

The  time  now  drew  nigh  for  that  fortunate  conjonction  of  circum- 
trtflnces  upon  which  genius  itself  i-»  obliged  to  wait.  In  1762  Gliicfc 
at  la«t  mot  the  man  capable  of  anderatnnding  him,  and  of  producing 
a  libretto  after  bis  own  heart.  This  man  was  Calzabigi,  the  writer 
of  OrphfHi  ami  EinytUcc,  Afvetttc,  and  other  librettos  belonging  to 
Gliick's  finest  period.  The  Orpfiem  and  A/cesle  were  produced  at 
Vieuna  with  that  amount  of  success  which  the  author's  name  could 
by  this  time  command.  But  Gliick,  with  his  strong  feeling  for  dramatic 
declamation,  wan  dissatisfied  with  the  German  actors  and  witb  the 
German  stage,  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  I'aris.  His  overtures  were 
gladly  met  by  the  directors  of  the  French  opera,  and  the  event  proved 
their  discernment. 

The  success  of  Gliick  at  Taris  has  to  be  accounted  for.  Although 
I^aris  has  generally  admitted  the  results  of  German  music,  as  it  has 
in  due  time  appropriated  the  results  of  German  phdosophy,  it  has 
Bcldom  been  forward  to  acknowledge  any  new  development  of  either. 
German  composers  have  usually  found  themselves  specially  miBemblo 
in  Paris ;  Mozart,  lioethovon,  Jlcndclasohnj  Schunmim,  Wogfner, 
have  each  in  their  day  been  snuffed  out  by  the  Parisian  public,  and 
only  cnjoye<l  a  tardy  recognition  when  it  could  no  longer  bo  with- 
held. Yet  both  Gliick  and  Huydn  were  from  the  first  /^ted  and 
admired  by  at  lca»t  ini[H)rtHnt  flections  of  the  French  musical  world. 

How  can  thia  be  cvjilained  in  the  caan  of  Gliick  ?  Wo  muat 
remember,  in  the  first  placcj  that  Gliick  lu^iutod  no  opposition  flag'. 
Of  the  deep  lines  which  have  been  sinco  drawn,  and  rightly  drawn. 
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between  Gcrmon,  Italian,  and  French  music,  hardly  a  Iracc  at  thia 
time  pxistcd. 

Slodorn  music  waa  not  sufficicnfly  developed  ibr  each  nation  to 
appropriate  its  own  spociality  ;  and  what  existed  of  music  wns  cos- 
mopolitan rather  than  national.  So  litllc  conncioim  wns  Gluck  of 
founding  a  school,  that  ho  writes  innocent!}'  to  his  old  pupil, 
Marie  Antoinette : — 

"  It  has  liBcn  no  protenUon  uf  iuIqi.'.  ILuu^L  some  havo  roproacli«d  me 
with  it,  to  come  here  to  givo  lessons  tn  the  Fi'flnrh  in  their  own  langnnge. 
1  thoaght  that  I  might  attrmpt  witii  Fnmrh  wnnJs  the  new  style  of  mnsic 
that  I  have  ailnpted  in  my  three  last  llaVum  (x/f-)  operas.  I  see  with  eatta- 
faetion  that  the  Inngnagc  of  nature  is  the  anivernal  langniiji^e." 

Hcnco  we  observe  that  ho  had  the  sinj^lar  good  fortune  of  enter- 
ics' l^aris  under  the  nuspiees  of  the  Daupliiness  Murio  Antoinette,  and 
without  a  thought  of  rivalry,  but  simply  with  the  nu'm-  intention  of 
improving  the  French  music;  and  this  pacific  garb,  no  doubt,  greatly 
conducud  to  his  eourteoua  reception. 

The  political  revolution  wo«  alwo  favourable  to  a  revolution  in  art. 
The  old  fabric  of  the  French  monarchy  was  ready  to  crumble. 
The  Knr.yeIo]y,pilistf  had  fwt  uji  a  fcnncnt  of  now  ideas  throughout 
the  eounir\',  which  not  only  pointed  to  nn  abusp,  but  bad  a  remedy 
to  propose.  The  eigns  of  the  tiine«  were  not  hurtl  to  rend,  yet  no 
one  seemed  to  read  thetn.  There  was  something  in  the  very  sir 
which  told  of  imminent  change,  ^one  escaped  the  subtle  influence. 
The  doomed  palace  itself  was  full  of  it.  And  the  courtiers,  in  listen- 
ing to  Uousseau's  Ikrin  thi  K'/^'y,  in  ndniiring  a  return  to  nature, 
in  craving  for  idt-alff  o«  far  as  pownble  removed  from  the  effete  civi- 
lization of  their  omi  age  and  countrj',  in  applauding  the  claasical 
but  revolutionary  operas  of  Oliick,  were  like  children  pliij-ing  with 
the  sparks  that  were  destined  presently  to  bum  thtt  house  down. 

Afeunwhile  Giiick  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Axmed  with  a  French 
libretto  by  Du  Rollet,  protected  by  the  mantle  of  royalty,  and  filled 
unconsciously,  like  so  many  others,  with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  he 
produced  his  first  opera  of  Ijthigeim  i»  Attlit.  The  orchestra,  as 
orchestras  will,  tittered  over  his  scores,  and  grumbled  at  the  instru- 
mentation, but  ended  by  playing  them,  and  pla^Tng  them  well. 
The  audience,  as  audiences  will,  played  the  philosopher  on  the 
first  night  of  its  representation,  but  applauded  vigorously  on  the 
second.  The  Abb»5  Arnault,  a  great  lender  of  taste,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  *'  With  such  music  one  might  found  a  new  religion." 
Tho  orchestral  pffcfts  of  the  Iphigeititt  were  found  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  understand  at  limes,  but  dcemwl  vastly  learned  by  tho  con- 
noisseurs j  whilst  the  npofitrophpsung  liy  Agnmcmnon  to  the  Creator 
of  Light,  OS  also  the  celebrated  phrase,  "  I  hoar  within  my  breast  the 
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cry   of  nature,"   were  ooiisfldered   quite    sublime    by  the   general 
public. 

It  was  the  midamnmer  of  1774.  The  PariaiaQS,  then  as  now, 
were  in  the  habit  of  ATio}!  from  the  white  heal  of  the  city  to  the  cool 
retreala  of  their  subarbun  villits,  but  the  opem-hoiMe  still  continued 
to  be  crammed  nightly.  Oliick  was  called  the  Hercolea  of  masic. 
Admirers  dogged  his  footatcps  ia  the  streets.  Uia  appennmce  at 
]iublic  assemblies  was  the  siga  for  loud  acclamations.  And  a  fow 
privileged  ones  wero  admitted  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  new  opera 
Alcenip,  to  see  him  conduct  in  his  oight-cap  and  dre»>sing-guwD. 

But  the  enemy  was  not  far  ofT.    The  mnsicians  who  hwA.  grumbled 
at  bifl  scores,  the  old  school  who  hod  been  shocked,  and  the  second- 
rate  composers  who  had  been  shelved,  were  only  l>Lding  their  time  to 
.organize  aa  open  attack.     The  Italian  Picciui  was  pitted  a^txut 
tGUick.     There  wore  i}owerruI  leodoru  on  both  sides^  and  the  chaneis 
[ftt  one  time  seemed  about  equal.      Marie  Antoinette  (Glliickist)  was 
influential,  but  so  was  Madame  du  Barri  (ricciniat)  the  king's  mis- 
tress;  I'AbbiS    Arnault   (Sliicki&t)   woh    aarcaslie,   but  Mormontcl 
(Picdnist)  was  witty;  Du  Kollet  was  diploinafie,  but  1a  Harpc  waa 
eloquent ;  and  tlio  storm  burnt  thus  upon  the  unsuspecting  Gliick. 
During  his  absenco  from  Paris,  be  learned  that  Piccini  hod  been 
commisBion<.*d   to    compono    music    for  the    same    opera    (Roiaiuf) 
upon  which   he   himself   was  engaged.      Gliick  toro  np  his   un- 
finished score  in  a  rage,  and  declared  open  war  upon  the  Italian 
•i-hool.      The  boards  of  the  opera  became  the   scene  of  hot  con- 
tentions, and   the   rival   partisan^  abused  and   bullied  each   other 
like    schoolboys.       "  I    know  some   one,"    says  Gluck,    "  who   will 
give  dinners  and  Buppero  to  three- fourths  of  Paris  to  gain  proso- 
lytes  for  M.  Picciui.     Harmuutel,  who  tells  stories  so  well,  will  teU 
one  more  to   explain   to   thy  whole  kingdom  tbc  exclosiro  mortts 
of  M.  Picoini."     "  The  famous  Gliick,"  wrote  I^  Harpo,  "  may  pufT 
hia  own  compositions,  but  he  cannot  prevent  them  from  boring  ua  to 
death."     And  the  wags  of  I'ans,  who  looked  on  and  thooght  of  the 
difference  between  tweedle-dum  and  twcedle-doo,  named  the  uireet 
in  which  Oliick  UTed,  "  Kue  du  Grand  llurlcur,"  whilst  Piccini's 
and  Marmoutel's  qtuviim  were  uicknamed  respoctirely,  "  Rue  dea 
Petits  Chants  "  uud  "  I£uc  des  Mauvaisea  Parolea."    But  plejisnnt 
and  exciting  as  all  this  must  have  been,  it  hwl  its  inconTeniences. , 
Piccini  was  very  well,  but  I'aris  could  not  aSbnl  to  lose  Gliick,  and' 
Gliick  declined  uC  first  lo  compose  as  Ficeini's  rival.     At  this  crisis 
.  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  lierton.  tbe  new  npi^ra  director :  could  not 
the  rival  maealrm  be  induced  to  cunipoHO  an  opf^ra  jointly  ?     Uo  asked 
them  both  to  dinner,  and  iaier  pocaln  all  seemed  to  go  well.     But  it 
waa  only  the  convivial  Lull  that  was  to  precede  a  post-prandial  storm. 
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It  was  amui{>t>d  tLat  each  should  compuau  an  opera  of  his  own  on  the 
subject  ol'  Iphigenin  in  Tauris.  In  177^,  Qliick  produced  his  second 
Jp/titjenut  first,  and  Piccini  woe  so  conscions  of  its  saperior  cxceltrace, 
that  he  shot  his  oirn  op«m  up  in  a  portfolio,  which  was  not  opened 
until  two  Tears  later,  when  the  Italiun  Iphigenia  wa.t  brought  ont, 
and  fcU  quite  flat.  J'f»  rictis!  The  Italian  school  -soemcd  fairly 
vanquished ;  but  even  now  Fortune  wiis  turning  her  capricious  wheel. 
Four  months  afterwards  (Jliick  produced  his  £cho  and  ynrcumua^ 
which,  to  the  consternation  of  the  Gliickists,  fell  as  flat  an  Piccini'^ 
Jphit/fnia. 

He  was  offered  many  consolotaoiu,  and  Slaric  Antoinette  besought 
him  eagerly  to  stay  and  retrieve  the  position  which  seemed  for  the 
moment  loiit ;  but  ho  was  getting  old  and  fretful ;  all  his  life  long  he 
had  been  the  spoilt  child  of  Fortune,  and  ho  was  less  able  than  most 
men  to  bear  any  rerersen.  Tic  had  amuKU^d  considerable  wealth,  anil 
in  17S0  left  Paris  for  Vienna ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
happy  in  his  old  age.  Nervous  ninlfldies,  long  kept  off  by  dint  of 
sheer  excitement  and  inceseont  labour,  seemed  now  to  gi-ow  upon 
him  rapidly.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  wine,  but  at  a  time  when 
his  eystem  was  least  able  to  bear  it,  he  began  t«  eubstitutc  brandy. 
The  v^ry^  thought  of  action  after  his  recent  failuie  in  Paris  CUed  him 
with  diffgust.  lie  did  nothing,  but  his  inactivity  was  nf>t  repose,  and 
the  fire  which  had  been  a  shining  light  for  so  luany  jl-cars,  now  in 
ita  HumuMeriiig  embers  (jeenied  to  waste  and  cai5utuo  him  inwardly. 
His  wife,  who  was  ever  on  the  watch,  succeeded  in  keeping  stimu- 
lants awity  from  tho  poor  old  man  for  weeks  together;  but  one  day  a 
friend  came  to  dine.  Afler  diiiimr,  coffee  was  handed  round,  ond 
liqueurs  were  placed  upon  the  table.  The  temptation  was  too  strong. 
Gliiek  i*ei?;ed  the  bottle  of  brandy,  and  before  his  wife  could  stop  him 
he  hiid  drained  its  contents.  That  night  he  fell  down  in  a  tit  of 
apoplexy,  and  he  died  Nov.  2dt-h,  1787,  aged  8e^■cnty-threo. 

Glilck  has  been  hardly  handleil  by  his  Fpench  critics.  To  be  a 
snoccBsful  German  miisit-inn  in  France  is  no  doubt  a  crime ;  a  hot 
temper  is  perhaps  another ;  hut  when  we  read  that  Oluck  was  con- 
suracdly  vain,  full  of  a  malevolent  egotism,  that  ho  seized  every 
occasion  t**  injure  his  rivals,  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  rising  or  foreign 
merit,  that  he  tried  to  stitio  Mozart  and  to  sueer  down  Piccini,  we 
require  an  explanation.  Some  of  us  mav  be  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  these  assertions^ — coming  from  M.  Felix  Clement,  whose  book 
is  more  distinguished  for  bulk  than  benevolence,  for  screams  and 
common-pluccs  than  for  criticism  or  candour— are  imfounded. 

The  vanity  of  Gliiek  consiiited  in  the  consf  iousness  of  his  own 
superiority.  His  malevolent  egotism  was  merely  the  ebullition  of  a 
hnsty  temper  stung  into   aclf^asscrtiou   by  detraction  and  abuse. 
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Mlien  party  epirit  ran  bo  tiigh  at  Vaxvi  bet.ivc4?ii  Gliickisia  und 
I'icuinists,  witliout  imputing  to  eiibur  nmlevolciU  cgotifiiu,  wc  uiij^bt 
expect  to  find  tlie  rivals  UimnselveK  not  always  colni  and  lueobunHi 
in  their  language.  But,  in  trutli,  Gltick  was  a  singlc-mindrd 
man,  devoted  to  music  and  generous  tu  uUier  inusicians.  Id  bis 
sisly-fuurtb  year  be  writes,  not  to  liie  own  supporters,  but  to  "  tbe 
friends  of  music  iti  Paris" — Paris,  tlie  stormy  scene  of  liiw  first 
contentions  with  the  Iliilian  factions;  Paris,  the  witness  of  bis  early 
triumphs,  aud  bis  late  discomfiture;  Purls,  the  place  where  he  ia 
snid  to  have  shown  nothing  bat  malevolent  egotism  towards  rivals : — 

"  M.  Oliick  id  very  scnitiblo  of  tbu  polit«ueftB  of  Mossienrs  loa  niualeum 
and  M.  Cnaibiui.  Ho  bnti  the  honour  to  Htisara  Uivbo  gontl^inen  that  it  wilt 
givo  him  iDQch  ploaHuro  tu  hear  Lho  pcrfonuunru  of  M.  Cainliiul'a  «ccno  imm. 
Armida  ftbo  snliject  of  one  nf  hli  own  operas] .  It  woiiM  bo  indeed  tjTnnny; 
in  mnflic  to  seek  to  prevent  unthors  fri>m  briu^np  forward  their  prodnclionw, 
M.  r«li[pk  enters  into  rivuln*  with  no  one,  aud  it  will  nlways  giv*>  bim 
plcAKuro  to  linteu  to  tnasic  better  than  his  own.  The  progress  of  art  onght 
Hlono  Lo  be  considered." 

An  old  broken-dowi)  man,  he  sat  in  a  box  and  applauded  the 
young  Mozart's  now  symphonitrs.  Ho  extollfd  Mozart's  nnutic  ia 
Viennese  circles,  and  linked  him  and  liift  wife  to  dinner;  and 
Mozart  epoaka  of  bini  cver\-whei'o  in  bis  letters  ia  t«niis  of 
rovercnco  and  atTection.  It.  iti  miH  that  he  was  foml  of  money,  nnd 
he  w.is,  no  doubt,  in  his  bitor  years  unhappily  addicted  to  wine ;  but 
his  purse-strings  wore  often  loosed  for  tb6  neody,  and  many  of  his 
detractors  were  fed  at  his  hospitable  board.  Umler  trying  circum- 
stances, he  always  maintained  llie  dignity  and  independence  uf  Ui< 
art ;  and,  the  fovourite  of  princes  and  courtiers,  ho  knew  how  to  enli«t 
sympathy  without  truckling  to  power. 

M.  Febx  Clement  is  facetious  oil  the  subject  of  tbe  intemperance 
which  marked  the  failing  years  of  n  inuii  wbuse  nerves  hud  beca 
shnftorcd  by  bard  work  und  the  excitement  inoeparable  from  bis 
vocntion.  We  prefer  to  recall  one  who,  iu  tbe  midst  of  an  im- 
moral court,  remained  persojially  pure,  and  who,  in  an  age  of  flippant 
nfheism,  retained  to  the  last  bis  trust  iu  Providence  and  bis  rovereuou 
for  religion. 

n.  R.  Uawris. 
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/.7/tff«nw ir-MHiiK d Xmw.    BvJ,J.AiiPfcRS.    Pnii:  ISSt. 
/h«My  d/  tie  Ki»gi  cf  Jtom*.    Bjr  Th.  I>rKK,  LL.O.    lonik'n ;  1H«. 

IF  the  moral  world  lias  uuy  Inn'  that  is  absolutuly  universal,  it  is 
that  of  Reaction.  Idealiiim  leads  to  maturialiKiii,  and  ma'e- 
riiiltsm  brings  back  idealism.  Draconian  seventy  pn^jmres  the  fray 
for  sympathy  witli  crluiinaU ;  and  the  Hympathetic  prifion-syslem 
ends  ill  a  renewed  call  for  Draconian  puiughiuents.  jVacoticisin  briiign 
muscular  Christianity  into  faHhion  ;  and  muscular  Christianity  in  it» 
turn  drives  men  to  ascetic  practices.  Nature,  conscious  that  the 
mean  is  be«t  for  man,  yet  that  thero  is  nothing  whicli  ho  so  much 
abhoi-K.  lias  contrived  to  turn  Im  very  pasaiou  fur  cxtrcmcti  to  gooil 
account,  and  by  making  it  nccoHsary  that  the  pendulum  shall  oscillate 
Oti  far  in  oncdireetiou  an  in  the  tithitr,  has  provided  an  elFoctual  check 
to  the  vagaries  of  Ihougbl  and  practiet-,  and  secured  tlio  continuance 
of  the  great  bulk  of  opinion  and  conduct  within  a  muderatu  distanct; 
of  tho  jW/c  titUii-n  at  which  sho  would  havo  xis  aim.   "Wlionover,  there- 

>fbr9,  wti  see  a  violent  uri  uf  thought  or  feeling  in  one  directiuu,  we 
always  confidently  expect  that,  if  we  will  only  jmticntly  wait 

*o  liKlo,  w(*  whall  seit  the  tide  turn,  tho  iwndnlum  «way  back,  the 

I  alKirration  (-cmjKiii^itefl  for  by  a  divergence  in  tho  opjiosite  (lirai.-ii(in. 

[The  only  question  is,  How  soon  ?  Here  Nature  docs  not  tie  herself 
to  a  fixed  rule.     Kut   we  think  it  may  be  wud  that,  generally,  the 

'more  ^"iolcnt  the  exooiu^  the  qiiiuker  does  Uio  reaction  come. 

VOL.  Vll.  N  N 
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In  tho  Historical  licld  the  Sceptical  school,  wliich  may  be  said  to" 
.owe  iU  existence  to  Hiebuhr — for  Perizonius,  PoiiiUy,  and  Boaufort 
came  into  tlic  world  too  soon,  mid,  boiii^  miapprccifitod,  founded  ao 
sniinol — triumpboBtly  pnreued  ite  course  for  thirty-seven  years,  Irom 
IS*2>'i  to  18G2.  carr}'ing  overythiii;^  before  it,  and  thrtnitcniag'  to 
Dittko  of  all  ihe  records  of  llio  distant  post  a  labuf/r  raxa,  on  which, 
to  write  the  single  word  i-xksown.  Nicbuhr,  Arnold,  Grotc,  Bockor, 
Moiiiiiuen,  Schweglcr,  and  a  lioat  of  minor  writers,  worked  with 
indofatignblo  prrHOTeranco  at  the  task  of  dc^iruetJon,  until  it  bogan 
to  soeni  doubtful  whcthor  tho  entire  fabric  which  delighted  our 
youthful  eyes  was  not  about  to  he  donioliiihod.  True  that  NicliuhT 
bimKelf  and  one  or  two  of  liis  ftillowers  were  not  content  to  be  mere! 
dctttructives,  but  strove  to  rai»e  a  m^w  ediHeo  out  of  tho  debri«  of  tho 
oil],  and  thua  to  leavo  us  a  nuiuetliing  in  lieu  of  what  thoy  had  swept 
away.  But,  uiiforlunately,  tliis  "HOinething"  was  oxnctly  that  at 
whiuh  the  next  hiNtorical  critic  levelled  lila  attack,  on  which  he 
brought  the  weight  of  Iuh  ariillerv  to  bear,  which  ho  destroyed  with 
hiB  ridicule,  or  overwhelmed  with  his  inrwl  cruhhing  scorn.  Tho  new 
fabricH  nhowcd  less  stahiliiy  than  the  old.  One  fell  after  aiiothBr, 
tiutil  nothing  but  crumbling  niinn  strewed  the  ground.  At  last^H 
there  stood  up,  calm  and  cold,  the  puro  embodiment  of  Ihe  sccptioal^^l 
spirit,  tho  dry,  hard,  unini passioned,  atatueaquo  lun'yer,  financier, 
atatist.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  and  the  very  d^brix  were  swept  into  the 
■"limho  of  things  tunisitory  and  vain,'"  one^half  at  Icaat  of  tho  hiB- 
torical  field  lieing  declared  to  be  absolutely  ftmi  iwrfkjnita. 

The  "  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Korly  Roman  History** 
appeared  in  1855;  the  essay  on  the  "  Astn^nomy  of  the  Ancients," 
which  carrie^l  tlie  same  negative  rriticism  far  and  wide  over  the 
historical  field,  in  1862.  TYic  acmi  of  negation  was  then  reached. 
The  trenchant  knife  of  the  critic  had  cut  away  from  the  domain  of 
hietorv'  all  that  had  tradition  for  its  basis,  all  that  was  obscure  or 
doubtful,  either  from  contradictions  among  the  •inthorities,  or  from 
difficaliie-'!  in  the  decipherment  of  tho  record  ;  all  that  had  in  it  any- 
thing poetic,  and  so  might  appear  to  be  legendary— all,  in  fact,  that 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  approve  itaelf  as  true  to  minds  accualonicd  to 
ro<|«ire,  befora  admitting  a  fact,  that  it  should  bo  proved  bj*  atrictly 
legal  evidence.  But  exactly  ul  this  moment  roaction  sot  in.  la  the 
hour  of  its  highest  triumph  thi*  negative  criticism  had  raised  itwlf 
up  an  adversary.  As  "  the  Absolute  "  and  "  tho  Inlinite,"  wkeii  slain 
by  the  doughty  sword  of  a  subtle  metaphysician,  reappeared  upon 
iho  scene  shortly  aH'Orwardi!  apparently  unhurt,  so  the  "  early  Roman 
histon'"  had  scarcely  been  proved  incredible,  than  it  ouc«  moru 
claimed  credence  under  the  palroiiagu  of  a  French  academician.  In 
1802,  thy  ver}*  year  in  which  the   "  Aatrouomy  "  saw  the   light. 
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was  pubLiiihed  at  Paris,  a  work  entitled  "  L'Uigtoire  Koinaine  il 
Uomo,  par  Mods.  J.  J.  Ampere,  de  I'Academie  Fran^aise,  do 
rAjcad^mie  dee  Inscriptions,  de  L'Aciul^mie  (I'Archeologie  ii  Home, 
de  la  Crufico,  etv.  etc."  lu  tlie  Introduction  to  this  work  it  wna 
olwerred: — 

"  Tjc  hon  flftTifl  sc  ri'vnlte  contre  cette  radinlinn  ti-mrr-xire  Ac  cinq  aiticlos 
d«  I'hii^toire  KnmiuiiH  admis  piu-  leo  Romains,  vt,  dunii  leur  ADseiRhla,  piir 
1«8  pins  .s&vftnttt  bnmmes  ol  k-s  |iIiih  fj^midK  t(uiiiL<M  den  tttmpR  mocUiDos  ;  tl 
He  ff volttf  aurtout  i)1)hiiiI  un  lit  sv»  chosus,  ttuu  tkuii  Iv  cabiuot  d'oii  suvuiit 
AJIbuiniul  'HI  J'un  Jumnnr  r/'rliit  il'. in rjtfUrrf,  ei  ilistinyueB  iiu'ilis  Kuient,  maii 
u  Romp,  on  prt-s«[ice  do8  Iteox  ilont  la  confifnimHon  ancletmo  est  toiyours 
pirfhilviiKiut  il'udcurd  avec  lo  rucit  des  luHtorieDs;  cu  pti-sa&ce  dea  moDn- 
IM11I4  ilout  Ivs  dtibriu  sunt  t;gaktueut  d'ucoord  avec  g«e  n-cits,  recita  qui 
ptiuVDut  t'ire  ansEi  inuomplets,  moia  uia  eont  piis  plus  inutgiuaires  que  Iss 
ruiues,  et  que  Is  cr-dulitt-  des  «ges  n'u  pas  davautage  coustxaits."' 

And  the  writtir  prouotMled  to  reliubilitate,  so  fiu*  us  lay  in  his  power, 
ibe  entire  series  ol'  fuctu  und  personages,  of  which  the  author  of  thb 
*'  Inquirj'  into  tho  Credibility  "  doemeil  himseU'  to  have  finally  dis- 
posed. Uur  old  tnend»,  Koniulu;^  nnd  Itemus,  rctui-ned  to  life 
aa  rigorous  as  ever,  only  they  had  ocaacd  to  be  brothers,  and  had 
become  two  rival  shepherds  who  pastured  their  flocks  on  two  of  tho 
tSeren  Hills,  and  taking  it  into  their  heads  to  found  cities,  quarrelled 
and  fought  together.  Jiuraa  recovered  a  personal  existence,  and 
reigned  peaceably  aa  of  old,  only  losing  th&  an-eet  companionitbin  of 
his  divino  counsellor,  the  nymph  Egcria.  Hoatiua  Hoatiliua,  Titua 
Tatius,  Poinpilius  I'ompo,  the  Horatii  and  Curialii,  Cluilius,  Mottus 
FufotiuB,  Oppius,  r.'irtpius,  rcaumed  the  material  substance  of  whioh 
the  acoptii-al  Kchool  hud  deprived  I  hem,  and  slood  forth  ^lid  per- 
sonages of  flesh  and  blood,  as  much  tho  proper  subjoets  of  history 
OS  8yI1a,  ifariufi,  or  JuHuh  OsBsar.  The  asylum  for  outlaws  opened 
upon  tlie  (.'apitolino  IlJll,  the  rape  of  tho  8ahiue  women,  tbo  murder 
of  his  sister  by  the  victorious  Korntius,  tho  rending  of  Mottus 
Fufetius  by  wild  horaos,  the  capture  of  Gahii  by  the  arts  of  Mextus 
TarquiaiuA,  tho  defence  of  the  Pons  subliciua  by  Horatiiu  (Tocle^,  tho 
burning  of  his  rigbt  hand  by  Mutius  Scmvolo,  were  once  more  put 
forward  as  facts,  related,  pcrhapii,  with  itoine  einbcUishmont^  by  the 
ancient  writers,  hut  still  true  in  the  main,  and  wrongfully  removed 
by  tho  sceptics  fn)m  their  proper  place  in  tho  history  of  the  people  of 
Rome. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  example  of  M.  Ampere  provoked  imita- 
tion among  ourselves.  In  the  year  18C5,  Dr.  Thomas  Dyer,  a  scholar 
of  considerable  reputation,  the  author  of  the  article  on  "  Home " 
in  Dr.  Smith's  '*  Uictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,"  published  a 
"History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  its  Structure«  und  Monuments,"  which, 

•  VoL  L  p.  XXX. 
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although  primarfly  topographical,  containod  variims  historical  argru- 
nieiittt  and  allu»ioiip,  whc^rchy  it  was  reiidorMl  Rufliciuntly  apparenti 
that  the  inaiitk'  (if  tlie  French  academician,  then  recently  deceased, 
had  fallen  upun  him.  Dr.  Dyer  declared  hi»  npinion  to  bo  that  even 
"  the  history  of  tho  kings  "  was  "  true  in  the  main — their  names  and 
order  of  euccctt&iou,  (hough  nut  perhaps  the  precise  duration  of  ih&r 
reigna — alau  the  chief  trant^actionH  uf  their  reigns,  oxcludiog  ihoeo 
Bu]>ernatiirril  ewcurrences  which  were  invented  by  the  priests,  and 
found  u  re-ady  belief  from  the  natural  superstition  of  the  people."  • 
He  proteHted  against  the  eflbrt-3  made  by  the  HCC2>tical  school  to 
obliterate  from  the  records  of  the  past  the  early  historj'  of  Rome, 
and  desired  the  re -establishment,  by  a  searching  und  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  aathorities,  of  that  "  vcrj-  considerable  Kubstratum 
of  tnilh  "  wliii.'h  he  felt  convinced  lay  nt  the  bottom  of  (his  primitive 
history.t  These  views  having  provoked  some  animadversion,  Dr.  Dyep 
was  induced  to  Apply  himself  to  their  more  complete  elaboration  ;  and 
the  result  is  seen  in  hi«  "History  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,"  which  now 
lies  before  us,  bearing  the  diitc  of  1868  on  it^  title-page,  but  published,, 
we  believe,  towards  the  end  of  1867. 

Tliis  work,  aa  ita  author  justly  8tates,J  is  at  the  present  day  and  to 
tho  EiigliHh  scholar  a  "  novelty."  It  is  written  on  a  plan  "directly 
opposite  "  to  that  on  which  all  recent  Roman  histories  popular  in 
England  have  been  composed.  Li\7  in  taken  as  the  tnain,  indeed 
almost  as  the  sole,  authority.  *'  In  Livy's  narrutive  of  the  regal 
period  wo  possess,"  saj-s  Dr.  Dyer,  "  the  substanco  of  the  history  aa 
given  by  the  cerlieKt  annalist-f."  But  wo  have  this  hiatorj*,  not  in 
the  more  crude  shape  in  which  it  was  fimt  given  to  tho  world,  but  in 
a  greatly  improved  condition.  "  In  Livy's  M-ork  we  poeaoss  the 
advantage  &f  having  the  early  traJiliona  winnowed  from  the  heap 
after  a  natrchiMj  critical  examination,  JAyj  was  a  highhj  judkioHs, 
not  to  say  sc&piicai,  writer.''^  And  accordingly,  "  the  narrative  part 
of  tho  book  is  little  more  than  a  trauslation  of  Livy/'H  whose  account 
of  the  early  history  it  is  (he  author's  pur^wBe  to  support  and  defend. 
As,  however,  almost  every  jwrtion  of  that  account  has  boen  im- 
pugned, the  author  appends  to  each  narrative  section  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  all  tho  chief  object  iuiis  taken  by  critics  of  tho  sceptical 
school  to  the  several  points  of  Livy's  history.  It  Is  thus  that  the 
bouk  attains  its  very  considerable  bulk,  becoming  a  vdume  of  685 
closoly-printod  pageu. 

In  its  hlotorical  results  the  work  of  Dr  Dyor  agruRs  thus,  in  the 
main,  with  that  of  M.  Am]>ere — the  most  noticeable  difference  being 
the  groatcr  tmportauoo  which  the  latter  assigns  to  the  Sabine  element 

*  Introductioo,  p.  I.  t  Iliid-t  pp.  biii.,  Ixui. 

;  Preface,  p.  ir.  j  Itilroductiou.  p.  Ixitix.  ||  Prcfoce,  p.  iv. 
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in  Rome.  But  in  style  tho  two  works  offer  a  complete  contrast. 
M.  Ampere  is  gnipliic,  rhetorical,  imaginative ;  Dr.  iJyer  dr)',  pro- 
saic, logical.  The  one  paints,  the  other  argues.  Such  weight  as  the 
French  histoiy  carries  •n-ilh  it  is  derived  from  its  presenting  us  with 
a  series  of  scenes  httrmonioiis  in  character,  archaic  in  their  tone  and 
colouring,  and  full  of  a  local  detail  which  gives  to  the  whole  narra- 
tive on  air  at  once  of  piclurewiuenens  and  of  truth.  These  charac- 
teristics are  "  conapicuous  hy  their  absence "  from  the  work  of 
Dr.  Dyer,  which,  except  where  it  translates  Livy,  is  wholly  critical 
nnd  argumentutive. 

It  is  iuipoMiblu  within  the  limits  of  a  review  article  to  examine, 
or  even  to  exhibit,  in  detail  the  elaborate  reasonings  by  which 
Dr.  Dyer  endeavours  to  meet  and  overthrow  the  negative  arguments 
of  Nlt'buhr,  Schwegler,  Decker,  and  Lewie  on  the  period  of  which 
bo  treats.  We  caji  only  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of 
historiuul  students,  who  will  do  well  t-o  see  what  can  be  said  on  the 
positive  side  of  each  question.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  candid 
minds  will  not  find  many  alleged  contradictions  disappear,  many  pre- 
sumed improbubilitiea  vanish,  us  they  peruw  tlu?  "  Remarks  "  in  which 
the  arguments  of  the  sc^cptical  school  arc  examined.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  conceal  our  conviction  that  the  author  of  the 
"History  of  the  Kings"  has  overstepped  the  limila  of  moderation, 
ond  has  damaged  his  cimsc  by  undertaking  to  defend,  as  literally  his- 
torical, portions  of  the  traditional  narrative  which  a  somid-iudging 
ond  rational  criticism  muf^t  give  up — jwrtions,  moreover,  which, 
fiva  on  hia  oten  priuripira,  he  ought  to  have  Burrendercd.  Dr.  Dyer 
agrees  with  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  as  to  the  importance  of  contemporary 
notation,  and  the  incompetency  of  oral  tradition  to  hand  down  ony- 
thing  more  than  the  merest  outline  of  a  nation's  history  even  for  a 
single  generation.  He  suj^osts  in  ono  place  thut  contemporary 
notation  may  huve  commoncMl  in  tho  reign  of  Numn,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  tho  first  Pontifcx  Moximus.  Klsewhere,*  however,  he 
allows  that  tho  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  is  that  from  which  such 
notation  may  best  be  regarded  as  dating.  Uut  if  so,  what  in  the 
authority  for  the  reigns  of  Romulus  ond  Numa,  or  what  ground  is 
there  for  regarding  them  as  historical  personages?  Wo  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  Dr.  Dyer  draws  it  between  Romulus  and  Rhea 
Silvia.  lie  surrenders  Numitor  and  Amiilius,  and  the  whole  line  of 
the  Albau  kings ;  but  he  keeps  Romulus  and  Numa.  We  oak  again, 
why  ?  Dr.  Dyer  admits  that  the  reign  of  Numa  is  "  more  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial  than  those  of  the  other  Roman  soveroign8,"t  and 
that  it  "  affords  the  best  handle  to  the  sceptical  critics  for  attacking 
the  early  Roman  history,  and  for  attributing  to  it,  as  well  as  to  Numa 
•  I*.  185.  Bod  IntroduuUoB,  p.  x1  t  V.  I«. 
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lumMtlf,  a  roytbical  chorooter."'  He  "  agroca  with  Schwe^^lcr  tbat 
after  this  period  trodilaou  became  more  steady,  as  being  nupported  by 
contemporary  record."t  Is  not  this  thsa  tho  phioc  where  the  line 
should  be  drawu  P 

In  iaci,  tht'  whole  inquir)'  as  to  the  eredibility  of  the  early  Roman 
biatory  rcttulvcs  iteclf  into  tho  qaestion  of  record.  When  did  the 
conti!mporar\'  notation  of  historical  events  commence  f  What  was 
tho  uuture  and  character  of  the  original  record  Y  Bid  it  lost  dowifci 
to  tho  times  of  the  early  onnsh^its  Y  Was  it  faithfully  followed 
them  in  their  compositions  'i  And  it  is  hero  that  Dr.  Dyer  has 
btst  serrieo  to  historical  scionoc.  In  his  Introdaotion — by  fa 
the  most  Tolmihlo  part  of  hid  book — he  hoM  ro-opencd  the  queetioa' 
of  the  Miuroes  of  Roinon  history,  tho  ongitMt  from  which  the  early 
nnnulists  drew  ;  and  ulthough  even  here  he  seems  tv  un  to  have 
fortu]tat«ly  overstated  hi^  cdse,  yet  wo  think  ho  han  thrown 
fresK  light  on  a  ver}-  difficult  subject,  and  has  succeeded  izt 
that  the  docomentani*  Hubstrutum  mi  which  the  early  hi-atory  re«t« 
very  much  more  couaiJc-rabk'  than  iiuy  recent  liistorions  hnve 
in  the  habit  of  allofring.  Nine  distinct  kinds  of  documents  are 
enumerated  b}'  Dr.  Dyer  a»  the  mhii-ccs  from  which  tho  *T*ni*l!f*tfj 
drew,  vii. : — 1.  Tho  Annates  Araximi ;  2.  The  Cmnmentuii 
Pontificum ;  S.  h'unebrcs  Oratioues ;  4.  The  I^ibri  Pontificii  and 
Aagarules ;  ■}.  The  Iiibri  Lintci,  or  Libri  Maf>istratuuia ;  G.  Tb&j 
Commcatttrii  iCogum;  7.  Tho  Tabuhu  Cenitoria};  8.  Tho  _ 
BcgiK ;  and  9.  Fosdora ;  and  it  is  nt  any  rate  certain  that  docu- 
ments of  these  various  kinds  existed  in  the  early  Koiaau  liHate,  aU  of 
them  containing  matter  of  u  more  ur  It'be  historical  eharaotor.  Doubt 
con  only  bo  entertained  on  such  pciiulM  iu>  thu  following: — First, 
when  did  these  works  begin  to  bu  coinpiiiied:  stxxuidly,  M'hat  was  the 
exact  nature  of  each  ;  thirdly,  were  tho  uri^iiiulH,  or  genuine  copies 
of  tho  originals,  ousting  when  the  first  aumiliKts  wrote;  fourthly, 
did  the  aunoHiits  muko  u»o  of  themP 

^ow,  it  ia  plain  chat  Kumo  of  those  works  did  date  from  the  kingly 
period.  Thu  treaty  of  Servius  Tullius  M-ith  the  Ii&tiusj  engmvcd  on 
a  broOKo  pillar  which  stood  tu  thu  tfm]ik<  of  Diiuia  on  the  Aventine, 
was  aeon  by  Dionyiiiuti  of  }luliearua)>i)U»<;  hh  also  wuh  that  concluded 
with  Gabii  by  Tarquiniua  HuperbuK,  whk-h  was  written  on  a  bull's 
hide  atretcbcd  over  a  wooden  tihiehl.  Tlie  •'  Royal  I.itw6  "  (Le; 
JEtegiffl)  and  the  "Coiuniontnries  of  tho  Kings"  fCommcutoni^ 
Koguin)  should  by  their  names  bt-  (Hiiialty  imoicnt ;  but  it  is  doubtlnl 
whether  the  real  commenlariee  or  note-books  of  the  kings  long  sur- 
vived the  regal  pen'tKl;  and  the  "  Leges  Regiic,"  though  probably 
genuine,  were  mere  antique  forms  which  threw  little  light  on  historj-. 
•  Pp.  161,  u%  t  P.  16S.     : 
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The  "  Libri  Lintoi  "  and  the  "  Tabukc  Cenaoria; "'  were  certainly  no 
eariicr  than  the  time  of  the  Republic;  and  tho  first  funtaTil  oration 
of  which  we  hear  ib  tfant  of  Publicolu  over  h'w  colleague  Tiruttii^. 
Thiis,  08  possible  Hourcc»  for  tbo  conlinuouB  bi^ory  of  the  regal 
period,  wo  urc  reduced  to  tlirco  out  of  the  nine  uhovo  enumerated ; 
viz.,  tho  "jVnimlcs  ilaximi,''  the  "  Ooinmfnturii  Pontificum,"  and 
the  "  Libri  Pontificii "  uiid  "  Au^urulcs." 

Oi'  the^,  by  fnr  the  moAt  important  for  bintorical  purposes  would 
be  the  "Annidcs  Maxinii."  Sir  Comcwall  Len'i.t  obaor\'OB  with 
[i  J)|pecc  to  them : — "  Wo  have  not,  however,  as  yet  meutioned.  that 
>f  documents  which,  if  they  had  l>eeii  presen-ed  ia  their  in- 
tegrity,  would  have  afforded  tir  Hun-tl  /oumftttirm  ami  (he  tnost  calttablt 
(imfitonc^  respecting  the  early  period  to  tho  historical  inquirer  in  the 
ticcond  Punic  war."*  The  "  Ajiuabw  Maximi  "  were  composed  bv 
the  Gbtef  Pontiff,  whoac  businesfl  it  wan  to  commit  to  writing  the 
events  of  each  year  ua  tliey  occurred,  luid  to  public  them  upon  u 
board  which  wua  opeitly  exhibited  in  hi^  home.  In  this  w:iy  were 
recorded  "  nil  niatl4frji  worthy  of  romombrance,  whether  they  took 
place  at  home  or  abroad,  by  land  or  by  «*."+  No  doubt  the  rtylc 
was  curt  and  jejune,  the  hintory  meagre  and  uncouueuted,  Uie  cventa 
(ielocte<l  for  record  »oni«ttmeH  trivial ;  ktit  still  sucb  s  ducmuent  uiuot 
bare  contained  most  valuable  muteiiahi  lor  history — materials  aope- 
rior  to  any  which  the  historian  uf  a  remote  period  ordinarily  poaaeaaw. 
At  what  time,  thou,  arc  wo  to  uip^joiso  that  these  aiiuaia  began  to  bet 
kept^  Cicero  tcUa  ut,  "iib  initio  rerum  Komanarum ; " |  bitt  tliiti 
phraao  can  only  be  rheturtcul,  for  1bc  PontiJbx  Mnximus,  by  whom 
then'  woro  kept,  was  Orst  instituted,  accordin<>  lo  Ciuoro  bim^fll.ti  by 
Numa.  Tho  I'umouu  patwage  of  Scn'iua  on  the  8ubJoct,||  taken  elrictly, 
impUee  that  they  did  not  go  back  furllicr  than  the  eonunonoonient  of 
tho  Hepublic.  (or  he  suyB  that  the  rouoid  of  each  year  was  headed  by 
the  niune^  of  i/in  eomn/x  and  the  othtT  tnayiUrates,  aucxpreeBiuu  under 
which  we  cannot,  with  Dr.  Dyer.f  j-egard  the  kings  as  ineltided. 
Bervius,  howover,  inay  have  lu'en  mifitakcu,  or  ho  may  not  huvo 
intended  his  words  to  bo  tiiken  htricUy  ;  hu  tuay  have  been  describing 
rather  than  dcfluing  (he  Annuls.  It  is  uudoubteil  that  writera  of 
good  roputo  did  quote  from  llio  "  Aimalca  Maximi  "  for  events  of  the 
regal  periwl ;  as  nolably  Dionysius,  who  given  the  year  of  the  death 
of  Anins,  son  of  TarqniniuR  Priwius,  on  this  authoritj'.**  Wo 
should  incline,  therefore,  oq  the  whole,  lo  IkiUcvc  that  the  annala  in 
question  were  really  commcju:o<l  within  thu  regal  period ;    hut  wc 


'  *'  Cwdibilitj-/'  vol.  i.  p.  15o.        t  K*rvuu  ftd  -^.,  i.  «3,        (  Da  Orat,  ii.  12. 

\  B*p.,  ii.  14.  I  jU  M-tL..  i.  ^73.  4  lalrodnclioa,  [>.  xriii. 

••  Aal.  fivu.,  iv.  34. 
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know  of  no  diGUuct  ovldencc  that  thev  vent  back  further  than  tfao 
roign  of  tho  first.  Tarqnin.* 

It  is  generally  hold,  however,  that  this   point  is  ono  of  smaU 
impurtaTicc.     I'he   mitcrA  of  the  sceptical   school,   from    Niebuhr 
dawnvurds.  have  inrariahly  asRnmexI  that  the  "  Annolcs  Maxiroi," 
at  whatever  period  ihey  commenced,  were  destroyed  in  the  groat 
conflagration  when  Borne  was  burnt  by  the  Gaols.     Now,  there  is 
really  no  reason  whatsoever  for  thia  assumption.     Those  who  main- 
taiii  it  support  ihpir  view  on  two  grounds  mainly, — probability,  and 
a  paJMage  of  Livy.     liivy,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  oonBagra- 
tion,    day*: — "  Quie   (litene)    iu   oommentftriin   pontifiouni    nliisque 
publicLS    privatisque    erant  monumentis,    incensA    urbe,    plenTque 
iuLeriere."t      Kow,   this   passage    it  is  admitted,  does   not   xtate 
that  the  "  AnnaloB "  were  destroyed,  since  tliey  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  "  Commeiitam  Pontificum ;"  but  it  is  argued  that,  '*  as  the 
author  says  most  of  the  e«rly  records  perished  at  this  time,  if  there 
was  so  important  an  exception  as  a  complete  series  of  contemporary 
national  annals,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  mention  it.";     But  it  i-t 
clearly  quite  open  to  any  one  to  argue,  as  Dr.  Dyer  does,  that  "  lUe 
■contrary  view  is  the  more  probable  one ;  that,  had  they  been   lost, 
Livy  would  assuredly  have  mentioned  it.     In  the  pos^gc  in  que«* 
tion  Liry  is  enumerating  the  lo9»^  by  the  fire ;   and   though   h« 
instanceti  the  '  Comineutarii  Pontitieuni,'  ho  Fays  nothing  about  (he 
'  Acualcs  Jidaximi,'  a  much  more  important  document.    The  natural 
inference  is,  that  they  were  saved.    And  it  would  have  been  superero- 
jfaiory  to  meutlon  a  fact  wliioh  must  have  been  notorious  to  every 
Roumn,"ti    To  wliich  it  may  be  added,  that  IJvy  could  not  have 
onticiputtid  the  fali>e  deduction  that  Iihh  bitni  made  from  hiK  wordSf  J 
^ce  ho  hud  previously,  at  least  twEt-e,  referred  to  tho  annaU  in 
quostioi),  not  only  iu>  Laving  sur^'ived  the  conflagration,  but  as  still 
exiating  in  his  ilay.|| 

Livy,  then,  ia  an  authority  fur  the  preser^'atiou,  not  for  the  deet 
tion,  of  tho  "  Oreat  Auualn  "  at  the  time  of  the  tire.  But  it  is  orj 
that  they  could  not  be,  or  at  letist  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be^^ 
preserved.  Their  lontinuauce,  we  are  fold,  is  "  atmosi  an  impomibi/iiy 
i'rom  the  fate  which  must  and  woidd  have  overtaken  them.     Thev 


•  Tlu  ■■  Futi  Tiinmphslca  "  mn  tadaad  thoDght  to  b«v»  nwotioaed  m  triiiniiilk  nf 
Anni]  Hl.'irciiu  fur  n  virlory  over  tho  Sabintts  i  and,  If  the  tecnrd  oi  the  triumjihs  i« 
togvded  u  baring  boeo  derivod  tnni  tho  "Annslfs  tlaximi."  then  *rdiil<I,  so  br,  be 
rvjdene«  that  Ihey  dated  from  tho  rriga  or  Anctu.  But  a  mfvivaM  lo  MomaiMn'i  vala- 
'lil«eililJoa  of  tite  "Triuinphal  Fasti"  will  nbow  that  tho  triuinph  of  Aaciu  r«ata  Upon 
tnUfii  wnjwjtart. 

♦  r\.  I.  *  ■•  Oredibility,"  vol.  i.  |i.  IfiS.  {  lotroduetion,  p.  iK«i. 

n  See  Lit.,  iy.  7  and  W,  where  thfl  "  Aniui1r«  prUei"  or  "  tetrtt*,"  m-  qnot«dia con- 
BCctioa  with,  and  u  workn  of  tht  aamc  kind  aa,  the  "  Libri  UagubiaCuun." 
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were  kept,  accon]iD{^  to  tho  uimiiiinous  teetimony  of  authors,  in  tho 
dvelling  uf  the  Pontifex  MaxiinuH — that  ia,  in  the  Regia,  hard  by 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  on  the  Forum.  We  cannot  suppose  that  thero 
were  any  copies  of  them.  Tho  Rpgia  was  the  only  record  office  at 
Rome;  except,  pcrhapB,  that  some  religious  corporations  may  have 
recorded  a  few  things  in  separate  coiuinentarics.  JJow,  even  if  we 
had  no  historiual  testimony  to  the  fact,  it  would  be  vcrj'  natural 
that  this  ponderous  history  should  have  been  destroyed  in  the  Qallio 
fire.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  in  the  hasty  eraeuation  of  the 
city  any  thought  was  taken  for  their  preservation.  In  the  midst  of 
that  panic  the  sacred  utensils  of  Vesta's  temple  were  saved  only  by 
burjnng  them  ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  Twelve 
Tobies,  that  dearly-purchased  and  moat  important  monument,  were 
not  abandoned  as  a  prey.  Still  leas  would  those  wooden  tables  hovo 
been  thought  of."  • 

To  this  reasoning  there  are  several  answers.  In  the  first  place,  it 
11  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Kcgia,  where  all  agree  that  the  AtinaU 
were  kept,  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  when  they  took  the  city.  The 
extent  of  the  dprastation  caused  by  the  fire  is  no  doubt  eioggcratod, 
and  tho  Regia,  which  was  probably  of  a  massive  character,  may  hare 
escaped  the  flamcs.f  Secondly,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  AnnaU, 
even  if  they  were  of  the  ponderous  nature  supposed,  would  not  hnvo 
been  "  thought  of"  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  panic,  and  either  burled 
or  removed  to  the  Capitol.  Thirdly,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Annals  from  the  first  existed  in  two  forms,  one  of  which  wait 
comparatively  portable,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  book,  while  the 
other  was,  it  may  bo  allowed,  tamewhat  "  ptoderoUB."  Cicero  8u.ys  : 
— "  Res  omncs  singulonim  annorum  inaitdabal  (itfriv  I'ontifer 
Maximus,  pfferebalque  in  albitm  ct  proponehat  tabulam  domi,"  £c. ; 
or,  as  Sir  Q,  C.  Lewis  transhitcs,^  "the  I'outifex  Maximu'<  usttd  to 
commit  all  the  events  of  each  year  to  writing,  to  inscribe  ihem  on  a 
whitened  tablet,  and  to  exhibit  this  record  in  his  house  ;  "  where  two 
copies,  one  private,  the  other  public,  seem  to  be  intended,  of  which 
the  latter  onlv  is  said  to  have  been  written  on  a  bo4trd.  li',  therefore, 
the  tablets  were  left  behind  in  the  Regia  to  run  tho  risk  of  destruc- 
tion, tho  book  may  have  been  carried  off. 

*  Bcvkor,  Bum.  Alt«rih.,  i.  t-ix.  7- 

t  Br.  Dyer  goca  furth'OrlluLD  Uu«.  He  Mfa  poaitivcly'fliilroduction,  p.  xxix.)  that  tho 
RcfpA  "  «u  not  burnt."  llul  Ibu  bo1«  foundAtioa  of  this  as«:tiion  Is,  that  the  ori^n&l 
PmImc*  continued  to  oxi«t  till  thi^  i\Tt>  In  the  rcjgn  of  Nero.  Thu,  however,  ia  n  tnu- 
f^ni-i'-ption.  Tho  "  Palate;  of  Notiul  "  then  humt  [T<Mi.  Anu.,  xv.  11)  was  a  rcsluration 
of  a  builiiing  dwtTOytil,  iit  U-a»t  twiw,  jvoriuiuly  (tea  LW.,  uuivi.  27 ;  Jul.  01m«|.,  7ft). 
Dr.  Dyer KdiuitA Ut«  deitrucLioa  of  s.c.  310  [a  hia  "City  of  Rami!"  (p.  lOT),  tut  b<u 
futltottcn  hta  idmiwion  when  writing  (ha  "  irintory  of  the  KIdr*."  It  ia  a  pity  that  h« 
■botild  hKTL'  iiiit!ur«d  at  Bockt-r'n  tupognpbiL«l  ignoraaco  without  being  qutto  tuni  of 
h-iH  ground. 

;  •'  CtwliWlity,"  "1.  i.  p.  US. 
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Arguments,  however,  irom  the  probability  or  improbability  of  a 
fact  are  out  of  place  where  there  is  evidence  of  the  fEtct  itself.  The 
very  strongest  antecedent  preiumptions  are,  as  Bishop  Butler  obaerree, 
overcome  by  ahnost  any  proof.  Now,  as  Cioero,*  Livy,  and  Diony- 
sius  distinctly  refer  to,  and  quote,  the  "  Annalea "  for  the  period 
anterior  to  the  destmction  of  Rome  by  the  Qauls,  they  must  have 
regarded  them  as  having  survived  that  event.  And  their  conviction 
on  the  subject  is  as  good  a  proof  as  we  can  expect  to  obtain,  of  such 
a  fact. 

It  is  true  that  "  a  certain  Olodiue  "  (KXwSwJs  rts)  is  said  by  Plutareht 
to  have  stated  in  general  terms  t^at  ^e  early  records  perished  in  the 
Gallic  conflagration,  and  were  replaced  1^  fiibricated  registers ;  bnt 
we  neither  know  to  what  exact  works  ^iaa  writer  intended  to  allude, 
whether  to  the  "  Annales,"  the  "  Commeaitarii  Pontificum,"  the 
"Libri  Lintci,"  or  any  other  records,  nor  what  value  ia  to  be 
attached  to  his  statement.  The  age,  rank,  and  character  of  this 
Clodius  are  utterly  unknown  ;  and  the  single  reference  made  to  him 
by  an  ancient  author  is  contemptuous  rather  than  laudatory. 
KXw&os  Tw — ^"one  Clodius!"  With  what  withering  scorn  would 
not  the  sceptical  school  have  met  a  positive  argument  based  upon 
such  an  authority  I 

But  the  question  remains,  Did  the  early  ammlists,  Fabius  Pictor, 
Gincius  Alimentus,  and  the  rest,  make  use  of  the  antique  documents, 
and  follow  their  authority  ?  Let  Dionysius  reply.  '*  It  eeeaais,"  he 
says,  J  speaking  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Sicily  for  com  about  b.c.  490, 
"that  the  first  writer  who  introduced  this  circumstance  into  his 
Chronicle,  and  whom  all  the  others  have  followed,  found  thus  much 
only  HTi'Wwi  in  the  micient  registers."  And  again,§  "  The  successive 
writers  of  the  Roman  history  obtained  their  materials  from  ancietif 
accounts  which  were  preserved  in  sacred  books."  Ho  Livy  tells  us  that 
Licinius  Macer  consulted  the  '*  Libri  Lintei "  and  the  imcient 
treaties,  II  and  quoted  the  former  frequently  in  his  history.^  There 
is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  histories  of  the  early 
annalists  were  based  largely,  even  perhaps  mainly,  on  ancient  docu- 
ments, contemporary  with  the  events  related  from  at  least  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscug,  and  especially  on  the  "  Annales  "  of  the  Chief 
Pontiffs. 

That  the  annalists  made  an  honest  use  of  their  authorities  will 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  any.  Fabius  and  Gincius  were  Romans  of 
the  first  rank,  "  prominently  engaged  in  the  political  and  military 
service  of  their  coxmtry."**  They  were,  moreover,  "favourable 
specimens  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  possessing,  probably, 

•  Bep.,  i.  16.  t  Num.,  c  1,  J  viii.  1.  J  i.  73.  U  iv.  7. 

Ti^iT.  20.  ••  Lewii'i  "  Credibility,"  vol.  i  p.  81. 
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more  literary  cultivation  and  more  mental  activity  than  fell  to  the  lot 

of  most  of  the  high-bora  RomiuiB  who,  in  their  age,  filled  important 

ofiioca  under  the  Kepublic."  *     They  may,  perhaps,  have  occaaiomJly 

omitted,  or  gloasod  over,  fiuta  mentioned  in  the  "  Annaloa  "  which 

^fpere  diaercditablc  to  their  coimtry.     Fabiua,  at  any  rate,  is  censured 

|l^  Polybiiis  for  partiality  toTr&rds  hia  comitrymon ;  but  there  ia  no 

^rewoQ  to  believe  that  they  falsified  anything,  or  invented  anything. 

I  Their  rank  and  ckanictcrr  place  ihem  above  uuy  such  suspicion  ;  not. 

to  mention  that  aa,  when  thuy  wrot^  it  was  open  to  uuy  cue  to  coa- 

t^Bult  the  "  Annales,"  falaificutions  of  tha  liiator}-  would  have  been  easy 

rof  deteotioD. 

Th«  "  Commcntaril  Pontificum,"  which  wvre  probably  written  in, 
I  a  fullur  form,  and  iu  som^lkia^  more  approaching  1o  a  namilive 
^,'etylB  thuu  Ihv  "  Auuulve,''  would  ha^v  bveu  btlU  more  vuluaUc  as 
uiattii'tats  for  the  early  hictorir'  than  thu  meugro  register  of  the  I*on- 
tifex  MaJiimus ;  but  the  grcuttir  part  of  tbcm,  unfortanatdy,  periahtxl 
>  iu  tho  Gallic  coaflagrutiou.t  btiU,  portions  of  theso  Commeutarics 
•  — possibly  amounting  to  nearly  one- half  of  tho  whole — escaped  ;  and 
Ithesu  [Hirtioim  may  hare  often  thrown  important  light  upon  tho 
icieut  history.  A  fmgraent,  mentioned  by  Vopiscus,*  gave  au 
^JU3C0unt  of  the  forms  observed  dui-ing  the  fir»t  interregnum.  Thoro 
lis  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  document,  or  that  it 
I  litilouged  to  the  period  of  tho  kings. 

With  roganl  to  tho  "Libri  Poutificii,"  and  "  Angurales,"  a  very 
,ibw  words  will  suffice.  They  wore  primarily  and  mainly  reiigioua — 
I  not  political — and  thus  of  leas  service  for  history,  ^titl,  they  occa- 
.sionally  noted  historical  facts.  Cicoro  quoieathem  as  shon'ing  thnt 
the  right  of  appeal  ( prorocftHo)  existed  under  the  kings  ;§  and  that 
;  the  l>(ctator  wa^  originally  called  "  magbter  populi."  |[  It  ia  implied 
lin  these  passagea,  both  that  the  works  in  question  ocoaaionally  totiched 
,  on  history,  and  that  thoy  went  hock  to  times  anterior  to  the  Oallic  fire. 
In  addition  to  tho  documenta  hitherto  mentioned,  it  is  also  to  b« 
ibotcd  that  moet  of  the  noble  Boman  famiKe«luid  private  archivea, 
I  which,  iu  w>me  cases,  may  have  reached  back  to  the  times  of  the 
>.kings,  and  which,  in  many,  aeeni  to  have  extended  into  the  period 
tlying  between  the  regiiugiuiu  and  tho  Oallic  conqucKt.  "Wlien  Invy 
l«ay8  that  the  imijority  of  tho  "private  monuineDt»"  ciiating  at  the 
'time  perished  m  tlw  Gallic  conflagration,  hu  implies  that  u  con- 
t  aiderable  portion  was'  prvser^-ed.  It  is  a  reaeonablo  conjecture  that 
itthe  Fabian  geus  poftaewKid  documents  of  this  kind,  which  were  largely 
u«ed  by  the  first  annalist.  Q.  Fabius  Pictor.  Such  a  fact  ae  tbo  totaot 
•  "  Ciwiiliaitj,"  p.  84. 

t  "  QiuG  litena  in  CommcDlariis  Pontifinim  .  .  .  cruat  .  .  .  innnsA  urlw  fiitrapit 
itcrujn:."— Ii».,  yi,  1, 

:  vii.  T«ii.,  1.  j  iiqj.,  a.  ji.  I  rm..  i  *o. 
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Bumbor  of  the  goiu  at  the  time  of  its  quitting  Rome  aad  cstablivliing 
ilwlf  upon  the  Cremera,  is  likely  to  have  been  prcacrved  in  this  tray. 
And  it  may  be  suspect'ed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  tho  narrative, 
08  WO  now  have  it  in  Ijivv,  is  derivtMl  originally  from  this  source. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  wc  como  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
temporary notation  of  historical  events  at  Rome  conuucncod  under 
the  kinfCN,  but  was  then  scanty'  and  occasional ;  that  it  became  ampler 
under  the  early  Bepublic,  and  was  of  a  twofold  character,  public  and 
private  ;  tlmt  one  of  tho  moHt  important  of  the  public  documents,  tho 
"Annales  Maxi'mi,"  escaped  tho  Gallic  disaster,  toother  with  (at 
any  mte)  conHidcrable  fragments  of  the  o1her  imtimial  archives  ;  that 
many  family  memoirs  of  an  almo-st  equally  aticirnt  dafo  survived  that 
catastroplio;  that,conseiiueiitly,  the  Romans  potuwvaed,  in  the  inter^-al 
btitween  the  Gallic  conque-tt  and  the  coTii|)oftition  of  fats  work  bj- 
Fabiuu  Pictor,  aii  tiuthciitic  outline  of  their  earlier  history,  whieh 
checkefl  the  tendency  uf  or^l  tradition  to  diverge  from  the  truth ; 
that  FabiuM,  CinciuB,  and  the  other  anciput  animliKts,  drew  partly 
from  the  public  ami  partly  from  the  private  d'WumentH,  deriving 
generally  the  outline  of  events  from  the  former  and  the  rhetorioil 
colouring  and  filling  up  from  the  latter  80u^(^e ;  that  T-ivy  and  Pio- 
nysiuH  folhiweil  these  annalists,  sometimes  using  their  very  wonls 
which  were  oflten  the  actual  words  of  the  ancient  docnmentA,  Bome>- 
time«  amplifying  them  grt'atly,  moro  especially  io  their  account*  of 
battles,  campaign-,  and  »peeche«,  which  last  they  invented  out  of 
their  own  heads  ;  and  that  hence  it  is  possible  for  a  judicious  critic, 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  to  njconatruct  the  early  Roman 
history  to  a  considerable  extent — not  out  of  his  "  inner  conscious- 
ness," but  out  of  the  existing  recordn ;  by  regarding  as  mei-c  surplusage 
such  portions  as  cannot  have  come,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
ancient  documents ;   and  having  thus  reduced  the  narrative   to  n 
skeleton  of  facts,  bv  a  careful  anulvsis  of  those  facta,  and  a  considera- 
tion  of  them  i»  ihc  fi'jht  which  i«  reftccinf  (tack  on  thrm  Ay  othrr  nimilay 
etvHlD  in  that  part  of  the  later  historj-  which  is  fully  known  to  us.   It 
has  been  sntd  that  as,  from  the  carcfiil  examination  of  a  tr«e  out 
down  in  its  prime,  we  might  draw  out  a  very  fair  history  of  the  tree 
— the  influences  for  good  or  ei"il  to  which  it  had  beeu  exiK»ed,  the 
casualties  which  from  time  to  time  befell  it,  the  changes  in  the  external 
circumstances  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  like — so,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  what  Rome  was  when  full-grown,  internally  and  externally, 
in  her  constitution  and  in  her  relations  with  her  neighbours,  we 
might  gather,  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty,  her  previous  history. 
the  growth  of  her  constitution,  the  character  of  her  internal  struggles, 
and  even  the  general  course  of  her  advance  among  the  surrounding 
nations.    Such  an  estimate  of  tho  piiwer  of  analysis  may  he  too  high  ; 
but,  at  any  rutCj  with  tho  safeguards  against  error  which  the  geacral 
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outline  of  the  recorded  liistory  fomisheB,  it  seemB  to  us  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  careful  examination,  comparison,  combination,  inference^ 
and  cautious  hypothesis  way  ultimately  elaborate  a  History  of  the 
Early  Republic  in  which  the  world  at  large  may  acquiesce  as  certainly 
not  far  from  the  truth.  With  regard  to  the  regal  period,  we  cannot 
speak  80  hopefully.  If  contemporary  notation  then  commenced,  it 
was  occasional,  meagre,  discontinuous.  And  the  record,  such  as  it 
was,  has  been  so  overlaid  with  stories  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
the  product  of  imagination,  that  it  has  disappeared  from  sight,  for 
the  most  part  irrecoverably.  We  do  not  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
last  five  Roman  kings ;  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  last  three 
reigned  consecutively ;  we  think  that  the  political  changes,  and  the 
great  works  assigned  to  Tullus,  Ancus,  Serviue,  and  the  two  Tar- 
quins,  are  probably  assigned  correctly.  But  farther  than  this  we 
cannot  go.  '  We  doubt  Numa.  We  wholly  reject  Bomulua.  We  do 
not  think  that  a  "  History,"  even  of  the  last  five  kings,  can,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  be  written.  A  chapter  on  the  regal  period 
forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  "  Introduction"  to  any  History  of  Rome ; 
but  the  "  History"  itself  should  commence  with  the  Republic.  We 
must,  therefore,  regretfully  say  that,  while  we  are  glad  the  works 
of  M.  Ampere  and  Dr.  Dyer"  have  been  written,  we  cannot  regard 
the  '*  History"  of  the  latter,  or  the  earlier  portion  of  the  "  Histoire" 
of  the  former,  as  really  deserving  of  the  name. 

G.  Rawlinson. 
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Report  qf  U«  Middle  Sclioait  Omminieit.     Printed  byO.  Ejn  i 
W.  Spottiswmde.  'ISSa. 


A  N  eminent  lawyer,  whose  sayinga  were  recently  the  amnBement 
-^  and  terror  of  Westminster  Hall,  is  reported  to  have  given  the 
following  warning  to  his  juniors  and  clients  in  an  action  which  was 
brought  against  a  time-honoured  but  somewhat  torpid  endowment : 
"  "We  are  right,"  he  said,  "  in  law,  and  we  are  right  in  eqnitv, 
iind  we  arc  right  in  common  sense ;  but  we  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  chance,  for  we  Iiave  as  our  judges  a  hide-bound  old  pedant, 
who  thinks  himself  a  Solomon  if  he  has  discovered  two  prece- 
dents which  might  satisfy  a  parish  vestry  ;  the  excellent  liishop  of 

will  be  incapable  of  seeing  any  abuse  in  the  society  of  which 

he  has  long  been  visitor;  and  their  assessor.  Dr.  Taper,  is  a  cipher." 
This  summary  view  of  the  difficulty  of  "dealing  with  charities" 
has  often  occurred  to  us  in  reading  the  Kcport  which  we  are  about  to 
discuss.  Able  and  convincing  as  it  is,  it  has  two  or  three  obstacles 
to  contend  vnth,  which  arc  not  altogether  unlike  those  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  It  will  have  to  overcome  the  general  apathy  and 
disbelief  with  which  a  large  portion  of  all  classes  in  England  receives 
any  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  education ;  it  will  have  to 
struggle  with  a  great  deal  of  local  interest  and  opposition ; ,  and  this 
opposition  will  be  backed  by  precedents  which  are  not  unlikely  to 
influence  a  much  larger  and  more  powerful  body  than  a  parish, 
vestry. 
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There  is  certainly  mmctfaing  wliich  ia  at  lirst  sight  bolli  surpriiniDg 
und  discouraging — itUbougli  it  would  be  easy  to  esagf^Tate  its  iiii- 
poriaucc — in  the  apparent  iudiUttreiioe  which  ia  tblt  by  a  Urge  part, 
even  of  the  inure  inteUigeut  cLasaes  in  Knglandf  to  what  wouhl  seem 
BO  paramount  an  object  of  uatioiial  attention  (u  the  general  education 
of  the  country.  Foreign  critics,  like  l)e  Tocqueville,  and  domeatio 
censors^  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Mill,  and  Mr.  Arnold,  havo  all  dwolt, 
though  in  ditferent  touea,  upon  our  didike  of  geaeral  theories,  and 
our  almost  national  aversion  trt  anything  like  a  systematic  culturo  of 
the  intellect ;  and  these  two  teelings  always  acom  to  show  themselvea 
■ — and  i[nito  as  much  in  the  Jlouse  of  Commoou  as  anvwhore  el^o — 
whenever  any  large  ijn&^lion  of  education  ariaC9.  No  English  Primo 
Minister  ha.i  ever  ventured,  to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  National 
ICducation  ;  nod  though  Lonl  liroiigham'^  ^^ig  scrvioca  to  the  cauAO 
will  always  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  Lord  Rusactl  in  hu  Bill 
of  1808,  and  Sir  John  Pakitigton  and  Lord  Stanley,  are  the  only 
members  of  a  Cabinet  who  have  shown  a  thorough  iotcpcet  in  the 
subject ;  and  their  attempts  were,  for  the  time  at  least,  completo 
failures.  And  thtu,  while  Prussia  has  been  enjoying  fop  a  century  a 
«3F»tem  of  unirorsttl  education,  which  haa  so  approved  itself  to  all 
classes  of  the  nation  that  it  is  compuWiry  only  in  name;  while 
Scotland  has  hud  for  nearly  two  ccnturicft  a  peculiar  l>u(  efieetivo 
teaching  of  its  own — the  creation  tiliuustof  the  people  themaelres — 
to  which  an  einiuent  hi»tt>riaii  attributes  much  gt  ita  national  energy, 
and  which,  according  to  the  pn<«ettt  Ueport,  has  given  a  real  love  of 
education  to  its  lower  clai»9eH,  of  which  an  Kngli^hmau  ought  not  to 
read  without  a  blush ;  while  Holland  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  both  freo  countries  Like  ourselves,  hare  made  universal 
provision  for  the  education  of  their  people;  while  the  first  act  of 
I^rance,  under  the  government  of  Louis  Phillippe,  was  to  organize 
schools  for  all  classes — England  alone  has  been  contented,  or  has  been 
fcH'ced  by  the  peculiarilieH  of  her  religious  and  political  condition,  to 
leave  the  higher  education  of  the  country  to  take  care  of  itacli',  and 
to  treat  th;it  of  the  great  bulk  of  her  population  as  a  matter  rather 
cf  individual  charity  than  of  national  concern.  The  resultmay  fairly 
be  deaoribed  as  one  which  strangely  combines  the  success  of  our 
nattoual  energy  with  the  failures  which  usually  befall  us  wherever 
system  and  organization  are  required.  Wc  have  a  large  admixture  of 
"  beta,  triatia— ambigua,  nianiiesta."  With  much  that  is  admirable, 
particularly  in  our  highest  training,  ovory  branch  of  om  education — 
higher,  middle,  and  lower — has  been  suddenly  lound  to  exhibit  pal- 
pable defects,  which  even  dispose  us  to  depreciate  its  real  merits.  W'o 
hare,  in  tact,  negleetod  the  whole  subject  so  long  that  it  nowcomes  upon 
us  "oU  ofa  heap,"  and  the  CommissionB  and  Parliamentary  Bills  for 
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reorgsnizing  erciy  branch  of  our  education,  from  the  Universitie*  la 
the  vilLige  sohooU,  are  so  nuniorous,  that,  the  very  extent  of  thw 
subject  almost  threatens  to  prevent  its  being  wisely  or  fairly  treated. 

Undoubtedly  this  neglect  has  been  long  a  reproucb,  and  10  now  a 
misfortune,  to  the  country.  "Wo  do  not  epeak  of  it  ceusoriouoly,  and 
ore  quite  alive  to  all  which  may  be  urged  in  its  defence  or  excuse. 
The  old  system  of  leaving  education  to  the  caro  of  individuals  is  a 
part  of  the  traditions,  and  olmoet  of  the  religion,  of  the  country ;  the 
foundations  on  which  it  haa  ro8t<?d  hovo  a  hietory  of  their  own  ;  they 
have  been  bequeathod  by  tho  pioty  and  even  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers  ;  they  have  boon  tho  means  by  which  many  of  our  greatesfc^ 
men  have  risen  to  cminenre  ;  and  the  character  of  their  teaching', 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  has  been  in  mRny  respects  sound.  Had 
they  been  reformed  fifty  yinnt  ago,  all  would  have  been  well.  But 
present  we  must  agree  with  theCominiesioncrs  in  saying,  that  "the 
IB  in  this  country  neither  organization  nor  supervision  of  education, 
and  that  this  state  of  things  i«  injiiHonii  ro  good  schoolaand  scholars, 
and  diacreclitablo  and  injurious  to  the  country  itself;  "•  and  even,  as 
they  odd,  that  unloes  wo  remtnly  the  "want  of  intelligence"  which 
springs  from  this  dcfiTtivo  e<luration,  "our  sujieriority  in  wealth, and 
perhaps  in  energy,  will  not  save  us  from  decline." 

What  we  should  iriojit  wish  to  impress  ujum  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion at  pre«*pnt  is,  that  the  work  is  at  once  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
yet  of  almost  certain  success.  Kducation  is  indecfl  one  of  those  malt<*ra 
which  it  requires  a  real  zeal,  and  something  like  onthiisiasm,  to  deal 
with  thoTonghly  ;  it  needs  the  vigour  of  a  despot^  ns  in  rnissia,  nr  of 
a  strong  popular  feeling,  as  in  Scotland  or  America,  to  establisb  s 
system  8i.icce8sfully  ;  and  it  would  probably  be  mere  patchwork  if  it 
were  dealt  with,  among  a  crowd  of  more  exciting  matters,  by  th« 
present  Parliament,  But  it  is  so  great  and  all -important,  and  its 
present  state  is  so  unsatisfactory,  that  if  its  friends  have  only  con6- 
dence  in  the  cause,  they  will  not  long  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the' 
country  in  vain.  Theological  differences— differences  as  to  the  best' 
kind  of  education  to  be  ^ven — ^bave  been  already  much  smoothed 
down  by  the  dispassionate  discussion  which  the  subject  has  received. 
The  real  difficulty,  both  as  regards  middle-class  and  lower-class  educa- 
tion, is  mainly  one  of  money ;  and  if  we  cau  but  rouse  the  popular 
mind  to  a  sense  both  of  iln  duty  aud  its  interest,  and  Parh'ament  is 
ready  to  meet  the  required  expenditure,  we  tn^y  still  place  tho 
general  education  of  tho  country  on  a  footing  which  shall  no  longer 
be  "alike  unjust  to  our  schools  and  discreditaUo  and  injurious  to 
the  country." 

'  The  Report  of  the  Middle-class  Schools  Inquiry  is  certainly  a  very 
impfjrtant  and  timely  step  in  this  direction.     It  deals  with  the  wbcJe 
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education  of  the  midcUc  classes — comprising,  in  fact,  all  schools,  froai 
the  elementar)' ones  for  the  poor  up  to  those  nine  great  public  schools 
of  the  country  whiuh  have  been  the  Bubjcut  of  o  previous  Commisijiou. 
The  scholars  contuine<l  in  this  large  range  of  iKhouls  are  calculated  at 
:2'>3,000  ;•  but.  greiit  a**  tliia  number  is,  the  importance  of  the  Report 
muy  be  still  more  accurately  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  vast  clan 
with  which  it  deaU  is,  in  its  lower  divisions  at  least,  the  worst  edu- 
cated class  in  England.  There  can  be  litllo  doubt— and  if  any  bad 
prenooslj'  existed,  the  evidence  of  the  jji-escnt  Commission  would 
remove  it — -that  the  children  of  a  large  portion  of  tho  farmers  and  of 
the  smaller  tnideBmon  receive  at  present  an  education  which  is  cam- 
pamtively  far  lower  than  that  of  the  sons  of  urtizaus  and  labourers. 
And  this  has  not  only  hitherto  tended  to  ooDlinne  the  horeditarj' 
apathy  and  dislike  nf  these  cIa8aci^  to  Kound  education,  but  it  has  also 
been  frequently  combined  with  a  not  nimatuial  discontent  that  the 
eountrj'  should  have  been  indifferent  to  their  own  wants,  while  it  was 
raising  their  inferiors  above  them  in  intelligoneo.  To  raise,  therefore, 
the  education  of  the  lower  middle  clo».se«,  to  supply  them  with  good 
whook,  to  help  them  to  distinguish  between  a  g«od  schoolmaster  and 
a  bad  one,  to  enable  their  children  to  rise  by  cducatiim,  instead  of 
being,  us  is  now  the  C4i."o,  almost  injured  by  it — oil  this  would 
immediately  react  upon  (ho  lower  elaaae?,  and  would  tend  more  than 
anything  else  to  difftino  a  sense  of  the  valufl  of  (-durntioii  throughout 
the  country.  And  this,  accordingly,  is  the  main  object  of  the  Com- 
miistoners'  Recommendations. 

The  general  plan  of  tho  Keporl  is  the  following.  Tt  begins  l^  a 
chapter  which,  afr^r  describing  different  forms  of  iliddle-eUW 
Education  at  home  and  abroad,  and  dwelling  particularly  on  the 
mwitfl  of  the  Scotcb  find  Prussian  aystoms,  givei  a  general  outline  of 
Ihe  plan  which  is  finally  adopted  in  the  Recommendations.  Tlie  Com- 
missioners were  perhaps  right  in  thus  letting  ns  see  from  the  very 
beginning  what  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon ;  for  a  Report,  is  not 
exnctly  liko  a  Novel,  nor  are  Commissionera  bound  to  keep  their 
intentions  secret  till  tho  right  moment  arrives  for  declaring  them. 
Tlieir  thus  showing  their  hand  at  the  outset  detract?,  no  doubt,  »  little 
from  the  interest  of  the  aCtCT'<lenoueiiicHf,  and  invulvcs  a  con.-*ider- 
ablo  amount  of  repetition ;  but  this  could  scarcely  bo  avoided  in  a 
work  which  is  the  product  of  different  hands;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber— appalling  thought! — the  fourteen  volumes  of  Evidence  which 
must  have  been  digested  by  the  chief  composers  of  the  Report,  wo 
eannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  presiding  iatelligence  which  has 
shown  us  that  "  the  mighty  maze  was  not  without  a  plan."  After 
this  outline  of  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  Middle-cla«  Educa- 
tion, the  Commisslonors  proceed  in  their  second  chapter  to  consider 
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r»iitoiy  Hrfcn  fili,  ^  ca«Mg  ItoMntoaraiiv 
haa^  <i^  Schakii,  MaUti,  Govwaon,  aad  Btd^g*.      Hariiif- 
w  witfc  vbrt  Ikcy  h»r  fmiiiwil  m  •  SMte  iitcnl 
rf  Midflit  d—  rBglHJ.  tbry  it«»,  in 
Ckiir  tbu4  cbapter,  to  tImI  m^  be  ediad  ite  **  Bbek  Ooatfiy,"  the 
VAmwkkwi  f^*"^*^     Their  ofafeet  here  ii  to  ihow  the  vodda^  of 
than  matiftBtiiMH^  fpai  iillj  their  iaeapaeitT,  bath  froai  ixT«g«]«r  di^ 
tritntaoB  and  fton  want  of  load^  to  maat  tha  nqtdnoMnta  of 
eu— try :  aad  thaf  aooardm^y  iTawitia  thin  in  dalail 
dttaaot  lUitrirts :  (1),  in  the  netrapolH,  aadtn  tcwmof 
LOOfOOO  tnhabitanta;  (2),  in  the  afrrtooltujal  ports  of  tfae  kingdom; 
(3),  tn  the  maBU&ettirinf;  dictnets;  (4),  in  the  momitaiii  diitnola,  in- 
rladin^  Wales;  (S),in  unriu^  manufacturinif,  maritime,  and oatbcdral, 
w  itli  from  20,000  to  1 00,000  inhabt  tanta.     I^atly ,  ihef  take  t  be  eight 
UrgeM  eDdcnrmenta  in  the  kingdom — Christ'B  Hospital,  Dalvich,  Bir^ 
wiagham,  Bedfbrdt  &o. — and  tell  us  bnw  the}-  vould  deal  with  them. 
In  luldition  to  this,  we  have  two  detailed  chapters  on  the  "  Law  oT 
Chontttm  Wk  affectinf(  Kndowmcnta,"  and  uu  Giris*  Sohools ;  and  then, 
having  efibetoally  clcanid  the  ground,  the  Oonmuflaoners  finally  em- 
bark u|Kiii  their  Rccomtnciidations.    They  arc  at  once  bold,  modetmlet 
and  (mtctical;  there  i«  no  propc*al  to  destroy  charities  c»r  ey*n  lo 
divert  them  from  wliut  may  bo  belitved  to  have  bwn  thf  wish  of  tb<ir 
foundrra;  the  princiiJe  of  the  propoited  reform  is  to  retain  thejn  all, 
NMkJng  them  the  nucleus  for  other  schooU,  and  thus  combining  lh«n 
iuto  Kooiothing  like  a  natioual  system.     But  on  this  point  we  will 
not  nnlicipnte- 

The  Ooromiaaianera,  as  w-e  have  aeeii,  mirvey  the  education  with 
whicli  thi^y  ar«  deftUng  under  tu  thrw  headit  of  the  Educational 
Endowini-iiUi,  the  Pri^-ute  iSchooU,  and  the  Proprietary  once.  The 
acofiuiit  »r  the  ICndowiiieats  is  elaborated  with  cxtmordtnary  care; 
and  we  can  only  ntt«mpt  to  indicate  the  chief  fijutures  of  the  descrip- 
tion. 

I.  Enikiwmk^ts. 

1.  Ottr  groat  Kduestiunul  KmlowmeutK  form  a  [leculiiu'ily  of  our 
national  life  and  histoiy  oi'  whidi  we  muy  wtU  be  proud,  uud  although 
tLii>  iieglwl  to  udtipt  ibem  U)  uUei-ed  circumKtaii(.-eti  hus  made  them  a 
very  duubCJul  advuntuge.  the  Conuiiissioncnt  tue  right  both  in  their 
roluetuucv  to  destroy  llu>m,  aud  in  their  wi&b  "  to  avoid  all  neetlless 
iuterf(.<renue  will]  ihu  M'ilU  uf  their  founders."  'ITiey  are  about  15,000 
in  number.  Tlie  tirt^t  ton  or  twelve  dote  from  our  enrly  history  ;  the 
nchool  ut.  Curliiito  from  Ihe  time  of  William  II. ;  about  forty  are  pre- 
Iteforiiiutioii  ;  nearly  half  nro  due  to  the  burst  of  national  tnteUigoQcc 
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umler  Ktiward  VI.  and  EliTaheth ;  but  not  lew  than  liOO  wcro  foimdod 
in  the  spventoonth  century,  and  the  strcuna  has  flowed  on  rigorously 
ever  since."  They  possess  n  net  anminl  incnnio  of  eomething  l<^4s  than 
£200,000,  aii'I  the  exhibitions  connected  with  them  amount  to 
£14,000  a  year.  One  of  them — Christ's  Hospital,  the  "  grand  relie  of 
the  mediaeval  spirit,  and  the  monument  of  its  profuse  beneficence" — 
has  nn  income  h'ttle  short  nf  i*."iO,fHH);  that  of  seven  other  schools 
exceeds  £2,000  J  thirteen  have  incomes  of  more  than  £1,000;  fifty- 
five  of  at  lea/^  £500  ;  230  have  at  least  £100 ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  endowments  falU  below  that  stim.  As  regards  the  whole 
countiy,  however,  they  are  i-ery  irregularly  distributed,  for  while 
Lancashire  has  £9,000  a  year  in  endowments,  and  Lincoln  £fi,0O0, 
the  majority  of  counties  have  only  £1,000,  and  Cornwall  has  tio 
more  than  £400.  f  Nor  is  the  case  in  this  respect  much  better  in 
the  towns;  for  although  out  of  540  town«  304  have  avnihiblo  endow- 
ments, there  are  none  such  in  the  remaining  V'iti,  and  while  three 
large  manufacturing  towns  are  distinguished  by  the  wealth  of  their 
schools — Birmingham  having  £0,600,  ATanchester  £3,000,  and  Leeds- 
£1,500  ; — the  majority  of  the  town*  with  a  population  of  100,000 
are  poorly  provided,  and  the  Coram  iasioners  state  "  the  net  resnlt  " 
of  the  education  gi>'en  in  the  following  words : — 

"  In  four  lar|j«  towns,  with  nii  united  jiopulation  of  newly  >i  million. 
there  arc  fewer  than  90O  boys  obtaiiiiuti  any  secondary  education  in  public 
Kcbools.  In  four  other  towns,  with  about  liitlf  a  miUion  pop'UlaUon,  tliero 
are  fewer  than  QUO  boys  lo  such  schools.  lu  four  other  towus,  with 
Dcmrly  half  a  milliou.  thvro  arc,  with  the  exceptiou  of  20  boys  at  Port«- 
uiouLlt  luid  39  III  OliUiam,  uo  luJioIars  in  endowed  schools.  In  no  one  of 
the  towns  nru  thd  endowments  more  than  eau  wisely  bo  nied  for  the 
ptupOMs  of  Ibo  place  to  which  they  b«>loDg."->(P.  945.) 

Such  then  ia  the  most  general  aspect  of  the  caae  to  which  the 
Coinmissionerj"  first  diR'ct  our  Httention.  We  have  alwut  £200,000 
a  year  in  educaliouiJ  charities  iscattered  over  the  country.  A  few  of 
iheM.'  have  large  reTenues,  about  seventy  others  have  incomes  of  more 
than  £500  a  year,  but  more  than  three-fourths  of  them,  or  a?«  many 
as  2,400,  are  poor,  and  they  are  all  distributed  irregularly ;  «o  thai, 
even  supposing  the  education  which  they  supply  to  be  i*jiLi«faclory, 
they  con  offer  bat  inadequate  means  for  the  general  education  of  the 
middle  classes. 

2.  The  next  question  is,  What  is  the  character  of  the  education  I* 
what  WHS  it  meant  to  be  by  the  founders  of  the«e  fudowmunts  ? 
what  has  it  become  now  J*  and  how  far  does  it  either  fulfil  their 
intentions,  or  the  rcqnircmentfi  of  the  present  time?  It  is  not 
nccepsary,  in  answering  this,  to  fight  over  again  the  old  battle  of  thi- 
perpetuity  of  founders'  wiU;^,  whieh,  like  FalMatTii  Hot»pur,  since  it 
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received  \tn  last  t^tah  trotn  tbc  Oxford  Cotnmi<!.sion,  will  "  uovcr  fight 
roan  more,"  and  whinb  -we  mny  leave  to  Sir  William  Page  "Wool's 
opinion,  that  no  wills  ought  to  bind  posterity  without  poorer  of 
revifiioQ  for  a  longer  period  thim  two  generations.*  It  is  a  different 
matter,  however,  and  one  of  real  interest,  to  trace  respoctfuUy  the 
spirit  and  objects  of  the  wise  and  liberal  men  who  havo  bcqucui  bc-d 
us  these  institutions ;  and  wo  have  no  doubt  that  the  Commiaaiouors 
are  right  in  saying  that  the  precise  character  of  the  studies  woa 
UHuuJly  a  <-o»sider«tion  secondary  in  their  view,  to  the  general  pro- 
uiotion  of  learning,  and  that  the  exclusive  inHtructton  in  liatin,  Greek, 
iiiid  grammar  m-v»e  niiiinly  from  the  fact  that  these  studios  were  then 
the  only  received  instruments  of  education.  In  their  ownworda: 
"  What  were  then  the  only  means  of  intellectual  cultivation  arose 
necesMjily  to  their  lips  when  they  thought  of  providing  a  school  at 
uU ;  and  when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved,  the  schoolmaster  v&a 
restored,  witlt  the  I^atin  grammar  in  his  hand."  The  original  object 
of  the  Gi-amiuar  Schools  waj>  simply  to  give  "an  education  higher  than 
the  rudiments  put  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  with  an  especial 
preference  for  the  jwor  boy,  and  frequently  for  some  particular 
locality." — (V,  126.) 

Sui;h  was  probably  the  main  idea  of  the  founders  of  these  endow- 
montd;  and  we  quite  believe  that  "if  they  were  alive  they  would 
be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  unruasuuablo  sacrifice  of  means  to 
euds,  and  to  revoke  ordinaiiccs  which  wore  intended  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  doHign,  but  are  now  the  dcstructiua  of  it/'f 
The  limitation  of  the  work  of  a  grammar  school  to  the  teaching 
uf  Lutiu  and  Greek — a  liuiitatiou  which  is  ui^ually,  indeed,  violated 
in  practice — is  due,  fur  the  last  Hixly  yeurtt  at  least,  to  Lord  Eldou'a 
faiuuuft  decision,  in  thv  case  of  the  Luods  Grammar  School  in  lSO->, 
tluit  "to  llU  u  school  with  scholars  tiiUmilcd  to  leani  aa}ihing  bnc 
Groek  or  Lutiu  is  nut  within  the  pi-oviuco  of  the  court  ;"X  and  the 
subsequent  mudJIiciitlun  uf  this  by  8ir  K.  Wilinut's  Act,  in  1838| 
was  M>  Blight,  that  Lutiu  uud  Greek  still  coutiuue  to  he  Hw  toach- 
iog  of  even  the  HQialler  grammar  achoola  of  the  kingdom.  7*hu 
ftlwurdity  uf  this  iiutbruiiuae  resinctiua  is  shuwn  hy  a  fact,  meutiuued 
by  Sir.  Fcorun,  that  iht-ru  is  scarcely  a  gniirmiur  school  which  iloea 
nut  in  many  rc»]>octB  violate  the  injunctions  of  its  founder.  The 
«iri;ct,  iHith  uiwn  the  tjchools  and  their  scholars,  is  matter  of  notoriety ; 
hut  it  has  beau  placed  in  a  stronger  light  than  before  by  the  fair 
oud  lull  Reports  of  the  Assistjmt  Commissioners.  They  have,  indeed, 
shiMvn  no  dttiposition  to  overstate  their  cane,  imd  gladly  acknowledge 
the  ulTicieiicy  of  some  uf  the  hest-inanaged  endowments,  such  as  the 
*'  City  of  London  School,"  §  many  of  the  sohooU  midcr  the  muuicipal 
•  Rsport,  p.  47Q.  t  Ibl4.j  p.  67«.         %  thii.,  p.  163.         f  Ifald.,  p.  3A6. 
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corporations,  such  aa  I^ancaster,  Prpston,  Ipswich,  and  otherp.  nntl 
tho  cathedral  achoolu  gonerally  ;  while  Mr.  Oreen  tcUn  us  th&t^  in 
spite  of  defoctivo  teaching:,  he  did  not  "  nieei  with  a  single  ooso  nj' 
positive  ueglect  of  duty  in  any  of  the  BchooU  which  he  visited  in 
Staffordshire  and  Warwiokshire."  But  it  is  erident  that  the  almost 
exclusive  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  involves,  as  the  Commissioners 
express  it,  "  a  double  loss  to  the  schools;  a  loss  of  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere to  the  few  University  students  who  are  scattered  over  them. 
and  a  loaa  to  the  ether  students  whose  interests  are  thus  saerifiec<l :  " 
and  the  nr-t  result  of  the  whole  is  siraply  eipresaod  by  one  of  the 
ablest.  Commissioners,  Sir.  Fitch.  "ClasBical  leamin*,"  he  says,  "is 
in  the  large  majority  of  grnmniar  schools  a  barren  and  nnfruitfnl 
thing,  given  to  very  few  in  any  form,  and  carried  to  no  successful 
issue  in  5  per  pent,  of  the  schoUirs."  •  It  furnishes  the  pretext  for 
*'the  ttfgtrct  of  all  other  lenrmiig,  andUttw  indirect  meawa  of  keeping  doicn 
the  tfenfrttl  lerrlof  eduration  in  almost,  ertry  small  toir»  irhieh  m  so  mi  for' 
fuiifite  M  to  possena  an  endotcinent."  It  is  hardly  nGccssary  to  add  his 
own  and  other  evidence  to  its  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  teaching. 
" Three-fourths  of  the  beys,"  he  teUs  us,  "whom  I  have  examined 
in  endowed  schools,  if  examined  under  the  Revised  Code,  would  fail 
to  pews  the  examination,  tiflier  in  arithmrii<-  or  iii  any  other  eiempittari/ 
nibjeet."f  Mr.  Fearon.  taking  fifly-fieven  boys  out  of  the  London 
foundation  schools,  finds  that  only  sixteen  of  them  can  even  read 
tolerably.j  Such  in  point  of  teaching — and  we  need  not  here  eutt-r 
upon  other  topics — is  the  present  state  of  the  great  body  of  the 
endowed  grammar  schools  in  which,  according  to  law,  the  instruction 
is  almost  confiued  to  Latin  and  Greek.  They  have  many  of  them 
done  good  uervice  in  past  days,  and  some  of  them  which  contain  u 
fiiir  supply  of  students  for  the  Univeroities  continue  lo  do  so  »till ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  crippled  not  only  by  ob«olete  regula- 
tions and  teaching,  but  by  poverty  ;  and  the  Report  stale*  fhcir 
inability  to  assist  the  education  of  the  country  in  their  present  rondi- 
fion  in  a  passage  which  shall  sum  up  their  whole  verdict : — 

"TheendnwiiicntsforBecondarj-  cflucation  are  very  nnpf|nnlly  difitrihnlt-d. 
iin^  nifiny  importnnt  towns  have  nnne  at  all :  even  if  they  were  ei^UHlly 
distributed,  thoir  total  amount  would  fall  for  short  of  tha  wnnts  of  the 
pretest  day,  Hud  mimy  of  tlifut  arc  id  6Ucb  u  cooditioii  as  to  f]o  little 


•  Rjport,  p.  133.  t  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

t  P,  138.  It  may  bo  wtll  to  qnote  tie  "MnpTiatio  noticp"  of  tho  "  woll-ortdowwl 
rlNwiml  achools  of  i^kijiton,  CHK^Ietwick,  and  HedboTKb.  Thoir  <<ollM!tiT«>  ii^  inmnpi* 
anuiuit  \q  £%'i3i,  with  tuhihition*  £373-  -  .  -  It  UdJCBcultluiiiiaji^e  a  uiom  forLiiiiuU 
CdUccUoq  of  cdiicaLiuuui  adriuitiifiifa  accetubli?  lo  tli'.'  (uinilit's  of  the  iDiddli:  cUih  i  iii 
the  crowd f>d  towmof  the  Wert  Itiding  and  Sontli  lAnwuihire.  But  the  pehocis  an 
vitttuJlj  nBoloss  ...  la  SHpton  and  GipglMwick  to^hor,  0  boyit  I««rn  Orwk.  2» 
lAtin,  61  Hatbcnatici :  fton  iMboEfh  ira  ham  as  uoouut  at  aubjeota  i  Ibo  nuiaberof 
Kb^dan  r«tuni«d  is  S3." — Rcpotttp.  -100. 
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towards  fulfiUinj;  Lho  tru«  pnrpoefi  of  their  foundation."  ....  "Out  of 
GS2  towns  S28  have  do  Bucb  schools ;  and  the  cutiro  Income  of  tbo.'^e 
•wJiooIb— viz.  £210.000 — if  eprend  over  the  ■whole  country,  wonld  not  amniint 
to  more  than  £1  per  Iwiid  of  the  boye  nlono  requiring  Beeondnry  edBoattoa." 
—{Pp.  268.  48-1.) 

II.  Private  a>'i>  Pkoprietary  School*. 

iSacb  being  the  failure  uf  the  eiido^vineiiti^,  what  is  tlie  state  of  the 
remaining  schouln  for  the  etliicatiun  uf  th»  middle  rhi^fieH':'     This 
qnefltion  is  Kcarcrly  lets  important  than  the  la»t,  for  an  the  Com> 
mi^ionors  express  it,  "  the  void  has  been  tilled,  ub  far  ua  it  has  been.^ 
tilled  at  all,  by  the  private  and  proprietary  schools."* 

Vie  confess  to  somr>  regret  that  the  Commissioners,  in  their  din* 
ouBsion  of  tbin  subject,  have  left  one  point,  which  is  not  without  an 
important  bearing  on  their  inquiry,  almost  unnoticed.  They  havo 
not  attempteft  any  etttimale  of  the  numbers,  out  of  their  rnlculatcd 
'^fi,000  middle-class  children,  M-bo  are  at  present  to  he  found  in  the 
private  schools,  which  undoubtedly  bear  the  bnuit  of  the  middle- 
class  education  of  EnglaDd.  We  ore  quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  iu 
coLleeting  statistics  of  private  schools,  for,  as  one  of  their  com- 
miflsioners  (Mr.  t^tanton)  briefly  expresses  it,  "  they  were  difficult  of 
access,  and  would  give  no  pctums;"!  uud  we  know,  too,  that  swch 
an  e6timat«  could  oot  he  more  than  an  approximolo  one.  At  the 
Muue  time,  one  of  their  own C<.lTl^^^is^iy^e^»  (Mr.  Green)  has  dtmo  this 
KUCceiMfuUy  for  the  Potteries,  where  he  shows  that  "  out  of  a  popula- 
tion  of  101,000,  there  are  only  three  private  iwhools  for  the  middle 
classes,  containing  altogether  IW  l>oyi ;  "  i  aoA  it  would  materially 
have  strengthened  the  case  of  the  Commiwiou  if  (hey  had  shown  (as 
they  probably  might  have  done)  that  bad  as  is  the  average  education 
of  these  ischooU,  the  children  of  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  vlaesea 
avail  thomselvea  even  of  this  verp  irregularly ;  that  they  go  to  school 
lato,  change  their  schools  often,  and  leave  them  early.  With  thia 
small  exception,  however,  the  inquirj-  into  the  private  sebools  is  a 
thorough  and  fair  one ;  tind  we  must  olfer  our  tribute  of  admiratiun 
both  to  the  ability  and  the  moderation  with  which  the  Assistant  Com- 
miwionern — Mr.  Bivtc,  Mr.  Fearou,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Fitch.  andUr. 
Uifiard — have  placed  the  ease  in  the  best  form  fur  a  judgment. 
Here,  again,  the  merits  of  the  best  schools  are  fiilly  acknowledged  ; 
and  Mr.  Fitch  tolls  us  that  "  among  the  private  schoolmasters  of 
Yurkehiru  me  wme  who  evince  an  cnthu^^ifisui  in  the  work  of  toach- 
ing,  a  knowledge  »(  the  beet  mctbodK,  and  a  wealth  of  oducatioiial 
expedients  which  tire  [[uite  remarkable."  *(  Ample  justice  is  done  la 
tlie  accommodali'Jiis  uf  (ho  dearer  private  schools — a  point  in  which 
the  parents  "  take  care  to  get  their  money's  worth  for  their  money," 
and  the  "  food,  dtv^a,  and  comforts  "  of  the  aons  of  the  Norfolk  farmers 
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appear  to  leavo  Ultlo  to  be  dmir^d ;  *  "  tlrill  grouads  and  gymuasla, 
crioket-fielda  and  batb«,"  show  a  due  appreciatioa  of  mnaculor  train- 
ing ;  while  "  the  excellent  writing  and  ciphering  books,  and  the 
wciidi^rful  rapidity  and  uccuiwrr  of  the  scholars  in  tli&  commercial 
»cho<J»"  aro  noticed  and  approved,  even  though  Mr.  Gifiard  "  feel* 
suro  that  not  u  oiii^le  principle  wu«  understood,"  and  ihouji-h  lh« 
Toastera  explained  to  him  that  they  did  not  approve  of  the  tiysteia,  but 
that  the  merchauti;  required  ii.f  At  the  iiame  time,  the  Report  jn^ves 
a  very  uufavouiable  impressiou.  of  the  average  t>tate  <>f  intuUevtual 
culture — if  such  uu  expreosum  is  a[^cttbk — in  this  large  purtiuu  uf 
the  aatioo,  particularly  at  its  lower  extremity.  "  If  the  endowed 
schools  fail  to  supply  a  gvod  education  for  the  lower  neotiou  of  the 
middle  classes  " — this  i»  their  genend  verdict- — "  the  failure  of  the 
private  schgols  is  »ti]l  mure  oouspiouous ;  "  *'  the  state  of  the  private 
academies,  though  not  wholly  without  hopeful  features,  is  huneutably 
unaatisiactory."^ 

As  thoK  schools  are  at  once  the  scene  and  the  sole  means  for  the 
education  of  at  least  ^OO.UCKJ  out  of  the  ^50,(M>0  of  middle-cluus 
children,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  grounds  on  which  the  Couinis- 
SLoncn  have  rested  so  large  and  severe  a  censure.  They  have  pasoed 
hi  review  the  instruction,  tlic  discipline  nnd  oianagcment.  the  build- 
ings,  the  masters,  and  the  scholars  of  the  schools  in  succes^^iou. 
Afl  to  the  instruotion,  they  t«U  vs  that  while  there  is  a  general  neglect 
of  higher  teaching,  '*  the  pmcticnl  Bubjcots  arc  taught  in  a  loose,  con- 
fused, and  often  irratioiial  way,"  and  that  though  the  masters  often 
inveigh  against  "  the  tyranny  of  Greek  and  Latin,"  most  modem 
aubjcK^tsarenot  "taught  to  any  great  purpoB<»."§  In  themanogeuient, 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  parents  leads  to  constant  intorferenc« 
with  teaching  and  discipline :  "  one  sends  word  that  hie  son  muat  not 
loam  Latin,  another  thinks  that  homay  Iw  brought  into  relations  wi^ 
Mediterranean  merchants,  and  thcrrfore  wishes  that  he  may  learn 
GmA.**  It  A»  to  the  masters,  we  h^ar  that,  as  there  is  no  tart  for  the 
qualifications  of  the  master  of  a  school,  tho  profession,  while  posaewing 
"  many  able  men  alive  to  the  noeds  of  the  time,"  is  full  of  impostors ; 
while  the  assistants,  owing  to  their  low  public  cAtimatiou,  are  too 
gWflrally  a  very  inferior  class,  both  morally  and  intellectually 
— i^'aot  unfrequratly  "  found  by  Mr.  GifTard,  "  fragrant  of  alcohol,"  % 
Laitly,  as  to  the  buildings,  "no  wonls  are  too  strong  to  express  tho 
budncM  of  the  schoolrooms  in  most  of  the  cheap  academies; "  they 
arc  frc<]uently  "  mere  bam!i,  pigeon-ootes,  sculleries,  and  attics,  while 
the  other  rooms  do  not  posaeea  braathing-room  for  the  number  of 
persona  crowded  in  tht-m.*'  *•  All  these  fanlts  culminfitc,  o»  mijjht  be 
expected,  in  the  cheapci^t  and  most  numerous  clam  of  these  schools, 
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-whera  "  badness  is  the  rule  ami  gwidiiess  the  exception ; "  where  they 
'*  teach  far  worse  than  in  an  average  natioiiul  school,  but  charge 
twice  OS  mtich  for  it ; "  in  fact,  **  tlio  majority  of  private  schools  arc, 
according  In  general  conRCnl,  as  Lad  as  Uiey  well  can  be."  * 

The  growth  of  this  state  of  things,  which  too  fairly  repreEents 
the  amount  of  education  of  most  of  our  farmers  and  shop-keepers,  and. 
which  (he  Commissioners  painfully  coiitraiit  with  the  education  of 
Pmsaia  and  of  Scoliaud,  is  trnoed  bv  tliem  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  middle  classes,  having  lost  all  confidence  iu  the  grnmmar  srhooltv^H 
have  been  guided  in  their  choice  by  little  better  than  their  ottnl^^ 
fancies,  assisted  by  the  advertisements  of  quacks.  Unlike  the  Scoti^, 
who  have  had  an  educational  expen'eilce  of  at  least  two  centimes^  oar 
lower  middle  class  have  had  little  or  none;  they  are  at  sea  in 
all  their  notions  of  education,  and  while  "they  sneer  at  lingmstic, 
physical,  or  mathematical  studies,  interfere  (the  mothers  especially) 
m  matters  which  thcv  do  not  tmderstand.  dislike  aU  rulen,  and  would 
make  the  whole  school  bend  to  the  demands  of  u  single  scholar."  f  To 
complete  the  picture,  the  parents  introduce  even  into  the  cheapest 
and  worst  ^hooU  the  most  minute  distinctions  of  class  and  position. 

"  If,"  says  the  Iteport,  "  some  means  had  been  taken  to  adapt  tho 

grammar  schools  to  modem  needs  fifty  years  ago,  ths  parents  wonU'^^H 
probably  now  be  well  content  to  let  the  school  aathonties  maoage  th^l^^l 
edwatioa  of  their  ohildren,  and  wouJd  sapport  tbem  (as  tbe  Scotch  dol  in 
their  task.  Bat  the  gnuumar  schools  held  eo  rigidly  to  their  own  roalioe, 
that  at  last  the  middle  clneees  came  to  the.  ooDvictiou  thst  sack  on  cdaca- 
tioQ  OS  thoy  required  was  incoiupfltiblo  with  any  classical  instmction 
whitaver.  .  .  .  Tbo  doluuen  was  justified  at  tbe  time,  aud  it  continues  to 
exist,  and  it  will  toko  eomo  time  to  disabuse  the  pubUc  of  their  belief.  .  .  . 
Hucoudly,  iu  tbe  ufto  of  thvtr  judgiaool,  tbcy  bavo  not,  os  the-  Scotch  have,  tbo 
advantage  of  Ibnte  ccuturius  of  vipcrifiicc.  Tbo  Scotch  futbcr  koowe  what 
his  sou  18  loanttng,  ut  Icnst  to  u  sufficient  cxtcot  to  jud({e  of  big  prolivioncy, 
ta  praioo  him  fur  biR  eupcesH,  and  to  fuel  u  kouu  iutervut  iu  what  be  is 
doing.  NuiUier  tbe  KuKlietb  father  nor  the  KQ((Usb  mother,  as  a  mle, 
retains  eaou(jb  of  ecbool  ieuruiii^  tu  cutur  hvurtily  iuto  what  tbuir  childrcq 
011}  gtudyiug.  Thoy  cuiiuut  mcildlu  iu  tho  way  in  which  their  meddling 
would  be  u&bfal ;  but  tbia  ilneti  not  prvvcut  them  from  meddling  in  other 
wavs,  and  giviug  din-ctionH  in  a  matt«r  which  they  do  not  understand." — 
(P.*  801.) 

But,  bad  as  matters  arc,  and  if  lei^  to  tbenisclves  incurable,  thorft 
is  no  reason  for  despair,  but,  on  the  contrnry,  every  ground  for  reli- 
ance on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  churaeter,  if  the  popular  mind 
can  be  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  action.  It  has  been  more  the 
misfortune  than  tho  fault  of  our  lower  middle  clas.sea  which  hns 
hitherto  robbed  them  of  any  real  education  ;  and  the  ComroifisionerB 
dwell  strongly  on  the  fact  that  "  there  is  no  unwillingness  to  bo 
guided,  if  only  thoy  can  get  guidance  which  they  can  trust"  Tlio 
iostantnncous  ru^h  with  which  "  the  public  orscmi'public  schools  have 
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Wn  fillwl  wherever  they  hare  been,  estitbU^hed  of  late  years;"* 
the  succeM  of  th«  count}'  schooltt  which  began  fifteen  yeam  itinc^  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  which  Devonphire  ha«  since  iw  honourably  tiikcn 
the  lead ;  the  schoolit  at  Hereford,  Dorchei<ter,  WellH.  Ac.  ;t  the 
gre«rol' schools  recently  erected  at  Framlingham  and  Crawley,  nve 
all  indications  that,  though  pai-cnl?*  arc  bad  judges  of  education  if 
left  to  themuelveK,  Ibej-  are  both  oipable  and  eager  to  be  directed  by 
competeut  uutborities.  It  is  the  main  object  of  the  Commis9ion,  aa 
■we  shall  preBenily  see,  to  offer  them  guidance,  and  to  secure  aome- 
thing  like  a  imtional  guarantee  for  the  comi«tence  both  of  aohoola 
and  schootmasterB. 

fiefore  luniing  to  the  Rt^oromendations  of  tho  CommifvsioncrB,  we 
ought  briefly  to  mention  one  rcraaininp  c!m8  of  »choo|g,  the  growth 
of  the  last  forfy  years,  which  is  mainly  filled,  by  a  higher  class  of 
boyfl,  but  of  which  somo  of  tho  BchooU  enter  materially  into  tJi«ir 
plan.  These  are  the  Proprietary  Srhools.J  which  range  from  tho 
almost  puhLio  schools  of  Cheltenham,  Marlborough,  and  Clifton,  to 
the  county  scbooln  of  which  wo  have  just  ppr>ki'n,  and  to  the  great 
institution  of  Sir.  Woodliam,  in  Sussex,  which  ia  indeed  what  fbo 
French  would  call  a  "hierarchy"  of  schools  within  itself,  embracing 
lower,  middle-clii^,  and  upjM*r  schoola  in  one.  The  latter  portion  of 
these  schools  has  indeed  played  n  most  important  part  in  education 
in  every  way,  and  their  founders  are  dpserving  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude for  having  (as  has  so  often  happened  in  England)  filled  up  the 
gap  of  our  public  faihires  bj  individual  energ)-.  There  will  be  always 
a  place  for  many  auch ;  and  it  is  particnlarl)'  to  the  honour  of  the 
clergy  that  in  manv  instances,  like  the  Devon  srhnnln  and  llie  Mill 
greater  inirtitulions  in  Sussex,  thcv  have  flouri.'ihrd,nnd  arc  still  most 
likely  to  floarisb,  by  some  clergj-ntan,  like  Mr.  Rrerofon  or  Mr. 
Woodham,  devoting  himself  to  the  work,  and  being  in  fact  their 
unpaid  Principal,  But  individual  exertions  can  never  be  relied  upon 
OS  Q  permnnent  substitute  for  what  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  nation  to 
undertake  or  to  organise ;  and  even  if  they  were  multiplied  tenfold, 
they  would  still,  if  tbey  stood  alone,  leave  three-fourths  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  middle  claj«je«  untouched. 

III.   REOOMireXDATTOXS. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  naturally  fall  under 
three  heads:  (1)  the  general  outline  of  their  plan,  and  tho  cha- 
racter of  the  syatem  which  they  would  substitute  for  that  now 
existing ;  (2)  the  nature  of  the  education  to  be  given ;  (3)  the 
legislative  and  administrative  means  by  which  they  carry  their 
proposals  into  effect.  It  is  obvious  that  in  so  full  a  discussion 
of  a  practical  subject,  the  suggestions  of  detail  are  almost  endle«8 ; 
•  Keport,  ^  3M.  ♦  P.  Ml.  J  i'p-  310— »22. 
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nor  10  it  neceeBoj)'  here  to  dusoius  the  bcsi  mode  of  gotting  rid  of 
iruiiblttioiiie  iiiUKtOTe,  or  cvrn  to  decide  whether  boardiug-Achttok 
are  prcibruUu  to  duy  avbouls.  Their  g^ierol  plaii  is  a  clrar  and 
ample  one,  and  we  shuU  limit  uursdi-es  to  showing  itn  prijiciplei 
and  its  coheretue. 

1.  The  two  Uudiug  defects  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Commi«- 
siouers  Hnd  in  the  wholn  educaliuii  t^f  the  luidUlc  olasaes  ore  on  entire 
iiboence  of  orgauiEution,  and  tiu  ub«euco  oqiially  great  of  po| 
intereet  and  juironlal  experienii;  in  iho  suhjecl.  £a(di  school  taki 
a  line  uf  it»  own,  with  no  reference  to  other  HchooU  in  the  ueigl 
bourbood :  and  meanwhile  the  parenta  ai-p  in  uUcr  ignorenoe  as 
where  they  can  get  u  gooil  educatioa- — Greek  or  liUtiu,  scientific 
Kngliah — whifh  ehnll  meet  the  wunid  of  their  ohildreu.  The  firi 
idea  of  the  C-onuniasionera  tbereforo  14  to  place  tichooljs  of  different 
descriptions  in  every  neigbbourhwid ;  as  a  sentence  of  I^rd  liar- 
rowby'a  contains  the  nuclcua  of  their  scheme,  whra«  he  says : 
would  club  the  gramniar-BchooU  with  «ome  relation  to  locality ; 
I  ahotdd  like  to  any,  '  Yuu  Bhall  be  a  good  lower  middle-chise  schc 
and  YuL~  shall  be  a  middle  middlC'chiRs  school,  and  you  shall  be 
higher  middle-claaa  bcUooI,  that  which  ia  now  oollod  a  gmi 
achooL'  ""  The  CMnniissioners  would  thus  establish  univei-tiully  three- 
dawepi  or  as  they  fsU  them,  three  gradt^  of  schools — tliu  humblest, 
or  thw^  grade,  for  tht*  sons  of  MiiaU  fano«n>  and  artizuiifs  wher«  the] 
are  to  he  «ilucatsd  up  to  fourteen,  and  to  be  chorgt^d  about  £4 
year;  the  lecvmt  grude  is  to  be  for  Itoya  of  a  higher  potfition,  and 
requiring  better  education,  where  the  pajk-iiieut  is  to  nmge  from 
i)6  to  £12  ;  uud  the^n/  grade  is  to  contain  some  schools  -uhlch,  like 
the  present  granunar-schoolH,  th&H  be  mainly  cla.saical  and  not  cliQer 
materiidly  from  Marlborough  or  Cheltenham,  and  others  where 
commercial  and  modem  element  tdiull  be  predomiuant.  Thuy  imagine ' 
tliat  by  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  many  of  the  grammar- 
tichoolH  aixl  a  dili'erent  distribution  of  tbeir  fimds, — particularly  by 
the  abolitiou  of  gratuitous  oducaliou  (except  to  exhibitioners^,  and 
diminution  of  the  endfumwHi  of  the  head-master!*,-— the  esielini 
gntmmur-K-hcoU  will  go  far  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  ports  of  tbvj 
crtuutry.  And  ibey  further  pro[io&e,  with  n  view  to  meet  the  pro- 
risious  of  the  founders  for  humbler  boy^  of  ability,  tbat  exbibitiona 
sliall  be  largely  founilcd,  by  which,  an  a  proccii^  of  natural  selection, 
the  abler  boys  in  the  lower  schools  shall  bo  drafted  into  the  higher. 
The  great  foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital  holds  here  an  importaut 
place  in  this  schomo,  and  forms  a  kind  of  Callifff  d't^hU'  into  which 
boys  from  other  schools  are  to  be  elected  by  oxamiuation.  They  cal- 
culate that  four  boarding-schools  of  the  fit^  grade,  containing  eocU-j 
2£»0  scholars,  would  be  required  ibr  over)'  million  of  population ;  ami] 
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a  boitrdiitg-school  of  the  second  grade,  coutaiuing  100  sdioLurs,  for 
every  hundred  thousand.  Schools  of  the  third  gmdc  would  a^jia- 
roiitly  ataiiA  in  the  proportion  of  at  Icvist  four  to  ouu  of  the  uthi>ni ; 
they  woidd  be  chiefly  day  achools,  and  might  be  placed  in  towns  and 
in  tho  centro  of  sovoral  rilla^a  in  the  country. 

This  Bcheme,  however,  would  not  cover  the  whole  country,  for  it  is 
ilouhlfiil  whether  in  any  district  the  eudowmcuts  would  alone  bo 
adequate  to  the  wants  ol'  education,  and  many  towns  and  eouutry 
.  neighbourhoods  are  without  any  cndowmont  whatever.  For  tho 
supply  of  new  public  schools  the  (!ominis«ioncrs,  not  without  evident 
trembling,  whisper  once  more  the  name  of  raCca ;  but  tho  rate  is  oor- 
tainly  tho  raosi  modest  wo  have  over  hoard  of.  It  ia  to  be  volunuiry ; 
to  be  Dpplieahk^  only  to  buildings  and  oxhthititjns,  and  ia  not  to 
exceed  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound.  Of  the  proposed  adminLttTatire 
moans  for  carrying  out  their  pimi,  liy  dividing  the  country  into  dis- 
tricts, to  he  adminlateittl  partly  by  u  centi-al  tind  |mrlly  by  a  local 
board,  wo  shall  speak  prasontly. 

Such  ia  the  framework  of  tho  plan.  In  erecting  it,  and  in  dis* 
cussing  the  education  adapted  to  it,  tho  Heport  has  givrJi  m  a  most 
interesting  com]>arij»ou  ot'tlie  four  greatest  existing  sy«tomA  of  middlc- 
ohiM  education,  tiic  Prutojian,  the  American,  the  French,  and  tlic 
•Scotch,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  illu^tratiug  il:9  two  priuoiples 
of  the  need  of  organixatiuu,  and  the  crcutlun  of  a  popular  interest 
among  the  pareiiti).  In  three  of  theso  countries,  Auicricu,  Prussia, 
and  Fruuce,  it  is  well  known  that  education  it-  national;  it  ii  hugely 
aupiwrtcd  hy  tho  rules  and  the  cunlrol  fund,  and  orguiized  through* 
out,  in  France  with  an  almost  ludicrouti  legulutiou  mania,  if  the 
story  ia  true,  as  wc  hclJove  it  in,  that  the  Mini&lor  of  Kducation  once 
pulled  out  his  watch  ut  twelvo  u'vloek,and  said,  "I  know  what  le^80n 
is  beginning  at  this  moment  in  every  scliool  in  Fmucc."  I'lvnch 
cduualion  in  indeed  in  some  of  it«  details  so  unlike  our  own,  thnt  we 
have  probably  leas  to  loom  fniui  it  than  from  any  of  tho  great 
systems  wo  Lave  uientioiK^,  though  the  accuracy  of  itii  best  malho- 
matical  and  Literury  training,  at  oiicc  the  purejit  and  the  child  of  the 
French  method  and  finish,  and  the  careful  teaching  of  its  masters, 
h08  led  (he  Commissioners  to  dciicribe  it  as  "a  jwrfoct  pioco  of 
machinery  for  tho  cultivation  of  the  intellect."  No  one  who  has  ever 
exainine<l  tho  Krole  Polytechui<iue  will  forget  the  pWTuliarly  French 
institution  of  the  iUptHhurx,  whow;  buKineen  it  '\»  to  g«»  over  tvcry 
lesson  of  ihit  pn)feHj>or  with  tho  pupils;  a  BVHl^m  which  i-*)  fiaid,  how- 
erer,  to  he  liable  to  some  grave  objections  from  the  cnnnoction  of  an. 
inferior  class  of  leaihera  M^th  the  pupils,"  The  American  ruethod^ 
tigain,  of  which  we  owe  an  interetttiug  description  to  Mr.  Friuer^ 
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would  probably  not  comuend  itwlf  to  our  ta«tcs  so  much  us  the 
PrusBian  and  Ibc  Scolcli ;  it  is  no  doubt  "  thoroughly  alive,"  and 
"a  precise  adaptation  to  the  Amoricim  people  and  the  American 
political  life."*  But  it  is  also  true  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  it  lo 
lift  the  people  above  their  own  lovcl."  Mr.  Fnwer's  words,  that  "  it' 
not  the  most  highly  educated,  they  are  certainly  the  moat  generally 
educateil  people  on  earth,"  must  ho  qualified  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Ilcport  that  "  they  fall  far  Khort  of  Prussia  in  compIctcnes«  and  in 
culture."  Xor  would  the  middle  classes  of  England  aeeept  a  trticbing 
whirh  give**  little  or  nothing  of  religious  inKtruetion.  The  systpm 
vhich  is  evidently  inoHt  in  favour  with  the  romniiasionors  is  the  Pnis- 
siaii.t  which  han,  indeed,  nearly  every  requisite  which  goes  to  form  a 
(lytitem  of  univerwil  niif  ioiml  education.  iS'ominally  founded  by  Fnxleric 
the  Great,  it  hnd  been  really  growing  for  cenfnrteM ;  it  is,  though  com- 
pulflorj*  in  name,  foundeil  on  a  strong  jmpular  sympathy,  for  the 
Prussians,  perha[)«  more  than  any  natiim,  "  believe  in  culture ;"  it 
eatisfies  the  craving  for  orgnnizatiem  which  the  study  of  our  uwn 
claRtt  has  bred  in  the  Commiiwionors,  for  it  is  orgsnizetl  from  the  top 
lo  the  bottom ;  it  hoH  Hhown  bnw  well  a  central  and  a  local  liourvl  c«n 
combine  in  education,  the  former  mipplying  the  higher  intelligence, 
the  latter  the  popular  fei-Ung;  and,  finally,  the  thieo  "grades"  of 
the  Pnissian  RcaUSc/itifen  (or  higher  commercial  wbooI«),  are  nearly 
identical  with  the  plan  which  the  Commissioners  pro|)ose.  They 
have  given  a  glowing  account  of  it,  as  '*  at  once  the  mo#»t  complete 
and  the  most  perfectly  iidnpfed  to  its  people  of  nil  that  now  exist  ■" 
and  it  helpj"  them  withal  in  their  maintenance  of  classical  studies,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert.  Meanwhile,  we  must  for  our  own 
part  confe«  lohave  read  with  f^tlll  gieater  interest  the  account  of  the 
middle  education  of  Scotland.  It  is,  in  some  points,  utterly  at 
variance  with  nur  own  notions;  all  classes  abovo  the  lowest  are 
largely  mixed,  and  there  is  so  little  of  apparent  orgnnixation,  that 
every  parent  prescribes  the  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  his  son  to  be 
taught,  and  pnys  ncnjrdiugly.  Even  the  sexes  nre  intermingled; 
and  "every  master  teaches  in  lii»  own  way,  .ind  without  contn.»!." 
But  outside  the  schools  there  is  a  force  at  work  which  supplie«  them 
with  all  their  life  and  vig<mr,  and  thio  is  "the  extraordinary  interest 
which  the  parent  take  in  the  progress  of  their  boys  .  .  .  .  . ;  J  the 
schooU  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  jMireuta.  The  parents  use 
the  masterH  to  educate  their  sons,  but  Ihuy  themselvos  direct  the 
education."  In  short,  the  Scotch  middle  edueatiuu,  if  the  picture 
here  given  is  nut  overdrawn,  is  the  beet  evidence  that  the  one 
essential  retiuixile  for  u  good  education  is  that  the  parents  should  be 
thoroughly  determined  to  have  it.  In  this  senne  of  parental  rvcpon- 
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sibility  the  Scotch  middle  classes  scorn  to  us,  to  siiy  tlip  It^ast,  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  Wo  cannot  resist  the  ploasuro  of  giving  the 
following  nnimatod  description  of  a  Seotch  school  hy  Mr.  Fearon  : — 

"  And  then  the  fic«ne  preatntfil  hy  the  claRsrooni  of  a  Scotch  Uurgb 
Bcliool,  crowded  with  aixty  or  one  liundreil  boys  it't'f  ijirh,  all  nourly  of  an 
HgL>.  seated  in  rovs  at  denkn  nnd  benrbes,  but  all  placed  iu  tba  order  of 
<  ~Blierit,  with  their  kocn.  th(>U};htful  faces  turned  towardti  the  mnittcr.  watching 
loCl  every  look  imd  ercry  gefllure.  iu  thi.'  bopos  of  witiuiug  n  place  in  th(> 
oW»,  and  buv)i]<T  ^ood  nows  to  bring  hoiim  to  tb(.-ir  partiubi  at  tea-tiDu<. 
In  front  of  thi^  citjjer.  aniinfttcd  throng  stands  the  mantcr,  gaunt,  maaciilar, 
rsod  lime-wom,  poorly  ol»d,  and  plain  in  munncr  and  apeccb.  but  with  tb  i 
dignity  of  a  ruler  iii  his  gosturea  and  the  tire  of  kd  ouUiuiiia.<it  in  hitt  cyo ; 
fall  of  movvintiit,  vigour,  and  ener^' :  so  tfaorongbly  varsed  iu  bin  authui- 
that  he  never  requires  to  look  at  Inn  text-hook,  which  be  bold)*  iu  bin  IvfL 
hand,  while  in  bi»  riRht  he  perhap:)  flDurinhe^^  the  anciont  *  taws,'  with 
which  he  used  to  reduce  didorderly  new-comers  to  disciplinv.  Tbe  whole 
scene  in  one  of  rigoroufi  nction  and  masterly  force."  * 

2.  One  conclusion  in  which  this  \a»t  inquiry  has  confirmed  thofloin- 
miasioncrs  is  the  necessity  of  retainiiif;  classics,  or  (it  all  events  Latin, 
ns  tJje  basis  of  middle-class  lenchinj^.  for  "everywhere  they  have 
Found  that  the  classics  are  still  rc^ai-dod  as  the  best  instrument  for 
the  highest  education,  and  when  the  classics  are  ne^lectod,  the 
education  Bcema  lowered  in  charactor."t  Their  discufwion  of  this 
subject  is  perhaps  the  ablest  part  of  the  ivbole  Koport,  and  gives  uji  a 
jndgmr-nt  on  the  controversy  which  Ifr.  liowc  may  be  «aid  to  have 
pfipnliirisnd,  marWed  by  perfect  faime.-w,  und  by  great  force  and  clear- 
ness  of  argument.  In  the  lowest  claM  of  hcIiooIr,  and  for  the 
majority  of  the  boys,  tiiey  a.'Uc  for  little  mnro  thun  a  sound  elementary 
education — "good  reading,  good  writing,  and  good  arithmetic;"  but 
even  in  these  sehool-i  they  would  iniike  n  plneo  for  Latin  in  the  higher 
divi-iion,  on  tbe  gj'ound  that  it  alone  is  the  thread  «*bicli  may  run 
through  and  connect  education  of  every  grade — is,  in  fact,  what  middle 
age  writers  used  to  call  the  Church,  "  the  ladder  for  low-born  merit" 
— or,  as  a  modern  Canon  expresses  it,  '*  the  cement  of  the  social 
bridge  which  unites  all  claAses  of  society  in  Rnghmd  above  the  day- 
labourer.";  ^\'hen  the  middle-middle- schools  are  djscusscd,  how- 
ever, a  regular  battle  of  the  books  brgins,  and  the  witnesses  contradict 
each  other  vigoroasly — the  schoolmasters  as  a  body  standing  out  for 
Latin,  a  few  wishing  to  mak«  the  teaching  mainly  mathematical,  some, 
again,  proposing  to  substitute  for  Latin,  English  or  French,  while 
the  friondo  and  foes  of  physical  science  are  pretty  equally  balanced. 
The  Coaunitwi oners  discuss  the  matter  fully  :  but  they  decide  very 
distinctly  in  favour  of  language,  in  comparison  with  mathematics, 
us  the  main  basis  of  education ;  and  this  ou  the  broad  ground  that 
*'  nothing  appears  to  develop  and  discipline  the  whole  man  so  much 
•  II«port.  p.  so.  t  P-  TO.  I  p.  S7- 
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aa  the  study  wliich  assists  t]ic  Icamor  to  imd^mtfltid  the  tlioiighU, 
to  enter  into  the  fcfJingft  ,to  appreciate  the  moral  juHgmeiits  of  others. 
Xor,"  th<>y  add,  "  ia  oqual  cloarnww  of  thmiglit  to  bo  attained  in  anr 
other  way.     CleameM  of  thong-ht   i»  bound  up  with  cleame«ia  i>f 
language,  and  the  one  i«  impossiblr  irithout  the  other."    Then  cota& 
t-he  t]uc-4tion  as  to  the  one  language  from  which  grammar  is   best, 
taught ;  and  here  again,  though  not  vithout  a  good  word  for  French, 
the  CommLssionrrfl  are  dear  in  their  preference  for  Ijstin,  partiv  on 
the  groond  of  the  beauty  of  the  language  in  itself  but  mainly  "  for 
the   fulncM  aud   precision  of  its  accideooe,   in   which  no  modem 
language  can  rival  it."  "    They  give  just  prominence,  too,  to  a  ibrcihie 
argument  of  Mr.  Derweut  Coleridge,  that,  "  to  teath  English  is  a  far 
more  difficult  accomplishment  than  to  teach  Latin,  and   for  cmo 
man   who  can.  take   Shakspeore   or  Milton  as  a  clasa-hook,   thci 
are  ten  who  can  carry  boys  repeatedly  through  Cajsar  aud  \'irgil.* 
With  Latin  they  woiild  of  course  oombino  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, though  KucKd  is  to  be  dethron«<l  from  the  honour  of  bavii 
been  the  one  imchangi-d  class-book   for   muix*   thuu  two  thousai 
years.   But  the  battle  agaiu  rages  vehemently  round  physical  science, 
the  schoolm-Tsten* — potssilily   from  au  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
its  subject — being  hero  very  generally  the  opjxineuls.     The  Com- 
missioner*, however,  make  it  their  third  essential  subject,  and  declare 
emphulically  that  "  no  scheme  of  wliu^lion  can  Iw  tHtmplele  withet 
it ;  "  that  '*  it  develops  iM'tler  than  uny  other  ftudies  the  obscrvinyi 
facaltieR,  diHcipliaes  the  iuteltoct  hy  t«<nchi(ig  induction  as  well   as 
deduction,  supplieK  a  balance  Ui  the  ntudioH  of  language  and  mathr- 
uiatLcs,  and  provider  instruction  uf  grtmt  ^'alue  fur  the  oociqutiimit  of 
aflcr  life."  t    These  conclusions  are  only  modified  by  the  recommen- 
dation that  there  should  be  Mime  schools  of  what  we  maj'  coll  a  more 
purely  modern  and  i^'ientific  type- 
Two  other   topics  must   ho    mentioned    from    their  importanee: 
first,  the   religious    character  of  the    education,  and    secondly,   tlu 
education  suggested  for  girls.     On  the  first  it  deserves  notice  that 
the  Commissioners,  representing  every  shade  of  men,  arc  tmanimou*. 
Secular  teaching  the}*  put  aside  on  tlw  grtiund  that  to  omit  religious, 
teaching  would  Ire  L'(|ually  oppoced  l«  the  feelings  of  Knglish  parents 
and  of  the  best  masters ;   the  comprehensive  systcin,  aa  it  ia  called,  of 
eliminating  all  distinct  doctrines,  and  teaching  the  residuum,  they, 
hardly  notice ;    they  are  for  such  denominational  teaching  oa  Hhalll 
not  allow  the  master  to  be  "hampered  **  in  his  instruction,  while  "the 
it  may  claim  by  a  written  notice  exemption  for  his  son  from , 
iding  prayers  or  public  wor^thip,  and  from  any  lesson  or  scries  of  ^ 
lessons  on  a  religious  subject,"  *     To  the  other  point  it  is  impossiblo 
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here  to  do  full  justice.  !>©  Tocquovillv,  and  evoii  a  greator  authority, 
Aristotle,  have  expreseed  the  opinion,  that  the  well-beuig  of  state* 
depends  almost  mainly  on  their  women,  uid  there  are  prohably  no 
women  ia  this  couiitr\'  who  could  exercise  a  better  indueuoe  than  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  lower  iuiddle-clusite!<,  or  who  are  now,  wo 
muj^t  add,  more  deplorably  neglected.  Perhaps  the  Keport  haixliy  does 
justice  to  the  subject,  which  in  discussed  iu  a  Tery  interesting  niauuer 
ia  Mr.  FmsGr'n  admiring,  but  somewhat  trenchant  remarks  on  the 
intelligent  American  ladies  of  the  "  Koman  matron  "  t}'pe.  There  is, 
however,  »  very  interesting  account  of  the  Cambridge  e3:amination,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  the  girU  wei-e  ahead  of  the  boys.*  The  gist  of  the 
Hooommendation-f  is,  improved  examination  and  inspection  of  schools ; 
with  the  very  important  proposal,  that  the  ilertford  establishment 
belonging  to  Cbiist'a  Uospital,  in  which  a  revouuc  of  i;U,0UO  a  year 
ia  now  comparatively  wasted  on  little  boys,  should  bo  made  a  central 
coUego  for  girls.  We  hope  the  governors  will  bo  gallant  enough 
to  give  it  up. 

ii.  Wo  have  reserved  to  the  last  tho  hardest  question,  if  not  the 
most  important,  which  the  ('ominissionera  ha^c  to  eolve,  aud  where 
their  proposals  seem  to  us  most  open  to  criticism, — tho  plan  by 
which  their  reoomraendatioiis  are  to  be  can-ied  into  effect.  They 
aupgest  several  kinda  of  machinery :  Jirat,  a  division  of  tho  whole 
country,  following  tho  arrangement  of  tho  Itcgiatrar  Gonerul,  into 
thirtp<?n  districts;  nfeonMi/,  thv  constitution  in  each  of  those  of  a 
ptYtvinciftl  Jloercl,  (v>nsi'iting  of  eight  members,  t  with  an  official 
Commissinnor  appointed  by  tho  Cliurity  (V>mmi.ssion,  who  an;  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  or  rc-aminging  the  charities  of 
the  district,  presiding  at  tho  school  rxaminatioiLi,  &c. ;  *  thiMlij,  the 
Chanty  f'ommi.ision,  considerably  reinforced,  which  is  to  bo  a  final 
Court  of  Appeal  to  approve  or  reject  plans  tmbmittcd  to  it,  to  inquirt^ 
generally  into  c-haritiea,  and  appoint  inspectorfi ;  fourth}^,  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  of  Examination,  to  consist  of  twelve 
eiuminerB,  half  appoiutod  by  the  irniversitiee  and  half  by  the 
Crown,  who  arc  to  make  a  general  annual  report  of  all  the  exami- 
nations. They  sugge«t  also  the  Auhstitution  of  an  improved  IjocuI 
Hoard  for  all  nchooja,  in  the  plnce  of  the  present  Boards  of  Trustees, 
»>mc  of  the  existing  truHti-es  being  combined  in  equal  numberi^  with 
menibers  elected  by  houi«ehoIdere,  and  with  others  appointed  by  the 
J'rovincial  Board. 

Of  the  three  la»t  of  these  propo«al^  we  entirely  approve,  for  ihe 
Charity  Commiission,  armed  with  additional  |>ywers,  will  be  far  pre- 
ti-rable,  both  an  a  mediative  body  and  a  court  of  appeal,  to  the  pi'e- 
aent  riunou«  process  of  referring  questioa/*  about  the  charities  to  ft 
•  fieport,  p,  6H.  t  P.  689.  :  P.  9AZ, 
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court  of  law  ;  the  proposed  Board  of  Examinatiou  U  xinimpeachable, 
and  we  would  only  renture  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  make  a  moderate  pavmeat  to  each  of  it^  membertf  for  tbe  time  and 
labour  they  will  expend  :  lastly,  new  Boiirds  will  be  essential  to  work 
the  new  schools,  and  the  Board  proposed  will  retain  something  of  the 
old  interesta  and  traditions,  while  it  will  have  a  proper  infuaioQ  of  a 
new  and  more  popxdar  clement.  But  grave  objection?!  .*eem  to  lie  to  the 
two  remaining  parts  oflhe  scheme,  the  divigioii  itito  thirteen  districts 
and  the  comititution  of  the  provincial  Boards  ;  and  we  strongly  bu*- 
peet  thaf  our  objoctiona  to  them  were  felt  by  many  of  the  Commis* 
sioner:^  themaelves,  for  they  have  Buggestcd  an  alternative  plan  in 
both  cafiea  which  ecems  to  ub  infinitely  preferable.  In  the  fir«t  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  have  departed  from  the  natural  division 
into  rounfif,  and  although  they  tell  us  Ibis  was  done  "  for  ob^noas 
reaBOUB,"  they  are  reasons  which  wc  have  tn  rain  attempted  to  di>* 
cover.  The  principle  on  which  such  districts  as  ibe  Commisaoners 
are  devising  should  bo  foniied  is  surely  on  obvious  one ;  wo  want 
a  district  large  enough  to  cnsnro  a  choice  of  competent  members,  and 
nnall  enough  to  ensure  local  sympathy.  Tlie  large  districts  which 
the  Com tnissi oners  suggest — the  western  diHtrict  for  example,  of 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Someract,  Devon,  nnd  Cornwall — -would  command 
litlle  or  nothing  of  that  loeul  interest  wliicb  it  is  their  prineijial  aim 
to  create.  A  county  Board  would  in  most  ca.ses  attain  both  objeels, 
and,  aa  Lord  Forl««cue  hax  urged,  local  oppontion  would  be  much 
disarmed  jf  it  was  felt  thiit  a  connty  wn.9  handled  by  itself,  and  its 
endowments  administered  for  its  own  benefit. 

And  this  faulty  division  into  districts  has  led  to  an  equally  faulty 
conrtitutinn  of  the  loral  or  provincial  Hoard.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  certainly  no  objection  to  eight  nominees  of  the  Crown,  for  there 
would  be  very  little  temptation  to  make  unfair  appointments,  and 
such  a  Board  wouM  probably  discharge  Its  functions  tiA  ably,  or  even 
more  ubiy,  than  any  which  could  be  suggested ;  indeed,  it  wa*  pro- 
bably this  lust  consideration  which  led  to  ila  pr(^)osed  constitution. 
But  here,  again,  the  fjuestion  is,  whether  such  a  body  would  commnttd 
confidence  and  popular  .«ynipatby;  and  in  u  matter  where  popular 
and  local  tntercMA  are  important,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  temper  of 
the  time  is  for  clet^toral,  and  not  for  nominated  boards,  aud  that  a 
board  consisting  of  irrfspoasible  nominees  would  not  succeed.  A- 
body  composed  partly  of  the  chainueu  of  boards  of  guai-diaus,  with  a 
certain  tiumbei-  of  pert>ons  added  by  the  Crown,  with  reference  both 
to  position  and  experience  in  education,  might  be  a  less  intelligent 
and  liberal  Ixiard  at  first,  till  some  of  its  members  hud  been  educated 
by  the  i-est,  but  it  would  probably  be  more  active  aud  popular  ui  the 
end ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  aide  with  those  membera  of  the  Com* 
mission  who  were  good  enough  to  itecure  us  thia  ullecnative. 
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"^V'e  have  now  traversed,  though  we  fear  imperfectly,  most  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  this  Report.  Our  opinioa  of  its  abilitj-  and  ita  fair- 
ness it  can  scarcely  bo  necessary  to  repeat ;  for  with  some  inequalities 
of  execution,  such  as  every  Report  must  exhibit,  it  is  a  real  authority 
on  all  subjects  coonccted  with  middle-class  education  ;  and  though 
a  Blue  13ook  is  of  all  bookfi  the  most  certainly  '*  doomed  to  death," 
we  could  certainly  wish  that  such  a  storehouse  of  infornuition  was 
'*  fated  not  to  die."  We  do  not  doubt  that,  whether  immediately  or 
not,  it  will  do  ita  work.  We  complained,  in  tho  outset  of  these 
remarks,  that  the  English  people  and  U'gislaturc  were  somewhat  alow 
to  move  in  matters  of  education.  Wo  have  largo  arrears  to  jnake 
up.  Wc  have  left  education,  as  Pitt  left  literature,  "  to  take  care 
of  itself;  "  and  when  IJurkc  contrast^  our  '*  native  soil  of  freedom  " 
with  the  "  slavery  which  wo  might  have  from  Pivma,"  he  hardly 
foresaw  that  the  «!avory  would  be  Iho  pi-ot*?ctor  uf  knowledge,  or 
tho  freedom  so  tolrrant  of  ignnnuice.  Theao  may  «tH)ni  hutti  words, 
but  they  are  soaniely  beyond  the  truth.  There  is  no  hniiich  of  our 
whole  education  whieh  does  not  need  largo  improvement,  nnd 
certainly,  if  information  ik  any  teat  of  teaching,  houh!  of  our  giCJitest 
colleger*  and  schools  require  a  thorough  reform,  almost  tu*  much  as  a 
middle-class  academy.  It  may  be  douhted  whether  there  will  be 
time  or  inclination  to  take  !>o  gi'oat  u  work  in  hand  in  the  present 
Parliament ;  but  a  Reformed  Parliament — from  which  it  seems  all 
parties  hope  so  much — could  scarcely  inaugurale  its  labours  better 
than  by  an  oameat  endeavour  to  unitate  tho  example  which  en- 
lightened despotisms  and  republics  have  shown  us ;  and  to  realize  the 
boast,  which  Milton  iu  hi^  time  did  not  think  extravagant,  that  we 
are,  as  a  nation,  "pliant  and  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge — not 
beneath  tho  reach  of  any  point,  the  highoeit  that  human  capacity  can 
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11.    TlfE  PAI.L  MALL  GAZETTH 


"  Ti'    P.,  TuKSOAV  5roK.\iN(;.      Mt   i)k\b  Sir," — Bungay   will    be 

-*-  •     here  to-day  about  the  Pall  Mall  (iaztile.     You  will   be  the 

very  man  to  help  tis  irith  a  genuine  West-cwi  article.    You  onder- 

Btand — diwhing,  tronchftnt,  und  d aristocratic.     Lody  Hipshair , 

will  write — but  «ho's  not  miirb,  you  kn^w;  and  we've  two  lords — 
hut  the  Ipmh  they  do  the  better.  We  must  have  yon.  We'll  giro 
yoti  your  own  terms,  and  we'll  make  a  hit  with  the  Gnzrlff.     Shall 

B.  como  and  see  you,  or  can  you  look  in  upon  mo  hereP    Ever  yours, 

C.  B."  The  Fleet  prison  and  the  Fall  Sfnlt  Oazctfe  !  Dofoc  started 
and  conducted  a  journal  in  Newgate,  and  one  of  lii.i  biofi;raphcrs  was, 
00  profoundly  ntrurk  with  the  wonderful  litemr}*  ventures  that  had  had 
thoir  origin  nHthin  stone  walls  which  do  and  do  not  a  prison  moke, 
that  he  actually  suggested,  appftrmtly  with  spriouMieas,  that  the 
Governments  of  ei\*ilii*ed  countries  should  make  tho  oooaaional  im- 
priAoiiing  of  men  of  genius  a  matter  of  public  poli^.  Think  of 
Cervantes;  think  of  Runyan  ;  think  of  Defoe,  siud  he,  and  then  con- 
sider whether  there  may  not  be  something  in  (he  coiupulition  of  a 
jail  which  J*  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  concentration  of  aoal, 
without  which  fine  faculty  never  does  iu  best.  First,  then,  catch 
your  uwrn  of  genliw.  Wait,  of  course,  till  some  new  writer  haa  shown 
his  mettle.  Then  capture  him,  lock  him  up  in  Newgate  or  York 
Castle,  and  don't  let  him  out  till  he  ha»  hutched  an  epic,  or  a  cure 
for  coasumption,  or  squared  the  circle,  or  invented  a  now  gun.  This 
hi  a  very  roughly  recollected  ^ketch  of  the  design,  and  we  do  not 
remember  whether  or  not  tho  Government  was  to  reward  the  gene- 
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ratfir  of  the  fresh  product  when  ho  hnd  done  his  work,  or  whether  ho 
wiw  m(n-cly  to  bctumod  loose,  and  allow«l  to  run  fallow,  till  it  miglit 
appear  worth  while  to  Ior.k  >iim  up  afjain. 

The  mere  inculKition  of  the  Pnil  }f(tfl  Gftzrftr  cndiid  in  the  rcleaso 

of  Captain  Shandon  from  the  Fleet,  becoaso  Mrs.  Bungnj  happened 

to  take  a  fnncy  to  Mm.  Shandon  and  her  little  "  gurl."      But  thia 

yrta  Itirfc,  and  ir  is  a  fterioufl  objection  to  the  workablena-w  of  tho  im- 

flpfeoiiiig  scheme,  that  men  of  ability  wotUd  probably  bo  afraid  to 

Iflndieir  heads  fin  a  metaphysieal  sense)  if  they  knew  that  the 
^OTwnment  of  their  country  would  !mnie<liat«ly  impound  tteni-  A 
lore  of  restraint  has  nevor  been  reckoned  among  the  pecuL'arities  of 
genius.  Conceive  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  Miss  Tngelow, 
Mr.  Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Browning,  all  in  condemned  cell**,  and  taking 
exercise  together  in  a  paved  yard,  till  they  had  produced  poems  satia- 
finctory  to  some  authority  constituted  under  a  State  Organixatioii  of 
Culture.  But  the  plan,  supposing  it  workable,  Trould  have  one 
adyantage;  namely,  that  we  should  know  when  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  iKimething  new.  In  process  of  time  we  should  be  able  to  judge 
inductively  how  long  genius  in  the  pound  took  to  think  of  some- 
thing exquisite,  and  a  new  order  of  pnragraph  would  appear  in  our 
journals  : — "  We  have  veceiTed  from  the  Department  of  Culture  the 
information  (hat  Mr.  Matthuw  Ainold,  who  was  lying  perdu  at  on 
Outpost  of  the  Barbarians,  hoping  to  oscopc  detection,  was  yesterday^ 
under  a  warranl  from  tho  Iktinistor  of  Cnlturo,  captured  and  placed 
in  coufincmeut.  with  pens  and  paper,  aceonipaniod  by  the  usual  in* 
tiiuatioii.  We  may  therefore  expect  something  good  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two."  There  is  some  ccrtaiaty  about  this ;  it  enables 
OS  to  know  when  tho  univerae  may  oxpoct  a  now  tnipulsp.  But  as 
tilings  go,  who  knows  when  a  fresh  luotivc  power  like  the  Pa/f  Mall 
Ottstlte  is  about  to  bo  generated?  "Wo  oddrcsa  ourj«!vefi  to  tho 
liighei'  circles  of  society;  we  care  not  to  disown  it.  Tho  Patt  MaU 
Qmette  is  written  by  gentlemon  for  gentlemen ;  its  conductora  speak 
to  tho  classes  in  which  they  live  and  were  bom.  The  field-preacher 
has  his  journal;  tl;eRadii:ul  free-thinker  has  his  journal:  why  should 
the  genftemen  of  England  be  uurepresented  in  the  prws?"  Who 
voidd  have  drtwmt  that  a  jfu-ri'i'nprit  flung  into  a  novel  by  on 
earnest  pcrsifleur  in  1850  would,  in  1865,  "  strike  its  being  into 
bounds,"  and  *'  result  in "  «o  large,  so  grave,  and  so  influential  a 
thing  as  the  "  evening  newspaper  and  review  "  which  is  now  known 
by  the  name  that  ^us  given  U»  Bui^^y's  organ,  Uiough  it  stands 
related  to  such  an  orgnn  as  a  miui  to  an  authroiHud  ape  ? 

We  «re  quite  serious  in  taking  up  this  view  of  the  matter.  An 
fldroirablo  paper  on  "Ilistorical  Prediction"  in  the  Partiiujhtfy  Rmag 
for  March  dist'usses  certain  "disturbing  causes  which  may  impede 
and  obirtmct  the  power  of  foresight."    The  i'aW  Mnli  Qazetie  has 
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been,  and  is,  a  great  digturbisg  cause;  and  who  in  the  name  of 
wonder  ooiUd  have  foresoen  the  oonoourae  of  atoms  which  brought 
it  about' — we  mean  the  nuclei,  the  radii,  the  elwlire  affinities,  the 
oonuncrciol  attractions,  the  friendly  ossociationB  of  certain  men  and 
certain  kinds  of  talent,  the  pret-isure,  more  or  less  direct,  more  or 
less  felt,  or  wholly  unfelt,  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  influcncp, 
which  have  tended  to  make  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  what  it  isi*  We 
ourselvca  think  the  estabUalunent  and  success  of  this  periodical  one 
of  the  very  gravest  events  of  the  time  of  reaction  through  which  we 
hold  this  country  is  now  passing,  or  about  to  pass;  for,  in  spite  of 
household  suffrage,  a  crisis  of  reaction  is,  putting  it  at  the  lowest, 
imminent  all  ovf-r  the  ciTiliscd  world — a  crisis  which  has  been  for  a 
great  many  years  quite  easy  to  predicts 

Tho  franchise,  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  not  a  right,  but  a  pririlogc. 
This  is  Toi-j-ism.  It  is  true,  hutoruat/i/,  that  " it  is  the  everlasting 
privilege  of  fools  to  bo  governed  by  wise  men  "  (a  quotation  which  is 
not,  perhaps,  exact) ;  but  that  is  quite  another  thing.  The  extreme 
left  of  what  is  called  LiberaliMm  may  believe  that,  and  yet  maintain 
that  the  hosiii  of  all  formulated  jKilitical  relations  is  tho  right  of  every 
man  to  govern  himself;  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  the  laws  to  which  he  submits.  But  tho  Tor\-  formula 
involves  tho  hypothesis  of  a  governing  c/dss  existing  as  &  political 
institution  j»*t>»d.yt[c<V  and  in  the  nature  of  things  desirable,  and  not 
merely  as  the  natural  temporary  expression  of  an  inwrought  law  of 
progress.  It  is  not  likely  that  tho  Tory  formula  will  ever  again  bo 
openly  in  the  ascendant  in  England  (while  our  present  civilization 
lasts),  or  [lerhaps  in  Europe;  but  there  has  been  soflicient  reaction 
of  sentiment  iu  that  direction  to  influence  very  mateiioUy  thoso  who 
call  themselves  Liberals,  and  to  give  a  colour  to  their  policy  and  tone 
of  thought.  In  the  meanwhile  the  inBuencc  of  Bcntham,  though 
slow  and  quiet,  hoe  been  enormous  :  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  whatever  real  "  education  "  tho  Tory  pai-ty  have  undcrgouo  has 
come  from  that  side.  How  many  who  call  tlicmselvcs  Liberals  aie 
only  IJcnthamizcd  Conservatives !  By  the  path  uf  Bunthaniizcd  Cuu- 
sorvatism  tho  old  Toryism  is,  under  our  eyes,  paa»iug  into  a  sort  of 
ConceBiiivc  Constitutionalism  in  which  wo  may  or  may  notoventuoUy 
find  that  now  doctrine  of  polities,  or  rather  of  political  action,  which 
3fr.  Mill  hinted  the  want  ut'  in  a.  wull-mncnibercd  {tossage  in  the 
"  Considerations  on  Reprcsentativo  Government.""     Unly,  if  wo  do, 

•  "  It  nofms  lo  mf.  iinwcvw,  frava  vftrioiu  Jndirfttion*,  nnd  from  none  moro  Umu  tbe 
recent  debates  upon  Hc-lonn  of  Parliament,  that  bo^  ConiomtiTes  snd  Ubemli 
(if  1  may  continue  to  r*!!  them  what  lii\iy  ntill  call  themsdvoa)  hiivt  loat  conlidmet  ia 
tlut  polilicul  tm-da  wliiv)i  thej-  aominally  profoM,  while  at'lUiGr  ttido  sppmn  to  liavu 
iniutp  any  progna*  in  providing  iladf  witii  »  btttfiT.  Yot  viich  a  tit^ttvr  doctrine 
niuat  be  pautbli);  nut  a.  mwe  compromUo  by  HplitUng  tlin  difluvDco  b«tween  tha 
two,  but  «otnethiii|{  mdor  tboo  dtbcr,  which  in  Tirtno  of  ila  superiui- 
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the  doctrine  will  have,  first,  to  Iw  "  moved  through  life  of  lower 
phase."  Air.  Uuskin,  in  his  last  little  book,  observes  of  the  Patl 
Mnil  GazitU'  (p.  162J,  that  "its  straws  of  talk  mark  which  way  the 
wind  blows  perhaps  more  early  than  thoxo  of  any  other  journal" 
But  thnt  means  little — no  om:  journal  can  mark  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  The  truth  i»  that  the  jP«W  Mail  Oaseltt  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  powerful  organ  of  the  reaction  of  culture  and  oon- 
stitutionalism ;  has  done  more  for  it  than  perhaps  all  other  visible  or 
traceable  agencies  combined  together ;  uud.  in  spite  of  Lis  Liberalism, 
lias  boon,  on  the  whole,  Cuoservutive  iu  its  iuilueuce.  Tliis  is  true, 
iu  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  it  has  priuti^d^  uud  occasionally  prints, 
paragraphs  whuse  iuspirutiou  must  be  called  lludical.  It  is  true 
ovou  on  "  theological "  and  eudesiastical  questions.  In  spile  uf  the 
boldness  uf  the  criticisms  of  the  i^all  Mall  Qazetif  upon  points  of 
dogma  and  CLui-ch  order,  the  High  Church  party  in  England  woidd 
rather  see  a  hundred  journals  like  that  afloat  iu  society  than  one 
Ihifj/  Neics,  or  one  Exumiiirr.  And  because  it  U  really  a  pregnant 
questiou,  one  may  well  ask  again,  who  could  poe^ubly  have  foreseen 
iho  uprising  of  this  new  puwer  in  political  and  social  criticism  P 
How  Mr.  Thuckcray  himself  would  have  delighted  iu  it  I  Toleration, 
bc^iuuiug  from  the  side  of  niuuliucss  and  experience  of  the  world,  and 
nut  from  any  Liberal  assumption  or  Liberal  sentiment ;  but  tolera- 
tion still,  with  a  note  of  good  society  in  it,  and  a  possibility  of 
doepoiiwn  behind  it,  and  totolli'  without  onthuaiusm  of  any  kind — 
the  toleration  of  Arthur  Peudcnnia,  first  Bcnthamized,  and  then  cor- 
Toboiiitixl  by  a  strong  infusion  of  active  humanitarian  ism — this 
might  enter  largely  into  a  description  of  the  character  or  morale  of 
the  Pali  Mall  Gazette;  and  it  was  of  the  essence  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
ruling  mood : — 

"  Fnbias  Fought  Itanoibal  steptifally The  tastes  and  habits  of 

sneh  a  man  prevent  biim  from  bt>comtii(<  a  boisterous  demagogue,  fuiil  liia 
love  of  truth  uud  dislike  of  cnnt  keep  him  trota  advanoiag  crudu  proposi. 
tiona,  Buch  as  mnny  loud  rfiforiners  arc  coiistiuitly  ready  with.  mucL  more 
of  uttorinR  downri.[,'ht  falsehoods  in  arpuinp  rjucstions  or  abusing  opponents, 

which  bo  wonid  dio  or  stiirve  rather  than  um Tbero  it  is,  extant 

amoag  us,  a  port  of  enr  hahils,  the  creed  of  many  of  Q<i,  the  growth  of 
centuries,  the  symbol  of  a  most  complicated  tradition, — ^there  stand  my  lord 
the  bishop  and  my  lord  the  henxlitary  l«gisliilor — what  the  French  call 
tfnn^actiitnx,  both  of  tliem,-^ri^])r©Hiinimg  in  their  present  shape  mail-elad 
barons  and  i1oiibla.)i worded  chiefs  (from  whom  their  lordshtpfi  the  beredi- 
t«ries  for  thv  motil  part  </>"''(  dvscend),  and  prieHln,  proftiflHinf!  to  hotd  an 
ubsolutu  truth  uud  a  dlviuvLy-iiiherited  power,  \\w  ^vhich  truth  absolute  otu' 


BlreaOM,  might  b«  adopted  V  Hither  Ijb«nl  or  CkniMrrntiT«  vithont  raiDiiiioiag; 
aoything  which  he  really  fcola  to  Ixi  valuable  in  bis  own  oreod.  Wbea  ea  many 
f<nj  otiMnnly  tha  want  of  ench  a  doctricp,  and  lo  fuw  oven  flattor  tlic-tni«lTC9  tlat 
tboy  have  attained  it,  auy  oae  may,  without  praeuuiptJai),  olTer  what  his  own  thou|;htar  nod 
tliD  bunt  Uut  ha  knows  oT  thoM  of  othws,  are  able  to  cootribnto  totrarda  it>  fonnatiua." 
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anceetors  'boroed  ikt  the  Rtnko,  and  denied  th«re;  the  vbich  divine 
miariWe  pirw-cr  xtill  exists  in  print — to  ho  believed  or  not,  pretty  mocfa 
choice ;  ftii<l  of  tlitwc.  I  ^y,  I  noqmef>o«  thftt  tboy  oTixt,  and  no  moni.  .  .  . 
"  I  won't  ciui(>  U)«  iN>vH,  JiAy,  or  8sy  AmeD  fdwaj'^,  or  tel  ax  tli«  Cburrh's 
champioQ  or  n'SLtriur,  iu  tho  sliapo  of  the  befldlo  witb  the  giuS;  but  1  will] 
iftke  off  my  bid  in  tho  plan*,  nui  ti»y  my  prayurs  there  too,  and  sholia 
linnda  with  the  clerRjliian  as  he  steps  on  the  grass  ontside.  I>Dn't  I  know 
iluit  his  b«ing  there  In  a  compromise,  and  ihat  he  fltandu  before  me,  an  Act 
of  farliameat?  ....  I  lake  things  as  I  find  tbem,  and  the  world,  and' 
tho  Aat4  of  Fuliameut  of  the  world,  um  they  are  ;  and  as  1  intend  to  UkQ 
a  vrifo,  if  I  find  one — nol  to  be  luadly  io  lore  and  prostrate  nt  her  £*el  lika 
a  fool — not  to  worship  hor  as  an  nngel,  or  to  expect  to  find  her  as  snch. 
hat  to  be  good-natured  to  hor,  and  oonrteous,  expecting  good-natoro  and 
pluMnt  society  from  her  in  rotvni." 

TTieiM)  paesagos  do  not  misrcproaent  tho  tone  of  good  ftocicty,  nor 
do  they  much,  if  at  all,  miwcprfsoiit  tho  tone,  or  rather  tint,  of  the 
Paft  Mall  Gazette;  and  upon  this  neutral  colour  aro  laid  oil  tlie 
(tranger  lines  of  opinion  and  Uiideney  which  ns  a  newspaper  it  of 
course  contains.  Tn  this  respect,  too — namely,  with  regurd  to 
opinion — ^the  PaU  Mntl  Gazette  is  (he  niodt  helcrogcneoufl  of  juumalfl. 
Ably  pxpressed  mtieism  on  nearly  all  sides  may  bo  found  there. 
Tlio  Chronich  announced  tlint  all  iirticlos  which  did  not  i;uh«ro  with 
the  opinions  of  the  editor,  or  the  dominant  principloH  of  tho  journal, 
■would  bo  expressly  indicated  as  contmaniquh,  and  the  rule  waa  kept. 
The  Pni!  Miilf  Gtizrifr  has  n  st4?ady  tono  or  tint,  but,  excq>t  that  it  is 
Liboral  (in  the  sense  we  have  already  described,  and  capable  at  aoj 
moment  of  being  liberal  iu  a  larger  sense)  iu  its  politics,  it  bos  few 
dominant  opinions.  Some  things  you  never  find  there— noilher 
Trarmth,  nor  height^  nor  colour.  It  is  true  that  emotional  iridee- 
cence  \»  not  a  Tiaual  attribute  of  newspapers,  or  much  wanted,  or  relished 
by  cluba  or  politicians ;  at  all  events,  it  docs  not  find  iU  way 
into  the  poges  in  question.  But,  enthusiasm  apart,  almost  any 
ably-exprcasii'd  opinion  that  has  got  a  platform  and  a  hearing  in 
the  world  outside,  has  a  chance  of  being  heard  in  tho  Palt  Mall 
Oazfttf  (00.  Ably  expressed  it  must  be,  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
other  existing  journal  has  mamiged  iu  aggregate  so  much  variod 
ftbilit)'.  It  may  be  added,  in  pa^^iug,  that  the  "chutf"  which  has 
been  addressed  to  the  point  of  tho  "  gentlemen-for-gentlemen  "  cha- 
raclenslic  of  the  Paff  Mall  Gazette,  has  bucu  crroueous  ;  the  gojspel  of 
guod  luonuers  is  assumal  m  the  tone  of  the  Pail  Mall  Gasolif,  but 
that  IB  all ;  it  ia  not  obtrudtxl,  it  is  not  even  preached.  Undoubtedly 
a  large  portion  <if  its  success  han  been  due  to  tliat  neutral  tint  whidi 
belongs  to  good  mariners  in  general.  It  i»  a  quality  which  "  makoa 
it«  way  everj-whert',"  as  people  say.  and  even  when  it  bus  been  broken 
in  upon,  the  oflenco  \»  condoned  ;  just  as  a  gentlemanly  young  man, 
who  boa  the  true  tolerance  of  Oood  Socictism,  is  without  much  diffi- 
culty forgiven  for  an  occasional  excess  iu  administering  "  punish- 
ment "  in  a  quarrel. 
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One  of  Ifac  most  8trikin|;  pomta  sbout  the  Pail  Mali  Qaxettc  baa 
boTTi  the  extent  to  which  ils  uiatier  hm  evidently  boon  eontrihuted 
by  expci't« — people  with  the  WhI  iH/ortaaiioii  upon  their  respective 
topics.  There  is,  indeed,  one  particular  writer,  whoso  pen  can 
readily  be  traced  in  the  /*«//  JifaJt  and  eW'where,  who  appears 
to  know  every  mortid  thing-  that  i»  ronteni]H>mry ;  and  there  ia  at 
least  ODO  other  writer,  whuw  pen  also  c«n  be  traced  there  mid 
elflowhere,  whoM  occMnphshmeiits  appear  to  hare  no  limit  what- 
•T«r.  It  is  the  natural  churactcritftic  of  an  organ  which  knows  every- 
thing-, that  it  (should  ImtiJ  hunibugB  with  u  oort  of — it  is  an  odd 
phrase,  wc  know — u  sort  of  erotic  hate;  an  amorous  di^f^ust ;  a  kiud 
of  fox-huut«r's  patuiun.  Mr.  Kiehord  Huttou  (the  {tapiTs  have  siucu 
boeu  published  with  his  name  attached)  ouve  said  in  the  Pai/  Mall 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  meditated  on  finance  in  the  uighi  watche-«;  we 
auiq)ect  the  Ptiii  Mall  nieditatca  on  humbugs  in  the  night  wutcbce. 
"D'yumoiud  thcwaaste,  my  lass?"  TheiW/ J/n// might  be  suppotxid 
tu  took  with  some  pious  scorn  upon  contemporaries  that  preach — 

"A  na  U  wouQ  Mnoio  n  wemk,  an'  It!  atubb'd  Thomuby  wuHt«." 

Such  is  its  BQcrod  fury  for  a  innn  to  hang,  or  a  waaste  to  stub.  that. — 
who  docfl  not  know  it  ? — the  Palt  Mall  will  play  Hamun  ul  Ituiithid 
upon  occa«ion.  Tho  present  writtr  well  re  members  the  whispering 
awe  with  which  hfl  once  heard  two  old  fngies  in  an  omnibat  «iy  to 
e-ach  other  on  a  certain  tiioming,  "  The  editor  of  the  Patl  Mall  went 
in  his  broom  ;  "  and  the  rest  of  the  story  wo  know.  The  word*  were 
spoken  as  if  the  speaker  thoutjht  the  editor  of  the  Pali  J/aHmfghr. 
be  at  that  moment  acting  iw  conductor  to  that  very  'bu»,  an<i  we 
were  strong-ly  tempted  to  tell  him  ho  was.  Charles  Mathews  the 
elder  was  once  riding-  to  or  from  some  assise  town,  in  a  stage  coach, 
in  company  with  Theodore  Hook  (?),  when  a  north-cotmtry  fanner 
was  annoying:  the  company  in  aomo  way.  Mathews  urged  him  to 
desist — in  vain,  for  the  bumpkin  went  on  "  bullyrngging  "  in  iine 
Twkshire  style,  *'  I  wouldn't  hold  niy  tongue  for  nobody,"  cried 
he,  "  not  if  the  great  Baron  HuUock  (a  judge  of  that  day)  and  Mister 
Bruffimi  (Henry  Brougham)  was  in  the  carriage."  Mathew*  leaned 
over  to  him.  tapped  his  kne«,  and  said  in  a  mysterious  whis)}er, 
"  Hush !  my  dear  sir ;  huKh  \  J  am  Baron  llulluck,  and  the  gentle- 
man next  me  is  JUr.  Bixiughnm."  This  was  enough.  The  fanner  put 
hiii  head  out  of  tho  wtuduw,  uud  shouted  to  the  driver,  "  Stop !  stop 
the  ooaoh  I  I^t  me  out !  I'm  110  ht  company  for  tho  great  Baroa 
Huiloek  and  Mr.  Bnifium !  Ijct  mo  out,  I  say!"  Ami  get  out 
tho  man  did,  to  the  greut  relief  of  his  fellow-pussengeri*.  It  miji^t 
nut  be  a  bud  plan,  for  abating  a  social  nuisance,  to  tako  a  bint  from 
Uathews, — "  Hush,  hosh,  my  dear  sir !  JJoii't  you  see  the  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mail  Oitzette  in  the  room  there  I*  ]Iis  bruugliam  is  round 
the  conier." 
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TUis  country,  said   Chaaniug  of  America,  is  not   priest-ridden, 
but  prcss-riddcn.      It  will,  wc  bopc,  bo  a  long  ^'hi'le  before   thu 
tiountry  is  press-riddeu,  but  the  power  of  the  press  is  undoubtedly 
growing  in  England.     We  distinguish  here  between  powier  and  in- 
flueneu,  and,  indeed,  the  distinction  is  always  obvious.     When  we 
think  of  Bo»»uet,  it  is  his  power  that  occurs  to  u£;  when  wc  think 
of  the  Cur*^  d'Ars,  it  is  hia  influence.     Ono  of  the  Bigns  that  tho 
poirarof  thepresBison  thoincretificistbat  manifestation  of  an  uneasy 
eenae  that  its  re«poiieibility  ia  inadci^uatoly  fixed,  which  wc  have  all  had 
to  observo  in  tlie  cry  for  tho  abolition  of  anonymity  in  joomalism.    Of 
all  journals,  not  excepting  tho  Sa/untaff  Rnnew  even,  tho  Pat/  MaU 
Gazette  giToa  ns  tho  moat  vivid  sense  of  ]>nwcr.    Its  staff  is  so  strong, 
its  resources  are  «>  large,  it  shows  so  determined  a  temper,  it  goes 
about  its  work  with  surh  a  divine-right-of-constabloa  air,  it  has  awd^^A 
a  way  of  apjienring  to  refuse  impunity  to  anything  it  thoroughljr^^l 
hates,  that  we  feel  that  in  a  coimtry  where  nil  the  joumala  wero  of 
the  same  tj'pe,  we  should  be  living  under  a  kind  of  military  law  of 
opinion.     Tn  exercising  the  timctiun  of  a  social  and  litiTiirj-  police, 
the  Pall  Malt  Gazetfi-  has  done  work  which  it  Es  not  neecssorv  to 
recall  minutely.     Did  any  other  joumni  ever  siUMSeod  in  doing  as 
much  ?    But,  IU4  it  is  in  \\s  determined  criticiHm  of  what  it  dialikes, 
its  stealthy  deliberation   in  hunting  out  abuses,  and  its  firmness  of 
grasp  in  skinning  them,  that  the  Pali  Mu/i  Oazttte  has  been  Tuoet 
conspicuously  successful,  so  it  is  in  thu  luw  of  the  speculum  and  the 
CBUtvry  that  its  great  danger  has  lain.     Nobody  can  doubt  its  dis- 
interestedness ;  uttcutivo  readers  of  its  litoruture  will  have  noticed 
peculiarity  in  that,  department — at  least  they  wilt  if  they  ha\*e  an  o 
for  things  couspicuouH  by  their  abseuoe^which  suggests  an  alzni 
haughty  rcKclve  to  be  above  Buspii-ion.     But  we  all  know,  or  c 
conceivr,  what  it  is  for  a   rigid  medical  practitioner  to  get  into 
particular  groove  of  diagnoaiH  and  treatment,  and  to  make  mi 
There  have  been  phyeiciauii  who  have  persisted  in  diagnosing  di 
which  they  might  as  justly  have  diagnosed  in  a  pond-lily,  and 
sisted,  too,  in  heroic  treatment ;  and  who  can  ever  forget  the  old 
head-raasler  (Kealo  ?),  who,  when  some  boys  who  ought  to  hare  been 
put  down  in  the  Coufirmatiun-list  were  put  in  the  bill  im^tead,  whipped 
them  all  the  same  pour  tncourager  tes  autrea  ? 

On  topics  of  health,  comfort,  social  resource,  and  the  tangible 
-calculable  pruvldcnce  of  Hfo,  especially  as  they  concern  tho  poor, 
as  they  concern  t<])ccial  classes  (soldiers,  for  example),  the  Pali  MaU 
GaZitfr  has  from  the  first  been  singularly  watchful  and  humane,  yet 
moderate  and  ciiutions.    Its  experts  have  enabled  it  to  nTito  with  suf- 
ficient information ;  and  while  it  hos  never  contained  an  indecent  para- 
graph, it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  never  flinched  from  any  phrase 
VB8  necessary  to  fulfil  a  purpose.     Wc  fancy  wo  could  coUeot 
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the  pages  of  the  journal  ui  queHtion  examples  of  plainness  of  speech 
into  which  words  "  iievi'r  before  printod "  in  i-econt  ne\YSpupors 
liavo  found  their  way.  This  ia  a  peculiarity  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  affiliated  to  that  tuncMjre  humanity  which  belongs  to  the  genius 
of  the  PnH  Mtt/l  Oazeite.  It  ia  a  spirit  which  not  otdy  hates  senti- 
nieiitalily — il  would  even  rather  avoid  circumlocution  in  cases  where 
Bomo  of  HR  would  prefer  it. 

The  literature  of  the  PnU  Mall  Gazette,  when  as  good  us  it  often  is, 
is  so  pleasant  a  part  of  the  paper  that  most  readers  wish  there  wore 
more  of  it.     Here,  indeed,  there  is  occasionally  more  "  individuality" 
than  in  any  other  of  the  departments  of  the  journal.    There  are  two 
pens  in  particular  that  can   bo  recognised  ia  the  leading  articles 
from  time  to  time ;  and  there  are  scarcely  more  than  two  that  compel 
rreoognition  in  the  rcviows  ;  but  in  literature  the  topics  are  so  varied 
■that  a  writer's  natural  qualities  have  more  play,  and  hence  the  extreme 
plcaaantnesa  of  some  of  the  reviews,     llero  too,  however,  there  is  a 
neutral  tint  undomeoth  the  brightest  and  moat  decisive  lines  of  com- 
ment.    "We  know  how  Slacoulay  wrntc  criticiam,  wc  know  how  Mr. 
Ruskin  writes  it ;  wc  know  how  "NN'ordsworth  wrote  it,  wo  know  how 
0  woU-lcnown  critic  in  the  Speefntor  writes  it ;  and  in  all  of  them, 
and  many  other  coses  that  might  be  named — in   Macauinj'  even, 
though  least  in  him — ttc  feci,  &»  wc  read,  that  there  ls,  besides  the 
'Criticism,  an  under-current  of  meditation,  sometimes  even  of  pa»«iuu, 
>  personal  to  the  man,  and  charged  with  moral,  or  often  with  fpirituiil 
[iBUggestion.    It  docs  not  matter  wbut  the  topic  is — your  author  lucdi- 
tates  as  well  as  criticises,  and  you  can  never  tell  where  a  sudden  turn 
of  a  sentence  may  point  yon  to.     This  is  not  a  chanicteristic  of  the 
criticism  which  you  usually  find  in  the  J*afl  Mall  Gf^^tte,  or,  indeed, 
in  the  majority  of  journals.     The  only  instance  of  it  we  can  call  to 
mind  recently  was  a  too  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Kewman's  poenu,  from 
an  unmistakable  pen. 

Thus,  then,  wc  should  call  the  politics  of  the  J*ufl  Mall  Oa^etie  a 

guarded  Liberalism,  which  occasionally  shades  away  into  Benthamized 

Conservatism.     The  characteristic  of  its  deliberate  social  criticism 

we   should   call   a   strong  humanity,  with    good  society   tolerance. 

The  genius  of  its  literary  deportnient  is,  on  the  whole,  Addisonian, 

I  though  modera.      The  general  tint    of  the  paper  is  Conservative. 

I  Its  general  manner  and  accent  are  those  of  an  organ  which  has  a 

quick  aenae  of  its  own  power,  and  great  determination  in  putting 

that  power  to  use.     On  the  whole,  wc  repeat,  we  think  that,  taken 

I  in  connection  with  the  political  ond  social  reaction  to  which  we  have 

referred,  the  Pirll  Mall  Gazftte  is  the  most  important  fact  of  the  hour 

— partly  effect,  hut  both  couso  and  promoter  to  a  degree  which  may 

well  oc<;a«iori  a  littlo  alarm  to  those  who  do  not  like  the  reaction  or 

tru»)l  Its  spirit. 


THE  DEAN  OF  CORK  AND  THE  IKISH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


TO  THE  EDITOK.  OF  THE  ••COSTEMPORABY  EEVIEW." 


SUt, — I  am  sure  the  readers  of  the  CotUanporarj/  Setieic  wUi  be 
Uiankful  to  me  for  diowing  forth  BO  masterly  a  dt-fence  of  the 
Iriflh  Protvstuut  Kiilablifthmviit  as  that  which  appeanxl  in  yum-  hut 
number.  I  eihould  wi«U  to  express,  in  the  warmest  terxoB,  m.y 
personal  ubligutionit  fur  the  kind  huiguage  of  Dean  Magee  tg 
oppoiieat,  if  I  did  uot  fttl  that  so  rnie  an  txatuplu  of  courtesj*  m^, 
controversy  should  ho  accepted  as  a  leesou  of  humiliation  by  all  of 
us  who  have  engaged  iu  it,  rather  thaa  aa  aii  excuse  either  for  wdf- 
ooDgnitulatioQ  or  compliuieut.  But  I  have  a  special  reaiion  for 
referring  to  the  Dean's  article.  He  hii«  made  an  historical  state- 
ment which  I  at  once  acknowledge  to  h«  a  useful  and  impc 
correction  of  one  which  1  put  furward. 

I  b'puke  of  the  Protestaut  £stii.blishiaeut  as  if  it  were  the  creation 
of  Elizabeth  and  h(;r  luinlMers.  Literally,  I  was  right ;  the  attempt 
to  Protestantize  Irelaud  begau  then.  But  the  Dean  rightly  reminds 
US  that  on  Anglican  religious  establishment  had  existed  iu  Ireland 
ever  sinco  the  conquest  by  lienr}'  II. ;  that  Queen  KlJ/abeth  did  not 
make  this  e»iablisbmcut  less  Celtic  ur  more  Sa:cou  tliau  it  was  before  ; 
that  e>he  merely  repudiated  tbu  dominion  which  the  Bishop  of  Homo 
hod  exercised  over  it.  The  Dean,  therefore,  diamissus  aa  a  fond 
conceit  my  notion  that  the  example  of  SeotUmd,  which  was  I>efore 
their  eyes^  led  the  English  Court  to  hope  lor  the  speedy  adoption  of 
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I'rotrf^stantism  by  the  Irish.  "WTiethcr  or  not  they  ontertaineil  the 
(Jreoin  or  nmdo  the  calculatjon  which  I  imnginw!,  the  facta  rnnain 
the  saxae.     I  wilJta^ly  adopt  Dean  Iklagep'it  reraion  of  them. 

Accordiap;  to  that,  the  failure  which  X  rcprwcntod  as  estCTwling 
over  two  certuricfl  and  a  half  has  extended  over  sis.  Hdring  aH 
that  period,  a  set  of  clergy,  trained  to  lovftl  and  orderly  hnbits, 
connectinji;  law  and  order  with  the  fnilh  of  Christ,  were  sent  forth 
with  a  commiasion  to  educate  and  civilize  a  race  with  umtiy  noble 
qualities,  but  deficient  in  the  virtues  of  which  Englishmen  are  mo«t 
proud.  We  believe  that  at  the  Heformation  theie  clergy  were 
delivered,  from  a  contradiction  which  made  their  testimony  on  behalf 
of  law  and  order  far  lesa  effectual.  "We  aBk  then,  generally  about 
the  period  since  Heiiry  II.,  but  especially  about  tliu  more  fortunate 
period  siuce  Elijwbotb,  What  has  been  donoP  A  motit  able  and 
aooompUshod  advocate  upptmrs  to  answer  that  question.  I  trust  that 
your  rettdors  will  study  hid  reply — will  give  the  fullest  weight  to 
BTory  part  of  il.  Let  them  gather  ^x\1  the  results,  all  be  tells  us 
of  the  pu«t,  and  of  the  present  Let  no  evidenoe  of  any  efEbrte  which 
the  clergy  Uuvu  made  to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  ruling  race  be 
omitted;  let  all  their  exertions  during  famines  and  pestilences,  and  at 
Other  times,  be  estimated  ut  their  full  worth  ;  and  let  there  be  the 
fullest  recognition  of  the  power  of  their  preachcrB,  mnnv  of  them  far 
above  the  standard  of  thoBu  in  our  island,  eagerly  welcomed  amongst 
us.  And  then  let  it  be  fairly  considered  whether  the  position  of 
tho  clergy,  as  an  alien  cstohliahmont  in  the  niidat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  population,  has  bfy^n  iaTonriiblc  or  unfavourable  to  their 
moral  influence,  to  the  full  cscrcise  of  tho  gift*  with  which  they 
hsTO  been  endowed ;  whether  all  their  virtues  and  talents  have  not 
beon  cobiued,  cribbed,  confined,  by  those  privileges  of  a  ruling 
caato  which  aro  supposed  \a  give  them  so  great  an  advantage. 

li  it  is  so,  I  ontiro-ly  ngroo  Tivith  l>t>an  Stageo  that  I'rotpstantism 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  disappointment.  My  object  was  to  prove 
that  Protestantism  is  the  witncsH  for  the  Racredncsa  of  national  life, 
and  must  be  palsied  if,  through  any  unfbrtmiato  conjunction  of 
curcumRtances,  it  is  converted  into  a  witneM  ngainst  the  Aacrcdneas 
of  national  life.  It  is  not  eo  in  Ireland,  argues  the  Dean  of  Cork 
wiih  much  ingenuit]^-,  for  it  is  the  witness  against,  fltramontanism 
there ;  aad  Ultramontanism,  we  all  know,  is  the  fue  of  national  life. 
I  venture  to  ask,  Has  not  Ultramontanism  grown  to  unnatural 
dimmsions  in  Ireland  —  not  receiving  the  great  check  which  it 
recdvee  elsewhere  from  the  dii»like  of  the  higher  Boman  Catholic 
laity— actually  turning  the  Celtic  feeling  of  nationality  among  the 
lower  classes  into  an  ally — precisely  because  it  i^  aocepfwl  as  the 
best  help  to  be  had  against  tho  English  ascendency  ?    The  people 
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cannot  see — X  ooofeos  I  cannot  aoe— -bow  un  English  Eiftablisliment 
in  Ireland,  wliatever  other  merits  it  may  have,  can  be  uultoiiiil.  Per- 
haps you  will  say,  "  If  the  religious  catablidhment  ie>  not  Euglub,  bow 
can  the  sovereign  be  English  Y  "  Scotland  has  suppUod  a  deciaive 
answer  to  that  argument.  The  abandonment  of  the  experizuent  to 
sot  up  an  Anglican  Kstablishmcnt  in  Scotland  was  that  which 
hindered  {Scotland  from  setting  up  q  Stuart  instead  of  u  Brunswiclc 
prince— -from  either  attempting  to  force  a  sovereign  upon  us,  or 
from  ri-pudiating  the  Knglish  eonnoction.  No  doubt  what  Dean 
Mugco  sa}'K  about  tho  nationality  of  Prcsbytoriant^m,  the  anti- 
nationality  of  RomaiiiMii,  is  true.  That  may  be  a  good  argument 
againi«t  c»1abli>)ii]ig  Itumuiiism  in  Ireland,  but  it  doo6  not  touch 
tho  question  whether  you  can  &ifely  force  an  alien  estabHahment 
upon  Roman  Cntholit-Ji  more  tlian  upon  ProAbytorians. 

Doan  Jtagciir  hJiitM  at  the  inftTioriiy  of  my  knowledge  on  all  Irish 
qucvstioiia  to  hia.  I  cannot  claim  much  credit  to  my;Bcli'  for  odmittiag 
tlie  charge  to  ita  fidlost  extent,  ftinco  hia  knowledge  has  mnhlBd 
him  to  produoB  variuUM  istntemciits  in  supjiort  of  my  poatious  whidt 
I  did  not  prudiu-o,  an  well  as  to  enforce  them  with  an  eloquence  to 
which  I  can  niakv  no  pretention.  Thivo  in  a  waniith  of  colouring  in 
hi.H  dftionptiiiii  of  the  uxe  which  the  Knglish  Government  mode  of 
cho  bi^ihops  and  clergy  in  Ireland  for  at  least  two  centuries,  which 
only  the  most  genuine  feeling  of  the  indignity  could  hai-e  made 
possible — whiuh  we,  who  have  not  shared  the  indignity,  even  if  wo 
possessed  his  powers,  could  but  feitbly  imitate.  Host  ignominiiHis 
indeed  those  offices  must  have  been  which  he  shows  that  tho  Irish 
prelates  and  clergy  were  expected  by  the  English  Government  to 
undertake  in  its  interest.  If  the  Dean  is  all  too  right  in  telling 
us  that  there  were  ninny  who  accepted  the  dirty  work  with  tbe  vages, 
be  affinns,  as  I  did,  ihat  there  were  not  a  few  to  whom  these  tasks 
were  odious,  and  who  believed  that  there  were  others  of  an  oppoate 
kind  to  which  they  wore  culled  by  the  King  of  kings.  Since  the 
Irish  clergy  in  thi:*  day  whom  I  have  had  tho  pleasure  of  knowing 
have  been  remarkable  for  moral  worth  as  well  as  for  intellectual 
gifts — since  tbnsc  in  former  tiiuea  to  whom  I  aUudod  are  men  whom 
yre  all  i-evercnco— I  would  rather  sj-mpalhize  with  their  unfortunate 
circumstances,  and  forget — as  they  deserve  to  be  forgotten— those 
whom  the  Deuu  of  St.  Patriek  and  the  Deau  of  Cork  ijpcak  of  as  at 
one  time  the  more  numerous  vhua. 

I  wrote  my  cesuy  not  for  the  members  of  the  Liberation  Society, 
but  for  a  body  of  clergymen.  I  feared  that  if  the  Iriah  clergy  were, 
under  uny  cundilions,  deprived  of  their  enduwmeuts,  these  Kngliidj 
clei'gymeu  might  be  tempted  to  say  :  "  In  that  ca«e  the  union  between 
the  nation  and  th»  Church  is  dissolved ;  soon  it  will  bo  dissolved  in 
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all  coBcs."  To  me  such  a  dissolution  appears  the  most  fearful  of  all 
oiilainitics,  becanso  it  loads  to  the  substitution  of  an  ccclesiasticol  or 
gcctarian  tyranny  for  the  Church ;  to  the  denial  that  the  nation  is  nny- 
thing  but  a  scheme  for  the  protection  of  property.  I  was,  therefore, 
anxious  to  bIiow  that  no  colamitj-  of  the  kind  was  involwd  in  tho 
fall  of  the  Irish  Estahli^hmont.  ITie  English  nation  woxdd  merely 
soy,  "We  have  tried  to  keep  up  certain  endowments  partly  for  tho 
advancement  of  Prote-stantism,  partly  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
authority  in  Ireland.  Wc  find  that  the  endowments  do  not  benefit 
Protestantism ;  we  find  they  imperil  our  authority ;  we  therefore 
determine  to  maintain  them  no  longer."  T  nAA  that  such  a  deeree 
would  seem  to  mc  a  very  solemn  one.  I  did  not  know  by  what 
agency  it  would  be  aocompliahed ;  I  did  not  know  how  that  which 
was  taken  from  the  Protestant  clergy  might  be  applied.  But  I  did 
not  think  that  a  National  Church  would  perish;  for  the  Protestant 
Establishment  had  never  been  a  National  Church.  T  did  not  think 
Protestant iimi  would  b«j  weakened,  for  it  wft«  occupying  a  position  in 
Ireland  which  could  never  be  strong.  T  believed  a  better  future 
might  open  to  the  Protestant  Kpisoopacy  of  Ireland  when  it  no 
longer  represwutcd  the  mere  dominion  of  a  conqueror. 

X  dcairecl,  also,  that  clergymen,  whilst  using  very  lofly  language 
about  their  functiona — whilst  profe&sing  to  he  the  aervants  and 
stewards  of  tho  most  high  Qod — might  not  speak  as  if  any  scntanoo 
which,  went  forth  against  them  was  the  scntcucc  of  statesmen,  philo- 
ao^era,  Dissenters,  and  was  not  a  judgment  of  Him  who  has  ajipointed 
US  to  fultil  certain  duties,  and  who  will  call  ua  to  account  for  tho 
pcrfonaanco  of  them.  We  had  no  right,  surely,  to  apply  this  maxim 
to  Ireland  without  applying  it  to  England.  But  it  is  England  which 
is  on  her  trial  whether  she  has  faithftilly  minisl-ci-od  to  the  wants  of 
Ireland ;  Ihu  r,lergy  cannot  thcmBelvos  shrink  from  the  test  of  which 
they  would  rciuind  their  peuple.   In  this  aonse  it  ia  most  true  that — 

"  Ivx  res  agitur  {uuics  cam  pntximiu  vdut."     ,■ 

We  are  to  question  ourselves  about  our  soundncas  when  any  neigh- 
bouring edifice  is  tottering ;  the  quotation  cannot  mean  thiit  we  are 
to  try  to  preserve  that  which  is  rotten,  lest  our  own  rottenness  should 

discovered. 

I  cannot  say  that  these  warmags  aeem  to  me  less  necessary  since 
I  have  read  Dean  Magee's  article.  They  seem  to  me  far  more  neces- 
sary since  I  read  ye«t«rday  the  speech  of  tho  Prime  Minister  in  the 
Triah  Debate  (Slarch  US).  I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  words 
in  that  debate  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Establishment.  I 
dared  nut  attach  such  importance  to  the  opinion  of  any  uian.  But 
I  do  find  iu  Mr.  Disracli'is  speeoh  a  much  clearer  note  of  doom. 
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He  Bays  that  the  English  people  and  the  Scotdi  people  are  both  ■verj 
religious ;  that  the  Irish  people  are  still  more  religious.  I  was 
anxious  to  know  what  is  that  common  inner  faith  of  three  nations 
which  in  outward  opinions  and  ceremonies  are  so  widdj  apart. 
The  next  sentence  revealed  the  secret.  They  all  beUeve  in  endow- 
ments. Now,  most  of  us  had  thoaght  that  endowments  might  be  good 
or  bad — useful  in  some  circumstances,  pernicious  in  others.  We  had 
never  fancied  that  these  were  the  eternal,  unchangeable  verities  which 
bind  together  all  kindreds  and  tongues  and  peoples.  "We  bad  not 
learnt  that  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints — the  faith  for  which 
the  martyrs  died — was  a  faith  in  endowments.  If  we  think  it  is  so, 
let  us  say  what  we  think.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  appeals  to  the  con- 
stituencies, let  us  tell  them  frankly,  **  That  is  what  we  meant 
when  we  said  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  that  ia  what  we  expect  you  to 
mean."  But  if  endowments  are  not  the  rook  against  which  it  ia  pro- 
mised that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail — if  they  are  not  the 
pillars  of  any  National  Church,  scarcely  even  its  buttresses — ^lessons 
Uke  that  which  our  Irish  sister  will  soon  have  to  learn  may  cany 
pledges  of  divinity  with  them.  We  are  not  harsh  in  asking  her  to 
prepare  for  them,  if  we  do  not  neglect  to  make  a  similar  preparation 
ourselves. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  D.  Maurice. 

P.S. — The  Dean  has  spoken  much  on  the  question  whether  a 
National  Church  must  be  the  Church  of  the  majority.  I  did  not 
touch  upon  that  question.  I  confess  to  a  great  weakness  for  minorities. 
I  believe  that  a  woman  may  hide  a  very  little  leaven  in  three  measures 
of  meal  tiU  the  whole  is  leavened.  Has  the  leaven  of  Episcopal  Pro- 
testantism which  the  English  Queen  hid  in  the  different  measures  of 
Irish  meal  some  centuries  ago,  done  that  work  ? 


VASADATATTA. 

A  BUDDHIST  IDYIX." 


TTTHEIIE  proad  MiUhoarft  tcora  her  hundred  towers, 
T I       Hpri:ads  M-ido  bcr  umrliuU,  ami  tbmngh  stately  streets 
Pourn  the  fall  tide  of  pilgrims  to  liar  nhrinefl, — 
PriiiccB  aud  uiortbauta.  puasant  ehork  and  poor, 
Youth  in  its  primii,  and  iigo  with  weary  feet. — 
Vaeuiluvattii  dwelt.     Her  beauty  drew 
The  eyt!9  of  all  men,  as  the  full  aiooa  dmwa 
The  wat«r  of  tlio  oceaa,  sw»y«d  tliv  tides 
Am]  paUee  of  their  life,  und  ut  liur  f«?«t 
They  bowed  in  homage.     Itnvvu  black  her  hair. 
Her  eyes  an  in  a  liquid  sea  of  light 
fibouti  with  rich  luHtn.',  and  tbe  up«miig  rose 
Looked  pale  beeide  the  vermeil  of  her  cheek, 
Aiid  youth's  fresh  life  ran  warm  through  every  vein. 
All  cbann!)  wore  liery  of  motion  and  uf  rest — - 
Quick  glance,  lithe  limba,  and  many  a  wreathed  smile  ; 
But  one  chief  chanu  was  alscul:  not  for  her 
The  fresbncHS  of  the  moruiug  dew  of  youth, 
The  «Laiulu88  parity  of  muidcu  ttoolu, 
]Jut  smilvH  wcro  sold,  caressuii  bartered  fur, 
And  thi!  iwot  itlavos  who  tiou^ht  tu  win  hor  grace 
She  rubbed  uf  Jiung  aud  furlune. 

And  it  <.-b»nced 
She  sent  her  luiudmiud  to  the  traders'  mart. 
Where  all  rii-h  produce  of  the  East  and  the  West 
Mot  in  one  centre,  tfaenw  to  bring  her  home 
Or  costly  pearls,  or  pcritunea  rieh  and  rarCt 
Or  raiment  gold> embroidered.     And  ahc  went, 
And  evcrmoro  eamo  back  with  fnllciit  store 
Of  all  her  mi^troBs  asked  for.  and  with  lace 
Of  one  rejoicinK  in  u  task  achieved, 
Hhe  brought  them  home  ;  and  when  they  qneslLoaed  her, 
Whiii  oiadn  her  work  so  easy  and  so  qnick, 

■  Comp.  St.  HUnirc,  BtitJMa  rt  rj  JtetiftoH,  port  i.  c.  3. 
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She  told  them  of  Dharmaoa.     He  was  fair, 
His  face  clear  shiiiiDg  as  the  moming  star, 
And  outward  bean^  was  bat  token  true 
Of  inward  goodness.    Truth  abode  with  him, 
And  parity  was  with  him  night  and  day, 
And  every  sense  sabdaed,  he  hved  his  life, 
Oave  freely  to  the  orphan  and  the  poor, 
And  day  by  day  his  stndy  and  delight 
Was  in  the  law  of  Bnddl^.     Fast  and  prayer, 
These  made  his  life,  and  never  breath  of  fame 
Whispered  of  taint  of  spirit  or  of  Bcnse. 

And  so  Tasadavatta  heard  of  him, 
And  drawn  by  that  high  spell  of  majesty 
Which  Btainless  goodacss  wields  o'er  faUen  sonla, 
Her  heart  tamed  to  him.     Those  that  came  vn.\h  gold 
To  win  her  smiles,  she  hated  and  despised, 
Loathed  all  their  gifts,  and  as  with  crB\'ing  heart, 
Seeking  for  help  to  rise  above  herself, 
Mingling  her  passion  with  her  wonted  wiles, 
She  loved  the  trader.     And  in  vain  she  sought 
To  hide  her  fall,  strong  passion  :  it  must  out ; 
Or  else  it  had  devoured  her,  and  the  rose 
Had  faded  to  the  lily.     So  she  wrote, 
And  sent  it  by  her  maiden,  and  the  words, 
In  very  ecstasy  of  passion  strong, 
The  melody  which  love  creates,  ran  Uios : — 

"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me, 
Yet  all  my  soul  flows  out  in  love  to  thee  ; 

Come,  make  me  thine,  and  in  thy  heart  eathrooc  me, 
And  I,  thy  queen,  will  as  thy  handmaid  be. 

"Come,  0  beloved  ooe,  come,  my  wreaths  of  roses 
Breathe  their  soft  fragrance  in  the  evening  hour  ; 

Como,  where  the  glowing  sunset  light  rcpoHes, 
Ou  wood  and  meadow,  iivulet  and  flower. 

"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  let  no  fear  deter  thee, 
MakG  glad  the  heart  that  fainteth  with  desire ; 

Above  Earth's  best  and  greatest  I  prefer  thee, 
And  many  waters  cannot  quench  love's  fire." 

And  he  when,  line  by  line,  he  read  the  words, 

And  knew  their  purport,  glowed  an  if  with  shame, 

Now  crimson  fluuhed  for  very  purity, 

Now  polo  Avith  pity  for  that  faUcu  one, 

And  thus  made  answer  :  "  Go,  thy  mistress  tell, 

The  time  for  mc  to  sec  her  is  not  yet." 

But  the  strong  love  Vasiidavatta  felt 

Could  not  bo  vanquiuhed.     Joy  of  life  was  gone  ; 

The  praise  and  gifts  of  men  were  nought  to  her  : 

Weary  and  pining  she  abode  at  home, 

A  paleness  spread  upon  the  vermeil  cbeek, 

A  shadow  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  eye, 
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And  oace  aguiu  ebs  poured  ber  heart  in  worda ; 
And  sent  ber  iscing  of  love  ;  and  tbus  it  ran : — 

"  Como,  O  Lolovcd  one,  Bbrinking  is  bat  wcftknees, 
Lose  not  the  lido  tbst  flows  to  Love's  full  oca  ; 

Oomu,  0  beloved  oae.  lay  a&ide  thy  mocknoss  ; 
Lo,  with  full  heart  I  give  mj-aelf  to  theo. 

>*I  ask  no  ^fl  of  tinppbirM  in  thoir  K'^^ry' 
No  orii'iit  p4>arl8.  or  rubies  fwir  to  ooc?. 

No  heaped-up  treasures  uf  :iu  aucii-ut  Htory ; 
Lo,  witb  full  heart  I  give  mysulf  to  tb«c. 

"Poor  thonph  thoc  be,  in  lowly  colta^o  dwelling, 
Thon  mikk'st  mo  thine,  and  earlier  viHions  flee, 

Thy  fltflT  ari«c8,  other  fllOTB  excelling  ; 
Coine,  linger  not,  I  pve  mywlf  to  thee." 

Bat  bo  ooce  more,  with  Baddoo,  eboddcring  thrill. 
Aa  though  the  touch  of  Bomo  Rtraiigo  beast  tmelean 
CaiuD  near  him,  to  tho  handmaid  turned  again, 
Ajid  gave  his  auawDr,  '*Nny.  my  Meter,  uay; 
It  is  not  time  for  mo  to  hcc  thee  yet ;  " 
Aiid  tbeu  he  turned  to  Hiiddha's  vriedom  high, 
Prayod  without  t-oaniiig.  did  each  task- work  wtll, 
And  Itougbt  iind  Hold  iu  ainglenflss  of  heart. 
And  HO  biri  life  pasKcd  on  from  step  to  step, 
Towards  the  throne  of  Buddha,  and  tbo  erown 
Of  IrViadom':*  \y\u\>  Not-being,  which  is  one 
With  iife'n  perfection. 

lint  b«r  fuuBion  rtrong. 
Which  8way«d  VHitadHVKttft'H  inmost  eoal, 
Ti<.>ft  herno  peace,  and  turning  on  herKelf 
Ktutig  ber  to  oiudn^Hfl.     Frenxy  euii^ed  on  her, 
And  for  the  winning  fimiUti  and  itoft  cnross 
Men  priUHed  her  for  of  old.  came  tindden  rage, 
The  tiger's  fiercenetis  with  tbo  tiger's  gnice,  * 
And  wild,  bewildering  fury.     -Vnd  Ht  iHst. 
In  jealousy,  or  econi,  or  fear  of  Kcom, 
Or  dread  of  jealous  doubt,  obe  took  the  life 
Of  one  who  wooed  her,  plunged  the  Kbarp  blade  in 
Witb  demon  strength,  and  caring  not  to  hide 
The  deed  of  shamo,  was  taken  and  condemned 
XCvd-baoded  as  a  murderess.     Not  for  her 
Tbe  murderer's  death,  the  sudden  touch  of  steel, 
Or  tigbtoniug  of  the  cord,  bni  bideoUF  pain 
And  vilest  torture.     Bleeding,  maimed,  and  shamed, 
All  beauty  gone,  abo  crouched  in  a^ony, 
Witb  not  one  feature  left  that  men  hnd  loved, 
And  like  w  wild  bcikit  huulvd  to  despair. 
Took  refuge  in  the  dwelUnga  of  the  dead. 

And  the  dark  tidings  fell  upon  the  car 
or  young  Dbamiima ;  and  a  pity  rose. 
Divinely  strong,  within  bim.     Could  he  leave 
That  Koul  to  perish  iu  the  night  of  dcnth  ? 
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Might  he  not  come  with  spell  to  heal  and  save, 
And,  like  skilled  leech,  with  rare  medioaments, 
Bind  ap  the  bleeding  woonda  of  tortured  heart 
And  cicatrise  the  olcerooB  eore  within  ? 
"  Yes,  sieter,  yea ;"  bo  spake  be  with  himBelf, 
"  The  time  is  come  for  me  to  aee  thee  now  t " 

So  went  ho  forth,  as  shepherd  goes  to  seek 

The  sheep  the  wolf  leaves  manned,  half-devoured, 

And  fonnd  Vasadavatta  cronching  down, 

Low  moaning  by  a  grave.     Bbe  beard  hii  step, 

And,  with  some  traces  of  the  old  life  left, 

Veiled  from  his  sight  those  features  foul  to  see, 

And  with  low  voice,  half  sinking  in  despair,       ^ 

Thus  spake,  "  Ah,  wherefore  comest  thou  to  me,' 

Who  wooldst  not  come  before  when  amiles  were  mine 

Smiles,  and  bright  eyes,  and  braided  hair,  and  lips 

That  made  soft  mosio  ?     Then  it  had  been  joy 

For  thee  to  look  on  me  ;  and  ah,  for  me, 

Rapture  to  see  thee  near  me  I     Now,  I  fear 

To  show  thee  all  the  hideoosness  within : 

There  is  no  more  delight  or  joy  in  me  ; 

Leave  me  to  die." 

"  Nay,"  spake  he,  "  sister  mine. 
Bouse  thee  to  live  ;  thy  death  is  gone  from  thee ; 
The  death  of  evil  life  and  foul  desire. 
The  strong  deceit  that  mocked  thee  with  the  show 
Of  golden  pleasure.     Now,  deprived  of  all, 
Sense  dropping  from  thee,  cautery  of  pain 
Cleansing  the  proud  flesh  of  the  ulcerous  soul. 
Thy  way  is  open  ;  take  one  upward  step 
To  thy  true  life.     It  needs  not  many  years, 
Nor  discipline  of  schools,  nor  lengtbeDcd  prayers, 
Nor  golden  alms :  all  these  are  meet  and  right, 
Pathways  that  lead  us  upward  from  the  earth  ; 
But  one  pure  craving  after  Wisdom's  self, 
One  act  of  faith  in  Wisdom's  power  to  heal. 
Excels  them  all ;  and  sorrow's  bitter  tears 
And  hatred  of  the  past  may  cleanse  thee  yet, 
And  bear  thee  onward,  as  on  eagle's  winge. 
To  where  all  pain  and  pleasure,  life  and  death, 
Lie  far  beneath.     Ah,  sister,  can'at  thou  take 
That  one  step  now  ?  " 

She  answered  not  a  word, 
But  a  faint  gleam  shot  out  of  glazed  eye, 
And,  as  soft  music  to  a  wailing  child. 
So  came  his  words  to  her.     And  clasped  hands 
Told  of  strong  strivings  of  the  struggling  heart. 
The  panting  of  the  bird  within  the  cage  ; 
And  then, — one  sharp  shrill  cry,  and  she  was  dead. 


x  i^'z  ^i&kt:^yj::^X:  ^ 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 


I.— THEOLOGICAL. 

Anal^iea  w  the  t'nujrru  o/  XtUane  aud  Onuv.  fViur  Sormon^  prwcbed  bol'oro  Uw 
uniTemtyorCKmbridg*  (boiaiT  the  Hulaniui  Looturea  Tor  ISC').  To  vU«b 
us  iddsd  Two  SortnoiLH  ipreai-'he«.3  baforu  tbu  British  A^sBoci&tiOQ  in  184}G  and 
1867.  By  tho  tluv.  C.  PBm'iiA[tL>,  M.A..  F.li.ij..  Pi'Owd»ut  of  tbo  Boi-aL 
AstmoomicA)  Society,  UoImaq  Iieotorei-  in  the  lJuiT«niitv  of  Cunbtitige, 
sod  Uto  PeUoT  of  St.  John's  CoUeg«.    London :  Bell  an'd  Daldy.     1S«S. 

"IIT'K  veil  ramwabor  the  Huiwn  Lectorw  of  our  uadergnulaate  dsys.  What 
TT  pondoroiuaffiunthoM  Sermons  on  ETidoQoeavere!  A  celebratM  nridraoo- 
piiiAcnet  WB«  Minotmoad  for  St>  Uary'i  on  r  oortain  Sunday,  aud  thereupon  k 
«a^  mu  Iftid  that  before  fire  minnteB  had  spAd,  he  -woold  utter  the  words 
"  ButbeoticitT  uid  i-redibility."  The  wrrmoii  bof^an:  "Having  satisfactonly 
dcmonsttated  the  authenticity  and  ti-edihility  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  will  now 

Srococd  tx>  the  dumuiuitralJau  uf  thu  uuUioutiuity  and  orodibility  of  tbo  H»w.'* 
'ov  and  then,  it  ia  trae,  a  light  ohot  i^uram  these  raalms  of  dclnesa.  Profeaaor 
Bluiit'e  "Coinciduucea  without  UcHieu"  were  as  good  OS  a  fltoiy  hook  :  uud  in 
th«  midst  of  the  tMiw-wow  miunicr,  Umm  was  live  genius,  and  there  was  cameet 
heart. 

We  boltev»  the  'lundard  <>f  HnWsn  T^Mittirw"  has  of  lat«  hoeu  coufadet«l)ly 
nused.  C'ertainlv  it  must  haro  been,  if  Mr.  Pi'it<Jiard'8  are  to  be  token  as  a 
i<p«cini«n.  Whetri«r  wo  agree  or  nut  with  iJm  purtictilar  Uieory  which  they  juro- 
poand,  there  can  lio  no  question  that  they  are  fuU  of  Ruggomtiniiii  for  thouffaL 
Those  KxcuUout  men  in  our  own  days  (and  ihny  are  miuiy),  who  rw|uir»  <S  • 
rannon  that  it  shonld  touch  no  itni^nnable  point  of  men's  week-day  thoughts. 
will  be  shocked  and  dieappoiuled  with  liiis  £rae  and  hearty  treatment  of  our 
daily  and  hourly  ditfiooltiea. 

Ur.  I'litchaid  has  taken  as  his  subject  one  branch  of  the  multifsrioua  analoi^ 
which  pervade  the  works  of  tiwi  One  Creator  of  man's  world,  man's  body,  man'n 
spirit.  The  slowness  of  the  dtAtive  I'rocMS,  the  elowsess  of  lotellsctual  TVo- 
gTcss,  the  nlowuBM  of  Moral  Progress,  bete  is  tJio  analogy :  tho  ultimate  triiiTnph 
of  the  Gospel,  this  is  the  isaue  of  tlio  analogioal  argument.  Those  are  The 
»>pecial  thcsoe  of  his  four  Lectures.  Thesnbjacta  are  of  neceiisity  tniatcd  rather 
in  a  popnlsj'  way  than  in  a  eloie,  orgumoiitucivo  method ;  and  the  place  and 
audienoe  must  be  the  exfrune  for  that  which  for  the  benefit  of  the  orgoment 
ooewMild  fain  haro  done  without— the  prcvaleuoo  of  what  one  cannot  help 
dtaigliatittg  as  rbetoti'-a]  ornament. 
I^He  lakw  w  bit  atartiag-point  the  some  sagacious  romark  of  Urigiui  wbioh.  iX 
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wM  bu  remembered.  Bishop  Butler  pre6xea  ta  hii  Anologj :  not  reatricling  its 
relereora  to  diffimltin  only,  but  cxtoudisj;  it  to  includo  any  aud  mU  gvDwic 
r«UtioD'>  f^  cxmttA  things  which  inay  be  diMXiTorod  by  human  rosBorch.  "  Had 
Ongen."  &tr.  Prttchurd  obvorree  iu  hia  VteUw.  "  vpokeu  iu  the  liui^ua^  o[ 
our  da)-,  ha  vnuld  nrobablv  hare  taid,  'There  is  a  toult'nuHy  between  die 
kohomo  of  Nature,  and  tho  schsmeof  Bbt^Uoq  aa  zttoordod  in'tho  Soripturet.' " 
Itolding  this  coiitinuily  to  exiat,  Mr.  I'ritehard  iaof  ooorw  not  afraid,  am  a 
theologian,  of  any  true  disoovuriw  of  aoieoco.  Ho  oaya  in  liiij  I'r«faico 
[p.  ixriii)  :— 

"  Thli  leeda  mo  to  otiMrr«  bov  unnecMnry  aod  hov  luiddal  in  that  tiin{dit>',  not  to 
KM  >  strongor  t«nn,  with  which  many  rfiliguMa  peiMMUi,  and  (  K^Sret  tt>  uild.  •ona 
diviuei  amoujt  iu,r«o«ii'e  tbe«acoeMir«di*cl<NnirMortli«con«tttatMn  of  nntunil  thlni^ 
wbich  of  late  yean  have  como  upon  ni  in  thkk  abundance.  UonLreasaiy,  bvoauan  tmeh 
now  fa.>t,  ijAch  now  trath,  whm  fiurly  preBMit<>d  to  the  mind,  it  only  it  be  a  truth, 
nuinnt  fait  to  bl^^x>Ine  «  titnr  illuatiatioii  of  Him  Whooi  th«y  know  Ui  be  Tho  TtnllEr 
and  \\'hom  th«y  profeas  to  lotv  For  myown  part,  and  I  hupa  I  mr  it  with  no  affiecta- 
tioti,  iind  I  am  eitm  I  my  it  witb  no  r«wrve,-froin  Ihe  reaolu  of  mooem  r«B«ard  I  hare 
ipitbnn-il  ixMitional  roaiana  for  reiting  in  the  onplicity  of  the  andant  CSinrtian  Fiutb. 
smil  in  mutlLTii  di*(Wv«riea  I  h«Te  found  many  a  nrw  and  tUtrjEpWted  trace  of  Uu> 
Creator's  n)«jinty,  of  III*  powor,  Itia  wiaduin,  and  Hii  lore.  8ora«  initancea  of  what  I 
ntaan  will,  it  tH  hoped,  be  Riuod  in  tbe  Sermon  which  follows  those  lemarka  Hay  I  be 
pr-rinittMl  to  Mv.  tbat  if  thi-  progrMs  of  knowlcdgs  ■hall,  on  a  ralm  and  inpartial 
inviow,  iudui--e  'I'heolof^ans  somewhat  to  modify,  hunt  and  there,  a  popiitiu.  ur  Iwstr,  or 
in>Tely  bORMn  intvrptvlatiint  of  onn  or  two  porliooa  of  tlui  DiiiRt-  Iturrlation,  I  aa 
<iuite  sure  that,  with  tltU  iacrense  of  inteUJfsni  perception  of  lho  Wit]  of  God.  tboe 
Dioat  be  naaocintfd  the  exaltation  of  our  rovenatutl  love  of  His  'WvrtL  At  leaat  J,  far 
one.  bare  found  tl  so  " 

Hie  particular  caw  of  this  continuity  (or  ooiuisteDoy  of  duuacter)  in  tbs  laws 
of  nature  and  f^tttx.  which  Mr.  l^ritchard  talEcs  for  bu  especial  tlieme.  a<  w« 
haTO  MOO,  ia  "  ulowncMi)  of  progiess  :" — 

"SlownMaofprogrtsainailthst  is  enduring  id  the  gmit  lAwof  the  UoiTeMo^?  Tha 
croatun  is  inmuieat,  ths  Craotot  is  doliWrale.  The  croature,  whose  ntm  of  earthly 
life  is  boondeii  by  tho  thrMSCore  yosm  and  ten,  hurriea  to  nnd  fh>  in  the  rrnllnmiiias  td 
his  will ;  the  Creator,  sittina  in  onietude  apoa  llis  etenisl  throne,  upholdoth  all  thinp 
in  tbe  aiajntio  )cisnnia»M  of  unoouadad  pow^.     With  Hint  *  a  thouaand    years  arv  ss 

000  day.'  ]  tbinb  I  shall  bo  able  to  convincn  yon  ibnt  it  is  to  ovtvlooLias  this  law  ot 
slow  and  d«llberitln  m-tion  Jn  thu  Divinn  Kov<,tmnMat  of  nnLure.  that  we  may  trace  ni> 
slight  part  cif  Uio  nuialal  diatresa  whicb  hiirnMM  many  tbonghtfnl  mt^D  at  thf 
present  day." 

Some  of  tha  connections  vhich  ho  point*  out  between  the  crcati\-«  nnocesa  ami 
the  Bubaequent  deatiniea  of  man,  are  yer^*  intereeting.    W'itiicss  the  fullowing  :— 

"  lathe  long  <:ycloa  of  the  nowth,  the  <lrcAy,iaid  the  submergence  of  thoaeprimmrd 
[iirfulji,  thrm  iiuty  lie  heard  br  thu  miuil'*  vnr,  by  Uie  ear  of  faith,  a  divine  prophetic 
voico.  that  in  far  ofl*  tune  tfane  would  oome  lo  man— shall  I  call  it  a  panaiasJOo — dtsll 

1  call  it  Ft  ToiDUiand,  to  ^  forth  and  '  wUiw  tfu  rartK'  When  that  oomtaaad  at  length 
ramn  from  thn  month  of  Coil,  Lticy  who  hoard  it  knew  not  ihu  mrans  ordained  for  ib 
ncoomplisKoM^nt.  A^'uin  kis  thuiisand  ymra  roll  away,  and  in  the  dfbris  of  thoss 
xncipnt  foTwxtii,  plnlionilml  lir  a  chemistiy  beyond  tho  rmrh  or  man,  there  i«  found  a 
Niore  of  potential  imorgt)-  w1ii*r«1>}-  man  subduw  tbs  earth  and  its  wuten  snd  its  winds. 
and  eonjxls,  in  a  measure,  uvea  the  fins  of  hearen  to  do  the  biddings  of  hi*  pi  niu* 
Ho,  to  n^  thoughts,  and  1  tnist  also  to  yours,  thosT'  old  forests  of  the  (informal  uailh 
bscomo  a  hsavenly  aign,  and  by  for  tho  most  anrirnt  of  prophuries  ;  a  prophecy  nEte- 
fated  ages  afterwards  In  U«neias ;  a  prophecy  this  day  bvforv  your  eyes  in  proooia  of 
fuUltmont" 

''Th«  tnith  I  am  conrinoed  is,  that  thn  knowlnlge  of  Ood  in  His  moniJbld  works  b 
part  of  s  ichumo  pre-ordained  by  wisdom  uiid  lovu,  impDrfectly  ootoptehendod  by  na  who 
aro  in  tho  niilit  and  form  a  part  of  it.  and  prooeeding  to  ita  destiBed  inacnitabje  end  in 
thu  slow  Matoliness  of  a  kingly  march-  As  tho  appointed  fnlnees  of  time  approaches 
lor  each  fresh  dwoloaum  of  tea  Qreator's  Uajnity  and  thn  Cnator's  Will  in  Uiacreation, 
yot)  will  always  find  that  s  mysterious  snd  Ulnieliaed  teniion  pervade*  the  minda  of 
thinkins  man,  and  thfi  ware  of  thought  pnoecds  in  iu  uneasy  thiobbiagr  cown^  untfl 
at  lAngtn  reaching  Uii.'  hnv^n  of  some  prepared  and  dincipiincd  and  gifted  iatelbcl,  it 
there  breaks  up  into  sparkles  of  light  and  truth.  In  lhi>  way,  the  knowledge  of  Ovd 
in  His  works  has  proceeded,  and  I  doubt  n^t  will  continue  lo  proceed,  until  at  Itsglfa 
it  shall  enriide  and  cover  tho  earth  as  tbs  waters  cover  tho  sea. 
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"  Of  thd  two  Konnoiis  proaohed  before  the  Briliidi  A-SROointion,  at  Kottiogbiim 
in  1806,  and  at  Dandpo  in  1807,  H  will  bo  enough  for  ub  to  endurse  the  public 
Terdiet  as  to  their  ailinirAbki  snitalilenewi  for  the  occasions  on  vbtc'h  th«y  ««ro 
deliTered.  These  mbjeds  are  very  "^^  related  to  those  of  the  Hulfteac  Lec- 
taro«:  the  fortnor  f>f  thpm  being  on  "  Too  ContJnnity  of  tho  Jaws  of  Xatur* 
and  ItevelRtion ; "  tho  latter,  on  "The  Aoalog^  of  Intelleotual  Progrow  to 
BeligiouB  Growth."  Xot  the  loai<t  valuable  ^rtion  of  the  present  imno  of  the 
tiro,  is  tlie  Appendix,  iu  which  Mr,  l*rit«ha.id  m  two  DOtoB  dtACuai^iM  ro«p«ctivoly 
Mr.  Darwin'e  Theory  of  Xatural  Selection  and  Profesaor  Tyndall's  views  respecj"- 
IDB  Prayer.  A*  an  example  of  tho  uiiteoableaen  of  Uto  fomu-r,  Mr.  I'ritcbaid 
uSx»  the  human  eye  ;  andf  shows  that  towards  Mi',  Darwin's  belief, — 

"  Thiat  natural  Mloction  hae  eonverted  th«  nmple  appamtu*  of  on  optic  nerTa,  a«v\j 
coated  with  pignwnt  and  invoatodbvlzuMparantineBibrBnoa, into  an  uplicil  initramenl, 
as  perfect  as  u  poa»>«acdbj'  any  memMir  of  Ine  great  ArtJ^uIatft  C'lau,— tbiiru  itiiut  «o-c>>t(t 
(our  conditioiu  of  thing;*  cttch  uttnly  indc^pendrnt  oiiha  ethen,  viz  ,  tlie  uervd,  thi^  ita 
Ilou•Tl1ilcl^ting  mnting,  then  ■  franiipiLrFnt  lundium  inrM^ng  it,  then  a  mmt  r«miKrkablu 
ether  ■urroundins'  tho  whole  ;  tlie  coacmrenoe  of  all  four  l<.-ini;  cat(iuli«l  to  thci  iiroiliic- 
tioa  e(  TimoD :  nert^rthelcBa  wo  are  la  belieTn  that  all  th«3(>  adjtutments  and  adaptationa 
4ra  aecidentally  miwlo,  rotatnod,  and  handed  down  bv  inhptitancr'.  If  th>?n'  bo  nol 
afidance  kara  oiT  the  taletiin^,  arranging,  oontnnding*  pownr  of  ntind,  irill,  fnri<tfaanght, 
contrimioe,  then  I  feel  that  1  hay^  do  •Tidenee  for  thu  axiiteiioe  of  the  individuality  of 
my  own  b«:ng." 

In  the  aeoond  noto  Mr.  Pritcbard  etrildngly  says  :— 

"  Ta  not  ranch  of  thn  lifo  of  man  tutoA  in  contn<ring[  inti^rontJon*  agtinat  those  ton- 
■cqnoncM  which  would  fallow  if  the  Ihwh  uf  nnluni  took  tbcir  own  ooune  toil«p«nduit 
of  th«  dirsction  of  hi*  wil]  F  Ily  tho  foroo  of  th»  ccniiu  which  tho  Crwtor  hns  given 
him,  docs  he  not  hajn«M  tho  wtads  and  cruidn  ihr  liRhtiiin^,  and  Tn«1c<r  fire,  and  air,  and 
entth,  and  water,  do  the  biddin;;-  of  his  inti^lligrmt  dMirea  ?  Dnf'ji  not  the  law  of  ton- 
tinnity  than  lead  ui  to  expect  (hat  the  will  of  the  Ci«ator  must  be  at  least  t^^  hoe  to 
iDterronoas  ia  the  will  of  th«  iiitnttirri^" 

And  might  not  Mr.  Pritehiird  have  added,  that,  m  tho  Ci-eator  haa  limited  the 
nzercise  of  our  power  to  conformity  with  tho  tinrarj-ing  !aw8  of  Creation, — 
that  exerctiw  l»ecominB  at  the  same  time  easifc  and  more  important,  in  pro- 
portion an  those  laws  frocomo  known  to  us, — so  tho  eame  ruloa  of  conrinnity 
would  lead  lis  to  expect  that  Ilia  own  diroot  iaterventioa  would  follow  the  uune 
path  of  ronformity  to  Crc-ation'e  taws  :  and,  contidering  that  all  thoao  laws  ore 
open  to  lUs  HiV'ht,  would  be  exeroised  with  a  facility  which  wonld  bafl^e  oor 
diaoerameut.  And  at  the  aamo  time  with  rotnilte  wboae  importanoo  would  eurpOM 
our  power  of  ap[>i-«oiatioii ':  And  would  uot  tho  iavae  of  this  train  of  surmise  by 
analogy  be  ntmoet  identical  with  that  which  the  Christian  looks  for  in  answer 
to  his  prayers  f  "That  which  I  do,  thou  koowwt  not  now:  but  tliou  i^halt 
know  nereefter." 


£Ma^s  o«  tht  Peniatfueh.   By  Hakvey  (Iood^TS,  D-D..  Uoau  of  Ely.    Loodoa ; 

Bell  luid  Ilaldy. 

The  stirring,  not  to  say  \-iolcnt,  dcbatot  whirh  ar«  ctill  ringinr  in  our  ears, 
hare  probably  doai>  vrn/  fittlo  towtvrds  wtling  at  ro/^t  the  doTibtn,  feais,  specula- 
tioofl,  of  any  man  who  haa  gone  intn  the  questions  in  di^ipute.  The  Hi^op  of 
Capetown,  in  thu  moat  important  of  hi*  multitudinous  b'ttore,  hat  givi-n  bi"  ohb 
granud  of  bi»>  dapuaiiig  lua  brother  llishup,  that  the  Ltttor  doniod  the  infulli* 
bility  of  the  Biljl'j.  But,  as  wa.s  immmliuloly  wwnti-d  nut  iu  the  'iunriium,  ii 
th>.>  bishops  in  EiiyUud  w«n>  to  folldw  his  example,  an  iintnensL-  niimbiM-,  porhiips 
lh(i  mujorily,  of  tho  clergy  would  bo  deprived.  But  piiibably  a  lurgfr  niiijnntv 
of  (hem  ar«  also  t-unriiifwl  that  thu  lliJiop  of  Natal  has  madi?  a  dil-«et  attixk 
on  Ihe  Divine  character  of  tho  liiblo,  and  that  ho  i»  on  thi-i  gtound  iu  a  falei- 
position  ns  a  biobop  of  (hi-  r'hnrch. 

Wo  nDed  horfly  say  that  the  Dean  of  Ely  has  writtou  tho  work  l«foro  u-!  to 
furuiah  un  answer  to  Bi*ihop  ColeneoV  book,  tliouj^h  tbei-e  is  only  onodirccT 
reference  to  it.  And  an  it  is  evident  that  be  hus  coniJudod  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  acTOpt  all  the  etatomeats  in  the  Pon1al«iJ<'-h  a»  Uteially  true,  wo  ar*  of 
mnnicn  thit  it  wonid  have  been  hotter  if  he  had  said  au  more  ulainly.  One 
thing  ia  quite   oortain:   the  clergy — orou   panmts  educating  their  children 
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jiQOt  ^re  tkfi  go-l^  to  th«M  t^in^tioiu.    If  %  cbild  aakt,  •*  ooa  lat«(f  i 
adE,  "  U  Somaoo  tnw .""  joa  uiu»t  bo  pnnnd  witli  ma  aacmr. 


— cannot 

.  .  .    .  iUmtii\ 

odaoBtW  WtT  that  we  liaTe  met  hftTe  mJA  >&thar  hapfttitfiUr,  **  You  ■fcoH 
Oolauo.  but'  >-ua  dua't  uumr  Uim."  £nni  tbo  vurant  lajr  oppoiMnfc  «f 
Ih-.  Oolouu  UuU  v*  orat  iftw,  the  lata  Imac  Tayl«r,  WM  angrT  *>^  l>i*n  lior 
"applpjifa  tvu-botrult"  to  Un  aUtomopte  <J  Mo^m.  But  porlia|M  tiu«  ww 
all  tku  ta*  biahop  (nEeaaed  to  do.  We  haro  rwail  hi*  rwoaaUy^iuHjaharf 
Nailal  Mnnotia  aide  t^  aula  witli  ihm  Dean  of  Kl^'o  bouk,  and  in  thiaw  Um»  baboy 
•aya  ia  cfoct,  "  Do  joo.  ur  do  you  uot,  admit  Utat  tbaaa  atatwnaoha  «•«  oat 
btAtoiriMl  ?  I  do  nui  daoy  Uuiir  tootal  worUi,  but  I  aMert  that  thaj  ara  not 
acoonite  ■»  to  faxt." 

Tlia  Deut.  if  we  nghtlj  tmdetsta&d  bis  fHwtion.  ronndm  the  bialiop'a  luok 
bad,  Bok  bMMiM  it  qiaoatwiM  Ustoncal  or  acwntiBc  stataiorats,  bat  b^oamw  it 
AtM  thia  daly,  and  doea  Dot  rina  to  tM  th«  real  raltu  of  the  aaered  raoord.  t! 
ia  tnontlr  daatraettn.  We  aaed  not.  nys  the  Deea,  entattde  OBraahraa  ia 
ilsLul*  iiuout  the  nnmbCT  of  JoodN's  Kmndchildnn  (p.  2),  or  the  peogia|ih]r  at 
Kdau  (p.  51],  nor  treat  the  rtory  of  tlic  Daliwe  s«  if  it  were  aeattuig  frota  tfe 
T^fasM  nawirpapar  (p.  81) :  look  more  fUiirftiJUy  aad  ntore  remantly,  ajid  f<oa 
will  Cad  a  eicral  puipow,  a  svirittuil  fty«tam  of  edueaiioa,  whioh-^lat  th*  wni« 
or  wnlant  of  the  Peutateudi  be  who  be  or  they  may — pfores  that  lbs  Atither  of 
the  book  ia  iha  Spirit  uf  tiod.  "  Critical  aiaminauon  ia  rery  dnairaUa  ia  itt 
wi^,  rsTT  uaaful,  reiy  neceuary  ;  bat  by  itaelf  it  will  be  about  an  nnaatialho- 
tory  aa  if  we  wtn  to  ngard  our  fidban  aad  tootheni  u  bit«raatiii^  aubjaeiB  iir 

{bo  exiuniiiatioD  of  an  anatomist,  lostead  of  reganltng  them  in  tbeir  linufi  «&>! 
oriag  connectinn  with  ootaclTet  t»  thair  ehildntu  "  (p.  i). 

The  book  cuiisa'sU  of  tw^lre  eaaayA,  the  fint  aeT«n  of  wlucb  ar«  all  baafcl 
"  Tbo  ^Vudntn  of  tha  rctitntoocb."  Tbaee  arc  mainly  lUiected  to  tbo  chbad 
qtMitiona.  Pot  oxaut|^,  in  bin  diacuawoo  on  th«  Snt  cliapter,  bo  pointa  eot 
Mly.  and  wa  think  unanawerably,  tha  "■"f—  wtn-th  ot  Hach  a  reomd  la 
the  Jews  a5  an  intrriduction  to  llieir  oirii  natioaal  biJitory,  a»  well  as  to  iha 
acianttiie  iarestifator  of  onr  own  time  who  is  tempted  m  get  Xutura  in  the 
place  of  Ood.  He  holdd  that  the  '*  ]l(oiiaic  CoemoKOuy  "  u  a  rougL  iniMrfiML 
skotcb  of  actual  enentific  fact ;  jtut  vuiilciont,  in  days  whaB  aciviiou  t«u  mida 
Uttla  advaooc,  to  hoop  the  Rudera  on  the  right  traok,  aa  wall  aa  to  romiud  than 
ahraya  ot  the  truth  thnt  man  is  aboro  all  oth^r  cr«ata[e»,  bein^  made  in  the 
image  of  Ood.  We  on  sorry  to  haTo  to  nolioe  u  passage  in  thia  oetay  for  ita  had 
taste :  wa  hardly  undentand  how  the  Dean  ooiud  haro  lot  it  stand.  "  Uaoy 
poopln  in  good  circtUDstanoea  have  awaafcnow  oonoermng  poor  rel^ous;  aad 
the  apiis  oitd  monkeya  are,  perhape,  the  poor  tvlatioae  of  the  human  race;  *n 
are  wiUiiijf  to  be  kind  to  thorn ;  and  when  wo  go  to  visit  them  wo  toko  eoiDa 
provihioiks  with  utt,  and  give  them  good  cheer ;  put  in  generul  society  we  m 
raom  about  the  reliktionBhip." 

Tlia  loflt  f<]ur  esBays  aro  ndmiiable.  (liiiUing  poialii  that  are  in  dispute,  be 
comtDvnta  on  the  Urea  of  tho  patnATchn  -nrith  considtTitblo  minutMMBa,  tlua 
goanon  to  ejuuniuo  tfav  iiitimatiouii  of  immortality  and  tbe  world  to  oona 
which  nre  giren  in  tlin  i'f>ntat<^cb.  with  a  new  to  diacorer  what  waa,  and  what 
Vas  not,  roTDoled  tu  the  fiUhtTS.  The  laal  i-i«Hy,  "  Christ  ia  tho  P«otatou^" 
le  perhafM  tbu  nia»t  interesting  of  all,  and  we  caiiuot  but  coubider  tho  toliuas 
M  a  f  alnable  addition  to  our  literature  in  tlus  uoighty  ooutruvony. 

TMe  Tn'lintlH*  yntiir*  «/  J/'ra  .■  ftfiirif,  So«^  and  Borfy.  By  B«T.  J.  U.  UbaRk' 
M.A.  Sitwmd  edition,  rcriMtd  and  enlarged.  Edinburgh  ;  (.larka.  !86S. 
M"-  Ukaki>'8  work  contaJat^  invni  theology  and  leu  thcos^by  than  moal 
vdIuums  which  utnUrtokr:  to  cxniuino  Hrriptiuiil  dogmas  by  the  hsht  of  mela- 
phyaicMl  ^tudy.  The  uluo  to  bia  Hbo  of  thought  is  the  idea  that  popuhu'  theology 
IS  rather  fuitiiiled  nii  the  itkh"t<initj  of  innn  into  body  and  soul,  thou  on  the 
Ohri»tian  trkhotomi/  ol'budy,  soul,  lUid  spirit;  and  that  this  tricbotomy  explonu) 
not  only  the  doctiinev  of  the  new  life  (itiii  of  tJie  lesuneclion,  but  alao  ts  ths 
onlv  true  hnnnontzor  of  tho  theologies  of  Aujfiutine  and  Pl-Io^us.  of  election 
ana  frao-wilL  Oo<l<<;»ii"ciou>me«B,  or«')'"V".  isueTeiwhollvdciaii,  butdacrnAoti 
acjf-oinsrioiianeffi,  or  ^f^c^.  inclining  to  thu  ilooh.  when  it  mid  Ikou  croated  by 
Uod  in  i^ioilibriun),  ciiuwil  Iho  full.     It*  inclination  to  God  is  the  new  Inrtb. 
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There  u  psychical  Ufb  by  the  union  of  body  uid  soul  before  the  spirit  is 
qiiii-konixl ;  ami,  iiflw  (Icatli,  pnmimntica!  lifo,  Iiy  tho  iniion  oT  kohI  ami  i-pirit 
■witfumt  th«  body.  The  ruKiirrootion  is  not  that,  of  thfj  dirombodied  ^"^xil  at  tho 
Tiwiin^nt  of  ilvath,  nor  of  MnHh]y  relics.  Wt  the  imniifomuition  frooi  a  pnychica) 
to  a  pneoraatioal  InmIt.  From' tho  nogleot  of  pnychokigy  the  author  consitleis 
that,  HiiK«  AujfUitiiio,  Kp'^cuIatiTfi  thmlt}^  haH  Deec  slmoit  a  d««<»rt;  and,  with 
Bijthop  BuUer,  natntainn  thut  th«rB  is  yoif,  nrnch  to  be  diapoTftiwl  in  thia  fioM, 
Inf^motu,  clear,  and  caodid,  Mr.  Ucord'^  volume  de«erTe<)  a  more  «xtnnded 
fHcamhMlion  than  ire  can  horc  nfTonl  it.  Wo  cfipeoiKlly  recoinmnui]  hi^  chapters 
OQ  the  BMorrocti'Oii  to  all  «tudeut«,  vhother  of  theoloj^  or  natnral  philosophy. 

Tkt  Li/i  and  lUi^  of  David.  King  nj  Tsrad.    By  Qkobob  SniTn,  LL-D. 
Londoa:  Loa^maiw.    Sto. 

Thr  writftr  tellA  nn  in  hiA  pr^fare  that  he  fuand  on«  tinporta.it  asnMt  of  tb« 
life  of  David  iilmost  uu(oii<ib<.>d.  which  Ko  uoconlinaly  uud(i]-t(x>k.  "  The  life  uid 
Teigm  of  Dayid  Iran  thfl  moHt  intlnftntial  portion  of  tiebrow  hiitory ;  for  it  wta 
itfae  ffrand  epoch  whi«h  gave  to  tb"  e1»<;t  poopUiof  Ooil  tho  first  important  inoTe- 
l3Bent  townTd  tho  devolnprnAnt  f^  tb(>ir  national  reaouroee,  and  which  introduood 
[iato  their  polity  tn^iit  eleTncnts  of  social  and  relifpouM  progrew,  Besidea  all 
)  tiiis.  tliCTO  were  then  broaght  into  viow  such  gloriooa  revelations  of  Divine 


[author  keopii  tho  nubjoota  which  inauced  liim  tovnte  volt  hoforo  him.  T*t 
I  we  think  the  book  anneceHarily  Uir^.  yia  find  ourselTes  "  ekijipisg"  oon- 
L<tiniuilly,  bucatiHO  the  history  is  only  a  repetition  at  length  of  the  MCied 
[lUuratiTO.  Only  want  of  Biiaco  prevents  ua  from  giving  examplee  of  thU.  In 
l^liko  tnAniior  ho  i^'lvon  ouch  iJiividic  piuilm  at  ft:!!  length,  IVem  the  nuthorixed 
i  Teision  of  the  Bible.  The  result  is  a  largo.  heav>'  volume,  wboQ  the  writer  wu 
l^ftUly  qualified  to  give  lu  a  amall  useful  one. 

*•"  What  mean  yt  k^  tiiit  Sftvitt*"    A  Sermon.    By  the  Kov.  JoHX  Oaklbt, 
Inoumbent  of  Hi.  Sutioxm'v.  Uoxtoa.     l^ondou  :  Cuok  and  Uomi.  fioxtou, 

A  SBBMOsr  pubUshod  in  a  small  tmct  mzo,  and  at  the  price  of  twopence,  dooe 

not  often  chum  notice  in  the  page*  of  a  monthly  review.     But  the  diRuourae 

i  now  before  UA  ia  in  many  wnys  exoeptien&l.    It  is  the  uttoranco  of  a  man  who 

la  acting  in  the  ministratiaos  of  a  uirg«  and  potir  pariah  on  the  principle  of 

ittodiing  himaelf  tono  party,  and  Bympathizing  with  all.     Aea  liborel  Churofa- 

nan,  Mr.  Oakley  hud  rciidi.T»d  eodd  eorvioo  to  the  nationality  of  thu  Anglican 

l^ateblifthment  by  an  able  pamphlet  in  defence  of  tho  Conscience  Clau»e,  wbitdi 

Bishop  of  8t.' David's,  iii  his  Into  Cbargv.siiigli.'d out  for  nwdolly  Luiiourable 

{montinn.     UerA  the  oChnr  pha«eof  bin  work  and  teaching  is  nronght  intopromi- 

Fltance.     Ilimdopts  nt'orly  allfiacb  porliuDsof  tho  "  Ottholic  revival "  in  worship 

are  «msi»tent  with  thfi  I'hiircb's  law— choral  service,  proceasional  Lvmns, 

^aud  thu  like,     lie  ueeks  in  thix  way  to  provide  "  ewuetneae  and  light "  for  tho 

bsnany  an  well  at  for  the  ft^w.     He  find^i  in  the  Jiord'e  Supper,  raUicr  than  in 

"la  HLTmon,  the  "  root  and  crown  "  of  ull  Chun-h  service*,  and  yot  can  protest 

h'tgaiiiKt  tho  "  t<xtr»inn  roalifiin."  tho  "  iiltralocatiiuition  of  tho  I)is  iin'  PrFMince," 

^ly  which  that  prominence  ia  bo  often  accompanied.     In  ihiit  realinm  he  mw 

'*  tho  IVuit  of  iniscJin-rted  logic,  of  thi.'Olo^cal  '  wii-ncn  faboely  no  tallvd.' "  * 

I     Wo  bid  Mr,  Oakley  "  God  Bperd  "  in  hia  work,  and  rpcommend  his  flcrmon  to 

j^boee  who  wish  to  eeo  how  a  man  can  be  Broad,  juuI  l^ow,  and  Tlit-h  with  tho 

Jlreadth,  depth,  and  height  which  belong,  as  we  hope,  to  the  iaith  ami  tho  ctcltut 

l-oT  the  Church  of  the  Future. 

It  is  worth  notinK  that  Mr.  Oakley  ia  ahnoit  (ho  onlywril«r  within  onj  knowlete 
I  Vho  hax  npplii-d  thia  t^xt,  so  often  flnng  at  randoin  ngeiint  noloF^ittti  and  cihnologm, 
f»»  Tyndhif,  ti>  wh<i««i  v«-ninn  w«  owe  Iht  pnviiu-  wcirde,  himiirU  Hpplied  it,  to  tht!  "  wcbo- 
wnil  ditintty,"  which  inaiKta  on  biinitiitK  Uie  mvslical  ^irtight  wo  not  wy  tin- 
..wtM '"i  ?r<»«nfe  in  tlw  Kachariat  within  il«  loftival  definilioe*.  Comp.  bin  treatiw! 
p*  On  iho  PujipLT  of  thu  Lord,"  Works,  vul.  iii.  r-  2oi.  Tarkwr  Soc.  edition. 


The  Contemporary  "Review* 

Tkt  LHurgicnl  *' Sm»on  H'Atf."  a  fknrj  of  Paper*  on  Vir  Book  of  Cvmattm 
iVnyiT.  By  Alpbsi)  NS'tixu^tt,  A.U.  London :  J.  T.  Hayea. 
Ton  ii,  aa  the  whole,  «  good  and  luc^l  book.  The  auUior  writes  «ith 
tnodtntjon.  uid  though  W9  do  not  osree  with  all  hia  opitkions,  we  hare  fouad 
itotbing  in  the  body  of  bis  work  Which  u  oontruy  to  th«  8|4rit  and  twtirine 
of  tho  fhureh  of  EogUwd.  llioeo  who  vuit  a  sennUo  and  rovBrent  vtatMBtttt 
of  vli«t  are  called  High  Church  rii-vB,  oxprcaaed  Id  pl&iii  and  popular  laogaie?. 
will  liud  it  liiuD.  lu  llio  liu't  )^«p<-r  culy,  a  "  OloBwry  of  Churco  UAttvrm,"  ui« 
author's  moderation  and  caution  necm  to  bare  aomavhat  foraaken  him.  ii« 
dvfinfla  "  f'orpimil "  thui* :—"  Thti  linen  cloth  cprmd  orvi  the  Body  {jcirjnu\,  ox 
conaectated  elemcntA.  aftar  the  Communion. '  And  Transubstantiatioa  is 
de&ued  aH  *'  a  iJiau^  uf  ook  Hubvtaiicu  to  anolhor  of  a  hi^or  uature  ;  each  as 
of  bnad  and  irine  into  the  Uoity  and  Ulood  of  t^hriitt"  Nov,  in  p.  1 3fl  b»  «aj« 
that  oar  Ctmaoeratioo  Prayor  is  vordod  m>  as  to  axdadoall  notioos  of  pfayncal 
rbanga  in  tho  elementN,  and  this  proTas  that  he  does  no'  hold  tin;  (loctnn9  of 
TranmbetsntiatiQii.  But  would  nut  bii;  dofini^u,  tukun  by  it».'ir.  imply  that  h» 

df)€»f     IIIh  d«Guition  of  Dinmlrrm  a*  "people who  difTvr  trom  on* 

another,"  would  probably  be  styled  by  the  "  people  "  themt^lreH,  thiovisg 
»toneM  in  u  alawi  houim.  We  hopv  that  Mr.  Wiiliiuns  will  cut  out  Uieee  ohj«c- 
tionahle  deanitions :  the  vork  will  then  be  a  moot  useful  one  tta  teaohera. 

Trtdht  for  tin  Timt».  /.r^turts  by  Six  CV«ri;yn»en.  London  :  W.  II Tint. 
TnEitB  luctures  appear  to  bare  been  dcUTored  at  aome  oocfbroncc,  it  ia  not 
Rtat>'>d  what.  Moat  of  them  oontoin  tiMfnl  hinta,  bat  th^y  are  Tttry  un«qtul  in 
merit.  The  boot,  we  think,  is  that  on  "The  Bight  Use  of  the  law."  by  the 
Bar.  John  Bichardmn,  very  eame«t  and  thouentful.  Mr.  Bordaloy  also  hu 
Bome  ueefol  worcU  on  "Cbrir^tifLa  Holiness;  "  aniTMr.  Byle'^ manifesto.  "  KTSit- 
gelii-nl  B'^^ligion  ;  what  it  i»,  and  what  it  i»  not."  is  well  worth  rending.  Bat 
tne  ^n^eatcr  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  abuae  rather  thiui  ureumsat. 
The  inainiiation,  for  instance,  that  "  Bitualists  "  object  to  putting  up  the  Com- 
mandments ut  the  east  end  of  the  church  beoBueo  they  know  themselves  to  be 
guilty  of  bn>ach  of  the  second  (p.  77),  will  only  prove  to  Iookert~on  that  the 
writer  con  break  tho  ninth.  The  ntmo  writer  ur]guee  that  the  words  of  the 
Contenation  IVayer,  "  grant  that  we  ...  .  may  br  partakers,"  &c.,  f>o  com- 
nlately  demolish  .\rchdvitcon  Dcnisou's  riow.  that  the  AT^deacon  ia  dnnb 
oefore  tbom,  "  Ho  pnanos  this  prayer  by  without  a  word.  I  am  not  surpriaid, 
bccAUM  ....  to  pray  that  you  uiaji  receiro  it,  nud  yet  to  niainlnin  that  ovwy- 
body  mutt  ofnoceMLty  g«)t  it,  is  »  plain  coutiadiuttou  in  t«nofl"  (p.  86).  no 
have  no  Rj-mpalhy  with  tho  Archdeacon's  viowa,  buta  porson  with  Tvry  mach 
l«M  learDLQg  than  be  ha«  could  iufurui  our  critic  that  the  euVjunctive  conatmo- 
tloD  on  which  ho  lays  such  triumphitnt  weig'ht  is  just  the  same  on  that  in  the 
Latin  Miami.  Erroi  iliids  it«  Btrou]^<(-t  hold  In  fidfie  argumenta  against  iL 
Two  lecturos  ore  occupied  with  tho  aubject  uf  Itounion  with  Protcwtant  Se>cts. 
Wo  are  a-<  deoiroQs  afi  tho  two  wntvre  to  seu  it,  but  not  on  thair  grounds.  Wa 
should  thus  be  able,  they  say,  to  put  down  Popery  luid  Ihiaoyiam,  If  any 
anion  is  to  bo  founded  on  a  cununun  katml,  we  had  rather  loavft  it  alone. 


n.— msTOMCiVL  anb  biographical. 

The  Lift  of  Priner  Ifmrtj  of  Pt^u-tal,  4Hrnamft  The  yavigator ;  ond  I'tt  JlrsutU: 

rompriting    tfir   PittynriTy,   within    ottr    Crntury,  of  half  '^^  TTwW.       Witk 

nriff  FadA  m  the  IHarorfry  of  tht  AOautif  Itiandt ;  a   Btfutatian  of  Ptrufi 

Claimt  to  Fritnritj/in  LHscQfery;  Foriuiftiru  Knvu-lfdgt  {nihtequtMtly  loa)<^ 

tie  .V(7f  /.a W  :  anJ  the  IFitlnrij  of  thr  nn  tn  iru)  if  A  mtrira.     Fntni  A  uthmlK 

CotnnpoTtxnj   rhKitmenU.     Uy  Bn'n.UU)  UkSRY  MaJOK,  F.3.A..  F.B.RL.. 

Ac.  Keeper  of  tho  Deniirtmont  of  Mupa  andChailtt  iu  th«  BiitiiJi  Muecom; 

mid  r[oii.  Bvc.  of   the  Koyal  tiflograpbical  Society.      Illustrated  with 

Portmita,  Maps.  &o.    London :  A.  Anhvr  &  (\i. ;  and  Borljn.     1868. 

TriBporiod  of  thirt)--aix  years  fiMm  l4Sti  to  1522  produced  a  series  of  maritims 

rcMultw  which  must  have  profonndly  imiirPH-wd  thp  minds  of  that  ntfo.     In  1488 

Diaz  found  the  final  Bouthing  of  tho  protracted  African  coast-luae;  in  HW 
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Columbma  hit  the  centre  of  the  Westprn  world ;  in  1497-8  Da  Oums  got  roiuiO 
the  Aftican  pntmooteiy  and  beheld  ladin ;  in  MfiT  tho  Cnbota  dts<!oTOTod  thut 
the  traoBRtlantic  ngioiis  reached  to  the  north ;  and  in  IWO  C'abral  and  Finzoii 
seporUely  found  that  they  oonttnueil  dovii  to  Urazil :  lu  I6£0  Magellan  pro- 
longed tma  liiiQ  to  the  stormy  south,  wher«  he  piercml  it  ■□  a  narrow  strait  und 
caw  thut  thut  land  of  tho  Wmt  was  not  Atia  but  had  a  vast  ocean  at  its  buck : 
I  in  1  j22  hu  arriv'^d  in  1-^urcpe  the  fin^t  ciremniiuvigiitor  of  the  elobe.    How  liiil 
[  ^0  disoloBoro  of  tho  irorld  got  on  ao  fu-<t  oil  of  u  sttddcD  ?     Portu^l  waa  tho 
' "  ^loriooi  littlo  nation  "  which  iuitiiitod  it,  aud  bar  i'rijic<>  il«ury  th>j^'avigator, 
[mth  his  heart  set  on  India,  laid  the  foiuidation,  by  devotiiig  to  it  forty-five 
~  vsavornig  yoara  out  of  a  Uftlimoof  Hixty-ux.    As  pnticut  iu  ttudy  us  knightly 
arms  ha  gare  himself  aiire«ervedly  to  liiii  Inslt  by  wilhdi'awiiii;  to  tho  d^iMibitt.' 
rhoadlandx  of  3t.  Vincent,  whoro  lis  ecunned  tha  heavens  in  bis  obHorratory, 
trained   navijralura  atid  rartogrujiliuin  fuv   liix  purpotw,  b('?<iili!!<  Ui<'m:  whoui  b'* 
I'Attiaeted  bynia  rewards  to  eltvo  liiia,  with  the  harbour  of  Luyita  hutJ  by  for 
t'the  (iRpurture  and  ttniTal  of  biH  uiIvuiiLunirK  in  thrlr  arnull  "  ciLnivt- U."     Tlio 
f  ConoiT  TsIrk  and  tho  Africnn  Capo  Nun  in  tbn  eame  latitiidaa  woa  in  thn  he^n- 
luing  ni>«  Ultima  Thulu  in  tbii  myst'.irinu);  srruth,  but  ut  tho  pvriud  of  hiti  d^itli 
tin  1460  hia  coasters  had  crnpt  down  to  tbr>  (Gambia,  and  by  the  hnlp  of  Ituky 
tAtoTiQs  and  other  awirkmta  bud  K<ea  blown  upon  the  Madeir<i,  Azoru«,  utid  Capo 
[Tordo  gHtnpAof  ijiland'^.    Thfi  stimulus  he  thoR  jravc  to  op.-'an  ontorpri*)  did 
[bot  die  with  him,  but  after  as  iuterval  broke  out  afroeh  and  aevcr  stopped  till 
"  tna^iBoont  r*wiilto  abovo  described  were  atbtinL-d.     It  wiw  in  tho  southern 
iHiUoiis  iDautrurat«d   by  hiit  ardour  that  C'<iluinbu&  tiaiiicd  himself  for  liiu 
at  qniv>t.     SuL'h  \i  the  good  Moryof  this  book,  told  in  u  stylo  betitting  n 
[wx-retarj-  of  the  Soyal  Qeograjihical  Society  iuhI  with  tbi)  enthujaaaam  to  be  ex- 
ited in  a  xnurdtnn  of  the  Britiah  Muae^um  nmps  and  chortn.     Among  other 
irabte  specimeuA  of  ourtograpby,  Air.  Mi^or  has  transferred  to  his  pages  one 
tnublisbcd  in  IfiOl)  uf  exceodiug  interest  to  thia  gencmtioQ,  depicting  aait 
Joes  tjie  Tcritublft  twin  oqoatoriul  lakes  uf  Africu  {louriiig  forth  the  iiead  waters 
'  of  l^typt's  river,  as  lately  k-huld  by  our  udvcnturoiLB  couDtfymoQ.    liut  where 

K  baa  lliis  curimifl  tt-U-talo Ven  till  IH68  ?  BoubtlBss  it  waa  "  disoovorod  "  in  tho 
H        deserts  of  wmo  great  libntry  like  tho  Nile  I^ikus  theiuflolves,  and  the  lucky 

■  explorers  deeervo  to  be  known.     We  must  not  forget  to  add  that  Blr.  Uqor 

■  has  Iho  credit  of  bvin^  Uil-  iinit  to  pr'iduce  for  £ngUHli  ruudci-ii  a  real  Uf'J  of 

■  T^inoe  Henry  of  Fortngtil.     Wo  rnunot  hsv  however  that  it  is  all  biography, 

■  fur  iu  truth  Uaero  is  a  vouHidurublo  bulk  of  treographival  vn'ifiwf  toomiag  witJt 
I  Valuable  iufumiution  for  t^iosn  whoMi  ta^tc:*  lie  in  thut  diivctinn.  And  let  us 
I  '  ju«l  bint  to  the  i-euder  our  odvico  to  "  skip  "  Chapter  II.  ut  liia  iintt  peru<HU, 
I        and  ito  get  into  hia  aubject  tlm  suoiiur. 


_/j/>  p/  '*^!r  Waltfr  Ralrujh  :    i:,:,2— 1618.      By  JAUES  Al'OrBTrs    St.  JoitS. 
Two  volumes.    I^nndou :  Chupmau  und  Hall.     18U8. 

^dhs  ransat  king  of  thn  old  urchivM  of  various  oonntrica  in  Europo,  and  the 
ftDBlMion  into  thvui  of  a  stream  of  eumosi  investigators,  in  t«llin^  iEniuvDHoIy 
fin  our  literature  and  giving  novnlly  I0  many  a  familiar  subjoct ;  and  hero  w.i 
havu  tho  oft-lold  ta]u  of  Ruleigb  iVeebenod  up  for  us.  The  Uritish  Museum  and 
tho  Ilritiih  Htjitt*  Papnr  fMTirj;'  are  now  iunufticient  to  construct  the  hiopi-nphy  of 
a  I'mmineat  Kngli^hmun  who  lived  two  or  thit-o  ijotituiiLo  ago,,  und  I'miK.  \  euioe, 
Miulnil,  mid  Ui«  old  outle  of  tho  Adminiix  of  {.'.aHlil»  hav«  to  bn  viHited  by  tho 
litt-Tury  pilprim.  This  will  not  appear  stnintfo  when  we  consider  what  tJie 
mriiia-rii  iiiuloiuutic  xy^m  hm  been  in  Euix>p>.>.  Tho  Exi'i-lii^iicit-'d  who  huvi* 
wmotimtta  oelieved  thfiir  misaion  to  he  "lo  lie  Aroad  onbnhalfof  ihtrirtmuntry" 
biivo  K«>nt  buck  houoet  truth  to  their  Goremiiietit»  on  fuctH  with  which  their 
i4>licy  may  havf  into.  JnterwoTen,  an  well  u»  cnpii-s  of  ofHeial  documonte  that 
nave  proved  very  welcome  to  Qll  up  uu  oecasiouuL  ffiv  in  our  UI-ummI  public 
Roconla ;  and  it  is  oot  a  little  intf  resting  to  the  hiatoncnl  quarricr  to  Etrika  upon 
n  vein  of  the  veritable  denpatchea  of  antograph  reports,  couchcrd  in  nil  the  vivid- 
nem  of  pending  anxieties,  in  Uicir  own  tonf-uo  und  for  their  own  maaUtra,  of 
what  Ihey  saw  and  heiu^— for  indfance— of  "  Guaterale"  unil  of  "  Rail"'*."  Tho 
retmit  of  all  this  wo  peruse  in  luxurious  modern  prnwi-work  iM^Twefn  handpome 
drawing-room  oorers;  bat  wo  con  never  fool  tho  vividaoaa  oftbo  events  as  those 
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fijtplonra  au),  vlw  u&id  the  mapoacript  vildnnaas  of  other  dkyv  hold  tka  jmj 
xigzag  in  tb«ir  liaads  imd  montaDy  balwld  th«  vziter'i  ftagur  luwl  vatck  hu 
ttja.    Jt  isireU  if  tfa«  btOieTaplwr  wielda  ftpraetiaedpeD  ondcMi  gir«  UAfcaktHU 
'■""■*"g  of  wlut  bt  •«»  binuatl^  uul  Mr.  St.  Jolu  we  tlanlc  d<M>  Uua.     Maim 
Ua  gniouwe  we  find  ourselTeA  poMiiig  throu^  the  pablto  bistory  of  the  penal 
byoDOofiUuKwtaUractiTepfttu,  thatof  biugnph^.  wbieUu  strurtlybugnnkj 
and  not  hisUiTy.—ttt  «o  mMj  Urm  it  (to  chanKC  t^  melojphor)  wfaal  lbs  Gatf 
Stream  has  bceo  csUed.  "a  nver  in  Um  ocean.'    TbereailBi  should  biio^tolhe 
Atiulj  of  Raltigb  a  geaerul  cuacnption  of  the  Spojiuh  monarchy  of  thi»  pcnod, 
aod  roalixe  the  Gut  eo  difficult  to  realize  dow.  t£at  it  vtu  the  Spaia  of  ITinrW  T 
iind  of  I'bilip  II..  8pain  m  Italy,  ^«ain  in  the  NetberbuMla,  apain  in  Portv^i, 
Spain  tnuisattaniic ;  it  was  Spain  "  double  fint,"  which  no  Sumponn  Mttiaa 
bu  vTvr  «r)cu  hyvti,  at  i>tice  u  fir«t-tat<>  nnTiil  novur  luid  a  firBt-nitn  military, 
dominating  the  [lolitics  ^  tbe  world.     I(  is  only  wbon  nnderdtamling  this  that 
wo  gain  a  truo  concvptiou  of  the  grandeur  of  iwa  that  tbia  great  Knglichnaa 
funned  for  l-lo^-litod.     It  wan  exproeaty  to  create  a  conoteipoiae  Cor  hia  owb 
country  to  Sionisb  domination  that  promptod  hbn  to  lay  the  fetindntkiB' 
of  our  roloiual  •'inpirf>  id  tbo  \\>-«L    It  was  in  the  meaeooa  of  thia  ftwn 
iiifluenoB  that  tbo  Irisb  rebelliooa  (against  vhi«h  Baltdeh  sarred}  had  to 
cnoountorod.    It  vm»  a  deapotiAn  backed  by  all  sodi  mi^t  that  gaTO  teiror 
the  Artnada  (for  tbo  reception  «f  which  BaJelsb  wae  on?  of  tbo  leading  ipt~' 
and  mode  the  nuchiuttiMu  and  the  Ufa  of  the  Scottish  MAry  rn  dangeruiu. 
tbo  daya  of  Elizabeth  Balei^'«  auli-±ipati>ak  poUey  ^^  in  harmony  with 
Oovenuncnt,  but  Jomee  vas  well-ni^  oncompaeaed  with  the  toil^  of  the  foe ; 
and  we  have  only  to  ronieniber  the  extraordinary  journey  of  "  8tc«ui«**  vitfa 
"  Baby  CbarlsH"  to  Madrid  lot  a  royul  bride,  to  Im>  fully  aware  how  littla  Juuei 
woa  prepared  to  break  with  Spain.    The  aicbive^  of  tjimanyaa  furnish  pnxrf 
euffiCMnt  of  the  intense  aTeroon  of  tbo  SjiniiiaK  GovGrnmonb  to  8ir  WiUter, 
and  hia  siiaontblo  expedition  to  Ibeir  tcrrittii:^'  iu  Quiana  in  IGIT  at  kogtb 

E laced  tba  axe  in  Uieir  hand,  and  be  bud  to  lay  bis  finv  grey  head  u|to&  1^ 
lock.  Uur  riMidtint  will  not  need  to  bo  infotraeil  that  very  oppoeito  vt«w)i  an 
taken  by  Eugliah  WTiten  aa  to  the  dofonMbility  of  mmuo  portion  of  our  fiuuons 
ooonti^'man'K  career.  Xt  ia  neither  an  admianoti  nor  a  denial  of  Mr.  St  John 
having  pluLL-d  everything  in  a  true  and  G4ttistia<.'lor>'  light  to  »ay  of  Uie  iMUiatire 
that  it  \&  an  ithle  ow^  ami  pneneeeee  uU  tlic  interest  of  a  drama,  fibovina  the 
wtittir  to  be  honuiitly  detiiruuB  of  aniviug  at  a  jtut  i-unduaiou.  ^Ve  ahouln  na^H 
liku,  bowVTcr.  Iu  rutxntiinoiid  bi«  ]>aKea,  an  we  nioet  &in«rcly  dti,  niUioiit  o^^^f 
remark.  Let  not  a  biographer,  in  druwiu^  out  the  churactcr  bu  adinirt^n  oa^H 
whole,  imagine  that  when  ha  ban  fairly  uiIiikiLted  the  per  confix,  eml  iuliiiini«t*ind 
therodaocordinsly,  he  bns  tbendouunU  that  a  judicial  impuiitoUtyretiuirea;  Ua 
wympiith'v  with  «jo  general  fimlurwi  of  a  jwrlruit  baa  a  potent  jiigglfry  over  the 
readorV  judgment,  and  tnakea  his  deduclion  from  the  eum-tutal  to  bo  but  my 
alight.  Nor  need  wo  complain  of  this;  nithM-  I^t  so  nmch  1)0  conrfdod  to  lli« 
oxigencien  of  hnman  natnrc.  Rut  wbat  impoi-tinlity  cmvi.'s  for  i»  tit  Ic>t  t)ii# 
ptucoduje  be  generous  and  not  confined  to  uur  ["'t>,  wbil<<>  Inivinj^  him  of  "tbe 
other  aade  "  with  nil  bin  impcsfectinOR  on  1lu>  head,  treating  him  with  rigorMii 
joetiou  and  roDinthiiif;  more.  Thn  Cerce  Light  that  Unz^e  ruund  a  mooaith 
disonTors  faitlt«  oiinugh  in  nil  i«Q8rioDoe,  and  if  thera  are  any  that  nc«d  our 
ind(iIf>vnoe  it  n  tbom  solitary  meu  who  nit  npnn  thronn.  W«  t-enture  to  ear 
that  Mr.  St.  John  baa  not  the  ' '  original  nitthority "  tbe  historian  lores  eo  mncli 
lor  the  foUowis^  pBSsa^  (wo  gpIcqI  this  alone)  n-ferring  to  our  firct  Stuart,  at 
u  pv«iod  before  tbo  oc(-ui-i«-uc«<s  that  brought  i^\v  Wnlter  beforo  hia  bar.  "  Ue 
(Jomoa)  tovcd  to  play  with  the  tiMi  U'fore  be  bonked  it.  Bnleteh  wna  then- 
fore  not  only  Toceived  at  Court,  but  L'nc«atn{^  In  ndo  out  and  jest  with  hi* 
wnwirrJTi  (Jainra) :  who,  at  /ic  jtturd  <if  hit  taaipiijitMiil  figvrt,  nrarb'n/  httaiit^, 
tmd  emttdefuuttf  bratning  willi  iuttllrcf,  tlnnkitd  imtortUtf  at  hit  rttoiiitixm  tv  tnd 
him  taomr  or  latrr  to  tht  block"    Tho  iiulictt  are  our  own. 

Qtutn  Ikrtha  and  her  Timfa.    By  T,.  II.  XIuipson,  Author  of  *•  BecoUeoKoBS  of 

a  Vint  to  Britieb  KaflVaria.  '  IliviisglouH :  Ijondon,  (hcford,  and  CamlRidB*!< 

IftBtt. 

Of  tho  inturecting  parxanage  in  thin  title  we  should  all  be  abul  to  know  imnv; 

but  aa  she  only  oooupioB  a  few  fragmente  in  tbo  early  chroniuea,  a  wbole  rohuna 
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<»a  tell  us  litUo  bmrond  th«  hct  that  aha  wu  a  1'r»nktsh  princ«M  of  th« 
Obnartiui  'honm  of  Olovis,  nud  liocam*?  Qu«(ni  of  Kont  abuut  A.D.  570  by  her 
marmeii  witi  P^gftn  Ethp]h«l,  in  whoH.-!  rjipilal  *hn  f^rtned  it  littlo  Din-itiiiu 
eatablianoMPt  ud  thiu  boc-tino  n  link  in  that  [>DrtiDu  of  our  early  f'hrititiiuiitj 
irliioh  we  owo  to  th«  encr^eeof  Ihn  l^man  mi.'^iioii.  Tim  tiutliw  htiiiKntly  u-\\» 
bit  iMdec  tbnt  hiu  nttruvtiTe  title  can  but  inadoquatitly  denote  the  jtropnr  sul^'ect 
of  his  work ;  which  in  rathnr  an  olTorL  to  dojii^l  tiio  geooiml  condition  of  things 
wbtraiii  w*  loay  concoive  this  enrly  rhriatian  Bfranger  to  h&re  movnd, — Qneen 
Bertha'a  "  Times,"  in  fuct,  withuut  nnj-  *'  and ;  "  Hbe  horwlf  flitting  acrow  the 
[ucturu  only  in  dim  Rhadnw  and  in  racy  hypothetiral  oatlint?.  Mr.  Km^tcm's 
objoet  i»  tf»  intArr-M  yniinf^r  rmwln^,  for  whoae  benefit  he  fncmiently  'jnotea 
from  Soaroes,  Thierry,  XfontaJembfrrt,  Thrmins  Wright,  uid  tho  fJettiv.'i  Stanley 
iind  \htn)t. :  wlioso  plws^^aat  po^vi  be  naite  kr  a  eympatbetio  wandena-.  with  no 
idea  of  a  etraight  road  throagh  hi*  countrj-  ftvjin  which  tho  viewT*  on  flithw  sido 
oonld  U>  xketched  m  «8  di^nce ;  but  plunging  right  and  left  into  the  very 
nsdatof  thmn  nil  ho  «ear«lMe<nit  thoir  charms  b>?for«  regaining  hie  proper  path. 
His  amiabls  spirit  tneres  in  geni?ml  liarmonr  with  the  religion  of  thoee  timoe,  u 
far  aa  he  seen  it,  which  is  all  on  its  better  aiUf  and  wearing  the  enchantment  of 
It  yenerablo  antiquity.  ' 


in.— PHILOWOPHTCAL  AND  SCIEKTmC. 

Slhia  ^  TheMm .-  A  Critieisn  nwf  it*  Viudieiaiim.     By  the  Bor.  Albxandkr 
LsiTCn.    Ediobnrgh:  Andrew  EUio*.     IH68. 


which  ought  to  be  sbandoDod.  ralLor  repollod  ua.  Tho  first  iinpi'MaiiHi,  now- 
eror,  gave  way  to  oaa  XQore  favuuriibl<j  aa  the  author's  object  becamo  more 
manifest.  The  work  cosBLsta  of  two  parte.  The  first  ia  tho  Criticir^m.  which 
tokos  the  fouo  of  dioloBOM  carriod  on  butweoa  a  very  orthodox  <'hrv*tian,  % 
Deist,  and  an  umpire,  wnn,  we  aupnoHo,  i>  Mr.  Ijdtch  lumself. 

Oii'i  of  thu  CnwtbiukurA  at  the  lafib  ceutury  dedicutcd  a  book  to  a  diriag  of 
NAtthBritaiu.aiid  in  ibu  iltyiicalion  bu  i!Xpn;««ed  hisjoy  that  tho  light  of  reaeOQ 
wua  at  laugth  beginning  to  pon^tratQ  tho  hitherto  iiuporvioua  deuxity  of  the 
tiootch  theulogicdf  miml.  Thut  wa4,  ]MrhiipH,  twrrrc,  ua.  Scotland  ha»  always 
prided  itaelf  on  the  }>rogrGS8  uf  itn  mntaphyeical  and  tboologioal  sLudiv» ;  yot  it 
w  oUo  true  that  Ibin  prugntfei  hii«  bem  kopL  ntUiin  limite  which  would  haTe 
been  long  since  retno-tcu  h:t<l  tho  mental  aUnoapboro bL-^u  put>.-r  and  the  QxaieiM 
of  rcoMn  more  free.  Mr.  I:«itch  sols  hinuwlf  to  tli«  (ask  uf  ciitici^ung  the  weak 
pointa  in  tho  ilofenocd  of  Chrintianity.  Hi.-i  o-va  mind  ia  Btill  ou  tho  outakiiis  of 
tho  !uu:y  rcfpun  of  liiblioUtry,  and  be  i^  bIjU  auiTiciently  orthodox,  according  to 
the  nortbem  typo  of  orthodoxy,  to  uphold  tho  itiemorable  diatinutiua  bvLweou 
tiiviat/  grace  and  the  "  wmmou  intloences  of  the  8pirib,"  which  are  of  no  iieTti- 
cular  UM  cither  in  thia  world  or  tho  world  I0  come.  NoTcrti^clotie.  ISr.  Luiteh 
baa  made  good  use  of  his  raaaou ;  and  the  defences  of  (.'liri^^tiaiiity  wliiuh  are 
reckoned  iiio.-«t  (((mkic/ici/ me  thowi  in  which  ho  findn  the  weakest  a^umenU, 
and  which  in  his  judgment  fumiah  weikpoua  to  the  unbeliever. 

Among  tlie  many  Mubjccts  di»cua«;a  in  the  seron  dialogues,  the  fuudo- 
uontal  one  ia  undoubtedly  the  j-olatioa  of  faith  to  reaMiu,  or  b«li<!f  to 
kiiowtodge.  Thu  dijimiaaion  of  roligiou  &om  the  ttphero  of  logic  tho  umpire 
prouounuoH  a  ithifi  to  evade  a  diflioully,  und  decloree  without  'iwiiilicatiun  that 
knowted^^e  invariably  pTecedm  belief.  Mr.  Iieitch  tokoS  Dp  preciaely  the  ground 
of  th'j  lliuLvueh  ratiouttlitit,  without,  howWT«r,  oommittiQg  huDaelf  to  any  of  the 
ooncluMtona  which  [lausii  imtlur  the  name  of  BatiooaliMn.  He  Ibta  down  liia 
pnnciple  iutlioTory  worda  in  which  itwaaexprwaod  by  JobnTolaou,  ofWrwarda 
adopted  by  the  ICugliaU  D»i«t»,  and  ubich  iuGermaay  became  the  foundation  of 
what  wo  now  denounce  aa  Cermnn  ihni'Mfff.    Mr.  boitoh,  however,  maiutaiua 
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that  lli«  hnneat  iiM  of  raoMHi  to  r«lif[ion  will  end  in  boQUking;  all  scbiams,  to 
rocnnciliiit^  the  religion  of  tho  hc&rt  vith  tUot  nt  \h.K  iutvUttCl,  auU  in  shoning 
ftn  eaHro  Kgreemmit  botwoen  thv  v(ii(^>  of  rMiaon  and  the  doctrinM  of  th^-  Itihift. 
Thia  is  on  iRsue  8o  much  U>  bo  jiraved  for,  tbat  we  wish  soeoeea  to  every 
who  trim  to  haAtflu  it — an  iiuue  vlutli  will  iloutitlciwi  bo  reached  xome  dar. 
probahE^  in  a  way  nltogetlwr  diSerent  ftvm  that  in  which  either  we  or  Ur.  L 
expect  it. 

Xotvitli^nding  the  moiiy  things  in  which  ve  o^roe  with  the  author,  then 
are  soDie  in  wbi'.'h  vr«<lilTer  from  him  entirely.    Oneie,  thnt  thoaowho  ^xme^Iy 
eoek  for  truth  will  And  it.    Thnre  i«  n.  general  aoriw  in  which  this  is  true ;  but 
when  it  is  used  to  convict  the  man  who  does  not  believe  in  tlTiristianityof 
wont  of  Btncority  or  can^lour,  there  is  an  entire  porrersiriii  of  a  ceitTol  truth. 
Thete  are  many  things  iu  the  way  of  a  mnn  linding  truth.     There  may  be 
FOgeiu,  AffthinmutanK.  llnheUe^-ors,  who  have  used  all  Thoir  famlttea  aino«r*ljr. 
and  yet  hare  be^n  iiualilo  to  oome  to  the  wimo  concliLsioas  an  the  believer  m 
ChriBtianity.     That  <  iu'l  glvea  to  eameat  men  such  light  lu  will  brin^  them  to 
peoce  at  the  last  wo  cou&ot  doubt,  but  wo  are  without  grouud  for  belioTin^  that 
all  men  who  eie  r«allv  siiuora  will  certainly  believe  &s  we  do.     Against  an nthw 
of  Mr.  Loitch'd  poaitiouB  w>:t  miust  enter  u  ^no,  docidod.  and  most  omuhati^ 
])i-ot(>Rt ;  that  ifl,  W  doctrine  of  (alciog  ' '  the  safe  side."     Though  the  Bible  l^^H 
uo  more  crodontialu  but  a  few  feeble  probabilities,  yot  he  thmka,  in  wmtml^ 
frtidettai,  we  should  believe  it  becauiM  llw  ri>Jc  is  ho  awfully  and  tremendously 
great.    Awuy  with  meh  "  prudooco  "  fi*um  the  earth !     If  the  nutter  ts  wo- 
mentooa,  the  time  of  lu-l^iou  .'thurt  ami  uncertain,  and  the  riak  so  great,  let  u 
still  honestly  uae  our  roaaon,  and  calmly  meot  our  fata. 

The  second  p;irt  of  this  work  tx  a  "  Truatisu  on  Etiitcs,"  which  ia  s  w«U- 
wriLtou  i^Dil  nhlo  il^-'fonio  of  tho  moral  nature  of  miin.  Xotwithstniidtog  the 
many  i>oint«  on  which  wt  diUvv  from  the  author,  Mr.  I^ti:)i'4  btx>k  »ltoc<rthaf 
IS  iu  ihu  right  direction,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  Theiatic 
literature. 

AfutvUanira.  .1  Vnilrriioit  of  .Vfmiiirt  luiif  Etmtift  oh  Snrnti/ie  and  t.ittntn 
Stibj-xU.  By  C.  Dauheky.  M.D..  F.B.8..  Professor  of  Botany  in  0.xfonf. 
Ac.  Ac.  &(\     2  voln.     OxforJ  an<l  Ijomion  :  J.  Parker  &  Co.      IW". 

Thf;.'<b  volumes  come  to  ua  with  a  sad  anil  peculiar  interest.  Thcv  are  alaioat 
a  posthumoQs  collection.  Soarouly  had  thity  bwn  eiven  to  thn  world,  when  wo 
learned  that  ho  who  for  more  thnn  a  genrratiotL  had  boon  a  fomiliar  faoo  to 
every  Oxonian,  had  paaned  lW)in  amoiis  xa.  Yrw^  fhim  all  poouuiaiy  eare  by  a 
private  competmiy  nnd  a  College  feUowabip,  Dr.  Duubeny  never  proeoeuied 
the  actual  pi-actice  of  tbo  prcfe9«io[i  ho  had  chucoa,  but  di-vot<.-d  himself  to  th<»se_ 
scientiGc  pursuits  of  which  those  voliimiw  are  the  froita.  Without  attoiii 
special  diiitiuctiou  iu  any  single  dupiirlmvut,  he  loved  to  waiidvt  from  eciedl 
to  soieno^,  now  calling  liio  sweets  of  botaiiy,  then  diving  into  the  mysteries  < 
voloanoMi,  auon  essuj'iu);  chc-niictil  uxperiiiiimts,  and  next  brookicg  u  lauoo  in 
the  cause  of  Boienoe  genomlly,  or  lamtchiug  foilh  into  criticisms  on  "  I->isaya  and 
Reviews,"  or  homuao^ atby.  it  waa  X)v,  Daubeuy'e  polyglot  tastes  which  probaUy 
pfevonted  his  attaimu};  undiiiimljid  vmin^nre  in  any  one  branch  of  science,  fm 
of  his  ability,  his  vk-aruoBK  of  i>f>rc({ptiou,  and  his  industry,  none  lan  doubt- 
Tot  few  men  have  don<)  more  K'Mjd  wiiiIl  Tor  itcii-nci-  in  their  day  and  geocn- 
tiori.  His  ehomi^'ul  vxpuriuieutGi.  wbt-n  the  result  never  camo,  or  the  oxplosinn 
startled  hia  cl'ua  at  an  uii<i.i:i>ei-t4fd  tnnineitt,  were  the  Joke  of  SUCd-axive  genem- 
tiona  of  im Jargraduiitea,  "Vot  what  Oxford  diedplfl  of  natural  scienco — ocdwv 
are  proud  ti>  kmiw  lltey  uri.>  not  a  Tow — docs  not  owe  a  debt  of  (tratilud'^  to  th^ 
genial  and  eitnjvlo  oM  profnaeor.  who.  in  davs  wh.^n  classical  excluBivenesH  stiU 
imut  out  tliu  )tlij<fateat  ]">.'0')(frutioii  of  phyBiwiL  studios  from  the  Vnivurxity  cucri- 
L-ulum,  stood  alone  by  the  ."ido  nf  I  >ean  Ilnckland,  and  drew  many  ou  emhrye 
{)hv*i('ist  to  turn  into  llio  pU-;LSiLot  locture-roum  by  Mofrdalen  Hridge. 

The  preeent  Tolumcd  contain  nothing  new  beyond  tne  prefaoo.  But  to  the 
bulk  of  studeuts  tb«ir  contents  will  be  now.  for  they  are  either  buried  in  the 
vnlnminons  TranHaclions  of  Icnmod  sooioties.  or  lost  in  pamphlets  which  hare 
b<.<eu  forgotten  with  tho  ocuasion  that  called  them  forth.  Yet  there  are  few  of 
themj  esmys  which  do  not  dcsorvo  to  be  en»hrincd  in  a  more  permsiiMit  form. 
Many  of  ttem  express  ^-iewe  which,  though  not  i-emorkable  now,  wee©  far  in 
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adTBDce  oC  ths  *ga  lAta  ihoy  vere  pu^Usbod  :  aud  in  ivading  Ur.  Daubeay'a 
»pnculiLtiDn.«nn  miiDX  mbifict,  sriitntinA  and  oducatioti&l,  it  U  most  im{iortai)t  to 
ki»p  before  tlin  eye  the  date  of  thQir  uttoronve.  Ilia  Qarai}st  pleuiliug  I'ur  tho 
right  of  nrirtilo  jmlgmnut,  lilKtrty  of  prophenj'ui.g ;  his  «filar(ntj  vistrA  on  thu 
dogma  of  Intpiratioa ;  the  (fCDeraus  shield  he  osat  OTor  a  brother  profeaaor  un- 
JTi«l1y,  lu  hn  b«1ior«d,  Rttsrfcei] ;  a.ii(1  .it  the  Mme  time  bis  uiicompcomimae 
avi>wnl  nf  a  firm  adheroure  to  the  groat  reritiw  of  the  Chriittiaii  fRith — ue  aU 
in*<|iinu«B  of  thif. 

The  last  nfTort  of  Dr.  Daubpny".^  pen  was,  wo  believe,  the  Inbodurtion  to 
these  "  Mi^cellnniee :  "  nud  here  "  the  old  men  eloqaent,"  whi]«  alluding  to  the 
republication  of  his  IleTieir  of  LocTty's  *•  History  of  Hationalism,"  has  loft  ua 
worda  of  warning  well  worthy  of  reproduction  ; — 

"  It  loeaied  ilcsjrablu  to  oater  a  uroUvt  ai^aiiuL  tho  toridoacy  of  the  ago  to  tnuufat 
Xht>  ifTViindvork  of  oiir  fuiUi  from  tlin  mlid  fi>un<]alioiu  of  rvuon  and  argtutwtt  to.tbi? 
ehifting  ((dcknanda  of  iuuiginuiiou  uud  fevIin)C>  ^'hicli  \»  tho  muru  likuly  ui  be  adopted 
by  youn;  mindj,  heemiae  it  dota  not  Bcom  in  limitK  to  involve  b  disbelief  in  nn  hdbaob 

world Htran^that  at  a  timo  when  the  eetourof  a  veitmeatand  the  ]>ri>pnt)lr 

of  Mnploying  io(^en«c,  or  ■oma  dwdowv  dijlincLtoa  of  duotrine^  \»  mcitiug  >□  mnca 
iiit«re«tandaiBCiu^ciii.thefaeatieDof  Hlraclea  ahuuld  be  eomanally  pa»«d  over,  ai> 
If  it  ware  cnmparadvaly  nDunportant  It  T«niindi  mc  of  the  Byzaatinn  Empire,  when 
the  ffiuda  between  the  green  and  blue  ttKtiana  in  th«fi[r.^iuengaginl  thit  trnire  atUnlion  nf 
Ibe  coiuiand  citixeoa  uf  Coa-ilanUauple,  wbllal  the  Peniaa  was  tJtuadcnDK  at  lUelr  f^U», 
and  the  rwy  existooce  of  civiliisatioasMaied  to  bo  in  iwpnrdy.  'J'o  iiw  it  np^ra  that 
the  eatubtishmuut  of  thu  t>-ulity  of  mlraoluai*  tbeuaotoin^u'-'odfiil  fvr  thv  BuuuteaaQMi 
of  Cbrintiintty.  nnd  tbat  all  ri^uwAion^  aa  to  th«  extent  of  iniipiration,  the  reception  of 

Erticular  dugnuu,  and  the  liuula  of  (Church  aathoiity,  unk  almont  into  iuai^nifii^uioe  by 
■ido." 

And  thrn  tho  Profbsuor  proceed*  to  grapple  rigoronaly  with  Tyndnll'a  onalaught 
on  Motley's  "  Defenco  of  Miruclea.' 

Tlui  "  SfiitcoUunlos"  lire  iinimged  in  four  part^ — Kxporiuiontal  GsMye,  Oeo- 
lof^cal  Usmoira,  K-tHayHon  SL-iontiSo Subjects.  audKi-^iyEi  on  LitorurySutgect«i. 
K*  to  tHe  fii-st,  it  shoiiLd  bo  roinembered  thtit  \)r.  Duuhony  was  the  first  tu  cull 
att'^nttuD  to  the  ofTocta  nf  li^ht  on  tho  functions  of  [)1ant«.  Ion;;  before  Draper 
and  others  publiah'jd  th«r  aiacoveries.  Th*j  nioMt  vuluable  of  the  U«ologi(.-al 
E^oiuys  arc  those  on  Yolcanoce,  which  h»TC  bt»n  nuiplifiod  in  Pr.  BaiAony'a 
larger  work  un  tho  aauio  oubject  Tho  mdontifio  pu)i<iT4  contain  soiue  very 
gencroos  criticLima  on  Mr.  IJarwin's  theories  from  one  who  was  only  partially 
prepared  by  aoM'pt  thom ;  aud  ut  tbu  sauio  timo  a  manly  protest  aguimt  thv 
lOtniaion  of  th(xil(>k-y  iutij  the  api^iulation.  Of  hia  litorjry  easays,  tho  review  of 
Lecky,  audthovunous  papors  on  the  oxpan^iiuii  of  tcieutifjc  education  at  O&fijrd, 
are  the  most  inijiortint.  Throughout  Iba  whole  collection  thf^rc  ia  muob  that  is 
Tsluablu — not  only  t<i  tho  eciontiJii'  man,  but  to  tho  Oxuuiuu  aud  tb«  woet- 
conntrymaii  — nciiio  of  vhnm  will  n'gr(»t  tho  diwriiraivenesa  of  Dr.  Dauheiiy'!* 
"Miai-'elliutiea." 

Phjftieal,  BitU-rifal.  and  Afili'iriri/  O-v-ji-.i/ihif.  Vtom  tho  French  of  Tit.  I»A- 
t.\l.l£k.  Edited  bv  Ciiutain  Lesuy.  F.U.S-,  &c.,  Director  of  tho  i*rttctical 
Military  College.     T.onaon:  E.  Stanford. 

Wu  horilly  know  whothcir  it  it*  a  circniiiatuuoe  advantaguoua  or  iIiBailvuutageoii.s 
to  thijt  book  th.-it  it  it  almoitt  tho  only  ouo  of  il-o  cIha*  ul  nivuint  i-xuttiuff  in 
England.  W<3  hriTO  indoed  in  onirent  nnn  aome  hitlf-d<*Kr>n  phy.iical  gcograpbieit 
and  inuutnenble  toxt^booke  of  the  Ciuldsmith  ehwia,  whu-li  iim,  to  all  in- 
tanta  and  purposes,  little  bettor  than  a  nallt^ftinn  of  thu-  namoii  of  rnuntTtoa, 
towsM,  and  riTore,  with  a  catolo^uo  of  Ihuir  export*  mid  iuipurtH,  but  of  a  geo- 
graf^y  which  dQacriboa  metfaodicuUy  aud  lucidly  thf^  rliaracter  of  the  earth  nn 
it  is  by  outuxe,  and  then  prooeeda  to  doecnbe  how  tliu  divi«ion8  mule  by  man 
hare  been  hrou^t  about,  and  vim'.  They  now  aro,  wo  havn  na  yot  in  England 
00  ejcamplo. 

A  elbiir  fioM  oiight,  no  doubt,  to  offer  hopes  of  nuocou  to  any  work,  but  thiit 
is  an  Bdrantaae  wuidi  the  work  before  us  hardly  roquirt'^.  It  has  been,  in  the 
original,  for  thirty  yeant  tha  t^xt-book  of  all  tho  mllilnry  schools  iu  France, 
where  (feDsraphy  baa  been  ulwayd  studied  with  a  thoratiglmciis  cntii«ly  un- 
known in  Eoglond,  though  uLmost  uniTernal  111  other  parts  of  Eutopo.     Tbo 
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translator,  who  hae  boon  employod  uu  luB  toak  fuc  won  tiua  two  ywats,  k*  ■ 
man  w<dl  known  at  lb«  meetings  of  most  of  our  aouaatific  Bodeti«  ao»  wbo 
Kud  tho  immenw  adviuiUi^,  for  ttiu  purpoeee  of  g«o«»pluu  tiLuily,  t>f  buiuK  K 
FrsQchmati  Iit  birtli,  irhilo  no  ouo  vho  looka  into  tke  Itook  will  doubt  that  'ia» 
iwidonco  in  Knglajicl  "has  cuaUoit  luiu  tu  acquirt.'  r  stylu  of  Sogiisfa  Bt  ana 
t«tvei  clear,  aii<]  v>g<iK>ttH..  On  Uia  otht^r  haad,  w«  Ifliir  tluit  t— ot>oi»  Mid 
BchoUrs  in  Fnglwfl  will  raquii«  much  uure  perfect  acquaintance  than  tlMqr 
at  preBent  poercw  with  tlut  mo«l  *'.bii>>itlai'y  priiuri|>lci«  of  Ihd  nntuzB  of  bvB 
geogniJucfU  rtudy,  in  order  to  "be  ablt:  duly  to  appt«ciat«  tlio  flzcellcnoo  of  the 
work  which  is  hers  prawntad  lo  Ui<.'in.  Ilowurur,  u  really  able  book  Is  atu?  ia 
EogUnd  to  forco  itH  way,  Hooaw  or  later,  to  tko  positiou  which  it  has  ■  right 
to  occupy,  ereii  tbini^h  it  may  ieom  «t  first  to  bu  but  little  in  ocoordanop 
with  the  XaiAta  aod  habits  of  onr  people,  and  w«  can  ihernfore  cordially  wi^k 
raooMS  to  tho  effort  which  tliie  work  repreecDte,  with  ^od  hope  that  it  nwy 
not  bo  in  Tiiio. 

lu  ouo  respect  wo  think  Mr.  Stamford  might  largely  aisidt  t^  moecM  of  hif 
editor.  A  rmdly  good  atlaa,  oxprcsKly  to  illtutrato  tho  work  1>«fbrD  us.  i* 
Ktrety  needed.  l!nat  puUi^ied  oy  M.  Lavall&e  himself  was  oompiled  fivB 
variona  exieting  mnpis.  few  of  whicii  an  as  good  aa  thoy  ought  to  bo,  and  MX 
fowur  nro  itriotly  ooosistent  with  each  other.  The  esoaUeooe  of  tho  text,  aa 
doubt,  componastea  to  eataidfurtOTilr  for  the  defeota  of  the  auqw,  that  tlia  reader 
nay  aleraye  detect  tho  hlucdoni  for  himself^  bat  it  would  be  to  him  an  Mie 
advantage  to  ^  saved  the  Utlioui'  •>f  Ih-s  coTT«ctioQ.  However,  while  wa  i 
roconunond  our  nNadtirM  to  purchase  tho  I'Vmoh  a^as,  which  has  not  been  ' 
pniduced.  we  can  most  cordially  m-^  thoir  adoption  of  tho  Englirii  tmuiiljitiuii 
of  tho  FruDch  text,  which  it.  now  infinitely  more  corrvct  as  to  facte  tlian  the 
uriRioal,  which  poioeuece  all  tLo  odraotages  of  tho  method  of  tlio  taltor,  and 
whieb  has  been  brought  down  to  the  nKMt  reeeot  dnto  of  our  geographical 
knowledge  and  of  our  political  diviatonB  by  the  paimtakiiig  und  able  trMonirfcT. 


IV.— CLASSICAL. 

Quinti  litmXii  Flaect  Optrti.  Cum  II.  II.  Mn^Asr,  D.D.  I^ondini  apnA 
Jotumom  Uun«y.  juxccucvni. 
TBEisBuu  of  a  new  and  cheaper  odition  of  Dean  Afilman'sHoraoo,  after  abuisa 
of  fifteen  yearn  nnce  the  appearance  of  the  fimt.  ^ncouragv-q  us  to  think  ioat 
the  favour  of  Greek  and  l^tin  daancs  ir  not  yet  nu  tho  wane.  The  Tclliin* 
Ijouitd  guinea  edition  of  I8S3  waa  ttulv  an /dUivti  <le  luzr,  delight/ul  aUke 
to  the  eye  and  mind  of  iha  wel1-1f)-cln  N^nolar,  but  not  within  the  teaok  of  uU 
that  wero  t^-apiihla  of  iLppred«.tin^  it,  utit  ashUTCKlIy  a.  volume  aooessiblo  ruin* 
homini.  To  meet  the  requiromente  uid  adTani-^-  of  tho  ago,  a  "  people** 
edition,"  Ml  to  Kjicjik,  hati  Wm  -rancbaafed,  in  a  lena  uumptooiM,  but  not  Iw* 
taatpflil  bindiuK*  ^"ith  th*^  cnvun  of  tbo  illuvtnitionK  of  the  first  edition  judi- 
ciously proHOrvi-il.  mid  thoie  only  omitted  which,  ulnng  with  the  oruaouiulal 
borden  by  Owen  Jones,  woru  incompatihli^  with  the  Ic^s  ample  margin  of  the 
prMent  edJtioD.  The  ^mgea  of  thin  new  rohime  may  not  indeed,  on  (.'ompaiisoit, 
strike  the  literary  gourmand  as  quite  so  Itururioiu  and  gloeoy  as  thoiM  of  its 
produoewtor,  and  yet  in  point  of  papor,  printing,  und  iUiutraiii-n  the  chrapo- 
odition  is  m  great  a  monumont  of  tho  yrrogierHi  of  the  reutury,  as  in  it«  day  was 
the  more  coeuy  one.  In  some  rexpeds  it  is  a  handier  book,  and  aecme  lo  tu 
to   havo  the  sdTantago.     A  description,  for  iniitance,  of  each  illustrution  ia 

S'ven  ondemcath  it,  and  Iho  reader  ik  tliua  I'Uiihled  to  iindcrfrtand  and  interpret 
r.  Georee  Bchurf  x  beautiful  di^winj-T  frotn  the  antinuH  without  twdious  nrfiw- 
witt'  to  the  end  of  tho  vi>lunMi.  Thv  uirpful  "  Fiutti  Iloratiani,"  too,  haire  b«m 
taken  finm  I)oan  Mitmau'a  Boparate  "  Life  of  Honioe,"  and  ronridei-Jit»tlj-  ntijt^ 
to  the  present  reprint  of  hi«  wurkf— u  boon,  to  nnr  thinking,  of  no  ordinair 
importaiico.  As  to  the  text,  it  upccani  to  huTO  been  liltli.',  if  at  all.  altered 
«scv  the  first  issue ;  bot  this  will  mupriee  no  one  oqgniaint  of  the  oare,  taatc. 
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and  jtii%mflnt  exontiiwd  ui  Uio  linit  wlilluu.  AJtIioagrh  it  ww  not  witbtii  tfau 
Mon«  *A  thit  T>Aan'«  HontiftQ  labours  to  ^ivc  groTtnds  for  bio  prt^ri^rem-i-  of  cmo 
rnniliin^  abovii  aauUnr,  tboM  wbo  oxunino  a  book  ur  two  of  his  lt;xt  of  UiL' 
Odo8,  with  ollior  «(litaona  aide  by  Hidn,  will  gonorally  find  Uist  Iki  hw  hud  nhuwn 
for  hia  prcfBtenoea.  A.  potfunctury  oditor,  t.9.,  would  hAvo  jumpad  at  Bubeti- 
tutinB  mntloy'a  "Toiiceryuc  et  iijuieualiu  noieri*"  (1.  xv.  24J,  or  tb«  other 
•mendation,  '  *  T^aoer.  U  3taL>n«lu«  soigbb,"  for  tbe  better  aooivdktod,  but  harder 
nadin^  of  OrelJi,  "  Twqixt,  id  HtJicnoliu  aDi«ni> ;'  and  might  hn.T«  prvforird,  in 
many  other  insiaDoes,  tho  acutt.-.  but  improbable  altorations  of  Bentloy,  to  the 
faiUifal  mainbenanca  of  tho  MHH.  n«4ingx.  lusUmd  of  B^ntlsy'a  platuible 
"bieduleie,"  howeT«r.  Deou  Milraan,  after  Orelli.  dinp  to  "bjcdilflw"  in 
Odo  L  xvii.  i>.  In  I-  xxiii.  U-^J,  ho  stioks  to  "  VorU  lahorrait  Adventus." 
nothinf^  moved  by  Jtraitlny's  brilliant  hat  'nnnM)eeMkt7  oaf^«otur«,  "Vopria 
inboiruit  Ad  ventuio."  Ii)doo«l,  upon  the  whole,  he  seeoiB  to  bavo  reposed 
a  sontid  &tth  in  Orelli.  though  this  \»  no  blind  or  unTTidocCing  fnitii.  He  road* 
**  medio  alveo,"  {or  instanoe,  tn  preferenco  to  "  medio  n^qaore,"  in  HI.  xxix.  34 : 
•ad  a  rocnrranoo  to  tho  not«s  of  Mr.  J.  K  Yonge'v  Horaco  on  this  paniwupi 
iriil  jasdfy  hia  difference  hpruin  from  the  jud^rment  of  Orelli.  At  L  li.  39  mIm 
ho  printA  "  MiirKi  pcilitis,"  *lthoii»h  Uosnor.  Oralli.  and  moru  recently  Coning- 
toD.  odhore  to  the  rending  "  Maun."     Upon  Ode  111.  xx.  7-8 — 

"  Qnuidu  ccrlioiien,  litii  pnada  oedal 
Jl^or,«ii  iUi," 

he  follows  Orelli,  and  difl^  from  tha  mqoh^  of  MSS.,  in  reading — 

"  Oiaada  oortaaMa,  tabi  prsda  ctdat. 
Major  an  UU.' 

I  In  this  rue,  the  hut  clause  would  mean,  "or  whether  she'i  to  be  oonriufiror." 
J  We  incline  to  tho  old  reading,  aud  tho  aimplo  aunte  of  it,  "  whether  the  lioo'a 
>  «haro  rtiould  fall  to  you  or  her." 

In  tho  matter  of  orthoeraphy  theru  is  little,  if  any,  diUerence  between  Che 
piTMint  edition  and  its  prMiwtiiQori.  The  Dean  hox  hud  ^ufBeiont  eon)>«rTiitisiD 
and  *.-oii<idorutiou  for  old-fa^iOD«d  CPChoIarK  to  jirefvr  "  Vibut  hiniiulm  me 
[,Rimtlis,  CTiIoe,"  to  "Titos  inuteo me Bhaihs."  nlthonf>h  Orelli  afflrm-s  tltc  latter 
I'tD  ba  tho  reading  of  tho  bent  M3S.  Wu  thauk  him  fur  thii!.  iu  uddilioa  tu 
;}d*  other  boooB ;  and  we  angnr  for  hin  pnbliaber  a  speedy  mUq,  the  best  index 
I  Cf  tiio  gntitado  of  Kchoinrv. 

The  Iliad  of  liomtr.  rm'tere'l  intn  Enytith  Blank  Verte,  to  wAiVA  are  appattltd 
Tntultitiotut^f  P'inM  Annirnt  aud  .Vo'lern.  By  KdwaM),  RaBL  OfUbbbT. 
Sixth  edition.     Londnn:  John  Hurray.     1867. 

Ai'TUot^QB  it  is  ueodLoK,  at  thix  point  of  time,  to  dilate  nptnt  tho  vxooUcuoeb 

of  a  translation  wUch  popul&i*  favour  has  so  emphatically  approved  as  to  call 

.  tut-  a.  KixUi  ^'ditiun.  it  auL>i  uol  free ni  nnmeot  to  notice  a  feature  in  its  nobht 

r  author,  which  has  been  brought  into  promincneo  by  tho  euooosa  attaineil  by 

Lhis  TKsion  of  thu  Hiiul.    Koj^hiuini  Live  loved  hitherto  to  udmii'o  bis  bril- 

[lianoy,  hia  choice  of  diction,  hu  truuporcot  deamoM,  and  as  many  moru  nignid 

[litmuy  gifia ;  but  few  of  ue,  peihiiM,  should  have  givvu  him  omllt  For  the 

raatiidaity  and  patient  zeal  with  which  it  ia  plain  from  nis  sixth  oditiou  that  be 

has  plied  tho  lima  hihwr,  und  used  his  pnuoiog-kiufe.    Hio  rank  and  pre- 

oecupation  in  Stat>?  oIluirH  have  not  been  used  by  him  aa  oxcumw  for  lotting 

what  waa.  at  tho  first  birlb.  a  Kpluodid  eueeeu  r«maiu   in  itatu  qua,  and 

lack  the  purft-ctiug  touchaa  which  are  Iha  WCffk  of  patient  toil  rathor  than  of 

happy  inppiration.    Wherever  wo  opon  tho  now  eution  tomo  token  or  otlior 

fof  the  foniier  nialtxt  itMtlf  f»U.     Tliiu  in  vi.  40S,  the  exuot  reader  wuiild  bavL- 

\iii\t  that,  thongh  the  gonuraJ  sense  waa  expreasod,  ti^poiraXifo^lfrr,  which  mom 

Ithuu  nnv  pguuago  in  the  Iliad  >howw  to  mean   "pcrpotually  turiiin;;  to  look 

"-'■--'  "  had  Bcant  justice  done  it  in  the  linea — 

"  liomevard  tuned  his  wile, 
With  falUriHf  ittp»,Ki^  shedding  scold! ng  tears." 

llal  Lord  Dorby'B  rovinion  has  romovcd  the  slur  Iroiu  this  poMOge;  for  it 
'"     ppcam,  purged  of  lUI  obtcurit}'  or  Tagoeneas,  in  the  words,-^ 
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*■  And  hoaemud,  tiatr,  with  ofL-rarerted  ejrw, 
ShsMhig  boit  teara,  his  som>*riag  wife  ratiuned." 

Td  iii.  2^,  fin  yip  ri«aa9ai  a\»ir*iv  comofl  oat  for  mors  fttUv  and  satiafiMtanlv  tfi 
tbo  tronslatiou  ul'  tbc  now  rditiuit.  "  For  ho  (UkuimnI  tit  lougtli  ^  mvukkii 
vat;;Daneo  on  tht^  ofl!«>»(l>?r'i>  hi^itd,"  th&n  in  tho  Tsmon  which  apji^^Ar^d  at  find : 
■'For  he  de«in9d  that  nuw  Uis  veugciiuw  wa»  at  hand,"  vhicli  is  apprsdablr 
non  lax.  itut  thnixi  ar«  br  tio  meatu  iaolated  caa^s.  We  at^-ni  to  m*  tb* 
troc«  of  reriaiaD  nnd  rerioimi  in  erery  pBgOi  •ometiuuM  in  tbo  oUamiion  of  ooi 
woi-d,  sadi  UH  ■'  tht^'n  "  for  "  tliaui;h,"  at  v.  262  nf  the  traQ<ila.tion  of  tbs  thin) 
book  (cf.  Homer.  11.  iii.  'Hi,  ot  rin  y'  uf  Otveaiiirt,  crA.) ;  and  sometunoa  » 
the  tenioulrlin^  of  »  whol^  paawgv.  Doubtltvw.  u  I»rd  Itcrby  admit*,  tberv 
u«  jrot  faiilta  to  tM>  n]>ied  uaA  amended ;  but  it  is  to  bi«  inliiiite  credit  thm 
be  ho*  I'vduoed  flieiw  to  a  very  mudi  BinRll«r  aod  i»»  p«rca»ptible  tunnbor 
than  oxistsd  at  fintt ;  and  'n*o  doubt  wrv  much  irhether  hia  example  faerutn  i> 
nut  almost  iuui|U«  amonj;  truwlatore.  lliQ  (;lu«»o»  of  n  podant  may  yet  detoot 
nn  impcrfw:!  Mn^lifthing  at  a  Orwk  linci  h«*rp  ond  their ;  and  fttiVkleiv  for 
■'Xtn-iiiD  litenility  may  fall  fuul  of  such  a  renton  as  thiit  in  Book  I.  170  {c£ 
Ix.nl  Derby,  i.  •M-2-S), 

"  oUt  a'  it^ 
itSai'  initae  HfV  4^««c  i"'  irXavrtf  afiittv," 
irhon  Lord  Uerby  now  tnuisilates, 

"  But  littls  hict;  I  d(«m,  iliBhotumrins  mc. 
To  fill  tbv  coffer*  with  thu  spoils  of  var." 

Bui  iHuiy  ibould  mmomber  that  Ihu  iioirtical  translator  u  Ucenwi]  to  adujit 
vfaataoover  inttrproUUon  ho  can  best  mould  to  his  poetic  purpoaes.  and  mu*t 
not  bo  pinned  to  the  dtrict  letter  if  hu  eau  reproduco  tbo  i^]>int.  Bu^dt^.  hit 
interpretation  sosimslo  iia  ijuit«  reconcilable  with  an  entbiiatioii  of  I-)u"-Mli:rl'aii, 
"Ktso  te  puto,  diuu  ipsu  in  uontciuptd  bubuur,  opes  (uvittuMiuo  autjuisittinmi 
o«so." 

The  tma^tions  from  HuraL-o,  iVtullus.  aud  (rum  Fiouob.  Uurmon,  and 
ItoIiEia  poott>'  appeudod  tu  tlu&  uditiuu,  huTo  uli-eudy  for  souie  yoan>  been 
lirivatoty  drculat^,  although  now  fintt  made  fiuhlici  Juria.  Tht>}-  cun]>ti> 
tutu  u  raro  iiud  distinctive  fuutuiv  of  tiio  edition  bofvi-o  ua,  and  exhibit  in  a 
atrikin^  deg-eo  the  tvuty  frnioe  and  nutuntl  luddity  ut  all  that  their  anlhor 
compoisuti.  It  hiis  been  tmr  futu  to  huvo  to  liuut  luatlvr  fur  proiao  or  dis- 
nroiae,  of  luto,  in  moiv  tliun  ii]ii>  v«i-y  ordiiian'  tt-onalatioa  of  !!i>nico,  ami  hnd 
Loi'd  Uvrby'ii  vettdona  bcoa  Lbou  at  huod,  tncy  would  luvu  bovu  tu^ful  tu 
point  out  to  tl<iutid(in)ns  a  mcjdol,  In  which  they  nii^^ht  at  luaat  atriTv  to  nui* 
tli'-'msolrua.  Hit)  ti-iuitUutianB  tuem  with  rdiuouK'nt.  Uuiv.  and  eoae,  and  while 
uov«i'  pL'dtinlic,  t>e<»|>ijLtk  uvorj'wbero  thd  ui^i'imijilinhed,  unnloborat"  ■cbnlzr. 
Not  iuopporlnnely  do  these  occupations  of  (hv  Ihibuiv  of  one  of  our  irnMt 
popular  l'reuiiiir»  t-omp  iimldr  noUcp  at  u  tiitiv  w!i<^ii  liis  ili.HtingQL«hc><]  public 
L-urcor  has  enmowhat  i^uddeiily  closed.  His  countrymen  ouftibt  to  find  iq  the 
mamoriiilx  of  hii!<  ]{«uiiu(  and  industry  a  jwt  KuhJDi.t  for  prido  in  tbi?ir  gmt 
incu.  Thoy  will  bn  unonimoiu;  in  wishing  him  yours  of  dii;nitied  rotire- 
meut,  and  tln'  Dtholtira  amongst  ua  will  dcaim  fur  him  lifi;  and  iK'jkUh  in  wuA 
nioueure  aa  Horace?  uakod  for  himmUin  Ode  I.  31  [ad.Jift.).  and  in  words  whicb 
the  unlfunwd  will  tip  tnady  to  echo,  if  interpn'tod  for  Ihom  in  the  lan^ttage  of 
tho  ntjble  lord'o  own  tranomtion : — 

"ffMBliareofmialth 

(intnt  him  to  Piii"y,  and  that  A*  n»»y, 

0  FhtrljoK,  oiliJ  ihi'  boon  of  health ; 

A  Blind  uninjured  by  decay, 

A  rreen  old  oge^  with  honour  bleued. 

And  of  Ail  lyre  not  di»po««»d."— (I'.  2;a.) 
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v.— TRAVEL. 

Lift  in  Abtiuinia:  hting HoUt  coHected Juriny  Thru  Ttart'  Rt»iilfnee and  Trattl  in 
i/tat  Country.    B7  JttAHSFiELi*  Pauky.^s.    London:  John  Uun-ay. 

Toe  litcruture  nf  AbvBsiniau  trayol  t"i  b(<«K)miri)^  quite  portentous,  aiul  tfacix' 
are  nosons  ta  bi>1i«To  it  will  l>o  one  ai  the  |;;TFiaT(^«t  bc-nnKt«— iii  <1(ifuult  of  au 
ultimate  muicxttUoii  policy — wbitJi  Wf  fchall  nap  from  the  expuditioii.  Tiio 
nuinlier  nf  worthlc.-w  IkhiIui,  TnnTolj  JII(m1«  up  b.-  jnerrt  d'aet^nattm,  i»  tu)  inaajr, 
that  Hucb  works  as  iliotw  of  Mr.  Dultoii  uj]d  Mr.  ManaBeld  Forkyas  beooino 
<iciub1y  vulunlilo,  not  only  for  tlimr  inti.vroKt,  liiit  bt^uuMU  of  tli9tr  •■xci-ptjoitiil 
rt-liahiUty,  To  tho  readfir  ftqually  desirons  of  obtAJiiin;;  information  anil  nf 
nvoi>lii](!  b9Titdenu(>]it,  we  i«coinmMiiil  thorn  books  a»  what  to  rwul,  and 
iilniort  all  lh«  DtherH  aa  what  to  nvoid.  The  best  t'onndatinn  of  knowlod^ 
oonoCTning  .Vhyseinia  nnduur  otnuigo  antngoniri.  Theodore,  is  th«  Bluo  l^oi^ 
oostaining  Mr.  I'lrivdon'.t  tlnspatchea;  those  -ttudiod.  Mr,  1'>Rfton  atid  Mr. 
Parkytu  are  easily  followed,  and  tJieir  works  really  oDJoyalile.  Ur.  rarkyux 
pOssoBMS  odTtmtagos  of  «tyl«  nrelT  found  in  hooki*  of  travel,  und  the  ndtoiriiblc 
axmngemcut  and  judicious  modincation  ol'  bis  second  edition,  ttom.  wbicb  all 
dij7«uioDtt  bare  b«cn  oiimiDat(.-d,  utid  which  rinirtunM  a  skotdb  of  tho  political 
oocurr9uc«s  ninoe  tbu  writer  left  the  country,  render  il  an  easy  uiauual  ot' 
infltniction  on  a  suhjoct  of  macli  intori>4t.  llo  sires  a  bri^f  but  iidraitnbls 
sketeb  of  tbo  origin  and  career  of  Theodore,  whom  ho  treata  with  rare  can'Ionr. 
Setting  foitb  thi2  ^o<)d  ho  ha$  undoiibtodly  done,  and  not  according  unmix'-d 
belid'  10  Ibo  tale^  told  of  his  exce^ve  barbarity,  lie  auuis  u^i  tbiit  sKeccb  \t  ith 
the  following  ouusiuf^  remark  : — 

"  Innuninco  and  ambglion  Mcm  to  havs  pndticod  Ihoir  ufiuU  Tonlts  in  Kim ;  and 
whMi  I  liROr  of  hid  wild  TkiotM  of  coiiiiuiTing  Kg^-i^t,  and  even  the  llnly  I^nd,  I  um 
fotcibly  imiinded  of  a  conBdence  ouc«  imparted  tu  luc  by  my  p«nii:iilur  friend  U«'jal4;h 
Khi^Um,  to  the  oSbct  that  his  rocpoiHed  pnront  (Jiibi  hnd  «erious  intentions  of  -1  few 
■weeli*"  nzzia  into  Prance,—*  th«re  were  w>  nmny  glw*  hotllw  and  other  niiri:  thfii^  in 
tlmt  roonlry ! '— Aitd  nta  [I'd  to  the  bolief  that  'incudore  is  only  s,  rory  aupflrior  Buui^^r 
an  Atyuiniatt." 


tCTvHting,  but  itii  ruudunt  will  prubably  pLTust'  tbu  rery  umiuLiig  dt'scriplioufi  of 
tho  aniniaU,  tho  natural  in'odu cli on s,  and  tho  aodal  cufltotQ.i  of  the  counlty 
with  unjTH  pluaauT'j.  Whcthur  in  tliu  niLiiatiTo  cr  doscriptiTc  chapter):,  tit- 
author  1-iirbu.inM  th«  iLttcnliim  and  liolighL-i  hi.-  rvadcm  Ijt  ftiriToughnflsa  which 
in  nerur  todiuus,  and  his  ctylo  is  rdiavod  by  quaint  humour  mruly  to  bo  found 
in  boofcH  of  thin  duHcripttiin.  Tlio  (*}iHpt4<ra  dovotnd  to  the  reliviiiti  of  the  Aby*> 
sinianH,  and  tbcir  sujierstitiuos  relating  to  pt^rsons  poseei^^rieu  of  the  devil,  ari' 
painfully  intoreatiiig.  Thri  Iwdii-f  in  diabolii;  agditcy,  wbicli  i»  found  among  all 
AfKcun  tribes  so  much  more  vilul  and  powerltil  than  anv  faith  in  good  tn- 
Huemces  or  n  T>ivine  priuciiili!,  show*  itm-lf  i-ron  nioro  clttiny  and  pcmidingly 
in  the  ninngrcl   kiml   of  Chriiftianity  profe£6i>d   by   the  Ab'yafdnianB.      Many 


degrading. 

of  tlio  creed 


of  the  inacifc^stntions  <if  pui^wuMtnii  iir«  dixtivMing  and 
remedies  ino^t  ditigu.4ting.  Tht*  most  practically  reooirc^  article 
of  these  peoplL'  is  cwrtamly  a  deviiut  ln-lief  in  the  power  and  the  purw>nul 
presence  of  tho  dovil.  ilr.  Parkyn'*  witnc.ised  manv  in^lnncos  of  wi-called 
poneenon  which  prewuted  inexpficaWo  features,  iiud  details  ono  which  ter- 
minated "ftitally.  rh«  other  supnrititions  are  vcir  nnmcmiis  and  unmaaniDg. 
A  chapter  devoted  to  tho  gort-mmfnt  and  luwsof  tnecountij'is  of  great  interest. 
In  itylc  and  arrtiiigement  tho  book  ia  faultlbse,  and  1<i  all  lovera  of  thi-  fiiibjert 
wc  recommend  a  chapter  on  "  Natund  Historj-,"  iu  which  they  will  find  de- 
lightful reading  about  liooa,  crocodilcA,  and  seriKTHtji,  boAidca  numerous  "  amnll 
dew." 

lialian  Jmrmyt.     By  W.  D-  Uon'SLXS.     I.ondou  :  Hampwn  IjOw  &  Co. 

TiTE  title  of  this  book  might  deter  many  readers.     Itnlian  journeys  have  been 
madt'  and  described  a  tbouwud  tiinee.  yot  no  one  who  lute  bad  the  good  forttur 
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to  road  "  Venetian  Life,"  by  the  same  author,  would  willingly  pass  by  this,  its 
aucoeesor.  We  pass  through  P«daa,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Genoa,  Naples,  Pom- 
peii, etc.;  butwc  are  never  tatigued,  for  our  cicerone  is  not  only  a  keen  observer, 
but  a  genial  poet  and  quite  a  subtle  humoriat.  The  felicity  of  his  phrases  ia 
often  setonishing.  Places  and  people  are  touched  with  A  firm  uid  somotimes 
inexorably  humorous  baud.  We  may  select  quito  at  random ;  the  book  is 
full  of  pointa.  "  In  all  the  frescoes  on.  the  walls  of  Petrarch's  house,  Laiu* 
prevails  as  a  lady  of  a  singularly  long  waist  and  stiff  movements ;  and  Pettandl, 
with  his  &oe  tied  up  and  a  lily  in  his  hand,  oontemplates  the  flower  in  miBg^led 
botany  and  toothache."  "  The  vestibule  was  lined  with  omphore  containing 
everybody's  ashes,  beyond  which  dripped  and  gUmmered  an  Italian  garden, ' 
Prom  almost  any  other  writer  we  shomd  resent  such  aimounoements  as  ' '  Break- 
fasted d  la  /(furcneHe,  excellently  and  cheaply.  I  buy  a  hat.  We  ro  to  seek  the 
oonsol,  and  after  finding  everyuiing  else  for  two  hours,  we  find  mm,"  eto.  A 
page  or  BO  on  he  gravely  observes,  aftor  a  dissertation  on  waiters  in  the  style 
of  Dickens,  "  Turning  &om  this  subject  to  the  purchase  of  my  hat,  I  do  not 
believe  that  hterary  art  can  interest  the  reader  in  that  purely  personal  trans- 
action." 9ome  may  remember  the  fits  of  laughter  into  whicn  people  used  to 
fall  when  poor  Artemus  Ward  gravely  told  them  he  had  had  a  new  ' '  doob 
KiroB  "  put  to  the  door.  The  book  has  much  of  the  solemn  and  irresistihie  brass 
of  that  singular  and  genial  humorist.  Glimpses  of  history  and  fr^pmento  of 
bio^uphy  delightfully  break  the  monotony  of  personal  adventure.  The  ch^^n 
lies  in  the  style  and  temper  of  the  whole  narraUye,  perfectly  graphic,  graoefuUy 
poetic,  full  of  fun,  and  absolutely  American. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa,  comprising  Fijleen  Teart'  Hunting  and 
Tradintf ;  xuith  Journeyt  across  the  Continent  from  Natal  to  Walvisch  Boy.  otul 
Visits  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  FaUs.  By  Jamba  Chapmaw,  P.B.G.8. 
London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Mb.  Chafhan  is  atill  in  Africa,  and  these  narratiTos  of  travel,  which  extend 
over  many  years,  and  cover  a  wide  area  of  the  African  continent,  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  his  personal  revision.  They  are,  however,  admirably  edited, 
and  considering  the  inevitable  sameness  which  must  pervade  books  of  tne  kind, 
they  are  very  interring.  Mr.  Chapman  has  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  has  explored  the  country  more  thoroughly,  and  investigated  the 
nmneroussubjecta  of  interest  and  instruction  which  it  presentemoro  thoroughly, 
than  any  traveller  except  Dr.  Livingstone  ;  and  for  this  work,  compiled  from 
his  notes  of  travel,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
praise  indicated  in  the  preface  by  his  editor,  who  says : — 

"  If  Mr.  Chapman's  records  of  pereonal  experience,  acquired  in  the  pnrsaits'of  Um 
hunter  and  the  trader,  lay  for  the  moat  part  no  claim  to  the  merits  that  belong  te 
original  investigation  or  discovery,  they  at  least  embody  the  results  of  prolonged  sad 
intolliffent  observation,  directed  during  many  years  towards  reckons,  many  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  seldom  visited  by  ci%Tlizea  man,  and  towards  native  races  whosa 
social  life  presents  a  deeply -interesting  problem  of  inquiry  to  all." 
The  author  is  considerably  indebted  to  the  editor  for  tho  notes  which  supple- 
ment the  text  usefully,  especially  in  explaining  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  new  settlement  ensuing  on  the  KafBr  war.  Tho  particularly 
careful  and  clear  arrangement  of  Mr.  Chapman's  materials,  by  means  of  which 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  follow  his  course  with  the  map,  and  feel  knowledge  of 
the  places,  the  people,  tho  animals,  and  the  scenery  growing  upon  him,  witnout 
the  trying-back,  the  repetition,  and  the  uncertainty  which  too  often  render 
tJio  reading  of  African  travel  more  laborious  than  pleasant,  are  remarkable 
features  of  this  book.  Tho  accounts  of  the  Boers  and  tho  Bechuana  tribe  are 
most  interesting,  but,  as  usual,  tho  ru;idor  will  find  the  chief  charm  of  tho  book 
is  identical  with  the  chief  glory  of  tho  continent  it  treats  of, — the  noble  animals, 
tho  inniiinorable  wondors,  wbieh  we  call  iesser,  of  the  creation,  whose  home  is 
in  that  uiagnifieeiit  eountiy.  While  the  reader  admires  Mr,  Chapman  o«  an 
explorer,  and  peruses  the  results  of  his  geographical  and  otherwise  scientific 
researches  with  deep  interest,  he  follows  his  narrative  of  his  hunting  advontares 
with  over-increasing  delight,  which  is  perfected  by  his  recognition  that  tii.*; 
author,  while  he  is  tho  moat  intrepid  and  persevering,  ia  the  least  boastful,  tho 
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RtiMt  truth-teUoii;  of  sponoMn.  }Ior«  ii  no  blstaDt  bnifguWf  HO  exmM»rnt>oi) 
of  the  feftts  of  dkniif  M  tke  jnan.  of  th»  aiz«  tiod  aiunber  M  me  boula.  Dot  nuib 
an  MknowlA^patnb  of  tbo  diffiooltUa  of  th«  httntor's  toalc  and  tit*  mgaoity  of 
tluianiiiiab.  that— tonromUw  v^-known  Aibl« — this  ptotnra  might  lutvo  beoa 
paifit«>d  by  the  bwata,  BQcb  jortioe  ikMs  tbo  mfto  do  thou.  U  ia  not  pooubla  in 
uur  ipoco  to  tru*  Mr.  C'lu^mHa*«  journojr*  Wo  hnvo  gtToa  it«  baniKioriM ;  tbo 
rMHior  frUl  follow  it*  deUtla  with  onflftninf;  mtorert,  gmthormg  Erani  erofy 
dioplor  Numo  raluobi'J  wUitioa  to  bio  fciiowiadgo  of  utarnl  hialorjr,  ond  • 
dMMor  idaa  uf  tb*  ammum;  uaLunl  IwMutioa  of  A&toa,  tbnt  luutl  uf  «ii  xatmy 
fobloH.  wbich  OKporicuoo  in  ttwohing  tu  all  feU  Eikr  Bbort  of  tho  truth,  oron  in  th!o 
oleoaent  of  wvodvr. 

Scmt»  tutd  SiudkM  of  Savage  Lift.     Uy  OlLBEAT  MAlXMUf  Spuoat.     Londuo : 

Smitb,  Kldor.  St  Cu. 

Mu.  Spkoat  ba«  corn^tly  defiued  tb«  oatuiv.  tbuu^li  b<-  hii.s  uiodciitly  uiidtrr- 
oiitiBiatcil  tbo  vuluo,  of  his  wcrrk,  w^icb  ^vex  u  vivid  and  intorMtiDj;  piolmo  uf 
tbe  conditionaof  oaviigv  life  in  Viiaoonver  Ixbuid.  lie  aniicipat^o  thai  tbo  vuIuq 
firiiind  in  bis  p«^8  wUl  consist  in  tboii-  fnwhiicMi  and  minutoncss  of  detail,  as 
well  osin  the  moro  speouU  Doondorution  of  aucnl  feeliii^  vuinl  ond  iut'jlluo' 
tiul  EbantetouticM,  and  reli^ionA  uotiona  amoitg  ths  uotirei  of  tbe  iidaitd, 
wbcro  ba  aeonpfed  on  offioial  ponticn. 

"  I  lind,"  k«  Mfi,  "  MDona  the  pooplu,  lad  had  *  long  woqtwia  tonooAlp  witii  ihnmi ; 
I  did  not  merely  pus  Uuounn  lb«  eooatry.  Tha  infonnaUMi  whioh  I  give  Douoenting 
thoir  luaiH^  manaeni  eiuUMitt.  aod  ways  of  lifii  n  not  fron  Dumatyi  but  frum 
iDtnonuiM  wnttcii  trilh  a  pMVcll  on  Dm  spot,  in  lh«  hut,  or  the  conue,  or  Ln  the  denp 
fofMl,  and  albM-mnla  tcriftDd  by  my  o«n  fbrthn  renvucheo,  or  the  obsen-aLioiu  «h 
Diy  fHgnds." 

Ilbn  Ixxik  bao  indoed  nil  tbo  murkM  of  auth'nitiirily,  aiyl  \»  rimutrkably  troll  and 
plainly  written.  Tho  coofa-iion  which  ia  thu  uiont  ge&gnd  faall  ^  books  uf 
tor •!  Compiled  &om  jinun:tU  or  uiumoranda  ih  MliMfnctorily  mlxHiit,  nud  tbo 
anthor'H  chief  diifoot  ia  tbo  very  roM  nno — X*m  lauiih  liniTity.  ^Vbnt  thero  is  of 
hia  boali  is  T«ry  oood,  but  tlunt  is  nut  «iwuf^  of  it.  Tbo  dtHw-iiptioQ  oT  the 
ooost  and  tbo  iiuand  scaou^  \»  most  striking  und  roituuttio— i<*nMi,  lako, 
uoantaiu.  ntrine— oil  grand,  and  »tsm,  and  lovdlj.  The  laJce*  am  a  marked 
foatom  in  the  M«n«7 — doop,  dark,  wild,  and  solitaiy  beyond  ooDcsptioD, 
wonderiUIly  impreuivt*  to  the  trmTellar,  lor  whoto  thuj-  form  Ihe  only  altoma- 
tire  to  dABnti  t'orcst.  Tho  ntitive  tribe*  who  inhabit,  the  Abt  district  aro  oom- 
parativulv  unknown  to  Europcatu)  and  Americans,  a»  they  never  visit  Viu- 
torin,  and  thu  onuKrunt,  commortlikl  i<i>>'f'>ilati>r.  or  ordinary  oxploror  dooo  inA 
seek  Ihcm  out.  Thoy  am  nagulailv  iatorastiug  eavagea,  at'wnlin^  to  3tLr> 
S^uot.  with  a  curious  systom  of  trilukl  ^TOTDmcnt,  and  strangrly-mArkod 
tnbol  cbaincK'i-ii'tics.  £u  pbyxical  vi^ur  tber  surpass  the  sangw  of  wbom  wo 
are  luxtutomed  to  read—*  dUfur«tico  which  is  porbapa  aooountad  for  by  the 
mliibrlLy  of  Uiu  dimalo.  Tbe  Alit  disUict  is  <|uito  out  of  tbo  orilinary  muta  of 
traTellers.  and  oaii  be  reached  oaly  by  engaging  a  Tesst'l  at  Viotijria.  I'hua  it 
in  a  Tory  Bocludod  bit  of  the  gktbo,  and  an  nttorly  unknown  poopla  of  whom 
we  rad  in  thess  pages.  Tin  tribes  of  this  dixtriut  are  not  coufodwated,  and 
tha  Autbor  calls  toom  u  nation  only  booaiwo  ihcv'  iiuujjy  ai^noeot  ti'rritoritsa, 
and  haTO  tbe  Mtoo  raperstitions  and  langooge.  Tbey  are  not  iQ-looking  pooj^lei, 
and  Tothot  io^onioofl  for  suTogoa.  Tfaoy  arc  on  vcrv  t'liniiliar  tarma  with  the 
wa,  owiuuiung  and  tUving  with  peribct  ease.  Tbey  nav^t  ixniiuderable  notion* 
of  law  and  oidcc,  oro  n  neaceablo  peojilo,  proet'Otiag  s}-mpu>ms  of  rapid  decay. 
givoo  to  changiug  their  awellingt,  which  on  in  oncHupaient4>.  voiy  fond  of  jokea 
and  goasip,  •luori-eUiuf;  rarely,  gtvon  to  lounging,  very  ho«tpitable  to  sbrang«n>, 
very  obsurrant  of  formiilitios  iu  social  intenxmraa,  posBetaiag  an  arittooratiu 
chaste  and  traditiou.  and  not  crael  to  their  alaves.  thongb  with  irreqwiUBble 
puwor  OTur  tbiim.  They  are  sharp  bargoiBois,  bat  have  uo  diatinet  notions  oC 
propart)'  and  t^uuneree,  the  land  being  oommoa  tu  tbe  tribe.  They  lo<re  feaot- 
uig,  and  the  grand  festivity  of  all  is  a  dear  hunt;  they  aro  TiadieUro  and 
ungrateful,  just  liku  uther  savage  aud  cirilixed  people;  thoy  ate  untruth- 
ful, und  have  no  faith,  exoept  in  evroiry :  thnir  roUgiaua  ooliona  at*  unintoUi- 
giUe,  but  thotr  prMtiee  infiludoe,  though  rarely,  buinan  aaanllow.    C3taptors 
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VI._POETBY,  ncnoS.  AND  ESSAY. 

St.  P^.    Hj  Fkzdkxjc  W.  H.  Htxu.    Londoa :  1ffmiT1»n  A  0». 

TinA  ii  ft  winBrit>.bla  poem ,  sad  fat  dWr  qo«mifli  Bmi  tfaa  powor  of  ntlv- 
ante  which  it  Bhowi  in  aa  asttaml  d»gtw,  sad  fh*  amiriTnw  of  iti  fine. 
trUcb  itBaiodi  u«  of  the  floviac,  nidiiitg  aticaiB  of  mdodT  which  captirmtH  ai 
ia  the  Teran  of  that  tme  moaictao,  H  uuBti^hctoiy  mat,  \Lr.  Swinburne.  Uc 
Myon,  iade<«i,  b&m  cat  utLunedthonunaparfBelioBaf  rhythiu  anil  iibnaa  aa  Vc- 
flwipbunie  baa  do&e.  The  Btmnle  tetwaai  thoogfat  and  woi^  u  not  ao  earn' 
plalelr  hidden  ;  bar*  and  then  Um  diffimttiea  of  the  dotttiln  riij-moa,  gaoMaOr 
moataoeccB^UyeimihtDfld^betraf  him  ahnoat  into  a  jm^B.aa  vben  "mnnilB 
rbjrm*^  to  "ta  it/'  "DunaacDs"  to  "  adc  uh."  Bat  theae  ore  bat  rf^^ 
blnaiihflt,  tod  tb«  ferrour,  the  «UBion,  the  etger  ptubiog  on  of  the  t 
not  iDJored  br  then :  perhape  they  rathor  increaae  the  einct  of  lia»t0  i 
which  th«  ntbjeot  demaada.  The  merit  of  tiia  atjla  of  tba  poem  H^s  rwt 
flutainfld  power,  ao  aqualncw  of  Tcnc,  which  eaniM  aa.  the  reader  « 
roQ^ineaaea  of  WOTds,  thao  io  the  petfcction  of  Bp«rial  nawagfa,  thotufa  I 
are  a  few  to  be  fonnd  truly  lorcly  in  thoir  tandomaaa  and  grace.  XorSoea 
Kjan  readi  the  perfect  laniditjr  of  speech  and  diitinctn«ai  of  tmagv  vith 
our  great  poet  tn"InHonionai&"oan  boQi  pjetare  emotioDaandtrmoe  out 
of  apeculatiTe  thought.  We  have  often  same  difBoolty  in  realizing  pn 
what  Mr.  Hf  on  means  to  exnreaa,  yet  there  are  so  paMagoa  that  do  not  , 
■oma  return ;  and  thia  we  tnink  a  good  deal  to  say  in  theae  daya  of  TagM 
poetie  efl^uireneBB. 

But  the  gnat  intenet  of  the  poem  liea  in  the  treatoMot  of  the  eubject  Ws 
with  more  mcb  attempts  w«te  made  to  roatizo  to  modem  feetine  the  sptritakl 
truth  of  the  HLcioal  ex|nQsaion  of  roliKion,  to  trauahi^e  fur  n't  (ao  laugnage  ef 
that  spiritual  lifa  wiiicfa  inaptrul  the  aainta  of  old.  We  think  Mr.  Uyan 
boa  gooe  Thf  towarxla  mcceM  io  this  poem.  Wo  really  Mom  to  feol  in  it 
the  x^  for  souls,  Ibe  yearning,  thf)  fire  that  dorotired  the  great  Apoatlv  of  the 
Oentilea ;  yet  tho  form  is  quite  modem,  and  there  ia  no  oonTOotianaliani  eatbcr 
of  aontiment  or  phraaeology.  We  can  beliere  that  St.  l^anl,  were  be  now  amottg 
ns,  would  conjure  ua  witb  this  eager  ferrour;  wniild  defdore  and  exhort  alter- 
nately in  thia  paanonate  phnee.  It  is  tnily  rffn-«bing  in  daya  of  doabt  and 
difficnl^  to  meet  with  each  an  exproeaon  of  faith  as  this. 

There  is  a  youtbfiitnoM  about  the  poom  whub  we  fwl  in  the  riew  of  the  dia* 
raoter  choaen.  Without  Tcrging  on  an  aiitnbingmphy,  it  dof  b,  as  all  tme  pMou 
on  thaee  eubjecte  muat  do,  embody  somi'thiiif^  of  pereooal  oxpcricmce  ana  mora 
of  theindiTidnally.recogniMdideiuof  hnman  rmtiirc.  Wo  hare  ht-r*  St. 
not  yet  frved  from  the  agooiea  of  his  conTereion,  l\ill  of  hia  own  shortcoi 
and  itinfi]tnftf»,  not  yet  Ibo  groat  director  anil  moral  roprover  vaA  nhtormi 
(hv  churchoa. 

Tho  poem  ia  euppciod  to  be  the  utterance  of  St.  Paul  himself.  It  beginawith 
a  pesaionate  expteaaiou  of  his  love  for  Ohrist,  which  sustains  him  throogh  all 
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the  loneliooM  i>f  homelesmciaa  and  oppoaitioii ;  vet  iii  vhicfa,  too,  hs  is  ohioerod 
by  hit  own  loT«  WwtnU  tiie  v-liulu  iJimily  of  beUoFura  on  tbo  wtb.  Ii«  goo* 
OQ  to  qKttk  <A  the  soul's  stxuKi^U-a,  which,  in  spite  of  his  aetf-Mliandonment  to 
Christ,  bomt  tlifl  beliover ;  uf  tho  agutues  uf  repijatuioe,  which  adr  up  iu  hica 
It  biiruiug  devotinn  tii  his  Mi«t«r'i  work.  Thii*  ho  ftltamfttoa  bntweon  thu 
Lou{fiujf  to  diK'larD  His  goodneea  and  the  eror-iucurriug  despair  at  his  uwu 
iuward  fiiiifulneM.  agaiu  relierod  hv  tnut  in  hit  SnWoiir.  H«  noxt  celebrates 
thu  spread  of  (aith  throu^  all  t}ie  natiuiia,  aud  soda  vith  a  due  psalm  of 
rojoioiuj^,  declaring  tho  yro-yiot  Qod  to  vmu,  aod  tha  uommuuioa  of  all  Moula  iu 

thankBgiviDK- 

The  mi>diirn  focUnj;  shovM  itaelf  111  perpfitaiU  allusioni*  to  the  dilHcuU  ]>ro- 
hlem^  of  good  and  evil  in  tho  world,  which  tho  fcval  Paul  iad<.'ed  felt  keenly, 
but  deachod  In  a  diiTerent  mauuor.  There  is  not  au  attempt  at  ronsoaiug  ou 
these  qnentions,  auoh  oa  wo  ini>;ht  not  utmaLiirAlly  oxp>-cL  from  the  argumenta- 
tive Apuatl«,  if  hL-  should  appear  among  us  furiuaacd  with  a  umTersity  traiiuiiK. 
Thia  isjierbAp^  Xim  'n-cak'^.'^l  purt  of  thu  poom.  It  romaiiiH  oulr  an  cxpresaion 
of  passignatd  feeling :  it  persuades  as  by  ita  warmth,  but  it  does  nothing  ela»  to 
convinco  as.  Without  a  rooojioitioa  of  tho  difficulties,  tboro  can  be  no  se&aa 
that  tbe  answer  is  sufficient.  Many,  no  duubt,  huld  that  i>ootry  is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  reasoning,  but  wo  think  that  in  thia  age,  so  imbued  with  quMtion- 
iiig,  more  than  one  true  poot  has  shown  that  whuu  tho  mind  work:]  in  that 
ooune,  tho  thought  will  of  neoussity  find  ifa  way  out ;  nor  ia  that  reasoning 
sometiines  the  Iwtt  powwAU  that  is  expreawd  in  vursu. 

But  we  rejoice  hoMtily  in  the  freehneaa  of  feeling  and  belief  her»  expreiHd, 
which  wo  (n  another  granatum  may  oftua  loug  for  in  vaiu,  and  hope  thit  it 
will  endure.  It  la  not  the  least  hopeful  aj-mptom  that  such  an  utteronoo  should 
como  ftom  one  of  our  UuiviTrritiea. 

Mr.  Myers  has  undertaken  a  f^rand  and  diflicult  ftubjnot,  and  he  has  given  ua 
a  true  poeni,  which  laiikoa  us  wish  that  we  may  before  long  woluomo  him  again 
among  the  ])ueUi ;  perhajis  among  the  eiiurgetic  it-orkerK  of  hln  time.  We  will 
uouuludii  by  quoting  a  tow  verses  which  seem  to  us  among  tha  mo^t  beautiful, 
tukeo  apart,  tijuugh  the  whulo  fooling  of  the  puam  cannot  be  iu  the  Ivost  uuder- 
stood  by  a.  aiiigln  rj^uotation  :  — 

"  Lo,  us  aooM  «k)p,  uutwom  and  everladeo, 

Htraina  tan  tha  harbaar  where  her  ssils  aro  furled ; 
Lo,  OS  loiac  innocent  and  ea^  tnaidon 
Leans  o'er  the  wistful  linuta  of  th«  world; 

"Dreams  of  the  i?Iow  nnd  glory  of  thi  diitanc^, 
Womlirful  uoiiiug  niurtbe  anoR  of  Usr«  ; 
Dreams  with  what  eyes  and  wfcat  k  sweet  insiatanoe 
Lovon  aro  wiiliug  in  the  hiddtm  yean; 

"  Lo,  B8  some  venturer,  from  his  atars  leceiring 
I'romiso  and  prMsge  of  subh'mn  ompiiaOi 
Wran  arurmar*  the  •roI  of  hia  believing 
Deep  in  tho  dark  of  solitary  ej-es ; 

"  Vua,  to  the  ondt  id  palace  or  Id  prisou, 
Fasblou  Ua  fknaes  of  the  realm  to  be  ; 
Fallen  Gran  the  height  or  frvim  the  dews  aiiaon, 
Winged  with  tho  rocks  and  randered  of  the  aaa ; 

"  So  enn  I,  and  with  a  heart  more  burning  \ 
80  oran  I,  and  with  a  hope  more  sweet, 
Oroan  far  the  hour.  U  Christ,  of  thy  returning. 
Faint  fur  tbe  0Kiuiiu{  of  Ihine  advent  feet." 

lirowitlowt.    Bv  Mrs.  OLIPFA.KT,  Author  of  "  CTironicleB  of  Oarliagford."  &c. 
3  roll*,     t^uburgh  and  London:  William  Llackwood  and  3on».     ISOR. 

WiiA,!,  after  all,  is  the  jrrvfttwt  merit  a  d"vo1  can  haxn,  cousiderod  merely  as 
a  book  to  i*ead  't  Olerirty,  to  make  you  read  on  eagerly  &um  uhaptar  to  obaptor, 
or,  perhape,  in  certain  cases,  to  oompel  you  to  skip  in  onlw  to  get  at  the  enoing, 
so  as  to  know  who  marries  whom  and  who  is  killed  off,  it  anybody.  &Ir». 
Oliphant  do«s  not,  in  "Drownlows,"  compel  you  to  «t!tip,  becauiie  you  bav« 
fMm  tho  first  a  pretty  clear  provieion  of  how  the  .itory  will  wind  up,  but  she 
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oontpaU  yov  to  nod  on.  Whooror  hu  only  looked  »t  Uiw  novel  as  it  appoarsJ 
ftom  mgnth  to  oionth  in  HUtekteood  hui  SMn  it  to  conaidBrable  diudrBBtagc. 
and  m  out  nuonoljr  ny  wo  think  tha  thiM  TohuoM  worth  bnyios  by  ]w<m|« 
who  ]uT»  ptonty  or  owimj-,  «v«n  if  thty  h^ijien  to  be  mMcriSars  to  Ui> 

ijf  late  yMuw  '*w  IwTe  pot  intn  U)»  habit  of  beings  »  little  ODJust  to 
iatareit.  6DritoTOls  have  run  v^m  utill-bf^,  ijiar&ct«r,  and  etory,  k« 
BOiebBd  from  plot.  How  nuiny  yowV  wntii-*  of  fiction  in  our  own  dajr, 
Mr.  Dickeit>«,  Jjord  Tijrttan,  aaa  Hr.  (Saarlen  Koude,  bere  ehown  by  their  uie< 
plot- in te rest  that  they carvd  about  it.fouiul  it  nbolp,  finoiild  'Uimitch  with  it  for 
the  oxdtemontortlM  nadvrF  When  Ooorin  Eliot  tried  s  plot  tn  "  F«lia.  Holt " 
the  remit  wa«  a  bilore.  And  thin  time  Urs.  Olipbuiit  lia«  rail«d ;  &<^t  tn  }>fo- 
dnciDR  a  good  nadaUe  dotoI,  but  in  the  introdnctinn  and  ubo  of  plot-int«fwt. 
ItwoudnarcdybatoonmditoHiytbat  the  plot,  pure  and  wmplc.of  •■  Brown- 
lowa"  ii  thrown  away.  A  miaeriy  old  womati,  Urs.  Thomson,  leaTcs  Mr. 
Brownluw,  a  countiy  attomoy.  tbo  nun  of  fifty  thoaniMl  pounds  in  tnvtfbr 
ber  own  daugbtor — who  has  duappcaccd — in  mm  aho  tunia  up  within  fiv»-oiu)- 
twonty  vuarH:  but  with  tb«  proriao  that  if  the  daughter  does  oat  reeppaar 
within  that  time,  the  uooey  i«  to  |^  to  liiownlow  bimaatf  for  his  own  Jitb. 
At  fint,  Urowiilow  ia  diwiuted  with  the  bfrc[ue»t  and  the  conditions  of  it,  Ibttt 
with  the  btrtli  i>f  his  dan^ter— the  chunmn^  Ham  of  the  jtor>'— anace  a  my 
diSbnnt  way  of  looking  at  the  matUn'.  lu  Iho  end  be  oometi  to  oovet  the 
money ;  hut  Mrs.  Thomaon'a  daughter  ia  di«rov4-i<ed  at  the  Tory  last  boor  of 
the  waity-6re  yean,  and  the  diepoeition  of  Ihu  chumetvm  grouped,  upoo  tbo 
litUa  atage  of  counte  uudiera<(>ea  a  c-likngi!.  The  nudden  iilt«ratioti  in  the  de- 
maanour  of  tho  daughter,  Facube  Thutnaon.  wht>n  dio  diacovera  that  she  ia  A« 
heireMi,  \«  pHinteil  utlh  uomlfifat  rorci-  und  truth  ;  and  the  ttuctaatiotw  in  th* 
mind  oif  Mr.  Browoluw  himiwlf,  undur  tlH>  conditions  which  m>  d><'ply  test  Us 
mural  eiaeurily,  ure  traced  with  a  tiiapln  KubUnly  vhich  is  ii1mr«t  bt-yond  praue. 
And.  though  'we  huTo  wtBhed  Ihc  plot  away,  it  is  mthur  hard  to  condDnts 
it  when  it  baa  yi«lil«)d  a  xituutioD  »o  highly  draiiiiittc  aA  that  which  ootvn 
in  Brownlow'a  librar}',  u  liltle  hofnro  midnight  of  the  day  on  whiob  lh» 
fiTB-and-twentv  yearx  expire,  when  the  eiira^d  woman  nisboi  In  to  tdain 
the  moni?y,  nnii  drops  ezhautrtad  at  hia  faet.  Taming  to  it  acnin  iw  w«  wrila 
them  lincB.  we  feel  afanoet  inclined  to  retract, — to  fancj-  tliot  Mrs.  Oliphont  is 
right,— and  that  we  have  all  beoone  demoralized  in  thJ*  niiittcr  by  tJiv  Jane- 
Austiniasi  of  those  writcn  of  ftotioa  of  whon  wc  miturnlly  think  in  connectian 
with  Ura.  Olipluint.  Perh^n  the  two  moet  powerful  r<m»u«»  in  mcent  norelx 
are  the  scene  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  in  which  B«wdon  Crawley  diaoorers  the 
MHrqoiii  of  8teroe  with  tua  wii'e,  and  the  ncone  in  the  BaoellJii  Dardena,  in 
"Bomola,"  in  which  BnldaBsara'a  memoty  of  hie  Greek tmakadovn.  If  woooold 
[and  perhatM  the  iiiajority  of  retiden  uutually  oanj  forget  the  unlikelihood  of 
tho  Rtory  wiiirh  loudn  np  to  tho  stuation  in  "Sir.  Brownlow'e  library,  we  shonld 
place  it  side  by  side  with  the  two  Meats  thiU  wo  bare  mentioneil.  In  mere 
power  it  i«  not  ittfcrior. 

Of  tbo  i-haractcr- drawing,  of  tho  "  society  "  piecw.  of  the  oonirereatioiia,  of 
the  eketchos  of  *ct-ti'.Ty.  there  ia  not  a  worn  of  blame  to  My  thnt  is  worth  th* 
uying.  The  loTo-mnking  of  the  two  young  L-ouplee,  Jatk  Itrnwulow  and 
Pumola  Thomson,  and  youtis:  FnwyM  the  Ciiuadian  and  Sara  Brownlow,  is 
beautifHUly  rendered— ity  fi-onk  us  u  dittrudil  end  as  warm  as  a  ros«.  Wo  oiill 
wish  wo  eoiild  quote  the  firtt  luncheoti  of  young  I^w%-a  at  the  same  table 
Sam,  and  tho  ttcuiiv  itj  tht<  pietuni-gallerv  whirh  follows  it.  lodcc'd,  wt< 
feci  a  little  anpry  that  a  lady  ithould  be  mlile  to  uuderAtand  ua  'jviU  so  weil 
Mrs.  Oliphant  uooa.     It  must  not  bo  omitted  tliat,  along  vith  this  powor  of 

Siutiag  tho  love-making  of  young  people  with  youthful  ouloor  and  flaxihiji^, 
rs.  Oliphaut  retains  tbat  almost  &ager  truthfulneB»  to  the  darher  uda  of 
thiot^s  wnich  [litTt'reiiUatejt  ber  wnoug  living  noTolieta.  It  would  be  an  insult 
to  Mis.  Oliphant  to  aAA  that  hpr  b^k  is  aa  aweot  and  clean  u  Sara's  work- 
baaket  or  uttle  Pamela'"  pgdm;  but  ehe  may  be  more  than  pardoned  fbr  a 
high-pitchwl  Tliot  when  it  enablm  her  to  i4iow  hnw  Htmsg  an  "  oxcitemeet " 
can  be  created  wiUinot  criroe  of  imy  kind ;  and,  uboTtt  all,  witliont  eran  tha 
most  distant  ripplo  of  ihnao  pwticular  i-urrrnts  nf  wrong  which.  If  they  flow 
np  far  enough,  ntnin  Ijfv  at  its  first  fountain,  *•■  that  ih"  yu'cot  watrr  vnti. 
■eareely  ever  al'torwitrds  undcrgrt  Ibr  »hnt:g«>  infr.  thi^  »w<N>ter  wine. 
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Ufaa  Haotiaar:  or.  The  CWm  AwtioM  of  the  Dtdch  Trading  COuipuny.  Hj 
Udltxtuij.  IVunalutwlrrvni  the  originuJ  ttumaechpt  by  Skaon  Alpuoku 
Naiiitijs-     KJtnburgh  :  K^tinuuaUm  and  DoujfliM.  IS'W, 

Tins  ia  &  retokrka'ble  bnnk.  Yut  it  u  ort«  whicb  it  u  Tsiy  hud  for  •  fonsim 
CffiCic  toindg*  of  fairly.  The  trsoitlator  tells  luio  hwpnfaoe  that  it  wm  "  pnb- 
[lwh«d  a  lav  ywan  ajgo,  ontl  caiuod  mioh  a  aaoaatiion  m  Holland  afl  was  dotot 
I  befcn  «cpeneiM]Mi  in  tbat  oountry."  U*  ooinpurM  it  to  "  Uooto  Tom's  Vabi&," 
;  bnt  seta  ttw  author—  Tldunrd  Dchiwob  Bokkor .  formerly  Aasistant-  Bandent  of  the 
l>utcli  Uovcnuiintt  ia  Jara— far  abov«Ur«.Stowo,  ati*  having  "  iaeiifiood  fiituce 
.  fottiuta,  and  all  thiit  makot  life  afn^aable,  Ibr  n  principle — for  right  and  oouitr. " 
,  It  is  "  immortal :"  it  viU  "  du  huDOur  U>  the  lituraturu  of  uny  langoago :'  it  haa 
besD  "  written  by  a  geuiuM  of  that  nrck-r  which  only  upurnra  at  lon^  intervalu  in 
UiD  world's  btittory."  But  didttuiuc  in  a  dispaKstuiiutu  ariiiter,  and  lookod  at  from 
acrOM  the  t>0»,  the  fint  imprasaion  whicn  "  Max  UaTSlaar"  nmdncaD  it  tfaut 
of  an  attempt  to  blend  in  ano  a  pcditiiral  pimijihlot.  a  naval,  anil  a  collection  of 
Hif^ta  and  opiiiioiu  on  thio^  in  gi<uiinil,  which  ha*  t^xnlt  all  tbr««.  Tba 
pamphlst  ia  bi(fh-toaad  and  Hinoare,  but  is  dapnved  of  wi>ifrfat  by  tba  form 
adapted;  tjie  novel  show*  power,  Init  1i»<m  intarMl  tltmugh  ihii  ir.tnnfiixlura  of 
extraneona  elementfl ;  th«  thong;hta  and  trpfauans  aro  ofton  striking,  but  out  of 
plaos-  But  after  oonuug  to  »mcH  wnclusiona  one  fools  tb«t  thvy  hit!  hut  phiti- 
tudes,  vbai  the  iratbar,  dtnsiasinc  his  norsonagsa  with  onntampt,  t«l[-^  iin  that 
htJ  will  riiiiku  uoexcuaea  for  tlic  t'onn  of  hiabook;  that  ha  baa  simply  writt'ii  it 
to  bo  read ;  that  raad  ba  mil  be  by  HtaMenim,  by  men  of  lelt^tre.  by  mercbiuits. 
by  lady'x*inaid»,  by  ffuvttriiont-gvnnmJ  in  rotireoieut,  by  mini>>t«tr8,  "by  the 
laiAcTa  of  these  exoeUendca.  by  mutf  1— who  trtore  fnaj'orum  will  wiy  that  I 
atluok  G«il  Aliikigbty  wberoInlt;ick  only  the  fpid  which  they  havo  nada  aucnri- 
ittg  to  their  i)wn  ima^o — by  tho  mnmconi  1^  the  reprcst^ntatiTe  chomhani;" 
(bat  "  the  gTxiati*r  (h-  dit^ippmbation  of  my  book  tho  bettor  T  eliall  bo  pltiaawl, 
for  the  rhanreof  bctn^  henrd  ^ill  bo  Boianch  the  greater;" — when  be  tbrojitonB 
to  tTHnslato  bis  buok  into  oil  Kiiiopena  limguagea,  tall  In  evun-  capital  the  rufruin 
ahaUlMhpnnl,  "There  in  a  band  of  robber*  botWMnClOTTnnTiyttod  tbcScholdt;" 
if  thisfrilB.  tolmDBlHte  ita^in  into  Malay.  JaTannss.Ac. and  aharpeu  Rcimitnni 
and  aabcM  by  warlike  ftonf^K,  ho  &«  to  pve  "  dejivpry  and  help,  lawfully  il  pna- 
aibiat  law/ullff  with  viotema:  if  noi>d  be— (I'wi  tfitit  u-ouhl  Ite  vny  ptnueiauB  to  the 
mWrr  ojirtton*  nf  ffir  fhttck  Tr*tdit\ij  t^imjinn^ !"  I'laarly.  a  man  lik"  Uiis  miHt  be 
fiuiowfld  nnon  hi^  own  sround,  nKviirored  byhtn  own  Ettandard.  Though  he  may 
bo  only  a  Dutch-Tiiiilt  ItrTiHtban,  vtill  he  i<(  of  the  breed;  thwre  is  no  puKiug' 
"an  hook  into  his  Ti<ie.y'or  Iwring  "bii«  jaw  through  with  a  thorn  ;"  no  playing 
with  him  "  na  with  a  bird,"  nor  bjnding  nim  for  our  maidens. 

The  only  trao  wny  of  jndging  the  book,  thf<n,  is  not  to  Tiew  it  a."  a  hook,  bat 

to  look  Upou  botli  bcok  iiml  m&a  iih  fact« — very  surprising  iiD't  portentous  Aiatai 

it  would  sobiQ,  to  tbo  Dut<'h  niLtioii,  and  surprising.  Ijm,  to  Bome  othor  uatioas 

^so.    For  it  had  gone  forth  to  the  vhola  world  ttu>t  the  I)utch  OoTenunenl  of 

I  Java  ol  hito  years  was  a  great  suocoae — anomalous  indeed,  in  aomo  rwjxwtm 

I  according  to  political  economy,  oiuoe  it  roiled  u^Km  monopolv  and  n<ffulabed 

OoItivatiDn,  but  undoDtablr',  unmiMakAblo.    To  the  Dotcbnian  niiaiolf  thin  wadi 

y%  tenet  of  poative  &itb,  which  bo  drank  d^wn  uil-efh  with  (>7ery  cupAil  of  hie 

I' Java  oofito,  whtob  he  saw  confirmed  day  after  day  at  the  Ructions  M  his  grmt 

iM^indtUmaaUthavpy,  or  Trading  Company,  in  whiiih  bis  king  was  known  to  be 

VI  leading  eh««w»oTder.    Foreign  Tisiioni  confirmed  these  conclnwoun.  Engliah 

I  above  aU— amongst  wbnm  it  will  l»o  sufficient  to  oaiac  Mr.  Money,  wtioee 

'  '•  Java"  is  littio  more  thun  a  panogj-ric  on  Dutch,  as  ooniparwl  with  tiritinh. 

Ilsdta. 

In  tbo  midxt  of  this  state  of  thinRB  >  hook  likn  "  tSax  HaTelaar  "  would  explode 

like  a  ahoU.  Hi-ru  waa  a  maa,  weuJuuK  boia  seTontweo  years'  official  axpenenoo, 

who  daolarad  that  the  profit  of  the  Trnding  Company  '*  waa  only  obtained  hy 

M^^  the  JaTanoae  ^usi  finouj^  tu  keep  him  from  starving;"  that  be  wati 

[  **  uiTen  away  Irom  Iun  n'ce-fiblds  "  in  orner  to  c-dltivate  other  praduota  whioh 

I  tita  Qovaramenb  compelled  hitn  to  grow,  and  mmftolled  bim  to  soil  to  itself,  at 

[the  prieeit  fixed  fur  itwelf;  thut  fsmiiie  wn«  oflvti    the  ooDBequonoe,  bv  which 

aometimos  "whole  districta  wl-h"  d'tpopnlati^,  mothers,  offerod  lo  aell  thoit 

chiblrnn  for  food,  niotbwrs  HtA  tht>tr  own  childn^ii"— aa  in  our  own  Orinsa.  alaat 

— that  labour  kiw  babituutly  exacted  without  payment  both  by  uatiYO  a&d 

• 
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Baropean  offlciaU,  <^ttU>  nnd  prodiicn  )ak«ii  away  by  i-ohbcry  and  Axtortioii; 
that "  dndlosRCxpoditiona"  wore  Mmt,  «nd  "  heroic  aeeoB  performed,  ngunst  poor 
iiii»T«l)le  creatursA  .  .  .  rvxluoiKl  Itr  i^rvation  to  ■tlt«h>toiis  .  .  .  vhose  ill-' 
trcattnC'Tit  hasdrir^D  thorn  to  revolt;'   tLat  Kuroi>ean  officials  ootuuTiil  atwron^l 
doing,  or  vere  eilent  about  it  where  th«y  did  uot  pwrtiapata  in  it,  kuon-ing  thatf 
an  u{iright  disobar^  nf  their  duties  wuid  only  brin^  on  tbotn  roproof,  di.igniiO*|. 
or  nun  ;  tbst  thu  offii^ial  reporta  of  the  functionaries  to  thu  ialRtta  Ooremmeait, 
■uid  tboM  from  the  island  to  the  inotlier  conctr>',  were  "for  th«  greater imd 
more  iinportiuit  niut  imtrue,"  the  finandal  scooonts  ridiculoualy  IUm;  Uist 
II  "mjla  ukd  snoDiimive"   population  "bfw  cnnipluiied  year  sftor  year  of 
tyrasny,"  yet  sees  resident  afnr  resident  depiirt  withont  anythioK  beiu^  ereitj 
>u>n«  towards  the  rodrouof  itsgrittranoea;  that  "  the  cud  of  all  t^i'4'  vould  ber 

The  Ei«n-a  in  it<olf  yrtA  KtArtlin^,  and  the  mode  of  deliTSring  it  was  of  &  tuktaro 
to  tiiako  it  Dion?  fx>.  For  a  more  etinRiag  bstire  of  the  lower  prop«Baitie«  of  tlM , 
UuUhchanict«T  I'ould  hardly  bo  inncoiT'd  than  that  embodied  in  the  Amtfterdan 
iToffoe- broker,  ISatavus  UrVBtubbli.',  the  supposed  iiuthor  of  the  work,  the  con- 
traat  between  whom  uid  tnochivnlrou't.  utiworldlv  Ilaroloar  is  moMt  powerfilUy 
brought  oat,  though  by  voiy  ixmrtistic  lueaiui.  Overdone  elh  the  picture  ia, 
UfttsTiu  Dry»tubblo  ccrrtainly  stAiuU  out  oa  one  of  tho  most  romarkiible  tmboili- 
monts  of  money -gnibbine  Hiariaeei»a  which  literutuit-  boa  yot  ^oduced ;  aud  _ 
thJM,  although  the  tii-st  slcetcli  of  the  personage  la  for  from  ooumateot  witli  \  ' 
fuller  portrait, — givius  a  ourioua  iastonoo.  In  fwit,  of  the  way  ia  whic^  b  obonotor* 
roiy  ari)Tv  into  life  and  truth  in  the  author's  own  mind,  if  only  atcttdily  looked 
ut.  Kothuig  ciaii  bo  better  hit  olf  tlion  Urj-stubblv'tt  timi  ridi  mau'a  fuith  that 
It  |KK>r  mail  must  be  a  acxiuiidrct : — 

"  Uork  ttiat  Shawltnnn,     Ilo  Irft  Uiu  wa\»  of  ilin  \jotA  ;  now  \u\  i«  poor,  and  Uvea  bL,j 
a  little  gomt:  llinc  la  th*?  conaoqutmoo  of  iminoiralil)' sad  bad  cooducL    HedoMi 
new  know  wh&t  time  it  i&  and  hin  litUo  boy  voai]i  lcnc«  brecchea." 

The  Moif  selfishness  uf  thi»  is  equally  mabterly : — 

' '  Why  do  they  want  buflaloM,  thoie  blaek  fellows ':  I  nercr  had  a  baffalo,  and  ret 
1  am  oontvnted ;  thero  ant  man  whu  am  alwayi  oomplaining.  And  as  r«f[aitla  titat 
■nffinc  at  foroed  labour,  1  pccrcei<'i>  that  he  had  uot  houd  that  imnou  of  Domia* 
Wawakar's.  otherwiae  he  would  knuw  how  iiscfnl  labour  is  in  the  exteiuioii  of 
luBgdiOin  of  Uod.     Itiitms  heian  ■•uthctan." 

Add  this  touch  *\so  to  tbe  lart: — 

>'  /  did  mi  *pttJi  to  him  9j  (At  Xon^  Amkw  ^  it  it  huthtr^t ;  bet  I  worked  on  his 
nUDd  and  his  honour*" 

Tbii  tigiun  \b  tc^nible : — 

"  WaweUar  himself  has  mill  ihdt  God  so  directs  all  thinas  that  orthodoxy  leads  tO- 
irpiLlt>i.     '  Ijook  only,'  hf  aiud,  '  U  there  not  much  wmlth  in  HuIIatiil  ^    That  is  bMaoerij 
of  ilii!  (kith.     Is  lht>i«i  not  in  Frsncn  ^vcry  Any  murder  and  hoinii'ide  F     That  is  hrcBUsa 
therg  an  Itoman  Cktbolics  thorv.   Aiv  nut  Uiu  Jsvanoic  poor  i    Thpy  arc  Pagans.    The 
mere  the  Dutch  have  to  do  with  the  JaTaneao  the  more  wealth  will  be  hero  and  the 
mere  poverty  tlieie.'    1  am  astonished  at  Wawebar's  jMsnstialion ;  lor  H  ia  tbe 
that  I,  who  am  exael  in  rdiaion,  sea  that  my  bnaiaeia  intarieaes  evanr  year,  and  Bu 
1  iutk  and  Wat«nnan,  who  do  not  can  about  Ood  09-  the  Comiaamunaiitaa  will  tea 
bunglers  as  long  am  ibcy  live.    The  BosQineyBn,  too.  who  tnde  in  augari  and  taare 
ItoiMn]  Catholic  n)aid-»<^r\'iint,  had  a  abort  tjme  ago  to  accept  27  per  ecot.  otil  of  Ih 
«slatv  of  a  Jew  who  bixmnia  bankrupt.     Thu  more  I  Ti-tli-ct  tha  Etirthrr  1  advance  IIM 
tracing  the  tintipcakitblc  ways  of  Ovd.    Lately  it  appeared  that  thirty  utUlion*  had  biwaj 
ffoinea  on  tha  sale  of  )>rodacta  furnished  by  l^afnns,  and  in  this  is  not  icdudod  what  IT 
Save  gained  thereby,  and  otbna  who  Uva  by  thia  bnslnAaii.     ta  not  that  as  if  ths  Loid  j 
Hid, — 'line  yon  nHvi>  thirty  milliona  nn  a  r«wntd  for  your  faith  f     la  not  that  tha^j 
Unf^T  of  ( ind  who  niiiwM  iht;  wirkvtl  oni.'  to  labiiiir  to  )>r*iii>rv4  thp  righteous  one  i     bf 
not  thai  u  hint  for  ui  to  ko  on  in  the  ri|rht  way,  aud  to  aiuaii  Lhu««  far  away  toptodosa 
innrh,  nnd  to  stand  fast  here  to  tho  tmo  roli^on  F    la  it  not,  therefore, '  l4ny  and 
}.il>  Kir,'  that  we  shonid  pray  and  have  tho  work  done  by  those  who  do  not  know  tho 
Lord's  Piayor  F    Oh,  how  truly  Waw«Uar  spcvka  whan  hs  calU  thu  yoke  of  God  light  t 
How  easy  the  burthen  is  to  evmy  one  who  believes  I    I  am  only  a  f«rw  yean  past  fertya  J 
and.  can  retire  whtn  I   please  to  DrielxTgen,  and  im  item  it  mdt  iriti  ^thtn  xkc  /tnair 
tit  lord." 
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Thuikertijr  tiimsulf  could  not  have  suq^ossed  tlus  scathing  pagO'  It  id  im- 
laorUl,  roiiK'  what  may  to  tho  ImioW  whivlt  containi  it. 

Max  Uavplaar  hini»elf,  though  th«  confejition  of  hia  clmractor  is  a  aubUe 
tino,  and  is  on  tho  wVln  well  brought  out — tit  onoo  dreamy  and  practical,  Uriab 
iind  wlf-stinting,  indijffent  and  ngid,  lrr«i^ular  m  his  impolBea,  and  j-et  bent 
o\\  oofarcing  order— is  of  fur  lota  worth  arttsticoUy  thnii  thr  mS^'brcdujr.  and 
there  is  a  LoiutiiTit  t«iid«u('y  U>  rhotorioal  self- aGnerti 011  about  him  which  one 
fctirs  ia  chanwloi-ir'tic  of  tlio  writor  himsolf.  Tho  pU-t  is  roally  tiw  sli^t  to  bo 
wuTttiojialyziijg  ill  detail ;  auffloa  it  to  say  that  tlaveliiai' iii  aa  An»i6tant-B>.>Aid<>ut 
in  Jaru.  intent  on  doing  jurtico,  and  vho  thoroby  onlybiingddiflgraofMip'inhhii- 
aviC.  Moro  than  one  huui  tale  mig'ht  be  toM  fkvm  Uio  rwords  tn  IJrititm  India : 
and  it  ia  indeed  remurkublo  ihut  tko  woret  axcwaoa  which  tho  book  coin{>lAiui4 
of  on  laid  to  the  duu-go  of  Iho  nutivo  ofllcul^,  although  tho  burden  of  tho 
Ticions  system  of  giivommeut,  with  which  tho  tolorance  of  their  lualpraclicM 
aoeuu  almiMt  irrotnu^'tttiiy  bitund  up,  liw  uf  coiir&u  with  tliu  European  lulen. 

HsTolaar'a  random  upiiiiouB,  iU  ftntnibiu  rrbiu,  atu  often  fuil  of  i[uitiut  powor 
and  humour ;  u  whou  no  oumpliiiui*  of  guido-book  unMutui'umt'ute  which  rt^miro 
you  to  have  ao  many  "  feet  of  atlmiration  at  hand  not  to  be  lakfm  for  a  I'nrk  or 
u  bagoun,"  or  iuviiigba  agnuut  oatuacta  becauwt  tboj-  toll  him  natlting  :— 

*'  They  make  a  noise,  but  don't  siHMk.  They  cry, '  iroo.'  '  rrow,"  '  rroo."  Try  crying, 
'  mn,  ma,'  for  air  tbonaand  years  or  more,  ana  yon  will  see  how  few  pcrsotu  vul 
think  you  on  amtudog  mnn." 

A  fun  idoa  of  the  book  osnoot,  howorer.  bo  given  without  a  sajnple  of  it« 
putboB.  Hero  is  a  perfectly  exquieite  ptew  of  uetrelew  pootrr,  which,  if  not 
tronsl/iTod  from  the  Javaneao,  hut  thfi  work  of  Mr.  Donwes  Defeker  himaalf,  ia 
simply  n  ninoteoujh-centary  miruclo  ;— 

"  I  do  not  know  wh«a  I  shall  dio. 
I  Mw  the  great  sea  on  the  south  const 

When  I  wu  there  with  my  tutlirr  m.ikiiiir  salt,* 
If  I  d!c  at  *tm  and  my  body  is  thc\>w»  iuto  uio 

dcoji  water,  then  shoria  will  corns ; 
They  will  nwim  round  my  oorpee,  and  ask, '  Which  of 

us  tiluiU  dctuiir  tho  body  that  gooa  down  into  the  WJiArf 
—I  shall  not  bsar  it. 

"  I  do  uot  know  where  I  shall  die. 
1  HIT  in  K  bliuca  tbo  boua«  of  L'a-anscM,  which  h(> 

hiiniulf  Li»  (I't  uti  fire,  bvcniiau  he  wu  in«laftap;f 
It  I  die  in  a  burning  houw-.  glowing  embers 

will  fall  on  my  ootpso ; 
And  outiiilf'  i^f  th(i  hoosn  ihere  will  tw  mnnr  ctit^  of 
ni«ii  throwing  waUn-  on  the  (Ire  to  kill  It. 
— I  slull  not  hear  it 

"  I  do  oot  know  whera  I  shall  <lii^. 
I  saw  the  little  U-Oaaoh  foil  out  u[  a  Uappa-trae, 

Whan  he  pluekod  a  tla/ifia  roocr^n-nntl  ftr  hia  motlieT : 
If  I  foil  out  uf  a  klappa-trn'  I  HhnU  Uu  iienul 

below  in  th«  Roruti«  tike  Si-'.)t'nah, 
Tl.on  my  mother  will  not  v-e>«p,  for  ah?  is  dood.    But 

otli«rs  will  say  with  n  loud  voice, '  Soo,  there  lies  Saidjah.' 
— I  shall  not  hear  it. 

"  I  do  nf>t  know  wheT«  I  ahall  die. 
]  luirti  Mwu  the  corpse  of  Palisoo,  who  died  of 

old  au^  for  his  hairs  wsn  white : 
If  I  die  of  out  age,  with  whil«  hairs, 

hired  women  will  aland  wec[iio^  near  my  cxnpae, 
And  Uiey  will  make  lamentation,  •*  did  thn  moin-ncrs  over 

Palisoo'a  oortwe,  and  the  graadc'hildrAn  will  weep,  rery  load. 
~I  ihall  not  bear  it. 


An  offence  in  Java,  as  in  British  India,  salt  boing  a  CIOTommctit  monoptdy. 
f  In  a  »tAte  of  fn»uy. 
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"  1  do  BOt  knoir  where  I  ihaU  iie. 
I  hkvc  tM!on  ftt  Bftdcat  nuny.tivat  were  itvL    IIm);^ 

wvre  drHwd  in  wliite  •hrooda,  uul  were  ImriMi  in  the  eatlfa. 
If  1  dio  at  fiadovr,  nod  am  buiied  beyond  Um  d««nh  [iiilkgoj, 

CMCwud  Bgiiiiit  tbc  hilln  wlion  tito  gnM  ia  Iiigb. 
Tliefi  will  Adindft  jmM  by  then;,  and  Um  Imdn  of 
bur  MTong  will  iiw«p  softly  altmg  the  gaiM. 
— rihaUhfwiV 

WOl  twt  toy  gtotleniBn  or  IwUm  vith  Tulumoo  of  poaau  ready,  or  pi-epariiift. 
or  aoomnuljtting  for  piiblicuLiou.  after  n-aUing  tito  above,  obUgo  their  contaoi- 
pomriw  and  poatority-  by  tJiTDvuifr  thtiir  muausoiipl^  iuiu  iho  U  w  'f 

XbiOM  Kmaatu  to  be  added  tJhat  Mi'.  Uouvem  UttJtker  h*-',  ilu>  ]>rofacfl  tolla  na, 
io  Yftiu  cbidloocad  a  roj^itotian  of  his  ohajrgM — «.j;..  atth»  lutcniauoiial  UoDarow*! 
lor  tlia  Fromotioa  of  Soouil  Soumw  ut  Anuitindam  in  18U3~audthath»liaaMeiiij 
doduod  to  bAva  undorstatei]  rathnr  than  OTerstated  tho  tratb.    Cue  iin>td  tnoit 
iiully  b«  aaid  in  bvoar  of  Baron  Xahuus'ti  ti-^Ltmlatiou,  lh«  Kngli»h  ut  which 
might  put  to  the  hlush  many  of  our  profeiufid  tniniilatora. 

To  eoBolodO'  Uaay  EacUsb  readens  may,  pwhups.  banlly  hiiTtt  pativnoe  ta  \ 
read  throu^  "Max  UuvolaiU-;"  but  &t  that  do  will  'Imiii  Ih&ir  time  iui»-( 
qiauL 

Sprinffdrile  Abbey :  KxtmH*  j'mn  the  THaria  and  lAtttrt  *^  >m  Et^fliA  PNothtr^ 
LoDdoa:  l^uguumff,  Qreea,  &  Co.     186B. 

Inu  is  iWidedly  a  cleror  hook.    Thi^  author  Ku  a  clear  oyo,  a  fluent  stylet 
and  a  mocked  capacity  for  a  luud  of  dramalio  intorprglation  which  is  not  ve 
common.    1I«  has  sncoctdiil  innlmo*!  hiding  hinuelfuchind  an  array  of  ahadoi 
pQTSODagca,  and  haa  yet  half- concealed  th*.'  purpot^j  which  dominates  the  bo<  _, 
&om  first  to  hi«t — a  reault  wliich  says  mnch  uoth  fur  hid  n^Mrro  and  hiji  povnr. . 
This  purpose  is  to  juslify  Wwent  "by  aiming  a  blow  nt  t.'hurcbism  throu^  a 
seemingly  impartial  prcscnlfltion  of  eood  types  of  C'liunh  people,  iimi  a.*  the 
most  offectiTe  mounaof  attoiniDg  tfaie  is  to  foign  idcntiSontiod'n-ith  the  oppo«ito 
tido,  ho  bus  himaolf  psnonatod  a  clortn^miui.     But  uulesii  in  the  most  cuiiniiig  • 
handa,  thin  is  a  imtc^a  likely  to  ilaaax  itAcIf.     The  writer  needs  so  manyiJ 
guardH  that  th^y  cimibor  ntid  hinder  him  iu  the  ueo  of  Ihv  ono  olToctivo  weapau 
and  owing  to  tht^  ilttsh  of  faruMtarn  lie  IindH  hiiu.'Mtlf  i-ulIM  npan  to  occaaionully 
bestow  on  both  fiides,  tho  disguise  is  merely  oonv^rtod  into  a  eouroo  uf  humour| 
which,   liktf   salt  on  ct-rtniii  mulltivcit,  diwolTi^  Ihn  itlow-dornl oping  norpoat.' 
Nay,  it  very  soon  bctruys  the  author,  and  ttion  juHt  «xactly  oa  tha  reader  geten 
t<)nfiTini.«l  in  tho  iiha  of  mi  nHniipt  havinjj  b«»a  made  to  fool  him.  tho  Itwraa ' 
loaes  bJI  ita  good  vffoct.    So  far  a^  rc-iiiecta  ita  end.  the  book,  we  think,  is 
a  conspicuous  fuilutw  i    but  with  its  meirelr  Ut«vary  m'jrit«  wo  confcu  our- 
Belrw  in  no  alight  degree  pleuAod.    Tho  FoKOond,  tho  Ciladdonii,  the  .Ynnnrsnos, 
the  Washington*  nni  UDmifltakably  trcU  dellnoated:  and  th>c<  dialoinii<  i*  direct, 
trenchacLt.  now  and  th'>n  fvon  rowinant  in  it^  forc^fulnrji*.      Itnt  to  tho  skilled, 
critical  oy«  tin-  jninmr'M  pur[KMe  mipht  nlmost  betray  it«*lf  thioURh  tho  hurry 
he  is  in  to  reach  the  pmnd  ^uortioti  of  Church  and  fttntc.     From  tho  too  con- 
snouH  attempt  t"  litvurt  ub,  we  cfln  aeo  what  the  iinthor  i»  makine  for,  orettl 
whon  he  ia  but  clearing  the  wny.     Indoed,  hie  show  of  nrtiotit?  lingering,  with  aii 
view  to  distruct  us  from  his  "  leading,"  is  so  piitcat,  that  wu  w^r©  once  inclined] 
to  use  the  wordit  of  onn of  hU  ihrinicters  to  another :  "  WcU,  look  sharp,  Fogdan*.! 
my  man,  and  get  it  'obaerred.'  forthiu  is  morkot-dav,  tind  my  horse  is  standiugj 
at  the  gato  "  (j),  93).     And  lhi«  wo  do  not  aay  for  Wk  of  symiMithy  with  th* 
author's  feoUnga.    Anything  that  should  tend  to  bring  Churehmeo  and  Die- 
sout^nt  n«Aror  to  iMxii  other,  sn  as  to  make  posmUt'  mutiud  exchnnce  of  cour> 
testes,  mutual  forbearance  and  rcco^iition  of  i?xc(dleuces,  wo  flhotild  heartily 
wolcomc.     Uiit  here  much  strength  la  spent  for  nought;  and  ul^vr  ;iU,  wrt  arv 
nuzKlod  OA  to  how  our  uutlwr  liimsolf  pmctically  ticwb  the  question.    Xo  doubt 
he  is  eam<>stly  desirous  to  see  a  more  frioitiUj'  tone  obtiiin  Dutwern  (.^urchmon 
and  Dissenters,  iind  wo  think  he  may  do  mitrh  to  aid  in  bringing  it  abont. 
Most  of  the-  faultn  wo  hiivn  pointed  out  spring  from  tho  form  ho  Fins  in  tliia 
instanco  sdoptod.  and  wu  hupu  1o  meot  with  htm  ugain  where  he  tbsJt  not  bfl', 
under  the  necesAty  of  udupiing  a  rril  iii  the  dwn^'  of  a  good  work. 
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BaUincUs  Txtfir,  One  »/  iW  KimflV.    A  NoreL     By  tha  Author  of  "  I.«rt  Sir 

Huaiogben]."     Two  toIb.     Ixtodon:  Suapson  I«ov,  Sod.  and  Muvtoo. 

1M8. 

The  Parlom  llopt.    A  NoveL    By  EDUtTHD  Yates,  Autbor  of  "  Kjuiiuc  tilt 

Hod."  "  Black  aiMflp/'  &c.    New  Edition.    Tymdon  :  (Ti»pman  and  Halt 

•  TllBflB  are  both  reprtnta.  tho  first  baiiig  a  rupnnt  fioiD  a  magwiiio.  tba  MCood 

afilM^>  edi&iiut  uf  a  QOT«l  which  has  alraady  appoaradiQ  the  untammM-voluniQ 

ahapo. 

"  Boutiiick'e  Tutor  '*  was  otiginally  publishfld  as  "  Ooo  of  tho  Family,"  but 
now  chau^4M  ita  title  bocauM  that  pvticulur  oaa  hod  be«n  luud  lMfbr«,  aiid  vaa 
claimed  aa  ooprrighfc,  The  etory  is  not  bad  of  the  soli,  but  it  ts  anpli?aaaat, 
tho  cantral  iii«kleat  being  th«  iutroduction  of  naother  man's  n«wly>bcini  baby 
into  the  hoiiwhold  of  a  nch  man  who  want^  nn  hnir,  and  ia  ti-iM  thn  child  ta  his 
own  wife's.  There  are  too  many  wicked  or  dtsaeieeaUe  people  in  tho  book  for 
oor  taste,  too  much  strong  language,  nnd  too  mix^  fnna^en.  Butths  author's 
Tivacity  and  obatirvatiou  of  lifu  and  nature  are  real,  and  oidiuary  renden  who 
go  to  a  atory  for  a  httlo  excitement  and  then  forget  all  about  it  and  go  to 
•ODthor  for  the  aamo,  will  bo  able  to  road  "  Beotinck's  Tutor"  with  satisikc- 
tioQ.  'We  should  lay  the  autbor  is  caittble  of  tnoch  better  things  than  Ko  has 
yet  done ;  for  his  syinpathies  are  ilau.  he  has  a  oloar  Tiaiou  of  what  is  befor* 
waOj  ami,  though  he  known  much  of  the  world,  is  never  betrayed  into  real 

"  The  Foriora  Hope  "  ifl  another  book  of  the"  oicitinK"ordor.  A  phywoiaa 
marries  a  woman  who  v&nt«  a  good  deal  mor«  love  than  ne  ut  able  to  give  hor. 
He  becomos  Tiolently  attached  to  a  young  lady  irbom  he  has  to  ;ittend  fbt 
aoarlot  fover :  and  though  hit  wife  only  lumusss  thist  dte  poisons  heraeU. 
The  physutiaa  is  not,  after  uU,  uarried  to  the  young  lady,  who  dies  of  cou- 
■BBl^^tioit,  the  wiCs  of  another  man  who  is  far  int'erior  to  the  doctor  and  an 
unkind  husband  to  tho  girl. 

Thifi,  again,  ia  not  pleaMant  material,  and  could  acaroaly  be  made  into  a  satut- 
tactory  book  by  a  noTclist  who,  liko  Mr.  Yate^,  eo  rarely  eeeapca  from  tho  at- 
moephere  of  the  clubs  ami  (hu  diuu»r-lAblf)>or  pvoplo  whoiire  eesentinlly  coono 
and  worldly-minded.  Difficnlt  as  It  is  in  a  ator}-  to  touch  the  grief  of  manied 
life  at  all  vithuut  rsvaltiug  tho  n»d«r,  the  thing  can  be  done.  lUcbter  did 
it  in  the  Story  of  Siobeukits,  T^oette,  and  Stiefel,— in  which  it  will  ho  r«- 
meabuiwl  the  busbtmd  pretends  to  die.  and  disappears,  in  •ji'der  to  release  tlie 
wife,  who  afterwaid«  mirneH  .Sticfol.  This  wild  alorj',  as  Uichtcr  tellit  il,  'm,  liko 
all  ha  wnite, 

«  Full  ot  bops  and  fell  of  bout-bnak," 

ao(]  tbn  fiivneral  oGFect  ia  to  deepen  the  reader's  «»nae  of  th«  awfuloees  of  life  aa 
it  ia,  and  ita  relations  with 

" tbs  land  of  the  hereafter ;" 

nor  could  any  one  flay,  after  reading  it.  that  hia  foeliog  for  what  is  eacnd  in 
marniigo  wiis  anythiog  bat  iot«niufi«d.  Of  oour**^,  Mr.  YaUii  in  ni»t  ex- 
pected to  write  likb  Joan  t^nl;  hat,  for  such  a  theme,  his  touch  is  untender, 
and  his  manner  hard.  Thv  mechanism  or  aztJculation  of  Hr.  Ynli^'*  xtfiriea  is 
always  denr.  hia  eye  for  a  situation  keen,  and  his  dEotshea  of  dub  and  dining^ 
room  Ufa  Tivacioos.  What  we  fbel  wo  ladi,  as  we  tnm  his  psg^.  is  a  glimpee 
of  real  sky,  or  a  brenlh  of  imhoated  air. 


Va.— MI8CELLANE0CS. 

Mr.  f.ew^t  SedteaHoHat  Tfieoriet  taamiwd  from  a  Pmctieai  Poini  0/  View.  By 
Helt  Uwmim's:!  Axjioitd,  Eeq-.M-A.,  Oxon,  Edinburgh :  Kdmonston 
and  Douglas.     1868. 

Wb  all  know  how  the  Casnandra  of  the  British  Coutitution  in  1869  studied 
tha  part  of  tht>  Aliiric  of  Knifliah  education  iu  the  receas  of  BUT.  iir.  T.owe's 
flippwtt  genoralizatioiis  and  theorim  woru  £nvi  rvly  criticized  iu  the  daily  prose  at 
the  Itwe;  but  Hr.  Almond,  on  Oxford  "double  fitvt,"  and  a  practical  oducationiat, 
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hu  hero  uialyzod  tks  poaitioas  of  Ui«  fusou^  Ediabur^h  aad  LivorpooL  speedbei'i 
from  iMgiuninff  to  end,  and  undectAkw  to  show  that  iq  the  <tue«tiun  ol  luglitf  J 
eJucAtion  Mr.  Lowp  hiw  brought  to  th«  conBifieration  "  neithor  knowledge  nor  j 
CiimmtQQse,  tliat  he  ii  no  nnsBfe  snil  Mrclufw  gaida,"  and  that  "  thn  juration  of ' 
oductttion  ia  mado  a  Btalking-honit  of  poimliirity  and  atnbitiQU."     Tliin  wc  ninst 
UTer,  that  no  Lead-maBter  ever  apjilied  the  nxl  with  nmro  vi^ur  nod  pfusto :  if 
Mr.  Atmond  vi«1d  Chs  mat^riiLl  rod  with  tho  samo  tkill  bo  has  shown  in  tho 
uw  of  tho  Literary,  he  will  at  once  b''  without  contest  Omnd  Blaster  of  the 
urder  of  flag«Uantfl.    ICrory  joint  of  Mr.  \mv'»  "  poQd«riit>'.'d  "  and  daboralod 
cducatiooal  oolonin  is  dislocated,  und  at  the  end  the  suad«[ed  rertflbmt  lie  Kat< 
tered  in  most  inorganic  conftunon. 

Mr.  Lowo  roKtarlu,  in  adrooating  the  inbstitutioti  of  modorD  for  daoucol 
languagM,— 

*'  'There  ia  no  doubt  that  Grcak  ia  a  langaago  of  wonderful  foluiit]*  of  «tpnHioa; 
but  whet  ie  moru  Ijoaatiful,  mom  rcRnod,  what  will  ttxorciM  taalA  better  than  Uw  atudy 
of  iLn  bc«t  uiMloni  Pnmch  pn»«  to  hu  raund  iu  H.  PTivo*t>Fkndol,  Baintc-Bifuve,  eiuL  ' 
other  recent  writers?    Thnre  is  nothinc  that  can  approach  H  in  the  Enffliah  Isngnago.' 


detect  »ach  iDicro»ao|ric  differeaOM  nft^r  guzing  with   wnndur  und  oonlempt   at  the  i 
uttquated  wu-w  of  the  old-MtabUihtd  shop  uvor  the  way  i     Affaiu,  Mr.  Luwv  oom^  , 
and  01106  ouly  (at  )>.  26),  mentions  that  noblo  Unj^uago  to  which  the  nationa  at  Euope 
would  TOto  Ihu  eouw  poet  of  honour  i»ch  noit  to  it«  own  which  tho  Un.'eka  votvd  to  the 
viirtor  of  Salami*.     And  n-hiit  dcKw  ho  Miy  nhuul  it  f     Why,  that  the  Uennau  wsitcc 
who  can  si^Ot  EogUah  ia  '  li)lt«^r  cducutud '  than  thv  Oxford  fint-claasniitD  who  cannot 

nwttk  German It  ia  a  ]>itT  that  the  met  of  tho  Oermans  ibunld  be  bo  blinded, 

thnt.  Knglith  in  still  utterly  toborH-d  et  their  Gymnaaim ;  that  oven  to  French  a  pitiful 
two  buur*  a  wiwk  im  durutud,  juat  aii  eif^hth  part  of  the  time  which  ia  giwo  up  to 
clewicA.  But  Mr.  Lowa  hoc  chosen  bia  illustration  hadly.  Th>  le  iir«  bvmga,  compared 
witlj  whow  intellect ual  prowosi  ordn  that  of  tho  OrrtDan  waiter  ainks  into  Jnaigniflcaaw. 
Viewed  by  tha  %ht  of  chaltention  [to  ndapt  onn's-self  to  Ur.  1<owa'a  tarminoloffy).  he 

pales  before  tho  vontineDtal  oouriur  or  the  dniicoiuan  of  the  £ast But  he  has 

thiewn  a  now  light  on  tha  subject  at  Llro*i»ol: — 'If  yon  want  to  teuJi  a  man  Fnaulb^ 
take  tho  most  amaaiag  FtvncU  novel  that  can  be  found,  soraething  that  will  linw  hinL 
on  and  bu  a  picaaur*  and  delight  to  him,  iii*l«aij  of  giving  him  «omu  tnsipiii  moiaUsL 
tUv«  him  a  story  that  will  ^w  him  a  litLlu  iuaight  Into  life  '  Mr.  Lowe  is  the  prophat  i 
of  a  osrtain  school  of  educational  rttfonners ;  be  1=  u  privileged  man.  Then  an  ool  \ 
many  other  monwho  coaM  h&iw  got  npboforoa  rc.^rccUibln  iiudinn<»  and  r«coannsodad  i 
the  stndy  of  Fronrh  norela  na  the  boat  imianii  of  tminitii^  and  fonmoK  hoya'  ininda  afld'i 

ideas,  without  being  btinid  down Yonrduvourur  of  itovoU  uas  bedaanfajeol^ 

as  yourdevoarer  of  confeotioner's  tnah.   Tha disocd^fed,  aafooblsd  brain,  the  nnbcacs^ 
Ascoid  muRclcs  of  the  mind,  tho  want  of  powor  MtA  spirit  and  eomnitncas,  nlai  \  wh4 ) 
does  nut  know  Lhe  typff     But    the  Coryphu^ua  i>f  uitr  would-tw  refornum  has  tbB| 
audacity  to  propose  tliat  the  stoleD  aweeta,  th>a  preaant  exceaa  of  which  woHcs  aucfa 
miichiu,  should  bo  mode  tho  rwolar  Buntal  aoftonauoo  of  schoolboys,  after  being  duly 
polsoaed  with  a  eolonring  of  inMelity,  and  llaroured  with  a  relish  of  lioentlmsaeta." 

Mr,  Almond  undertakM  to  show  that  Ur,  Lowe's  new  science  of  "  poode- 
rnCioa,"  which  he  claima  to  haro  inronted  and  perfocte>d  in  tho  scbemo  for  ths 
Indian  examinutiuns,  whuii  bu  decided  upon  tho  relatire  importauoe  of  all  tiM^ 
difltvoDt  ohjo<:ta  of  bitman  knowledge,  and  modo  a  scale  of  inarka  Mcordinglyt  < 
is  a  grotoaijuo  abaiirdity,  that  it  is  uot  Ur.  Lowe's  ori(;iuai,  but  belongs  to  tha  j 
Chinese  mandarin,  and  that  its  principles  oie  those  of  n  polyglot  enc^wipiBdim 
lathor  than  of  "  pouderation." 

He  tbun  itmtohoa  Mr.  Mill's  r/i'cfu  against  Mr.  Lowe's  depreciation  of  analytical 
mathomaticfi ;  but  tho  bulk  of  the  bntcUurr  before  us  u  taken  up  wiui  tho 
c)uestLui)  whether  thu  stndy  of  the  clusaical  languages  in  not  bettor  uiontal 
txainiuff  than  the  oolloquial  aontiisition  of  modem  tongues.  Mr.  Almond,i 
dtri^uiiouniy  defuuds  the  study  of^Kraminar  au  such,  adiiutUng  tliat  very  of 
too  much  of  thfi  fciiHtt,  and  ton  little  of  the  art,  is  tauj^ht.  Tn  uU  this  hewriwl 
with  thv  thorough  kno^Ledgoof  a  master,  and  backt  his  Tiuw  by  tho  authority  J 
of  Mill.  Max  Multnr.  I'otiiiigton,  rattisoa,  and  Grimm.  Strongly  does  he  ai;gae 
for  clneaical  composition  as  a  training. 

"  In  the  classical  in«tbod  n  w<Jl- expressed  thought  i*  given,  and  has  to  W  rocaMt  into 
the  fonni  of  Bnoth«r  language.     When  one  language  b  indectional,  and  the  othtrr 
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noai-iBflectiaiu],  th«  cbuig«  n-^nircd— nol  ftnly  in  Ihc  orfcr  of  Ihn  n-onln.  but  of  whole 
formi  of  cspRiHion — v»  mate  tompk'te  than  when  ImLh  luigna^M  hare  1<xA,  or  titsrljr 
lo*t,  Ihch  iaflectifvnii.  In  tite  former  nrocvn  tb«  thonslit  u)d  vxpTcMion  h&Te  both  to 
bo  fotind  by  tlo  pupil.  Whether  n  boy  ii  Hkt'ly  to  Tmni  to  wiito  Engluh  botil  W 
trftiiBtBtiDtr  Virifil  and  Thu(^-didea  into  EogiliBh,  and  by  rctnnBlating  E^gltili  (whifh 
nyinifM  th«  jtirpviDiia  r»rriaiil<lmg  «f  the  Knclish  tentoncoa)  into  tho  f-onna  of  Virftil 
and  Thacydid«-<i,  or  bj  writing  oruiln,  bald  Uuimo*  of  hin  own,  i*,  I  think,  tol«niblv 
evident  &*  a  uittltcr  of  «  priori  prabaliJUty." 

Bat  Mr.  *Vlmond  considers  toUUy  indefeQidblo  tie  reqairinj;  •iritjinnl  campo- 
eitjonx  in  vono  aud  proao.  Both  Mr.  Lowe  oud  &tr.  Furrur,  iu  lua  "  iuTiuiateil 
oBMy."  have  forgotten  the  distinction  between  original  composition  uid  ti-iuiA- 
latioQ,  ProliMBor  OoaiDgtoa  bu  sliown  (iu  this  Ucview,  Jnu.,  18ij8]  that  us 
matter  of  fact  Tern  corapoAition  ia  auited  to  tii(>  capacititiM  of  yuuxig  l>uya.  U«a. 
like  natioDs,  gnup  poeby  long  before  proee. 

Mr.  I^weV  deecnption  of  tran  Hint  ion  Iieing  merely  taking-  a  lexti'OD  and  put- 
tinfT  down  the  meaning  word  for  word  without  thought  is  admirably  diaaected 
(pp.  22,  2;JJ.     Morvorer.  eay»  Mr.  Almond  (p.  •JH}.— 

"A  knowledge  of  CirM>k  is  of  thAgroatett  Maaihle  nae  for  Mining  a  knowtodge  of 
Engliiih.  An  «inin«nt  mui  haa  nid  tram  a  •utinrban  platform,  that  if  we  want  a  know- 
ladgc  of  PIngliiih  wn  nhotild  Rtndy  Angti?<Sason.  I  aaked  a  olan  of  little  boys  what 
tbey  tboiu;hl  of  this,  and  a  little  boy'a  answer l<  anfficicnt  for  my  purpoeo — 'All  the 
BtlM  wenu  cone  from  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Iha  big  arm  from  lAtJnand  Onek.'  KxactlT. 
A  bov  does  not  need  to  know  Angio-Kiion  to  teach  him  what  a  cow  iumuu,  <a  a  bench, 
or  a  Dall ;  but  when  do  boyii  drat  Im'onia  introduced  to  Much  wotda  ae  lophictry,  no- 
piricum,  demagogue,  and  the  like  V  Why  in  their  Greek  leaoni.  I  will  rcntaro  to 
eay  that  bova  nave  a  far  moro  dofinitv,  KatJa&ctory  knowltfdgo  Oi  worda  whioh  have 
bun  leamvd  in  thia  way,  going  to  the  very  fonntain-hMd  of  their  hiolory,  n»  it  were, 
Ihan  if  they  learnt  their  nieaniag  by  itudying  any  bianeh  of  modem  litnmtnm— Mqr 
the  pMfomi  onttory  of  the  year.  I  will  jiut  take  a  Urock  keeon  I  happen  to  ha*G 
imnivdiAtcly  in  band,  and  I  will  only  takd  tun  lino?,  from  line  SOO  to  211)  01  the  Alettti* 
•f  Kmipidee,  and  we  wilt  see  what  knowlc-dgo  of  English  wwdi  can  be  mode  to  hang 
vpoa  their  original*, 

" OumrgeoD ;  phtloaophar :  philauthnhpitt ;  pMhlBifl;  nijuwnia:  barometer;  micro- 
■cope ;    microcoan :   pnoomatios ;   heliotrope  ;    hetiocentnc  :    anhdien  ;    perihelion ; 
aduiitin ;  cycle ;  c)>icyde ;  opticM ;  evangelUt ;  augel ;  coobi^xy ;  dcwpotinn ;  palnology  ; 
dilnontology  ;  phrenology  ;  pantomime ;  mechnnirx. 

^  "  I  daieaav  thit  Is  a  point  uf  derail  un  wliicL  wmu  inuv  disagiea  with  me.  Bat  I  am 
Miy  pcnuanr-d  that  tho  Greek  leeaon  affords  the  very  Beat  opportunity  for  gradually 
introaarmir  »  boy  to  icicniiflc  tcrraa  and  srientiflc  conrmtJons.  If  you  stjp  11  fuw 
mmutea,  and  give  n  >hort  explunation,  r.g.  of  Aotininn,  a  tiov  doe*  not  forget  'A^rr't, 
and  bo  has  leant  eomethbig  upon  Actinuni  which  be  t*  lew  likely  to  foifcet  than  if  it 
bad  been  enunined  out  of  Bome  repulotvo  oompilotion." 

A  ooomdcnble  nordon  nf  the  pamphlet  is  oooapaed  in  dkowiog,  ftom  Blue 
Booka  and  original  niithoriliea,  tliat  thodermans  actually  devote  lorn  time  to  the 
etndy  of  mi^idem  languages  than  is  given  in  most  of  our  schuolii.  We  can  only 
refer  our  reiulora  to  his  defence  of  iincimt  history  imd  geography,  and  bis 
humriroii-s  fo^pMi  of  ^[r.  Jjova's  blunder  about  the  "  citiea  nf  the  VoUcian»  in 
the  t'ampagna  "  (pp.  31 — 341. 

Ur.  Ijowo,  in  spealting  of  nia  Airtive  reading  nf  Byron  and  Scott,  stated : — 

" '  I  nan  only  »ay,  that  I  owe  all  my  snoeaea  in  lifu  to  theae  atakn  houre ;  that  the 
power  of  being  able  to  read  and  to  ^eak  my  own  ]ang:iiage  with  pre>^iaion  and  force 
haa  been  more  valnabU  to  mn  than  all  the  nwl  that  I  navn  IrtLrnt  m  tbo  whole  coiirv 
of  oiy  li&.'  I  ohould  have  tliought  that  preeWon  and  force  weto  tlie  very  laat  virltica 
'''"»Iy  to  spring  from  a  hahit  of  deaoltory  reading.     Ko  naeonebta  nan  can  dray 

■t  they  axi»t  in  the  hi^hert  perfection  in  Btr.  liowe^  and  no  reasonable  man  mn 

Edoabt  where  ho  .ici^iiirul  thnn — in  hi*  iievi-ra  and  nyKteniatic  courtu  of  iiludv  foe  that 

•  clastliflt  of  wluvh  bis  name  is  one  of  the  bight nt  omaiuenta.     IT  a  man  who  boa  rowed 

in  a  nnirci-aity  eight  chooeca  b>  aacnbc  an  nnuaually  |>oworful  bic«p*i  to  a  doae  o(  outoe 

oil,  no^oily  will  take  maeh  trouble  about  contndicting  him." 

And  again:— 

"  Our  eduration  la  defective,  bocanae  what  a  boy  haa  leomt  at  echool  does  sot  enable 

.him  to  Buipoct  the  presence  of  gold  from  the  appeamnoo  of  hllta  t    And  than  ooowa  in 

luie  'practtciil    mind   from  Oalifoniia,'  just  aa  the  practical  German  waller  OUBO  in 

^fore.    ^Vby,  it  la  not  vnoogh  that  the  new  gifQeTalioii  ahall  be  able  to  talk  like 

courien :  they  ahall  unite  the  thron-tical  kaowlwge  of  the  chemist,  the  anatomist,  the 
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omlogut,  ud  Um  aDchaaician,  to  th«  ptsciical  uut||)it  vi  th»  Mialrit,  tha  bonc-docto*^ 
Uls  atBor,'  aad  Um  ogiuDr. 

"It. is  all  IcBowlMM;  cold,  UBhumininng,  unoditCAting  knAwlodga  For  wk*n  Im. 
mau  up  by  wyixg  '  tut  our  oduoktinB  d(iM  iMt  L'aniaiunbMtc  to  ua  kBOwUtlg*,  tkaW 
it  dow  n<j|  comawnical*  to  lu  tli*  iomiu  of  iibuuuiH  koowladge,  and  XimL  it  doa*^ 
not  rammuniote  to  lu  lh«  means  of  aimiRiuuoaliiig  joxrwladcv ; '  tb«  luMVlwigK  «fr' 
which  ba  «p«a1(»  hii6  notbiog  in  oommon  vith  tho  rtWwd  pMamid  to  tbt  hwiTilina 
•hi^iliora^ 

"  tinlf -kaatrlMtM,  Mlf-nwrtnx.  *elf<oelraI, 
tbm»  (tan*  awM  iMd  tl(«  i»  >Dwi«ijn>  povnr. 
Yot  wd  kr  poMN  (iwim  ol  hcorM 
WouM  ooma  aaMllivt  iin'i :  Tim  vi  :■>■■  In  t««  — 
AOliU  Um  li«r  «■  li»  hj  wlltwat  fMr," 

t'nl  i*  mther  what  wo  honr  waa  ufn-  nurul  tho  honit  or  tho  prototj'pe  of  Uis  '  piaetiaal 
niiiid  bom  CaUroraia  '— 

■■  Tlic  IMM  nvnUd  intrit  IhaiC  Ml 

FnM  tiMraB !  lot  n«ii  lu  hwrM  Ua  ixakaaaAIkdm^UI 

Wxa  *lvi]H  dcnrti  mtd  ben  I.  kdaildtia  UMTv 

Th*  TldM  cC  lM*«t**i  pamtmi.  mAtm  cold, 

'n«najis!itdMn«(ir  boij,  (iMMtfoycd 

In  riaiou  bcitiflc* 

Tberd  ia  much  force  ia  tbe  author's  remairkfl  on  the  impouibUity  of  exclndiog 
mli^uB  htaclting,  with  which  wo  oonolndn : — 

"  (ha  a  man  Imto  aajr  rivhl  Uad  of  fail)n«ac«  upon  pliiMnw  whn  la  oompallwt  bt 
bo  dnt  oa  the  imbjovt  of  ma  Aouy^  nmrktlona  i  Is  bo  to  toarh  th«  '  alnplcwt  tniAa 
of  phyrin,'  tiMt  *  aaiplnt  laws  of  ftniiBBi  and  twQtubl"  htv'  to  tb^  ntsnptilua  mhiA  of 
c-hildnn,  «Uho\it  refenhig  to  llio  mnonkl  <4im  on  vhcmt-  Will  they  dcjicnd  r  If  b«-' 
dot*  nibr  to  Hint,  ha  odheda  tha  ioMol :  if  bo  Aot»  tuA,  ho  iji  praoliallT  Iflwdunv  lfa#<^ 
Cfariatian  chilil  that  tharo  ia  no  connoctjon  bctwpm  God  and  nntum.  Ia  lie  ta  moeih 
an/thinjT  abotil  lin-  world'*  history  without  roffuring  l«  tho  centml  trath  nf  that 
hiab>r}r,  Vilhmit  whiVX  as  hiw  been  wtU  *aid,  hjatory  WoaM  b«  a 'gloonij  riddlaF* 
■■  hs  lu  I'xnliun  L'hriatcndoin  hf  Mm*  (iuaoiffil  locnlar  iiortrait  of  Llirui  i  la  lb'  chiM 
to  h"  tuught,  an  diUdren  ara  moat  Maily  taught,  hj  tna  pnu'lival  <>i>iiinl>  of  arhml, 
that  daily  laboon  shoold  bo  bogai  and  auded  without  injfT,  and  tluil  Ibi^  Bible  it  In 
bo  n  book  hanisbod  frnm  tb«  plico  of  injtnieliun  ? 

**Tb«ro  ia  in>  avoidinn  tha  difflealfrf .  It  ia  a  matter  in  which  it  ia  impuariUe  to  &o 
'  libanU '  to  tho  unbvliovcr.  witboat  buiiiK  lymnnicnl  to  the  Chriatian.  Ton  camel 
t«eoh  ft  child  '  M^ension  of  judinneBt'  tn  ttwae  natt«r*.  TenohiiLg  him  bo  belM  (• 
pmcticftlljr  teaching  him  unbelief." 

Tht  ikteuef  of  >')Nnncr ;  a  Itikctit'td  Treatiw.  liy  B.  U.  I'xnKnaOK,  Member 
of  thu  Sooietj  <vf  Political  Economy  uf  i'urui :  Author  of  "Tb«  Kn>iKiiii|'  of 
Uipitftl,"  &e-  EditibuTKh  and  Ixmtlon  :  Wm.  Blackwood  aud  e^na.  IIM8. 
A  xjkBOE  portion  ai  least  of  Mr.  I'attormii'R  work  [whiub,  ho  tells  w.  complttoe 
llui  oxixisition  of  the  subject  begun  in  hi«  "  BwniomT  of  fopital  "1  inight. 
pcq-haps,  rather  1k<  termod  "Thooric«iii  l-'iiuimc"thau  "  The  Science  of  Fui(uic«." 
Mr.  HaltAraon  is,  unqui^stiooabljr,  h  man  of  (iri^Qai  and  varied  jMtwen  of  thought, 
which  the  pntutiee  of  jounuilien  hue  eaablwl  liim  to  dotho  ia  pet^ieuooB  asd 
irften  briliiuit  tai)f(aa|fe,  and  his  work  cannot  bo  rmd  witbotit  profit  by  aayooB 
who  AeLs  an  iotenwt  in  |wUtioal  eooncMilf ,  whother  in  tbt-  narrower  or  tho  widur 
ettnao  of  (ho  oxproBsjon.  It  -wocld  be  impos-iibtn  lo  criticJzf?  at  auffieient  length 
lu«  710  pages  in  tbo  f|«co  of  two  or  three  ;  und  perhaps  tho  lainet  troattaoDtof 
hie  work,  under  the  curouiniirtauo&i,  vill  bn  to  pro  the  beadinga  of  bin  choptem, 
with  suino  iudieation  of  hit;  muro  atziking  viow»  uu  particular  qneetioao. 
Banning  with  "Mhir  Invisibin  ("ftpiliil," — a  ntKit  rr^nmrkubinrimiiti'r,  though 
containing  a  largw  ntimbw  of  historiral  errors  than  all  the  nut  of  th-^  mlunw, 
— Mr.  pMlton-uiijproceo*!*  to  trtwt  «if  the 
Trade,"  "  Tho  Balaopo 

Forw,"   "Th»t  Pot^incy  of  (Capital,"  ■ '  Nep.tiubiUly     _      . 

i'loating  Oapital."  "Loanable  Capitol,"  "Banking  I'mb&rraaarocnta,"  "The 
Kjito  of Tiiterowt,"  "Our  Monetary  Silrtem,"  "The  I^nic  of  13«6."  "  Impolicy 
of  the  Baiik  Attn."  "The  Curronty,  Part  an<l  Projiont,"  "  Foreint  Svatema  of 
Hiuikine."  "Tb«  yute  and  tii"  rnJ-nmcv,"  "  Mouftarj-  llefonn,'  '■  I'm'  Trade 
in  Bsnknig."  "  Eeforrn  of  the  Bank  nt  Knglnnd,"  "  ftinhine  ProfiW  nr.oer  Ibo 
New  Bytt»nn,"'  "'  An  TntorDationHl  Moii>itiiry  3\'st«n."  "  8aiik  Capital,"  "  Statn 
Fhumce."  "The  Stain  and  tho  Enilwaya."  "  Itailway  Pinonoft.  ■' Municipal 
Pibance,"  "Ijand  Piituaoe,"  aud  '*  The  State,  tho  Poor,  mi  the  C^antxy." 


lovr  VI  niswnraj  errors  loan  an  me  rwr,  oi  co''  Tniunrr, 

a  to  trtwt  «if  tb«  '■  .\lwfirjitiojMif  Hjiocie,"  "  Int'tniationul 

of  Tmdw."  "T^Tial  ia  Capital?"   "Thi^  Eronomy  of 

of  (Capital,"  ■'New.tiubililr  of  Value,"  "  Fixod  ■.ind 
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^moof  Mr.  TatlenfoD'^  apinioiui  aro  [Ritout  or  may  b«  infvrred  from  tbo 
aboTO  list  of  rhApt'>r-hcndin^.  XIo  ii  a  stnm];  opponent  of  tlie  Ituik  Act  of 
194'l.  dwlarin^r  tbat  it  luw  "  fowilised  Uic  motMUry  qrettm  uf  Ituii  oouotry," 
and  hiu  *'  estubluhfld  uU  tho  oviU  of  it  monopoly,  wiibout  takiDK  any  mosna  to 
pnroiil  tlio  abtwu  of  that  iiiuuo[>oly."  Uo  adruoatvv  tr^o  tnAlo  iu  bniiktiiK. 
raggMting  tiiTM  Mpnnto  piniu  for  nnrin^  it  out.  tho  i>nltaMltl«  OQr'  of  wfai^ 
bv  ootuidvrs  to  bo  tOAt  of  ■  8tat«  office  of  iwnta.  «uipuw»rvd  to  ioiuo  ootos  to  any 
baak  whidi  pnrohMMS  and  dopoeita  with  tt  ad  at  le<a«t  eqtial  amount  of  GoToni. 
lovDt  cecuiitioa.  to  bo  r«tiu-iiud  to  such  bajik,  ur,  iii  the  caau  of  iU  imwlroscy, 
to  tho  uuto-hoiilots.  uQ  ratUTQ  of  the  uot«is  ao  twued.  WtUi  reaped  to  tho  Ilonk 
of  Engiand.  he  ituusts  thiit  it«  wanai*  an  InordiuAtely  \iui^  m  proporUoa  to  it4 
pr«»aci|  boauuiaa,  that  ita  r«aor?e  of  QorwanLOat  aacuritiM  i»  tho  b<iiikiu^  do- 
poctment  ta  kept  In  a  lueleM  forai,  and  that  nearly  ooo-faalf  of  tho  oxduiorj 
omouiiLof  giild  Ik'M  by  it  in  piucL(ctil1yua«l«Mi;  aad  neonuoauds  thut  Ch«  aoto- 
iaauM  of  the  llank  being  first  fully  rorerod  by  a  ttonnspiuultnganioaiit  ot  OoTona- 
tOQiiL  Mcuntii»  logally  spcurvd  for  Iho  ootw-huld^irrt,  ita  other  luwcta  should  bo 
Ittft  at  ths  fren  diapoaal  of  thn  diroctora.  In  u  rr>ry  atrikiog  c^aptor  u[H>n  on 
"  lutoriHitioiiaL  MoDutiir%-  SvMleiu."  nftar  lUhttinf;  Ufion  tbu  ovil  oonsaquoncoa  of 
tha  pTMont  halAtiuil  •••vrat  of  the  bankii"  betvoen  ^ntntry  an^  tinnntry.  h« 
argea.  in  tho  hnt  ioAlance,  that  to  aroid  tutvriuitional  dniiw  of  epocie,  all  tho 
gnatbaaka  should  kaiop  a  portion  of  Lh«ir  reaerveof  iMxruritiM  ia  tbu  Govomtnont 
Btooko  of  thoTC  coimtriee  willi  which  wo  most  lari^ely  trade  ;  iind.  iu  Lbs  uext, 
that  all  thA  Kreat  national  hnnks  shotilil  OD-op«rato  in  thf  cstMliltabm^nl  uf  a 
"  bank  of  Korope,"  whose  vapitol  should  coosist  of  OoTenuuent  tuHtui-ities  of  th« 
nirioua  co-opamting  roantrioA,  iind  wbioh  woold  bocouu  "  tha  claaring-houw:  of 
all  the  leading  bonka  of  the  voi-ld,"  and  iu  lime  "  the  tbuutaiu  of  uu  inteiiiutjonal 
papar-aionay."  Aa  roapceta  railimy  fiiiunc«,  Mr.  TftttiTivin  i*  oonipotntiraly 
tbiiid.  and  hu  miggestitau  scoi-ooly  go  bej-oud  the funuution.  by  iadividual  aotton 
of  "  ruilway  KicaTitioa  oompnoito  '  and  tho  "  octabUsltmoiit  *>t  u  board  of  rail' 
way  audit.  Iho  memben  of  which  ahould  be  appoiutod  by  Ooyernmost."  But 
tba  toat  few  iliaptcn  uf  Mr.  I'utturaoii'a  work  (including  thiit  oa  raitwaya) 
anpflor  to  hare  betm  written  otT  with  u  hoeltar  pen  than  mcwt  of  what  praoedoa 

It  will  bo  perfectly  obriotu.  ovoit  from  tho  fov  oroda  word«  above,  how  many 
qoMtio&Ji  Mr.  Fattonou  raiaeawbioh  would  deaarve  careful  di»oa«iou.  Uia  own 
UkeorlM  will  aoar<»ly  always  stand  tii«  tut  of  twih  discuanion.  but  many  of  hia 
biowt>  will  t«U,  awl  DO  boa  acattwed  teeds  of  thou|^t  of  whiob  soTei-al  will  pro- 
bably  grow  and  bear  fruit  baieaftw. 


Vin.— GERMAN  UTERATl-KK. 

XtHe  (rMJti  mtie^i  m  fXlt'i  tttfioft  art  lufptitil  hy  Hoetr*.  Williamo  add  Mofruili*, 
Ifmrittta  SIrrtt,  Mil,  Mt*m.  Astna  A  Co.,  IMfirtf  Utrttt,  t^rml  Oar^tn.]  , 

Alficrli  MiiijMi  rv.  ItrdiM  /Vynrfi'rtomm  tU  VeyriaUtiiut  Ijbri  VII.  IliBtori 
Natutalis  Fun  XVIH.  JJditioQem  Uiitioomab  EsBSTO  UbyJuko,  ou.-ptiuu. 
Abaolvit  r;Aimt.u8  Jkssr!!. 

Thkrh  luust  b«  li'amed  loistirA  smnewbom  if  the  botany  or  rngotable  phyeio- 
logy  of  Albertua  Uugaus  can  atill  Iind  n  i^unloua  atudeut.  It  in  reported  of 
this  veiivntble  and  eoninwhat  mysterious  sage  that  at  a  foast  he  guvo  to  mnne 
etownad  head  in  thu  gai-dijn.  oi  his  cunvent  at  Oologiio,  he  suddenly,  although  it 
wae  mid-wintar,  made  tbo  plants  around  him  onaume  tbfl  vtrrdore  of  etiring.  If 
our  learned  editor  can.  make  tho  tPeatiee.  "  De  Veg«Ubihhii»,"  bloom  and 
blossom  for  us  again  nt  this  distant  epoch,  ho  will  baw  wrought  ulmoat  aa  groat 
a  miraole. 

Albert,  by  birth  Count  of  BoUstadt,  by  prof^'WKtn  a  Dominiean  (har,  waa, 
above  all  thir.go,  an  Aristotelian,  and  mado  it  hia  glory  to  bo  an  expoundar 
of  Anatotle  at  ii  time  whva  th*  tlhuroh  looked  with  an  eye  oi  miflpid 


Qeeek  pluloaophor. 


niLipidoD  on  the 
What  was  the  cbiof  source  of  his  botatiioal  kiwwledge  may 
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ba  nttdily  ninniMd.  T)6ubti«M  be  added  acme  obaerralii^ns.  otiil  many  inwgi- 
natsoojs,  of  hia  ovd.  fiat  the  sympsUiT  with  the  part  must  be  TC17  f^reat, 
indeed  to  ODeb)*  uiy  one  to  devote  a  Uoorioiu  attention  to  a.  mediieriU  inter- 
preter of  the  botany  of  Aristotle. 

BaiaO/ueh  dtr  Matik-OacJiichtt  von  ifm  ersirh  AufSnifcn  hit  sum  7*n£r  Betihwtnt. 
Vou  ABRSY  vox  iJuUMKR. 

Tins  book,  consiBtine  of  607  peg«e  octaro,  printed  in  oonnion  nomui  tjrpe> 
ia  iiiUiidiil  to  iK!r\'«  boui  as  a  euuimEiry  of,  ana  a»  a  sunplenient  to,  all  previous 
bistones,  with  o  Kpeeial  referenM  to  the  wirlior  poBt-Onripliitn  petioda  of  mneic. 
UuBtc  is.  indeed,  lnK«d  &vin  India  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  Jadie«,  Grvm 
Jodsea  to  Oreeccr :  but  the  pre-Qreoian  nonod  ia  as  dark  u  erar,  and  the 
Oredsn  period,  'n-itli  itx  botter-underetooa  nrtare  and  monotone  notation,  as 
dry  as  ever.  Muoic,  rnich  ut  we  underatond  il,  km  to  loelodj,  apart  from  mere 
miuical  rhiipitotly,  aiid  aa  to  harmony,  ix  divliiiotly  proclaimvd  lu  bo  Christiafl, 
although  till-  great  pmblem  of  why  this  art  alone,  of  all  Tbe  arta.  la  modem, 
Btill  reniaiiia  to  be  aolTcd.  The  writer  dwel1«  on  the  riEO  of  melody  in  the 
Boiriiui  cIiiixttT  thnnigh  the  Ambrowaii  and  (Jregoriati  parioda,  and  the  rim  of 
harmony  from  TliicbiiJd  (&tO)  to  Josouin  do8  Prfe(l'iaO):  and  whilst  the  pr*- 
onsee  of  vocal  music  !>•  camfully  iialrttl,  llie  gvrniD  of  tliat  indeiieDdi-nt  ti^  of 
instraments  which  is  the  baokliono  of  tnwlem  miiiiic  ie  traced  to  uio  troiibodoiirR 
in  Prune*.'  (10^7 — 1127),  luiil  tho  iniiinwngt'rn  in  (itinnany.  Th«  famous  period 
between  I'AIO  and  IROO,  rerording  tho  Hniu  and  dietinrt  independence  of  iDstro- 
mental  and  rocnl  music,  at  the  ven-  imoini<iit  wbun  thv  two  booamo  for  ever 
tnt«nrcmni,  the  trariHition  period,  itumTnRd  up  in  tho  one  name,  C'ARifwnn 
(158^^ — 1072),  is  ekptcheil  in  tho  WTeiith  and  Ihtee  following  chapters. 

The  mpid  growth  in  Venice,  'Napl(>»,  nnd  1!ologna  of  opera  and  cabinet  music 
in  the  BeventeoEith  oonlun-,  and  the  fuuou  of  the  Italian  and  Oerman  ochooU 
in  tho  eighteenth  century,  under  Hiuise.  A.  Scarlatti,  and  Oltiek,  is  unfolded  in 
Chapter  XIH.  We  eouAi;!  have  wished  to  find  hen  Bome  account  of  the  ri^o  of 
the  orchentra  and  the  relntiona  between  vocal  and  inBtramenlal  music- 

One  important  fact,  howorer,  is  noted.  The  players  csmo  IVom  Germany. 
the  singers  ft-om  Italy.  No  one  nentenco  could  ljett«r  describe  the  cbaractcnstic 
spheres  of  Italy  and  GcTTnany.  Aft<-r  thii  porioti  ( 1 7'JO),  all  Italian  opera,  and 
even  tho  later  French  operas  of  Lulli  [1(>44]  and  Bameaa  (1463),  are  damnsd 
with  faint  praise.  Until  the  rise  of  ticrman  music  Italy  had  tho  best  schools. 
and  I'raucv,  as  a  school,  hardly  i-xifltt'd.  Upon  its  startiug  into  life  it  absorbed 
all  that  was  good,  and  much  that  tt-iis  bad,  in  Italy,  and  always  ahowed  i1f»lf 
distrustful  of  ihc  tisiiig  Kroiich  i!ohc>ul.  The  greatiiese  of  I^c«U  (]t>J;»;,  not- 
withsttanding  hia  connection  with  France,  is  most  nobly  acknowledge.  He  i* 
called  the  one  great  Eiigliidi  uiusiiiou.  Ilo  founded  u  scLoot,  but  lhv>  writer 
obsen-es  with  pity,  "Nothingcamo  of  it"  I'roni  ilandi-l  to  Hf«ethov>'ti,  Iha 
value  of  the  book  decreases.  The  author  has  arowodly  spent  his  strength  upon 
oldor  and  \wn  fiiiiulijir  ground.  Ample  jiuttico  b),  boweTCr,  done  to  Oermany 
and  to  England.  Even  men  like  Uenry  Caroy  (lOfl.'i),  author  of"  God  Sa^-e  thu 
King,"  ai«  men^oned.  Tho  mvuiint  of  Italian  and  Frt-nch  imKloni  "JM-tb  is 
le«B  satisfactory.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  ia  its  chifif  defect.  'In*>ro  is 
t«xt,  and  then  notee,  and  Ihon  nnt«w  nn  hoIm.  anil  thnn  rell<'Clii>nii  in  tK<>  t«>xt 
OQ  the  notes  on  notes.  The  wi>rk  ia  a  Teritable  mine  of  valnablo  mat^riala. 
Tbo  only  twi)  wordn  which  nerer  occur  tu  the  author  are  "condensation" 
and  "  arrangement." 

Ofichkhit  dtr  bihliKfien  T.il/ratur,  wnrf  der  jikliae/i'l>tHrnitti«chtn  Sehfiftthuiui, 
liiHorucii  «»d  krUiKh  bfliand^tt  Toa  Dr.  Jl'ucs  FUkst. 

I-'ew  writers  havo  r^rndered  greater  i>er\-ioe  to  the  cause  of  biblical  si'holarship 
than  l>T.  FuTBt.  A  complete  "  Hebrew  Conoordanre"  haa  been  followed  by  the 
Iwnt  pockut  "  H<-br«w  Iliftionttry"  cxtnnt,  and,  mure  recently,  hy  n  cnnplete 
"IlDbTew  and  ChaldenT,i'3cirnn,"  which  bus  iilrradvreiichpd  ita  third  cditiiin,  A 
writer  who  thus  huildx  the  fiiipL>r<»tnirtiin>  of  criticism  upon  the  i-olirt  foundation 
of  patient  lexicography  may  well  claim  the  atUmtion  of  tlio  student.     In  hia 

Sceeent  work  Dr.  Fiinil  gives  hi^  view  ol  tho  literajy  history  of  the  first  gi?a'. 
ivirion  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tccrtamont,  the  Pontuti-ucb  ond  th«  Book  of 


J 
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Jmhua.  II«  is  BADgoine  enough  to  hope  thatouo  more  valumft  will  ouablo  hiu  to 
dMilsatifl&etohlrwith  all  that  follows,  the  books  of  tb«  Nov  Testament  indiuUd. 
In  bi«  method  of  criuoMiu  I>r.  Fiiret  follows  in  tho  footsteps  of  £w«ld — attimoa 
rofumng  explicitly  to  him  lui  un  authority.  He  reoo^Dises  in  the  oarljr  books 
of  tliu  Old  Atittamout  au  Cr^chichh  aai  ui  Eryattturt^ — tbv  fonuur,  us  ruKi^nls 
tho  early  history,  pre-MosAic.  Ho  deals  freely  with  the  whole  hifitory  of  thft 
Peat«t«uch,  uu  tiiu  auBimipLiuii  that  vvory  skolotou  of  fuct  hits  bouu  clothed  nith 
s  TEried  g&rmoQt  of  pa«try  aud  myibus.  Tho  reader  must  not  expect  to  Gud  an 
exogosis  such  as  is  roooguiMd  w  orthodox  by  must  English  thoulugiuos.  But 
some  sdmiiuioiis  deserve  to  be  epedallv  noticed.  Thus,  alter  nil  tluit  haH  bouu 
writUo  oaiuag  us  of  lata  as  to  the  ^ocieivd  iudication  uf  au  itulboiship  uot 
earlii^r  than  the  time  of  Samael  aud  Dnviil,  iiirnrdeJ  bv  lliu  oc^tiiTSDce  of  tho 
uamo  Juhovsh,  Dr.  Funitmstntaiu8(p.AA].  thatthouf^h  i.'/,  Eiohim.  El-Shmtdai, 
are  the  Divlue  nameH  that  belciiiff  to  thtj  ['rirhri/l  miil  t<.>  the  wrly  Sifjrn  (if  tho 
West  Asiatic  portion  of  the  ti&micic  rvioo,  y«t  "  llehovah"  was  uUo  I'rsemiiitch, 
"completely  ji:ituraUxed  mad  iu  current  use  anions  thi>  H><brt>w»  Ju  tho  pr»- 
Uosaia  times."  So  a^in,  at  the  condusioa  of  uis  Tolumc,  ho  enttirfl  hia 
protest  sKainst  the  hasty  crititiism  which  "treat*  as  post-Mosaic  tTsn  tho 
writings  tiiat  prooeoded  ham  Uows  himself— hLi  poetry,  his  prophetic  dia- 
oouTMs,  his  (pretit  book  of  tho  law"  (p.  490'],  Oue  intvrprolutioa,  giveu  in 
poBsing,  soema  oricinal  and  iiigimioua  onniizn  to  diMcrro  ranntiim.  Aasnming 
a  later  d^ito  for  the  hleseuigs  of  J^aoob  iti  Ooti.  xlix.,  he  finds  (]),  ^88).  in  the 
verse  (t.  21)  which  refars  to  Xai^toli,  "he  giToth  go<>dly  wniida,"  on  allu- 
sion to  the  8oQg  of  D'jborah  as  already  tho  glory  of  the  nuastr«l-poGls  of  that 
tribe. 

Ei'kleUung  in  die  Montimcntale  rirefui/t.    Von  Dr.  Feiidik.vnd  TirEK. 

Uitder  tho  above  title,  the  loamed  author  ^Tw  ua  a  coloual  troatiae,  of  910 
pages,  on  tho  relation  of  the  luouumenle  of  history  ^taking  the  former  word  in 
its  widest  Moae,  as  iacludiiig  all  statues,  building  iiisoription<»,  cotQ8,  nud  tho 
lik*)  10  theology,  bo^Luuiiif;  with  the  reCareooes  10  the  new  TustauiDut  to  the 
"  ima^  and  mipcrscriptiou  "  of  tho  Bomon  denaritu,  and  tho  altnr  to  the  Cn- 
koowo  Qod,  and  endii^  with  Wisgmau's  "I'libiola."  »ad  tba  latest  Ial>jurs  of 
Do  Bosai  on  the  catacombs  of  Bomo.  The  book  i^  otaborat^,  oxhaustiTi.-,  and 
comploto :  and  yot  we  are  cooslroiited  to  nay  that  it  reoiinds  us  of  tho  forest 
in  which  one  "  cannot  see  tho  wood  for  the  tre«e."  It  bnioohos  off  into  every 
coUatoroI  isubjvct  that  ham  any  poiut  of  ooutuirt  with  art  or  orchcoolo^.  Tbux 
wo  havo  not  only  a  full  account  of  all  that  the  lathers  of  every  century-  have 
wid  touching  aiiv  work  uf  iirt.  or  tho  religiuue  uso  of  art  gouurally,  but  a 
history  of  the  whole  iconoclastiL'  oontroTowy ;  and  as  history  and  biography 
are  bas«d  uuou  luomiui'jutul  i\.HM>rds.  we  haro  au  acoouJit  of  tho  lives  and 
works  of  all  Church  historiuDS  aud  writers  of  the  lives  of  saints.  So  again, 
beeause  dogma  and  pUilusuphy  touch  ruepeotivuly  upoa  tbo  ouiploymout  cuart, 
we  have  an  enOTcloprodic  accouiit  of  tLeologians  and  acho\ihnen — Bernard, 
Uiohanl  of  St.  \iutur.  IJouavontura,  Kugor  Baeuu. 

The  work  ia  thus  it»alf  u  "  monumout  nf  immense  labour — a  gi-eftt  mais  of 
matoriols  brought  together  for  tho  u^o  of  f utuiM  wurkore ;  but  its  want  of  a 
liKidtu  ordo,  and  the  coiiataut  tnterrupl  LOn§  of  oontinoity,  aud  tho.  iJuiractori-itic 
ubseuw  of  uuiudux  ("uotoveu  uiiinuox,"a»  Mr.  Carlylo  suyo,  or  mlhor  vtmuo, 
so  often),  an  abseuco  f^r  whirh  a  Aill  table  of  contents  i.i  hardly  11  .Hiitl:i:ivnL 
tMjmpQusattoa,  make  it  uuiavitiug  to  tho  rcodor,  und  uoiujuirativiily  uupruUtablo 
OS  a  work  of  rcfui'enct!.  To  Htudy  it  Uioi-Diiuiily  wuuld  i-tH|uirM  threo  tuontlia  of 
loaroed  leisure,  such  an  profustsors  in  on  ideal  uuivcntity  may  hopo  to  oujoy. 

Btiat  naeh  Ahtminiea  in  den  Jahitn  IS61  Ufi</  1862.     Tun  M.  Tn.  von  HBUQLnir. 

TtUS  Tolume  of  travels  iu  Abyssinia,  uudertakeu  chiefly  in  the  Interests  of 
botamoal  and  soologicol  sciouco,  will  t»o  found  I'lUi  »f  iiiatruotion  to  u»  at  tho 
prawut  tinw,  bat  we  shall  itill  mora  fully  appreciate  U  at  the  close  of  our 
Abyssinian  Bzpeditiou,  the  result  of  which,  as  we  ftirrcutly  hope,  will  not  o&ly 
be  tho  dolivoronco  of  our  uajilivu  ctiuuirviuoc,  but  tho  throwing  o^eu  this 
"African  ywitzerload  "  to  Kuropoan  twiveoturo.  M.  Ueu^Un  gives  an 
oncouragiug  report  of  tho  iuteUi^^iuicu  aud  docility  of  tho  Abyssiniaos  generally, 
and  even  Theodore  comKi  iu  for  a  good  word  from  oim ;  but  he  uncomptpmisingiy 
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jimMVWtn  ths  iguonnoe,  immnrality,  andpenudoua  iiiHusjice  of  the  eo-c 
rfllifMAW  orien,  whow  nam*  is  I>e^on.     Tliit  work  ia  further  rMotnmocded  1  ^ 
■n  mDceUent  nAfi  and  attractive  illuatrationfl  of  the  rcmarkAbU  soanny,  moDU^ 
maota,  and  v«g«t(ttion  of  Al>fic«inin, 

PrMrkk    Ileinrich    Ja/:obC»    /«ia*    DirMnt    vnd    Dnthai.      Yon    £bb&BjLU> 

ZvmoiKLu 

Jaodiu  obtainod  fur  hiiaHlf  a  plaoo  \i\  thv  hivtory  of  pkiloaojpkj  by  what  tu 
thnuffht  by  many  ta  be  a  seasonable  |irote«t  against  theesohuiTewcirahipof  th« 
intellect,  or  a  itm  ^rroat  ilepoDdenoo  upon  our  rMfouio^  fiwolty.     H«  btld  that 
our  itttampla  at  dijinon straLion  led  to  nothini;  but  aeapudsm,  and  called  npoB  tl 
to  Imst  to  inatinoliTe  or  iutuitiva  Mit^t.    Bat  Jaoofci  vu  ft  poot  as  voU  aa  a 
philontpbw ;  bv  vroto  iu  uo  tiyatematic  manner,  hia  viewB  Ver*  vagna,  and  it 
can  hardly  beaaid  tJiat  he  matmaUy  aasisted  in  thai  imnarkable  dOTslopiawt 
of  tbougbt  vbich  paaMon  undar  the  nam«  of  Oannan  PhUoauphy.    We  tiotiOA '" 
Ur.  TiOvea,  in  hia  '■  History  of  Philosopliy,"  of  whidi  an  improTed  and  eolai, 
edition  haa  lati'Iy  been  pablisbed,  ormls  hit  name,  regardntfc  him  probabl] 
more  poi^t  than  philoeopher.    He  lived  a  plettsant,  varied  lif^.    Tba 
woik  IS  both  a  biography  and  a  oritidam ;  a  'lady,  iis  tb»  French  call  lU 

QttchklUt  der  Stadt  Ji4rm.  Vou  Ar-vuHn  vox  SxMMasT.  Zveiter  Band. 
This  Tolnme.  which  coDtataa  above  1.2W  cloeelr  though  dearly-printed 
pages,  is  the  second  /iVthmom  of  abisbory  of  tbo  city  of  Borne,  oontaininfc  evsiita 
ttom  the  bMfinuing  of  Teatonio  rule  in  Iialy  with  Theodorio  the  Onrogolli. 
A.t>.  476  to  t£«  end  of  tho  gieat  schism  and  the  (^'otuicil  of  L'onetance  in  TiSO. 
So  muasivo  a  work  will  bo  >-alu&blo  ohic-tly  us  a  book  of  rcfarance  in  this  coontiy, 
and  as  we  preeume  it  will  be  complete  in  one  or  two  more  parta  like  the  pnaont. 
it  will  bo  more  manageable  than  the  nine  or  t«ti  rolamflfl  of  8ismondi_  Mnch 
will  depend  on  its  index,  for  baaty  readers,  though  we  think  any  penon 
may  be  i-easonably  oootont  with  Herr  von  Renmuni's  division  into  booKB  anl 
Rhiip(«i-4.  carefully  epitomised  as  the  latter  ate.  Tikan  along  with  his  cajtftal 
dhronoluetcal  'TaMea,  tikey  wove  eaay  enough  tncians  of  relbronca  for  an  edncslad 
rvodei'.  AVhen  we  thiuk  oi  the  whole  won  of  which  this  volume  forma  a  part, 
wn  aitmire  the  daring  of  htm  who  propoaee  to  read  it  all,  and  are  atagg<OT«i  to 
think  of  the  beKHsm  of  him  who  -nTnte  it  all.  But  imaeinatioti  ie  totally  nn- 
«)U»I  to  the  taak  of  realiKmg  the  eudaoily  of  that  cbilil  of  Adam  who  wooU 
think  of  arranging  all  its  mati'.^  alphabt-Hcally  in  an  index  of  rvtmmn- 
Thvre  ia  goo«)  raaeoii  f»r  ootitpiil.  uitb  tlio  wnrk  iw  it  iji.  The hirtory  of  medisPTal 
Rome  always  involvoB  three-fourths  of  that  of  Italy,  and  in  the  f^reat  days  of 
the  Popedom  it  extendKovcT  Kurope.  Herr  von  Reumont's  work  is  neeoasarily 
mptons,  hnt  it  in  far  fVom  wonly ;  at  least,  where  ho  does  ezpattnte.  it  it 
Moenillr  r>Ti  liioen^pbicnl  or  porMnial  detnilt)  whidi  are  the  lile  and  reality  of 
hiMory  Tii  the  reader's  mind.  There  are  well -wrought  i<kct«h«8  of  TliMdoric  of 
Totiln.ol^t.  Bflcsdict  and  hts  rule,  of  AnioM  of  Breecia.  Brancaleone,  I'hiUpthe 
Fair,  and  Bonifacn  VITT. ;  iind  a  wbolnfibapt^r  <>a  Cola  dt  Rieniri,  which  on^tl^J 
be  r«ad  with  or  bcfom  I>ord  Tjytton's  novel.  \Ve  nnjoy  in  partieular  tbo  auca^^^| 
of  Theodoric,  th(r  (lothio  lion  bred  in  hia  hmiivhold  l^tho  East«ro  f-ropeMl^ 
learning  bia  powtir  and  Iriding  his  time,  etudying  no  letters  iu  tho  purpl«,  bat 
marking  the  law,  tho  ilinoiplino,  imd  the  weakni^vi  of  tho  power  he  waa  to  deal 
with.  He  may  be  mid  to  be  one  of  the  fewmythic  heroes  of  tbo  modern  world,  tonoe 
he  ba«i  fltrangely  passed  intotfao  Nibpltingen-Iiod  as  I>ietnfh  of  llt<m  (Verona^ 
and  hi«  final  bottle  with  Odoncor  ie  there  called  the  Ra1)easchlaofat.  or  hattle  of 
l:CiLT<>iina  ;*  while  is  andpnt  nrt  tbo  r[uaint  carving  i>n  the  gatee  of  Ekn  Fpttso 
at  Verona,  where  tho  demon  is  waiting  for  tho  mtcouesful  hunter,  ia  called  the 
ehaM  of  the  (Arian)  Th*^n(Iori(^  to  this  day.  IHoit  vm:  Ritimnnt's  nunmnir  ot 
•rtMtio  pro(p«ae  up  to  Uouifhoo  VIU.  points  out  tht.<  iinpon^ni-e  nf  tho  oulier 
Roman  medtsaval  architeotuie,  be^inniugjuat  btiforuur  'K'ith  Xhv,  twelfth  oentuiy, 
though  naintiog  ncius  to  have  btigiui  with  (liotto  in  Bomn  as  plmwhAre.  fm 
tho  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  studeut  of  Itnlinn  hiriory  will  Cnd  this  ttook  of 
the  greatest  lUM. 

*  This  identtSeattoa  ia  due  to 'Pro(it«Mr  )lax  UuUer.  ^  "Oxford  £«■/■"  for 
IM6,  n.  6B.]  Giinlhcr  isiilpiitifiMi  witli  :i  ntd  (lundlouiiH  ofBurgondy;  Atli »  Attib ; 
fiitgmnl,  Bief^rrt  of  Auitramn.  in  cfipic  of  tl«  t«%!Ah  (.•cnturr. 
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\te  tier    BaiJeuiui   in    AlUrthntn:      narfi    deti    Kr^fhuiurn    der  ntutrm 
_^   '»»ent»i:hafili<htn  ExfxdHiotitnhrarbeiUi,      Von  Dr.    PuASZ  KcBin.     An- 
^arordcntl.  Pcof.  clcr   ArchUologifr  in  Milnchcii ;    Cfonx^p.  Uit^ed  dea 
ArcW>loK-  io&t.  in  \\am.    Uil  274  Uoliudnultou. 

DB-  BmrR'ft  prrfiw^  t"  tlw  ToIuin«  now  li*>f<>n>  iw,  cuntnimi  u  «tfttptnnnt  which 
ho  iaak«'.'4  until  resRonablo  oou£dpDoe,  u»l  vhirli  w«>  wish  ho  oould  «iifor««  in 
this  (Duntr)*.  It  is  rU>«r.  h«  ti»y*.  Ui*t  iirt-htxlofy  nkiMt  go  hiuid  in  )intiil 
with  world -histntr.  It  is  clou-,  we  nra  nfraid,  that  it  'doM  nominr  of  iho  kind 
in  Ul8  UnJTerBitHW  of  O^ord  uid  Ckmbridf^,  or  in  nnr  echool  in  Enjjiand  ;  and 
■«  eertninly  it  ou^hfc  to  do  vo.  Th«  history  of  mon'R  buildiae,  (Airing,  and 
puDtiB);  most  alwBya  be  a  <xm«id«rftbk)  part  of  what  ve  can  know  of  Uieai. 
and  aometinMH  it  is  nil  vo  oui  know  of  thorn.  The  only  records  wo  lure  of 
E^typt  and  Aesyvia  are  art-iooorda ;  the  only  sorrLviD^  factn  of  the  oooqiMMs  of 
SMMtrii arc l^fcyptian  icliollsor  columnn,  and  the-  Nahr-ol-Kclband  otharrock- 
taUets ;  and  as  rv^ardn  uur  kiiowled^fti  of  ciattincttl  aRe«,  Uio  Kl^in  Irieiw  and 
toAtblesarc  tho  only  oiij^iiiul  docuiiiootsof  their  dafovbich  n-e powK-ae :  thoQ^ 
Wfl  betieve  tho  lato  luiuouted  Siiuonict«a  Kucecodod  in  mlliug  a  oolobratcd  Eoghcdi 
collector  "  the  origiotLl  UH.  of  Ilomor.  iireacuteil  by  the  nmhons  of  Ooa  to 
Ksistratiu,  vritton  jSovvrpu^irc^up,"— a  truly  gigantic  porfomuuico  la  the  way  of 
humbug,  wliich  uust  have  almost  made  up  to  the  ineenioua  jwi-petrator  for  the 
qoito  hutorioal  defeat  ho  oxperieaoed  at  the  baudj  of  Bodley's  libi-arian. 

This  Totame  contains  a  Mummar>'  of  tha  hiatorr  and  description  of  Ewtera 
and  We8ti>ni  archiicoturo.  The  first  or  Huitem  diriyioa  is  a  good  and  well- 
illastrated  accouut  of  Chaldaoan.  Aavyiiaii.  and  l^raian  monuiueotaand  record*, 
with  copiuiia  rofi-runoo»  to  oulhoriLioe  from  Kivli'«  and  Kerr  Potter 'a  work  between 
IHIS  And  IMJO,  to  t'cofvMor  lUwlinMouK  "  Five  <Ireat  Monatchieo."  aud  M.  U. 
\i.  Feur'fl  "  Ruinos  do  Xinive."  There  is  n  chapter  on  Ggyjit  and  Kubta,  whioh 
we  rather  regret  to  sn^e,  aa  it  does  not  extend  to  any  notice  of  remaiiix  iu  Arafaiii 
Patneo.  We  are  looking  for  Home  newer  and  mere  cnmplate  aooount  than  has 
yet  been  piren  of  thi;  i'ock<h«'wn  teuiplev  and  aiidnnl  Ktalo  of  Huniliut-eUICha- 
dim  in  the  ?'inai  duivrt.  Th^  lamented  death  of  Major  Mnt'donald  at  Alexandria 
may.  we  fuar,  be  a  ver>-  aeriuus  loss  tu  Kg>-i)tiau  history,  an  it  boenta  doablfal 
when,  or  by  whom.  hiH  variooi  dtaeoTArina  in  Wady  Mughara  and  at  the  Burahnt 
hitl  may  oo  presented  tu  the  public  Dr.  Bebur'e  eoooad  part  deals  with  GreiM», 
Kti-nria,  and  Romi>.  liown  tollii-  Golden  Hooee  of  \oro,  and  thi- .Sjialato"  paJacft 
of  Di()cleti;ui.  It  refers  to  everybody,  and  gives  short  noticfS  of  almoet  orery- 
rhing.  oiften  accompanied  by  good  ptaos  ana  iUiutr»tioD».  As  h  fauud-book  of 
reforeaoe.  and  something  more,  this  woric  eeems  of  ooneidcfnble  ralue. 

We  PhiUiti.pkir  tl*r  lirirehm,  in  ikfrr  finchielMtrhm  KnfwieUaty.  |Jarg«etoUt 
von  l>r.  EiHJAitD  J^buxb.  Di-ittti-  Thoil.  /weite  Abtbeiliuig.  Dif  noeA 
.trUtiitrit'fid  I'ltiloKijihit,    Zwftite  IJ;tUlc.    /.u-pjte Anflage. 

This  i^  the  closing  voliiiac  of  a  rei-isod  and  onlar^d  (^ditioa  of  n  work  OQ  tho 
UiKtoricul  I->o'vi.-lijjiiuvnt  uf  Gi'iH'k  r]uKjj»oj>hj',  to  which  the  leai'iied  author,  with 
trae  German  zerCl  and  porscToranco.  has  for  the  Inst  fiTi:E-and-twent>'  yoam 
dototod  tbo  leisorc  time  hi«  ncndeutical  duties  allowed  him.  This  voltnae  ie 
•IcToted  to  the  scoond  period  of  I'o8t-Aristotclinn  philosophy,  and  trout*  nt  grrat 
K'li^th  uf  tho  Bwptics,  lflt«r  Academy,  iind  Ni.'o-l'latoiii«tt.  Willi  rogaid  tu  tJiiit 
pcnod  Dr.  Z<>llor  <)b«iei-Tt>«' : — 

"  A  tiniL'  of  tnuttition,  such  oe  wd  ate  prumotud  with  hy  the  last  oonlurttis  of  (tntciaji 
int«Ucctiiiil  liTi ,  do<«  not  crrtainly  poitKae  the  immediiito  charm  ht^longin^  tb  on  era  of 
earU^at  and  hT>p«>rnu£rht  atriririn  or  of  rigorous  maturity.  Novcrlhok-M,  u  rcgnrda 
the  luatory  of  ci>Itun<,  its  intsr»«t  la  not  inrnrinr  ;  and  thoao  who  Icnow  }iew  lo  coniuder 
tbe  pert  in  iu  rvlaUon  to  tho  whole  will  find  Uiat  Lovrexw  kborious  ths  mvestigatioR  of 
soeh  an  historical  period  aiay  inore,  that  labour  will  aatvredly  not  lean)  then  wilhuut 
■        re^waid." 

I        F««Jfar 

I  Wspr 


Feat  JfanU  und  aum  diT  iitUe,  i'opolarg  Vortrlig«  and  Tenuiscbte  kleico  Schnlifni 

von  J.  (i.  KoitU 
Wk  piMmtnc  that  the  nnllior  of  thetw  two  Totumoa  is  the  Mue  Kohl  wboae 

*  Or  i^alona  in  Dalnatia.    (Spalato-Saloow  Falatiiun,) 
ss2 
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trart'U  in  Hiuwa  were  a  f^ood  deal  read  oinoDg  na  a  few  yoan  u^o.  H«  < 
in  bin  prcfucu  Uiut  tbcir  cuutcuUi  origioiitod  for  tlio  mcNrt  [hlti  in  wrtaiu  ImH 
vliich  he  delivered  in  hia  natiTe  town  <if  Dremen  to  an  aiipreciatiDg  sudioMBi 
Tb'-'  papurs  tiow  c«llwtod  coimti  of  remuiiscoacea  of  trnTttl  and  ostvya  on  qii^*- 
lioiis  i-!i>nn«;l*d  with  Uio  "  liUtory  ofculhire."  In  bin  own  i-ountrv.  where  Herr 
£ubl  ta  wall  loiuwu  uiid  bi(;hly  rwiwctwi,  tliwo  yoIuidm  will  jirul'ubly  mu«t  viti 
aa  kiudly  a  ico<i|ition  as  hi8  lecttirra  apputr  to  have  doixr,  I>ut  tboy  will  hardly, 
•wv  think,  circulate  beyoad  it.  Tbera  are  akotdiee  of  tz&Tola  tukou  iu  tbo  UuitMl 
£taU)a  t«ii  uml  twnlro  yearH  ago,  which  read  already  lik«  recordii  of  u  far-away 
and  almoct  farifuttoa  pust.  Tbctv  ie  an  aocxiuut,  too,  uf  a  Christmas  visit  to  tM 
Inttt  I/>n1  TjudihIiiwiic,  whidi  wo  cuii  uiidonrtaiul  G*nnaD  rvaden  iindiug  rathgr 
uuiusiiiK.  Thfl  uasuyH  Uout  chiefly  of  Uie  Tarioos  tuea  of  the  auimal  world  in 
■■ubiwrTiDB  till'  dvTcl'^ptuoiil  uf  iu«»,  ita  bund.  Wo  (.'uo^m  that  ihwy  up|iear  to 
lis  trite  and  hcary. 

(Jftchifhte  dtr  AHiriaehm  Kirtht  und  ihrtr  VtrlindunQ  mU  Horn,  GalUm.  und 
Airm'tnnirH  hvu  430 — 630),  «/•  A'ln/nViiny  in  liir  HrKhicktr  dn  Sliflt  S. 
Otilltn.  Xn^h  hmdttifiriftUrhfn  und  ytdntrJilirn  Qut^Untrhri/itn.  Von  OabI 
inn/onx  Okbitu,  Iliw^hof  voii  SU  Onllou,  Preiburg  iui  ilroiiigau : 
Uetdlar'flcho  Vcrlag-diandhtn^. 

A  nmouY  of  the  early  Irish  CburiJi  by  •  Bi>man  Catholic  biahop  cau  only 
be  or  iuteroet  lo  Bomaii  Catholica.  What  they  regard  lu  facta  too  ■acrwl  to  ha 
eoriously  azamiiMd  wo  put  down  a«  Hctiuua.  St-  Patrick  waa,  iii>  doubt,  a 
wcuder^l  ond  a  good  mim,  uotwitbslauding  what  the  stoc^  aays  of  bis  motbar't 
>:ui|tluytnaDC  at  Kouiidulloii.  He  oonascratod  320  Irish  biitbopa,  and  oidaiuad 
TOO  prieats,  with  deacous,  subdeacoiitt,  aiid  acolyUui  without  number,  lis 
oxpeUad  all  *^  the  poiauiiouii  Tnrmiu"  by  a  taliamuiic  touob,  a  mirucle  which 
necotwarily  preoeded  the  consecration  of  hu  many  biahopa-  'I'ht!  historical  parta 
uf  this  bi>ok  are  moHtly  takL'ti  from  Kii^ish — that  is.  Irish  lloman  CWmUe 
wriberm.  The  bishop  natui-allr  praintui  tlin  IriaU  for  U-ciariuuidy  oliiit[in|{  to  thff 
aanlbnnad  religion.  The  "  liilsud  of  the  Soiuta,"  as  Ireland  was  otic«  oallad, 
3lfl  n«r*i(  M  the  "  Islaud  uf  Iboiiaiuta"  Btill.  St.  Gall,  or  Gallen,  who  founded 
the  abbey  and  gave  his  name  tg  the  town,  waM  a  native  of  IrsUnd. 

Vou  K.  L.  Fr.RNOW.     H«niu)<g«gi>bea  und  er^ad 


Hanloit,  Lthtn  tn.i!  il'rrir. 


Tuts  is  a  ropiint  of  tbo  stuudard  life  of  the  greal  painter.  Caratena,  by  his 
brotbfi-  artist.  IWiiow.  It  vo-i  originally  puhlJAiisd  in  ISIiR.  CarMtena'  lifo  is  a 
I'epeti'Job  of  the  (uoiliar  etory  of  g<.>itiua  breakiut;  thruufirh  the  obecaritiefl  of 
birtb,  conquering  all  diffieultioa,  aitd  tinally  auMrtiiia:  its  oxiatonce  before  llM 
World.  Herr  Bi«^  has  creatly  added  to  the  value  of  this  edition  by  prefixin); 
ail  interesting  account  of  the  biographer  aii<l  bin  works. 

Tlif  Lo^ik  und  r*yrhfi!i»jie.  dtr  Artxhtr  tm  uJiulen  Jahrhumlftl  »i.  i^hr.     Ton  Db< 
FitiajtiLicu  UiETEKicr,  Profueeor  au  der  rniverwlat  lu  Uerlio. 

8lK'CE  the  publication  of  M.  Kenan's  "  Averroea  ct  rAverroeiame,"  the  faitlory 
'>f  pUiloBOpby  unioug  tho  ArabiauE  has  becomo  au  interesting  subject  for  th@ 
leatued.  esitetiidly  in  (jcmiaiiy-  The  cmuuionUriea  of  AvHrinL-s  ou  Aritttollo 
ivfliv  traiisliiti-d  into  LiiLUi  in  the  twelfth  coutury,  and  cu»tributod  cbieily  to 
fortii  the  Aristole!iani*in  of  thp  middle  ages — Uiat  \*  lo  ssy,  tho  dolKilnhticK  know 
Aristotle  chiefly  through  Avon-oeH.  Vrnfeesor  Uinterici,  who  hoii  already  »ub- 
]isli<;d  >ci:>Ti!>ml  Itriokti  on  the  scivnous  of  tbo  Arabians,  iu  this  volaioe  tntrodacee 
his  readers  to  their  logic  and  psyebolo^^.  The  thoughts  of  men  ar«  neatly  the 
Miaie  alL  owr  the  world.  Thoio  is  a  Catholic  roueon  of  maoki&d.  M>Jioiiiet- 
antsm  aaserts  a  creed  and  demands  belief  simply  nn  obedinnoe  to  authority.  The 
Arabiitii  mind  frbels,  as  the  htunnn  mind  aoes  everywhere,  agalust  a  olaim 
which  is  to  oTCTfide  what  every  man  who  thiuka  kiiowa  to  bo  his  natural  right. 
Fence  tho  Mystics.  Preteatants,  and  Ratioualists  among  ChriBtians,  and  b«aice 
tlio  Sufis  and  '■  Itroihcra  of  Pnrity  "  nmrmg  Mahomotaus.  To  the  latt«r,  Pro- 
lewor  Dioteiici  ascribes  all  progress  in  pliLlosopby,  science,  and  rotiunol  religion 
among  tht)  Arabians.  It  is  interesting  to  traca  Uiu  similarity  thut  exists  m  the 
^tahometuu  oiiud  and  the  Christian  on  such  subjects  a«  fiaith  and  knowf 
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the  relation  of  reason  to  nli^on.  and  how  the  religiou*  murit  in  ^rery  land 

E'tp*  iteolf  up  to  iatoitioD,  ae  if  it  fult  that  it  wtia  taught  of  Ood.  We  haro  no 
>ok  in  English  on  Arabian  philosoph}',  aiid  afUir  JA.  Itooan's  vr«  recoioin^ntL 
this  hy  FrofeMor  I)iotorici. 

Die  preuuuehe  Politik  de*   rridfrkianitmua  nach  Fritdrieh   If.      Von  OxKO 

KLorp. 

JTiIHt  pamphlet  is  a  mndiuion  or  eupplMnent  to  a  preTiona  treatisA  hv  licrr 
~  j>p.  called  "  King  Kredorick  II.  or  Pruaain  and  nls  Politics,"  of  which  a 
and  edition  -wnfl  published  ImI  j-pot.  It  is  a  proteat  against  thi»  recent  an- 
nexation of  Hohonzollorii  to  I'rusttia.  Tli«  author  nuuntain^  that  the  Prussian 
Government  haa  erer  followed  tb^^  nelfifih  and  unjust  policy  of  Frwlarick  which 
h«  onoe  exproeaod  to  hia  iniuistor  I'bdewiU :— "  If  there  is  anything  to  be  eainpd 
by  being  honest,  let  uh  be  honeet ;  but  if  we  mu>t  decMve,  vhy  then  let  us 
deootTC. '  Ererytbing  boaidoa  thia,  ha  lutys,  ia  tolh  and  empty  proresaion,  und»r 
which  I'niMiia  cotic:«iiU  hivmni  cleaisn,  which  in  tu  utihuli]  u  tmlitary  deapotism 
by  which  it  mar  cmtifr  that  luat  for  conquest  which  is  limited  only  ny  tho 
want,  not  of  will,  hut  of  jiowwr. 

Hrr  Kamp/ tier  f.rithtri*cheii  Kircftf  um  I.uthrri  Itthrr  vom  Ahrntlmafil  im  Re- 
fnmationttfitalttT.  Im  Zutamnenhaitg,  rait  der  ffftammtm  I.tKrentwirhtiHui 
dirttr  Xrit.  Dar({««it«llt  vou  Ur.  Hkisirich  Schmid,  Ord.  Profeseor  der 
Iheologifi  in  Krhuigen. 

Tins  will  be  (baud  a  very  interoitiog  hook  for  those  who  fiuro  to  go  into  thiii 
great  controversy.  The  most  simple  and  the  moit  beautiful  of  ul  religious 
ritM  is  tliu  Kovrauioiit  of  tho  Lo^  Supper :  and  yot.  simple  us  it  is,  around  it 
have  gathered  houio  of  the  croaxest  xupi^titUtionB  tbnt  bava  curmpUnl  niri»- 
tianity.  Tho  hardoat  lliing  for  tho  HeformerH  to  dvor-'ouio  waa  the  helief  of  lui 
actual  tiremiicfi  of  divinity  in  the  c-li-menta  of  breail  und  wino ;  and  «T*<n  now. 
aftor  tnreo  hundred  yearn  of  Reformnlion,  wo  find  a  senaible  man  liko  tho 
Bbhop  of  Ely  rogretting  in  Convocation  that  tho  consecrated  eEeraents  cannot 
be  rmerrnd  and  ram»d  to  the  otck  !  It  i*  a  tihrnwd  remark  of  Hallam'*  thaF 
there  aro  only  two  Ic^i'aJIy  tenable  tbeoriea  of  tiiie  cacrameut — one.  that  thuro 
is  a  r»al  Irftnnitl>*taii)iati<in  ;  the  othi-r,  t^int  it  i*  only  u  iiimple  comni(.-mot-ation, 
the  Buman  and  the  Zwiiigllan.  All  intermediary  viewd  oru  rct^h'od  ultimately 
into  the  one  or  tbu  other  of  theao.  T.uthcr  thought  he  (Miiijiud  front  thu  Papal 
dootzine  by  maintaiciDg  coasubstantiation,  but  the  diBlinction  waa  without  a 
diffisreoce.  The  Church  of  England  sought  a  inid<ll<-  way  in  a  rnal  but  ^pirittml 
prQWDOe,  which  it  explains  sometiinea  as  if  it  bordorod  on  tnncnibetantiation. 
and  at  other  times  aa  if  th^  rite  were  merely  a  com  ravin  oration.  To  Ibox-  whn 
agree  with  HaUam.  eontrorentioa  like  thi«  about  liUther'a  dootrine  will  only 
appear  a«  controvcrsied  in  which  the  diiiputante  lack  dwlinit')  idean  and  get  vun- 
fused  with  words. 

QuchithU  Jr«tt  tvn  Nazara,  in  ihrrr  VtrkfUungmUdrm  0r4itmmtUhfn  Stint*  Vvika, 
frti  MftertHzM  imd  nui/iihrii-^h  rTM>ilt.  Von  Dr.  TUBOUOH  Kkim.  In  zvei 
Banden:  I.  !)er  llusttag.     Zurich.     I8CT. 

It  is,  porhapii.  scarcely  noodfiil  to  flay  that  the  cxprasalon  "The  Day  of  I'le- 
paration  "  on  tho  title-oago  of  thii  wnrk  i*  metatihonrml.  It  ini.'ana  that  |terk>d 
of  our  Iionl's  lifo  whii-n  elapsed  tn^fore  Ho  madu  hiB  public  appearance.  Dr. 
Keim's  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  examination  and  exEio"iti<in  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  p<iriod-  It  brings  us  down  to  our  I-ord'i^  bapti«m  and  temptation  in 
the  desert.  At  the  close  the  author  fnvce  an  ekboroto  nrnopticiil  tabl*-  of  thti 
oontftnta  of  the  throp  firat  (ioipclrt,  which  ho  calls  "  tho  Mder  Gofipels,"  placing 
Hatthow,  an  bc-iug  oldest,  Qr&t.  Luke  socood.  a.nd  Mark  last-  Of  tho  64iS  piige* 
172  are  dtivott'd  to  what  the  author  calls  IHr  yw/JcruiMmi,  t.t,  a  surrej;  of  the 
■ourootf.  It  is  a  Icarnml  and  thorouehl^  scientific  criticism  of  the  historical 
testiznoniefl  conceruing  the  pcrfon  ana  life  of  our  TiOrd.  specially  of  the  four 
OoepelB.  I'rufoHHor  Kuiui  ia  well  known  to  the  theologiana  of  Oermuty  and 
-Pranoe  as  one  of  Uie  must  learned,  original,  and  honftst  roprcecntfttiTM  of  thn 
modem  school.  Uis  cutting  critioiem  docs  not  loavo  the  slightest  tn^und  for  in- 
kpiratiun.     The  fourth  (Vo"]«'l,  he  maintains,  was  noTor  written  hy  the  Apo.ttlft 
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John,  ffbo  cannot  be  proved  to  faavo  ever  beeo  in  Aaia  Uiuur.  Ho  htAAa  it  ia 
untniistskably  x  Oo«pfl  «ritU<ii  to  form  a  tnuiKitirm  Trotn  tlin  Jawiah-Chriiitiui 
dootrioe  to  that  of  Vaiil.  The  Goepcis  arc  tnistiriirtby  only  to  a  oertuio  axtenl. 
nad  OUf;btto  I>e  rc^nl  vnXh  (i^reat  caution.  The  le^BUila  uf  our  Ijacd'l  nurmcolotu 
birtli  in  Miitthcw  ftnil  Lukn.  for  inRtonw.  nrc  iotcrpolatioQH  of  ft  later  date. 
i*Mil,  it  is  Iru".  implicitly  confimiH  thit  miractilooB  tnrth  ;  but  he  did  m>  £ 
dogmetii!  pp'jiiiliir.s  :  and  so  on,  T)ie  Wnicil  nulbor  prt^ttnTtta  en  BAtound 
Bwoont  of  cnticnl  aiA  biatorital  matter  in  jiiati&cAtion  of  hia  conolawooa,  m 
of  which  pccm  rcsAoiKtbto.  irhil<t  othent  ore  nltogothor  bftMdMA,  H*;  htmaelf  njn 
in  his  preAtce,  "  that  iho  historian  who  tnee  to  write  tbia  history  cannot  <|iut« 
Ihe  vitbotit  the  aid  of  hyrmtheeoa ;"  and  Kia  book  ia  a  practical  oon8nnal)aa  of 
Ifcat  mSw  Mad  boDart  oaunmaa. 


4)oder  FitltlfH$i»  .•  Jftirum  Tettamfntum  Latins  intfrprtU  I/ienmynao.  Kt  JtfitnB- 
taripto  Tietori»  CapuanitdidS  Proltyommia  uitrodHril,  CommmturtM  a<forHv««fc 
Ewotarrs  B.v?otB. 

Aifnt'flTrH  Raskb  hu  dotie  a  srut  flftrrioo  to  bibliral  etndeots  by  the  puhti- 
vation  of  tho  "Codex  Fuldensis,'  with  u  IVoIopMuemi  and  Commeotaries.  The 
peeuHar  istoreat  of  tlus  "  Codex  "  U  not  merely  that  it  u;  an  old  I.atin  veraoa 
at  die  NevTeetammt,  hot  that  the  foor  Gospels  »ii>  made  into  one  in  th»  Eonn 
of  a  hanoony.  Ranke  tlxee  tho  date  of  the  iiS.  iihout  >VIK,  Victor  beiiw  then 
Bishop  of  Capua.  Ho  supposes,  however,  thnt  the  copy  is  nuioh  ohnr.  ■* 
Viotoc'H  iMlilitionii  and  emendations  soem  to  be  insertions  innro  recent  than  tho 
original.  It  U  therefore  probably  the  mry  oopy  of  vhioh  Victttf  speaki  in  ths 
prmkco  :m  haTisf;  by  chAnoe  faUeii  into  his  handx. 

Drnkaehrift  uhrr  den  /"nof**  lir*  t'fiJirrwg*  fmlinaml  MtiJ-iinilian  wit  OftUn^vk. 
Von  Majuasu&iva  PAi^AUunnd  Xacest.  RakaklMaktinb/  de  laTobri. 

This  i^  an  int^reetio^  rcoord  of  tho  oom  of  Mu.ximiliun.  tnumlatMl  from  Ibn 
Spanish  by  Oonrad  0.  Powhon,  MJWklnkburg  LodmuI  m  Mexico.  It  oontatu 
mttaj  docnmonta  rolatinK  tn  the  trial,  and  antoni^  them  the  famouH  Athtw  by 
Jmui  Utu-lu  Viizquoz  uud  J::uhiUo  Maria  Ortegu. 

Oie  JhuaiiAfipUn  der  Kir<Jie  von  d*n  Apo»UtteHrn  bis  >U)m  nehnUfn  JaArAMndfrl. 
Von  Fb.  Fbamk,  Ctirat^islliuber  «u  L&hrioth  in  der  Dionso  WUrrfiurg'. 

Iai8  ia  n  very  learned  work  by  s  priest  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  Uburcfa  is 
Ocnuaoy.  It  i»  not  ho  much  controTcrsial  an  historical,  and  therefore  intor««li&$ 
both  to  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Tho  subject  uf  Church  penaoce  bw$  ofl«a  been 
tTMtfldof  by  iheologiant  of  tho  Chureh  of  Rome,  but  we  know  of  no  work  on  it 
BO  thoronf^  and  exhaustiTe  as  this.  Dr.  JWi,'«niulber,  a  pn^eosor  in  thr 
Tlnivontity  nf  Wtir7:l>urg,  writes  n  preface  recommending  the  work,  and  showing 
the  neoesaity  of  it,  benuiute  of  the  lively  intervit  that  id  ti»kvu  in  lYoteetant 
oirolee  on  the  (inestions  of  penance  and  confession. 
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Non  OK  TUX  AuTicui  o»  tns  "Axxotatid  Bodx  or  C>>H»o![  PuntK,"  lu 
MxttCH  NnciiEii. 

Ok  fjuthm- oinuKlantiM,  I  aes  i«umi  tn  nll«r  tha  oihiuoo  expnwMl  in  pp.  410,  411  of 

^fUi  Jbptm  Rbowl  tb«  iieuiuifc  of  tha  woidaiaUie  I'raytirof  Uiiinbl«AcGaBa.    I  audUier<> 

that  th«  nritmnttt  lHal  nlkrrd  tho pntj^tr  in  ono  ortwovtrliAlpoinUonlv'.  fiom  which 

i-I  iaTcrrod  Utat  tluMMoMructioa  whicli  woohouLd  bnvu  put  on  lli«  pnyur,  iw  il  ataaifat  in 

Iho  I^itoTKy  of  1M9,  u  tlia  tni*  tnnirtrurtton  now.     [  bKT»  sincv  perc«i*iHl  thaX  (mm  «f 

the  altermtkma,  and  Hut  ocniirinif  in  tbo  very  ulnnv;  in  quoatioD,  ia  mota  than  rarlpttl. 

Id  1$49  Ibe  «kuBe  mo,  "  ao  tn  m  tlw  fleeJi  of  Thy  dear  Sun  -TcauH  Chtist,  and  to  drink 

}Ii;t  Mood,  in  thoae  boly  njatcrioa."     In  1652  the  loat  font  watdji  wont  MniU«<l,  »«  ia 

uAtill  the  aaaa.     It  haa  twon  au)Tgrad«d  to  ma  that  tho  re**oa  of  Ihcii  mnoval  wiu  Ihn 

.  I  msd«  at  tha  aama  tioie  in  the  position  of  thu  |>iuy«r,  whidi.  tormaij  atoud  after 

ba  Piayv  of  Oonoaenlioa,  tha  czpnanoa,  "  thrao  holy  n\-atcriea,"  not  being  ateioUf 

-~lic«Ufl  hnlbro  eooMcntaon  hu  takan  slacn.     Hut  lh«  fiiand  wbo  makca  the  ai\gBM- 

ladmilattialit  nurbflniTTcdon  thaoUwrnde  that  the  worda  "  thia  koly  uctaniMtt" 

ntatawd  in  th<>  [nTitation.  the  placv  of  which  w«a  vndlatly  cbaaeed  in  IJi'i ;  an 

m^attoej  of  invctiro  which  he  attribnt'-a  to  oTtrtaishL    It  af^iKiara  to  no  ntoro  likoly 

that  th«  rpYiMn  of  1S62  omittM  the  nn^tion  of  the  holy  mriitfiriM  ^m  n  wink  mit  (n 

dcti-nnine  ixntlly  whether  the  nxx^pUon  of  tli«  Itudy  nnd  Blood  waa  involved  in  thu 

_nc«ptionaC  thaaJMMnta,  or  g«t»ir>)]y  ia  Iho  whtdnscCof  l^ii:h«ri«Uc  worship,  of  which 

I  iwoaptiMi  of  th»  ^anmnta  forma  a  pari.     Thia  opiui-n  it  Htran-,(t.)>rD<-d  Ly  Uw  fuel 

■t  th« Ttry  HBa onuarioQ  ia  mnda  in  a  Ktnr  pny^r,  that  whii-h  it  now  tha  iilt«rnative 

iftwrtt  aftar  Iho  Coumunioii.    Tho  beginning  of  that  pnyor  originally  etood,  "  Aimigkty 

una  «v«r-1iviniT  Ood,  wo  memt  heartily  Uinnk  Then  fur  thnt  Thou  liaid  rixichKifnl  to  Cwil 

na  in  th*«»  holy  myetorioa  with  the  BpirituoJ  food  of  tho  noat  p(«cioua  Uody  and  Blood 

of  Thy  BoaoarSttTKntr  JoaoaOhxist:"  now  wo  read,  "  for  that  Than  dint  vonoheafa  to 

feed  ua,  who  (which,  1662)  havn  dulv  reeeiTed  tbMn  boLy  mytimmt  with  th«  aniritunl 

t,"  &c.     Onu  reaaon  of  niakinx  liie  altoitfioiit  <if  ooaiM^  waa  Ifai*  tnnafer  of  tno  con- 

lioa  of  due  rocDptJon,  which  in  IM^  waa  attaohod  to  tha  aooood  part  of  tho  aetttosoo. 

rifaat  apwkim  of  tJw  **  vittM  aaoaniaatl,"  to  th«  Anrt  part,  wbniro  tlui  "  rm  aaemnonti ' ' 

,  koB  of  (a  point,  bjr  tbo  way,  which  haj  appamitly  cooap^l  the  annotalor,  who,  in 

Wraraiair  na  thnt  "  duly  "  ia  the  Engliah  word  for  "  titc,"  and  ho  ajtpliua  to  nU  who  havo 

fwc*irod,  ia  an  izironustcnt  with  Uiu  laogmtgu  of  Ibo  praycir  of  1940  na  b>:  ia  conaiatont 

» with  tta  doctrine} ;  bat,  taking  th«  rhanp4  in  th«  two  pmynra  togothor,  I  numot  doubt 

hllint  the  rertaara  wen  infiuoKod  by  a  further  roaMin,  and  iirefeired,  aa  I  bato  aaid,  to 

^■aa  wvrda  notiaakins  tha  r^r^linn  of  thn  Itody  nn>i  lllixxl  iibanlately  idanti^M],  mrrai  in 

I  of  worthy  locipwntit,  with  thi>  acLof  rvi.i'ivi»K  the  Hraieula.*    I  du  not  my  thai 

J  ean  be  quotod  to  aliow  the  identity  of  the  two  seta  of  roooptir'n  from  ether  parts 

of  tboattnco:  I  martl>|  My  thati  to  the  tirat  of  my  jiidg^tn^mt.  tbt^m  pnrUniltu- ptuuagca 

aeeai  Conatrnrt<<ft  to  avuid  tJio  nniirtion  of  auoh  identity.     If  I  am  riRbt  lu  my  jiTotmnt 

k'.fOQOluaiua.  it  followe  that  the  wtod  "ao"  ia  to  be TiwUiratood  in  awidor  tvana  than  Unit 

vbk^  t  oriirinaUy  thought  the  tnw  one.    It  will  now  naruly  moan  "  to  vfTci-tcnlly,"  a 

I  which  it  nnqnrationnbly  bean  in  nthnr  poangon  in  tb«  fonnnWiea  (a  frii-nd  poiatA 

"  ao  fiU  yon  with  all  apirituul  U'lttdiction,"  in  tbe  fiiat  blaaaitig  in  tho  itlorrio^ 

I^BnrviM.  "  ao  torn  'lliin*  artgwr  from  ua.' '  iit  tha  pn.yer  toward*  the  and  o£  tho  C^nmu- 

^nation  Service),  ami  wilt  vontniu  nu  totfical  implication  of  any  oppoaibe  affcrU 

It  gina  mo  no  plcaauro  to  retnct  a  conf«auon  which  it  gave  me  i>leaauro  to  awko. 

\jkM  I  inliniat>>d  in  my  paper,  the  trui>  int«rpr«lation  of  tlio  eoTcrd  rxprcaaiona  in  our 

I'fbnniikiriea  ia  onn  qunation,  thai   harmoniiiiiK  «f  diffitrnt  itatrmnnlis  ao  interprwtcdr 

another,     Tli-.'  liitt«r  prowaa  niay  be  niwdwl  Ui  coirt-t  tb«<  fonw^t ;  but  the  fomar  ia 

the  fbn  atcp  to  the  Isttor.  J.  C.  ■ 


Thk  following  ha*  been  rewiyed  IVom  iho  writer  Of  *' Homo  attheOIoaeof 
1867,"  wliifh  appr-orod  in  our  Jaruary  XumTDor : — 

"At  the  doBC  of  thu  Fcbruarj-  KumhiT  of  tho  Co?iT»)iP0ttAUt  Revixw  ia  u  com- 
Dinnitation  from  Mr.  C.  K.  Maurirn  n^Uting  to  an  article  in  the  January  Numbor  L-ntttled 
'ItoTiiQ  at  thoCIoae  of  t}t&7,' in  which  un  acciiaation  uf 'at&rtling  itjnnrnnct' in  rwp'Wrt 
to  th«  hiatory  of  Komn  during  Lba  »iegti  of  1849  ia  made  agaiiut  the  author  of  that 

*  Couipuc,  alao,  tho  words  originally  occurring  in  the  Eshortotion  to  the  oommuni* 
«nnta.  "  Ha  hath  loft  in  thoic  holy  myateriea,  as  a  phidgD  of  His  love  and  u  cootinoal 


tho  Book  of  Common  I'myrr  on,  thd  Holy  Enchariat ; "  and  »M  tho  second  aent«>c*  of 
the  KxhorUtion  ^rini;  warning  of  thit  Communion  ttA  it  fltood  in  1640,  contnatod  adtli 
the  worda  (aincc  matotiaUy  alLcvad)  which  were  aubstituted  in  1563. 
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article,  bwuiaa  ha  had  dccUnd  Uiui  Ur.  Maxiini  hna  UtU«  iaSnenM  «ad  few  ndamn 
in  luir,  and  that  a  perMa  who  bu  n'jrrr  Ven  underfin  htnatl/,  liat  vbo  arg««  t«to1«* 
tiont  in  wLich  he  do«i  not  pcrAonotlr  joiTi,  ii  not  of  tb«  ciUbn  to  suke  s  popular  km 
■Bch  »  (imribiildi,  wbo,  hawcvtf  limaiin^  in  jwl)^ent,  hat  teeltod  up  hia  prinripka 
with  (Ivi^I*,  conCrontfd  ilAnK«r,  and  expowd  hta  life  in  a  innil  hcioie  mannir,  moA  Who, 
{b  conseqQcnco,  ia  a  great  po««r,  sod  not  «  boto  on  paper. 

"  In  rospcct  to  Mr.  Sfbudni'i  nerer  having  bwn  *  itndor  firo,'  Mr.  ftUorice  aQegn  n 
navrtjon  bj  Medk  that  in  '  the  r«tr^t  of  QaribaMi  (rom  SliUn,  <i/)riT  th«  abandtrnncnt 
of  that  city  to  tlin  Aniitrifinja  hy  t'hnrlrx  Alhnrt  in  1R47,'  '  Mauim  carried  the  atandud 
in  Um  amy.'  I  rooncit  tei-  thnt  lliin  ]in>t  >-h  thnt  h<-  Tcaa  *  nnd«r  flte,*  bat  aoardy  thut 
ha  aoeompanied  tho  ariEy  after  the  flgbtinit  V8»  oTer,  in  its  r«traaL 

"In  tfwect  to  tbo  'staitline  ignonum  of  fncta'  displayed  1>7  the  writer  aa  to  the 
siega  of  Bom*,  ho  Miys,  '  la  ke  rtwlly  ignonuit  that  Maxzini  waa  at  the  haul  of 
nSaxn  iltuing  die  sieM  of  Bone  ia  1^49,  runl  if  ho  thinlu  tfavre  waa  no  n«k  of  lif*  in 
that,  what  does  ho  tkuk  of  kia  maaiainjr  in  ihat  city  after  ita  oocnoktion  by  the  Fivocb. 
walking  puUitd]'  the  atneta  ?*  It  to  k^nniii  that  tho  writer  of  the  articio  in  qoMUon 
waa  in  Rome  daring  the  aiej^  of  1849,  and  b  peHectlr  cognixnnt  ol  all  tho  facta  rrJating 
to  it,  vet  ha  nnat  oonfaaa  hmutlf  entbcly  irnorant  or  any  *  riak  of  life '  incomd  at  Ihal 
tune  D7  Mr.  ManinJ  or  other  mcnibtta  of  the  trinnriiato,  and  kellevea  him  to  have  been 
in  M  *  perfect  aoenritj'  of  lifo'  then  and  tbcre.  as  he  ie  now.  Daring  his  triamTinta; 
Mnd  afl«r  it,  he  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Itoman  pcoplo.  lie  took  no  part  in  tka 
fighting  at  tlint  pnriuj,  and  waa  conitantly  onder  miUtoiy  guaid  at  hia  palaco  in  tk* 
Coi»ult&.1p  On  the  entrance  of  the  French,  no  attempt  wa«  made  to  anaat  hini  or  aay 
member  of  tho  gOTenuneot.  He  did  not '  rrmam  in  Hio  city,*  but  left  nlmoit  bamt- 
diatflv,  luauring  hia  mfd.y  by  aa  American  piuwpnrt,  fnr  which  he  applied  to  tb* 
Anier[<^  miniftt«r.  The  '  atartling  jftmrranm '  of  the  (aria  of  thii  period  is  not  that  at 
thewriterorthe<irtic1eintheCo!iTm(roKABY:aiidhadMT.  Mauricnbenn  better  infomed, 
he  would  not  bave  pub  forward  tuch  arsrimcnts. 

"  Agafa)„  says  Mr.  Itlniirioe,  T^lr.  Miki-.Kini '  has  risked  his  Iifo  by  goini;  to  Italy,  when 
under  sentence  of  rlnath.'  lliat  ho  Ims  v<-ntnrvd  in  ono  diwni»^  or  nnoUier  frvm  tine 
lo  time  aeucUy  to  enter  ItaJy,  ia  unddubWlr  tme,  at  tlio  nA  of  arrvit  and  impriaun- 
meat,  but  ceiwnly  not  of  life.  If  the  late  proclamation  waa  issu«4  by  him  technically 
within  the  tioandaries  of  Italy,  na  asef^rtcd  bv  Mr.  Maurice,  it  certainly  waa  sot  after  a 
pabKc,  hold  appoarenct^  nnr  wm  it  at  th^  ridic  of  his  lifo. 

"  But  howcvorono  ino^-  differ  from  Mr.  Ma/Jitni,  the  wrilt-r  of  the  article  had  no  tnlcn. 
tion  of  impnting  cowardice  to  him,  and  is  rmdyto  do  juxtireto  hishoneaty  and  ^inr>'rity 
of  purpose.  Uis  object  waa  to  nhow  thnt  li'-  it  iranling  in  lbo4«  clcntents  of  charactK 
which  make  a  naptilar  hero,  thai  he  ha*  nci't  boldly  rnnftiknt^rd  danicm-  and  cxpoNSd  kia 
life  aa  a  leader,  but  has  fomenW  mrolntions  nnd  connvintuiiia  in  vtiich  otheta  waae  p«t 
forward  to  the  poriloua  posts,  from  tbo  time  of  the  Banaiem  brolbera  down  to  tha  pa  wail 
day,  aad  that  therefore  hia  intitienre  npon  tbo  popnlar  misd  is  smal].  Hts  effi»rti  Ar 
ItiUT  have  beea  in  the  study,  nut  in  thii  dM  ;  in  plaiininji;  morenicnta  and  tanurrectioni^ 
not  in  leading  tbera  ;  with  the  p^n,  not  with  niuiket  or  swrird  ;  and  therefore  it  was  tbat 
tho  pbraao  'hero  on  papvr*  was  applied  to  him.  Some  of  the  attompts  inspired,  or  al 
lout  oonnired  at.  by  him,  it  would  be  dlfficnlt  for  a  mind  not  peculiarly  eonstitnted  to 
jostify,  and  among  them  may  be  aui^geated  an  incident  well  known  to  Mr.  OaUniga. 

"A  rpry  short  time  hiw  »lnpsvd  rince  tha  article  on  llnm/i  wiu  pabliahed  in  tb« 
CoMTKHPCXART,  butitbasaufHced  to  Juali^  tbo  writer  in  hia  o^tiniou  that  the  tempomr 
iacrcAM  of  Maitinism  was  '  more  thn  r<<siilt  of  a  strong  reaction  against  tlw  king  and 
of  the  Inedldenry  of  the  gorcmmcnt,  than  of  a.ny  real  dcMre  to  sabatitnte  a  repuhlie  for 
amonarohy.' 

"He  object  of  the  writtn^of  the  pT>?i>«nt  Iott<-T  is  not  to  attack  Mr.  lla^zinl,  or  to  pae- 
Tokeaeontiovcrvy,  butaimply  t'>d<jfeiid  himielf  against  a  charge  of '  startling  ignonacc 
of  facts,*  aad  he  now  finally  k-avoa  tho  nihject.'' 
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